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THE  OEOANIC  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUEY. 

By  CimBBftT  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Membit  of  the 

MttylMid  Hoitacaliunl  Society. 

In  egaminmg  with  attention  the  aervioes  rendered  to  the 
cnltirafton  of  the  earth  by  some  of  the  great  men  <tf  science 
who  adorned  the  middle  and  latter  portions  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  we  can  clearly  perceiye  the  dawnings  of  a  brighter  day 
to  have  commenced  ;  and  if,  in  proceeding  through  the  works 
of  such  men  as  Evelyn  and  Boyle,  we  find  but  slight  evidence 
of  any  very  correct  reasonings  upon  the  chemistry  of  vegetation* 
yet  still  we  most  remember  that  when  these  two  great  men 
esistedt  they  were  in  ignorance  of  almost  all  the  chemical  facts 
of ^whidi  many  after-labonrers  in  the  same  field  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Tet  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  even  they  felt  the  Importance  of  the 
union  of  **  science  with  practice,"  and  they  had,  undoubtedly, 
the  great  merit  of  first  drawing  the  attention  of  the  chemist 
to  an  unexplored  fieldt  which  Priestley  and  other  chemical  phi- 
losophers aftcfwards  examined  more  minntely  and  with  far 
better  success.  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  follow  this  qaiet» 
this  noble  progress  of  Organic  Chemistry  through  this  import*- 
ant  period  of  its  history,  and  to  examine  so  much  of  the  works 
of  Evelyn,  Boyle,  and  Priestley,  as  either  relate  directly  to 
the  vegetable  world,  or  to  the  first  germs,  as  it  were,  of  the 
science  of  vegetable  chemistry* 

*  Xni^NO.  ITII.  A 
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MR  JOHNSON  ON  THE  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 


John  Evelyn  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  authors  I  luiTe  named. 

He  was  born  in  1620.  Of  this  excellent  person,  honest  Switzer 

enthusiastically  observes  that  he  "was  appointed  for  retrieving 

the  calamities  of  England,  and  reanimating  the  spirit  of  his 

countrymen,  for  the  pUntingand  sowing  of  woods ; — to  him  it  is 

owing  that  gardening  can  ^eak  proper  English.**  Evelyn,  ac- 

Qording  to  Mr  G.W.  Johnson,*  died  at  Wotton,  February  27, 

1706,  after  a  life  of  nnwearied  utility,  regretted  by  eyery  man 

of  science  and  by  every  patriot.   Hiswrltings  and  examplewere 

of  the  greatest  service  in  promoting  the  arts  of  cultivation.  His 

family,  it  appears,  delighted  in  thegame  pursuits  as  he  did  himself, 

"There  is,"  says  D'lsraeli,  Wliat  may  be  termed  a  family  genius  in 
the  home  of  a  man  of  jicnius.  lie  diHuscs  :m  electrical  atmobpliore  ;"  l»is 
own  pro-cminonco  stiikcs  out  talents  in  all.  Evelyn,  in  his  beautiful  re- 
treat at  Sayes  Court,  had  inspired  his  family  with  that  variety  of  tastes 
wkkh  h«  himiclf  wm  tpreading  tbrougboat  the  nation.  His  son  trans- 
lated *  Ilapin's  OaidflM;*  wlUsh  pom  bk  fiither  presemd  in  bit '  SyWn.^ 
His  wife,  erer  Imeied  in  his  ttndy,  excelled  in  tbe  arts  ber  husband  loved, 
and  designed  tbe  IWmtispiece  to  bis  '  Lucretius.'  8be  was  jtlso  Uie  culti'- 
Vator  of  their  celebrated  garden,  wln'cli  served  as  an  example  of  his  great 

work  on  forest  treefl."t  It  is  of  this  work,  and  of  his  *«  Pomona** 
and   Terray"  that  I  shall  chiefly  remark  in  this  paper. 

BTclyn  was  one  of  the  early  members  and  warm  supporters 
of  the  Royal  Society,  through  the  first  volumes  of  whose  Trans- 
actions several  of  his  papers  are  distributed.  He  was  ever  on 
the  watch  to  aid  and  elevate  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Long 
before  the  great  Jethro  Tull  advocated  the  importance  of  tbe 
drill,  Evelyn  luid  seen  its  importance ;  for,  in  one  of  his  pa- 
pers, dated  in  February  1669,  t  he  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  agricnltnrists  of  hb  day  the  adTantages  possessed  by  a 
drill  plough,  which,  first  inyented  fai Germany,  hadfVom'thenee 
been  introduced  at  Madrid  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  and  had  been  forwarded  to  this  country  from  Spain 
by  the  English  ambassador,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  as  the  in- 
vention of  a  Don  Leucatilla*    It  is  there  described  by  him  as 

the  Spanish  Sembrador,  or  new  engine  for  ploughing  and 
eipial  sowing  all  sorts  of  gram,  and  harrowing  at  onoe.^' 
Lencatilla  saw  yery  clearly  the  disadvantages  of  the  broad- 

*  Hisi  of  Oard.,  p.  104.       t  D*lsraeli,  Literar}-  Ckamc,  332. 
X  Tnm,  Boy.  8ec^  ttL  t.^  lOMS. 
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castsysUtQi*  He  observed — ''Even  at  this  day  (1G69)  all  sorts 
of  seedfl  ara  town  by  bandfulLi,  heedleeely  and  by  cbancc* 
.  whioea  we  lee  eom  sowed  vx  oooie  plaeoa  too  thiek  and  in 
othon  too  tlm.**  Allor  a  lapee  of  two  oeiitiirie8»  it  would  be 
wen  if  tbeupo  ofllik  ▼ftloablo  imditno  waa  more  general,  and 
that  not  only  of  the  common  seed,  but  the  inunure-drill,  an 
implement  which,  far  too  little  appreciated  by  tlie  farmer,  is 
not  yet  employed  to  one-tenth  the  ejU^nt  of  which  it  is  oa- 
pable. 

Tha  period  when  £?elya  addreeied  tbo  newly  formed  Royal 
Soeiety  upon  the  importeni  anlQeet  of  planlttiona  of  tiinber 
troii,  in  tlie  memorabb  disooane  wbioh  formed  the  gromid- 

wdfk  of  bis  Sylva,"  was  yery  appropriate  fbr  the  noble  ef- 
fort he  thus  made.  England  had  just  escaped  from  the  troubled 
times  of  the  usurpation.  Lands  had  too  rapidly  changed  hands 
at  that  period  for  the  improYament  of  the  soil ;  the  neglect  of 
tbe  old  woodlands  had  become  univertalt  and  new  plantations 
were  bardly  tboogbiof.  £or  what  tbo  ownors  held  by  so  fingUe 
a  title  they  ooold  hardly  feel  seouro  ol  possessing  fiv  the  re* 
qnisite  period  fbr  a  profitable  return  from  young  plantations 
of  timber.  Kvelyn  alludes  to  tliese  circumstaaces  in  his  pre- 
face, when  he  asks  of  the  reader — "  But  what  shall  I  say,  then,  of 
our  late  prodigious  spoilers,  whose  furiouii  duvuiitaiions  of  so  many  goodly 
woods  and  forests  have  loft  an  infamy  on  thoir  names  tad  menoiMt  not 
qnSckly  to  \m  fbigotten^I  moan  oarnaliappy  usurpers  and  ii^fiirioaa  fleq;iiot* 
tatomi  Not  hoio  to  miBtfoa  tho  dtplonble  aoooaftiM  of  a  goUaat  aad 
loyal  geatfy,  who,  lor  llMir  ooaipoaltioat,  won  (aMay  of  thon)  poaq^Uoi 
to  odd  yot  to  thit  waoto  liy  an  lahomano  and  unpanUoled  iyvanny  om 
them  to  pfoaorro  tin  poor  remalador  of  ihohr  fortonoo,  and  to  find  thoai 
bread." 

With  these  feelmgs  Eyelyn  wrote  his  eelebrated  work  on 
timber  trees,  which  he  entitled  "  Sylva,  or  a  diseoorse  on  lb- 
rest  trees,  and  of  the  propagation  of  timber  trees  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions."  The  dedication,  which  is  dated  from  Sayes 
Court,  May  29»  1663,  is  to  the  profligate  Charles  the  Second, 
in  which  he  correotly  told  him  that  no  jewel  in  his  crown 
oonhi  render  him  so  mnoh  lustre  and  glory,  as  his  regard  io 
navigation,  and  to  one  main  support  of  it,  tiie  woods  and  fo- 
rests of  bis  coantry.'* 

The  work  it;>clf  is  very  valuable ;  it  contains  many  truths 
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iitid  wise  observations,  which  it  were  well  if  modem  planters 
more  generally  acted  upon,  lie  was  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  noticing  the  situations  most  proper  for  timber  trees. 
He  says, — To  observe  the  coast  and  sideof  tli68tock(especially 
of  fruit  trees)  is  not  such  a  trifle  as  by  some  pretended ;  for, 
if  the  olr  be  as  much  the  mother  or  nnrse  as  water  and  earth 
(as  more  tfian  probable  it  is),  snob  blossoming  plants  as 
ooort  tb^  notion  of  the  meri^an  sun,  do,  as  it  were,  evident- 
ly point  out  the  advantage  they  receive  by  llieir  position,  and 
the  frequent  mossiness  of  most  trees  on  the  opposite  side,  does 
sufficiently  note  the  mikindness  of  that  aspect  and  he  adds 
in  another  place»  Thm  are  other  rules  concerning  the  situa- 
tion of  trees,  some  commending  the  north-east  wind,  both  Ibr 
the  flonrishing  of  the  tree  and  advantage  of  the  timber,  bnt  to 
my  observation  in  our  climates,  where  those  shsrp  winds  do 
rather  flanker  than  blow  fully  opposite  upon  our  plantations, 
they  thrive  best and  again  he  notes,  "  The  timber  is  com- 
monly better  qualified  which  hatli  endured  the  older  aspects  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  Seneca  observes  woods  most  exposed  to 
the  winds  to  k>e  the  most  strong  and  sdid»  and  that,  therefore, 
Chiron  made  Adiilles*  ^ear  of  a  mountain  tree^  and  of  those 
the  best  which  grew  thin,  not  mucb  sheltered  from  the  north.** 
That  the  transplanting  of  large  timber  trees  had  been  sue- 
cessfully  attempted  in  liivelyn's  time,  he  bears  abundant  testi- 
mony. He  says,  p.  13,  "  Concerning  the  transplanting  of  great  trees, 
and  to  bIicw  what  is  possible  to  be  cifeclc<i  in  this  kind  with  wit  and  in- 
dustry :  Count  Maurice  (the  late  governor  of  the  Brazil),  planted  a  grove 
near  to  his  delicious  paradise  of  Fribourg,  containing  six  hundred  coco* 
treot  of  eighty  years'  growth,  and  fifty  feet  high  to  the  nosMtt  bough ; 
tholw  he  wafted  upon  floats  and  engines  four  long  miles,  and  planted  then 
so  Inckily,  that  they  hsie  abondaatly  the  first  year.  Nor  hath  this  only  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Indies  alone';  M.  do  Fiat,  one  of  the  MarshalU  of  Fiaaee, 
hath  with  huge  oaks  done  the  like  at  de  Fiat.  Shall  I  yeihsingyou  nearw 
homo  1  My  Lord  Hopton  planted  oaks  as  big  as  twelve  oxen  could  draw, 
to  supply  some  defect  in  an  avenue  to  one  of  his  houses  in  Devon* 
shire." 

Evelyn  did  not  omit  to  warn  the  owners  of  woods  to  be  care- 
ful in  fencing  them.  "One  skilful  and  diligent  man,"  he  observes, 
'*  will  govern  five  hundred  acres  ;  but  if,  through  any  accident,  a  boast 
shall  break  into  his  master' ticld,  or  the  wicko<l  hunters  make  a  gap  for 
their  dogs  and  horses,  what  a  clamour  is  there  made  for  the  disturbauce 
of  a  year's  crop,  at  most  in  a  little  corn.  Whiles  abandoning  his  youn^ 
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woods  all  iliia  tlmo,  and  poriiapt  many  jeoio,  to  tho  Tonomooo  bitiiM|| 
and  treadings  of  eattif  j  and  other  like  iajorios  (for  want  dae  cava),  tfiis 
dotrimeikt  ia  many  times  irreparable :  yoang  trcos  onco  cropped  hardly 
erar locot wiag.  It  ia  the  hane  of  all  oar  mo^  hopeful  timber;  hat  shall 

I  provoke  yon  with  an  instance  !  A  kinsman  of  mine  has  a  wood  of 
luorc  than  hixty  ycaiV  stancHng ;  it  \v;i«,  before  lie  purcliiv-eU  it,  exposed 
and  abandoned  to  the  cattle  for  divers  mmis,  suiuc  of  the  outward  Kkirts 
were  nothing  save  shrubij  and  miserable  htarvlings;  yet  still  the  place  had 
a  ditpodtioa  to  grow  woody^  but  by  this  n^loci  continaally  suppressed. 
The  iadnatfieiia  gentleoun  haa  fenood  in  tome  acrea  of  thi%  and  eni  all 
oloao  to  the  gronnd;  it  ia  oone^  in  eight  or  nine  yean^  to  he  hotter  worth 
than  the  wood  of  sixty^  aad.will^  in  timoy  prore  moat  incomparaUe  tJmherj 
whilst  the  other  part,  so  many  yeara  advanced,  tthall  never  recover,  and 
all  this  from  no  other  cause  than  preserving  it  fenced  :  judge,  then,  by  this 
our  own  woods  come  to  be  so  descried ;  are  five  hundred  sheep  worthy  of 
the  care  of  a  shepherd  !  and  arc  not  Hve  thousand  oaks  worth  the  fencing 
and  the  inspection  of  the  haywardl"    He  gives  copious  and  minute 

directions  for  the  construction  of  fences,  and  recommends  evcu 
the  use  of  the  fiirze  for  this  parposo.   "  ^Vould  y on helieve( writes 

a  witty  correspondent  of  mine)  that  ia  Herefordshire  (famous  for  plenty 
of  wood\  their  thickets  of  funses  should  yield  them  more  profit  than  a  like 
quantity  of  the  bent  wheat  land  of  Kngland,  for  such  is  theirs  I  No  pro- 
vender makes  horses  so  hardy  as  the  young  tops  of  these  furzes,  no  other 
wood  bO  ihick,  nor  more  excellent  fuel,  and  a  great  refuge  for  fowl  and 
other  game." 

The  Sylva  is  not  a  mere  general  argument  to  induce  the  na- 
tional cultivation  of  timber,  it  is  a  plain  practical  forester's 
vade  tnecnm,  treating,  in  separate  articles,  of  each  forest  tree, 
from  the  oak  to  the  alder, — their  seed-sowing, — and  their  nur- 
seriee*  diseasee, — firaiiiiig  and  felling,— and  at  large  upon  their 
management  For  instance,  he  says,  when  speaking  of 
copses,-^  As  to  what  nnmhera  and  acantUnga  you  are  to  leave  on  erety 
acre^  the  atatutea  are  onr  general  gnidea,  at  least  the  legal.  It  ia  a  Tory 
Ofdinaiy  copse  which  will  not  afford  three  or  four  ifarati^  that  is  bests ;  fowr^ 
teen  seconds ;  twelve  thirds ;  eight  woTors ;  and,  according  to  which  pro- 
portion, the  sizes  of  young  tree*,  in  copsing,  are  to  succeed  one  another. 
By  the  statute  of  :i5th  Jlen.  VIII.,  in  copses  or  underwoods  felled  at  twenty- 
four  years'  g^rowili,  there  were  to  be  left  twelve  standils  or  stones  of  oak 
upon  each  acre,  in  defect  of  so  many  oaks,  same  number  elms,  ash,  asp,  or 
beech,  and  they  to  be  of  such  aa  are  lihely  treee  for  timher." 

At  the  end  of  Evelyn's  Sylva  is  printed  his  "  Pomona,  or 
an  Appendix  concerning  Fruit- Trees,  in  relation  to  Cider,  the 
making  and  several  ways  of  ordering  it."  AVheu  once  Eve- 
lyn undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  cider,  it  was  certain  that 
he  would  not  be  a  compromising  advocate ;  thus  he  telU  us  in 
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his  rery  prefteo,  that  U  was  tij  the  plain  indmtrj  of  one  BmiIi  (a 
fnii(M«r  to  Xing  Honijtlie  Bighth),  that  the  Helde  n&d  enTtrons  of  abont 
thirtf  totma  in  Kent  only^  were  planted  with  fruit  to  the  vniTersal  beneflt 

and  general  improvement  of  that  county  to  this  day ;  a9,  hy  the  noUo  en- 
ample  of  Lord  Scudamore  and  others,  all  Itercfordshire  is  hecorae,  in  a 
manner,  but  one  entire  orchard.  And  who^  his  Majesty  shall  once  be 
pleased  to  command  the  planting:  bul  of  gome  acres,  for  tho  best  cider  fruit 
at  every  one  of  hi^  royal  mansions,  an>ong>t  otliiT  of  his  most  Jaudablu 
magnificences^  his  subjects  will  (doubtless)  follow  the  example,  till  the 
pteforenee  of  eider^  wholeaome  and  mono  nainiid  Mika  do  ^te  tanqoish 
hoppe,  and  banish  all  other  drognee  of  that  naluie.** 

In  this  work,  as  in  his  Sylva,  Evelyn  proceeds  to  examine 
his  subject  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher.  He  begins 
with  the  nursery,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  seminary ;  then  has  chap- 
teiB  on  stocks,  grafts,  and  incisions;  of  variety,  and  imj^oye- 
ments  of  the  place  and  oirder ;  of  transplanting  and  distance ; 
of  fencing  and  of  pruning ;  and,  lasttji  he  adds  ^horisms 
concerning  Cider,  by  Dr  Bea!e,**  and  Sir  Paul  Neile's  Dis- 
course of  Cider/*  and  another  by  Mr  Newburgh  ;  all  abound- 
ing in  plain  practical  advice,  and  giving  directions  which  are 
iio^v  pretty  generally  followed  in  the  cider-producing  districts 
of  England. 

Evelyn  was  a  gardener  too.  The  gardens  at  Sajres  Court 
were,  in  his  time,  kept  in  the  nicest  order.  It  was  here  that 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  resided  when  he  paid  his  visit  to  this 
country,  and  it  was  here  that  he  amused  himself  by  driying 
wheel-barrows  over  its  valuable  borders,  or  by  being  wheeled 
in  them  over  the  box-trees,  by  his  attendant  equally  uncivilised 
boors. 

Evelyn  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that "  aa  Paradise  (thongh  of  Qod'a 
own  planting)  had  not  been  Paradise  longer  than  the  man  waaplit  Into  it, 

to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it  aot  there  is  not  ilmongst  men  a  more  labbrioua 
life  than  is  that  of  a  good  frnrdencr's,  but  a  labour  full  of  tranquillity,  and 
satisfaction,  natural,  and  instructive,  and  snr  h  as  if  any)  contributes  to 
piety,  and  contemplation,  experience,  health,  and  longevity.  In  sum,  as 
a  condition,  it  is  furnished  with  the  moat  innocent,  laudable,  and  purest  of 
earthly  facilitlea,  and  sneh  aedoea  certahily  make  the  nearest  approaches 
lo  thalbleaacd  state  Where  only  they  enjoy  all  things  without  pnins/'  H  is 
**  Kalendarium  Hortense"  gives  the  ordinary  monthly  direc- 
tions commonly  given  in  gardeners'  calendars  of  work  to  be 
done  "  in  the  orchard  and  ollitory  ground,''  **  in  the  parterre 
and  flower-garden/'  and  a  list  of fruito  and  flowen  in  prime, 
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and  yet  lasting."  Such  a  list  of  two  centuries  since  may  bo 
Interesting  to  a  modern  gardener.  Evelyn's  calendar  for 
September  oontaixis  many  names  unknown  to  the  fruit  growers  • 
of  our  age ; — of  apples  he  enumerates  ten  varieties,  the  Belle- 
bonne*  the  William,  Siqpmer  Peannain,  Lording  Apple,  Pear 
Apple,  Quince  Apple,  Redgreening  Ribbed,  Bloody  Pepin, 
Harrey,  and  the  Violet  Apple  ; — of  pean  he  namee,  Hamp- 
den's Bergamot,  Summer  Bon  Chrestien,  Norwich,  Black  Wor- 
cester (baking),  Greenfield,  Orange,  Bergamot,  the  Queen- 
Hedge  Pear,  Lewes'  Pear  (to  dry  excellent),  Frith  Pear,  Arun- 
del Pear  (baking),  Brunswick  Pear,  Winter  Poppering,  Bings 
Pear,  Bishop's  Pear  (baking).  Diego,  Emperor*8  Pear,  Cheater 
Pear,  Menire  Jean,  Rowling  Pear,  Balsam  Pear,  Eery  d'Heiy ; 

Melaooton  Peacbee,  Almond^  Quince^,  and  Berberries 
of  graphs,  the  Little  Blue,  Mnseadine,  Prontmiac,  Parsley, 
Great  Blew,  and  the  Verjuice ; — of  the  flowers,  they  are  chief- 
ly the  ordinary  kinds  still  cultivated  in  our  gardens  ; — "  and 
to  thcso,""  he  observes^  in  conclusion,  might  some  others  bo 
added,  but  we  oonceiye  them  sufficient,  and  more  than,  we  fear, 
some  envious  and  mercenary  gardeners  will  thank  us  for.** 

Evelyn  ako  published,  in  1676,  a  very  elaborate  work  on 
earth ;  it  was  entitled  '*  Terra,  a  Philosophical  Discourse  on 
Earth,  relating  to  the  Culture  and  Improvement  of  it  for  Ve- 
getation and  the  Prop«igation  of  Plants,  as  it  was  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society."  This  was  reprinted  wiUi  his  Pomona, 
&c.,  in  1676-78.  12mo ;  and  1706,  folio.  Dr  Hunter  pub- 
lished it  with  notes  and  illustrations  with  the  Sylva,  in  1786, 
previoiis  to  which  he  had  published  it  separately,  in  1778, 
8vo ;  and  in  1786, 

In  this  work  Evelyn  brads  the  powers  of  earth  in  every 
possible  way.  Jetliro  TuU  did  not  think  more  hip^hly  of  its 
unaided  virtues.  If  the  Greek  philosophers  deemed  earth  to 
be  one  of  the  four  elements  of  all  bodies,  Evelyn  seems  quito 
as  inclined  to  believe  it  datable  of  performing  any  part,  ho^v- 
•ver  estensive,  in  the  economy  of  Nature.  What  shall  I 
say,**  he  einlaiins,  **  Quid  Divinvm  t  the  original  of  all  iecnn* 
dity ;  nor  can  I  say  less,  sinee  there  waa  Ibnnerly  no  sacrifice 
nor  discourse  acceptable  without  it  and  in  another  place  he 
says,  when  alluding  to  the  services  of  earth  to  vegetation  (for 
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Ey^lyn  was  exceedingly  credulous),"  Wluitem  then  iibe  wUdi 

the  earth  contribateiy  or  whether  it  contains  anirersally  a  seminal  virtue, 
so  specified  by  the  air,  inflaeneee,  and  the  genius  of  the  climate,  as  to  make 
that  a  cinnamon-trce  in  Ceylon  which  is  but  a  bay  in  England,  is  past  my 
skill  to  determine,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  what  Mr  Bernier,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Empire  of  JVIogul,  uthrms  to  us  of  a  mountain  there,  which  be- 
ing one  aide  of  it  intolerably  hot,  produces  In^an  plants,  and  on  the  other 
M  intenpanktaly  ooM«  Ettropeiii  taA  mlgar  plante.'* 

There  is  much  valuable  matter  dispersed  Aroughout  Eve- 
lyn's Terra,  whose  modesty,  too,  enhanced  his  great  merits. 
Thus,  in  conclusion,  he  told  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  whom  his  yaluahle  essay  was  addressed,  that  it  was  merely 
«a  dull  discoQYSe  of  earth,  mould,  and  soil.*' 

In  this  elaborate  work  Eyelyn  exhausted  all  the  science  of 
his  day»  and  brought  together  the  great  mass  of  obserratio&s 
be  bad  long  industriously  colleoted.  Its  object  was  not  merely 
an  account  of  eai-th,  or  rather  soils,  but  of  the  mode  of  im- 
proving it,  both  by  fallowing,  mixtures  of  different  varieties  of 
earth,  and  manuring, — upon  which  branches  of  his  theme  he  is 
far  more  copious  than  any  author  who  had  preceded  him.  At 
p.  18  (I  use  the  edition  of  Evelyn's  works  of  1825,  in  3  vols.  4to, 
by  Dr  Hunter),  he  gives  a  list  of  the  various  plants  whidi  tenant 
particular  soils.  He  says, — Another  iniUlible  indication  of 
the  kind  of  soil  is  the  nature  and  floridness  of  the  plants  which 
the  land  naturally  produces,  as  where  thistles  spontaneously 
thrive, — where  the  oak  grows  tall  and  spreading,  and  as  the 
plant  is  of  kind  so  to  prognosticate  for  what  tillage  or  other  use 
the  ground  is  proper.  Thymes  strawberries,  betory,  and  sonreO, 
direct  to.  wood ;  chamomiUe  to  a  mould  disposed  for  com ;  and 
hortulan,  eolture';  bumet  to  pasture ;  mallows  to  roots,**  &c. 

He  examined  (p.  16)  through  a  microscope,  with  much  care, 
all  kinds  of  earths  and  manures,  but  his  discoveries,  as  might 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  were,  by  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, neither  numerous  or  important.  His  views  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  increasing  the  depth  of  soils,  and  of  the  best  mode 
of  planting  trees,  were  excellent.  He  says/-^  it  !■  in  the  msn 

time  woadeifiil  to  eonnder  howgiich  vast,  tall,  and  monstrons  treea  ns  firs, 
TfiniBB,  and  other  a^^tmls  (whose  footing  aad  roots  indaoate  into  the 
most  dry  and  impenotrablo  rocks^  without  any  earth  or  moald  (o  nourish 
Ihem)  can  grow,  exposed  as  they  are  to  the  most  rigid  oolds,  fierce  winds, 
■od  othor  inGlemonciee  of  weather,  if  the  rains,  dews,  nists,  the  air,  or 
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tnbtUnce  of  th«te  goodly  trees.  These,  indeed,  witli  mtay  olliar  q«tri0% 
do  aiipositelj  come  in  here ;  but  U  would,  perhaps,  render  this  dittcoim^ 
more  prolix  than  useful  to  enter  upon  them  in  detail ;  nor  is  it  for  mo  to 

undertake  sjieculations  of  ho  ub'ttruse  a  nature,  without  unpardonable  os- 
tnntntion;  and,  therefore,  having  only  oftcred  hoincthing  towards  tho  dis- 
cover/ of  tbe  great  varieties  and  choices  of  earths  'such  Jt**  « t>  gardcnon 
and  rustics,  for  the  most  part,  meet  with  in  our  j^ounds^,  my  next  eudea- 
your  shall  be  to  alwir  horn  we  may  improre  the  beat,  and  proscribe  remedy 
for  the  worst,  bj  labour  and  atirrhig  only,  which,  befaig  the  least  artificial, 
approaches  the  neareat  to  uatuzo.  At  the  first  breaking  up  of  your  ground, 
therefore^  let  there  be  a  pretty  deep  trench  or  forrow  made  throughout,  of 
competent  depth  'as  is  the  manner  of  experienced  gardeners),  the  turf  be- 
ing fir^t  pared  off  and  laid  by  itself,  with  the  first  mould  lying  under  it, 
and  that  of  the  next  in  succession,  that  so  they  may  both  participate  of  the 
air,  shoTVcrs,  and  iufluonces  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  and  this  is  to  be 
done  in  severals,  as  deep  as  you  think  fit,  that  is,  so  far  as  you  find  the 
earth  well-natured ;  or  you  may  fling  it  up  in  several  small  mounds  or 
lumps,  suffering  the  ftoets  and  snows  of  a  winter  or  two  (accerdiag  as  the 
nature  of  it  seems  to  require)  to  pass  upon  th«n,  beginning  your  woi^ 
about  the  commencement  of  autumn,  before  the  mould  beoomee  too  pon- 
derous and  sluggish ;  though  some  there  are  who  choose  an  earlier  season, 
and  open  their  ground  when  the  sun  approaches,  not  when  he  retires ;  but 
certainly  to  have  the  whole  winter  before  us,  does  beet  temper  and  prepare 
it  for  those  impregnatin.;  agents. 

"In  separating  the  surfjice-mould  from  the  deeper,  whether  you  make  a 
trench  or  dig  holes  to  plant  your  trees  in,  be  it  for  standards,  espaliers,  or 
shrubs,  the  longer  you  expose  it  and  leave  the  receptacles  open  (were  it 
for  two  whole  wiuten),  the  better  it  will  recompense  your  expectation ; 
and  oiqpeeially,  if,  when  you  come  to  plant,  you  dispose  of  the  best  and  fat* 
test  earth  at  the  bottom,  which,  if  it  be  of  sweet  and  Tentilated  mud  of 
pond  or  highway  dust,  were  preferaUo  to  all  tho  artlfieial  composts  you  can 
devisa.  In  defect  of  this  (where  it  cannot  be  had  in  quantity),  cast  ia  the 
upper  turf,  if  not  already  consumed,  the  sod  do\>'nwards,  with  the  next  ad- 
hering mould  for  half  a  foot  in  thickness;  on  tliis  a  layer  of  well-manured 
dung,  then  as  much  of  the  earth  as  was  which  was  last  flung  out,  mixing 
them  very  well  together.  Repeat  this  process  for  kinds,  mixture,  and 
thickness,  till  your  trenches  and  holes  be  filled  four  or  five  inches  above 
the  level  or  are*  ef  the  ground,  to  whidi  it  will  quickly  subside  upon  the 
first  refreshings^  and  a  very  gentle  treading  to  establish  the  tree.  Fruit 
planted  in  such  mould,  yon  will  find  to  prosper  infinitely  better  than  where 
young  tieee  sve  clapped  in  at  adventure  in  new  broken-up  eartiv  which  is 
always  cold  and  sluggish,  and  ill  coraplexioned ;  nor  will  they  require  (as 
else  they  do)  to  be  supplied  every  foot  with  fresh  soil,  before  they  are  able 
to  put  forth  lusty  imd  spreading  roots :  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vey to  them  so  as  to  affect  the  under  parts,  by  excavating  the  ground  and 
undermining  the  trees,  after  once  they  arrive  to  any  sUtturo,  withotit  much 
tioublc  and  inconvenieuce,  and  the  mamfest  retarding  of  their  progress. 
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"  If  rou  vrill  plant  in  pits  and  holes,  and  not  give  your  ^ond  an  nnifom 
trenching  (which  I  prnfci •  ,  make  them  tho  larger ;  five  feet,  at  the  least, 
Mjuare,  but  not  above  half  a  yard  or  two  foet  deep,  according  to  the  nnture 
of  the  tree.  In  dressing  the  roots,  bo  as  sparing  m  possible  of  the  fibre.", 
snuill  and  tc|ider  string^s  (^which  are,  as  it  were,  the  emulgcnt  veins  which 
iosunie  and  convey  the  nourishmeni  to  the  whole  iree)i  and  such  of  the 
ttnnger  and  more  eonitincd  parts  wbich  joo  tdm,  eat  slopi:;g,  so  at  the 
tremid  m%y  bett  apply  to  the  earth'" — (pp.  S4HI.) 

Evelyn  was  evidently  of  opinion,  that  the  atmospheric  air 

exercises  a  very  considerable  infliicnco  not  only  upon  the 
earth,  but  \\\}on  tlie  plants  wliiili  it  .su|>poit8 ;  in  wliat  that  in- 
fluence consisted,  puzzled  hbu  as  much  as  it  did  all  preceding 
philosophers.  He  obsorves, — «'  What  high  and  sublime  lliiivrs  arc 
tspoken  more  upon  litis  I  forbcnv  to  pro.secute  ;  but  in  Sir  Kenclni  Dijiby'a 
Discourse  of  Synipatbctic  Powder,  ho  affirnis  that  the  earth,  in  the  years 
of  repose,  recovers  its  vigour  by  the  attraction  of  the  vital  spirits  wliicU  it 
receives  from  the  air  and  those  superior  irradiations  wbich  endow  aiiiiplo 
earth  with  qaalitiee  promoting  fennentatlott.  And,  indeed^  euch  a  Togo- 
tatiTo  activitj  t  have  often  obaerved  in  the  hare  exposure  of  some  plant?, 
but  for  a  few  hoars  only,  as  has  nused  mf  adniration,  portioolarly  in  the 
aloe  and  other  kinds  of  sedums,  which,  when  to  all  appearance  shrunk 
and  shrivelled  np,  have  filled  themselves  in  a  moment,  set  out  in  the  air, 
when  a  very  few  drops  of  water  (at  the  time,  that  is  winter  time)  would 
certainly  havo  made  them  rot  and  turn  to  a  mucilage,  as  to  my  cot>t  I  have 
experienced.  And  these  ferments  of  the  earth,  by  this  amity  and  gonial 
intercourse  with  the  air,  arc  innumerable,  to  concoct,  digest,  accelerate,  and 
Restore,  equal  to  one  year  beyond  any  artificial  enforcements  of  dungs  and 
composts  whatsoever.  Bnt  to  return  to  dust  ag  iin.  By  the  toil  we  havo 
mentioned,  it  is  found  that  soil  may  be  so  strangely  altered  from  its  for- 
taier  nature,  as  to  render  the  hatsh  and  most  uncivii  day  obsequious  to  the 
husbandman,  and  to  bring  forth  fruits  and  plants  which  otherwise  require 
the  lightest  and  boUowest  moulds.***-(p.  31.) 

He  treats  of  the  improvemeni  of  sandy  soils*  marls,  and 
chalks,  at  much  length,  and  when  speaking  of  clay  soils,  he 

told  the  ftrmers  of  his  day,-^  Olay  is,  of  aU  other,  a  cursed  step- 
dsme  to  almost  all  vegetation,  as  having  few  or  no  meatuses  for  the  per* 
eolation  of  the  alimental  showers,  or  eatpiasion  of  the  roots;  whether  it 

bo  the  Toracions,  hungry,  weeping,  or  cold  sort.  In  these  cases  laxatives 
arc  to  bo  prescribed,  such  as  drift-sand,  small  gritty  gravel,  saw-dust,  with 
marl  or  chalk,  and  continually  vexing  it  with  the  spado  or  plough,  but 
above  all  with  sea-sand,  when  it  may  be  procured,  and  the  burning  of  the 
ground  to  ashe««,  with  all  that  it  bears,  the  more  the  blotter  ;  for,  by  no 
less  severity  will  this  ill-natured  mould  be  subdued.  RotteUM  ood,  and 
the  bottom  of  bavioe  stacks,  is  a  good  ingredient  to  this  manure  ;  and  if 
the  land  be  of  a  cold  and  vret  quality,  stiewlngs  of  soot  is  good ;  if  very 
stisr,  rubbish  of  bfiek,  limeetene^  and  such  tnih  aiay  be  laM  at  Mm  bottemi, 
and  on  the  upper  part  composts  of  dung ;  fori  otherwise  no  limiiigs  (which 
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Mag  itohwi  k  wiT  waA  oold),  may,  at  any  hand  be  applied,  eapecuJly  to 
kiw  kangry  sorty  wbkh  (m  alM  noti  klada  of  manh-Mrtii),  is  tuiyMl  jlo 
olMMiif  and  gapat  ui  dvy  aaaaona,  to  piaiaat  wUok,  a  diicnat  mikiata  of 
MiMiiiidaoBdiaQiodt  £»r,if  H  bo  In  tsoaoa,  it  omhoate  tin  latlor.**— 

Of  the  advEDtages  to  be  deriyed  from  mixturee  of  Tarious  or- 
gMiio  matters  witii  earth  our  author  was  tolly  aware,  he  says, 

Bvkb  la  also  aomodiiiao  improred  by  ttiatiifea  of  fm,  rottoti  leares, 
and  Uie  poriiore  of  old  wood,  tho  ba&Un  of  baanti,  pons,  and  other  logooii- 
na,  which  heat  and  accclcrato  concoction ;  for  whicbi  and  all  other  medt- 

cations,  tlie  naturo  of  tho  mould  is  carefully  to  he  exnmimHl,  that  nppli- 
ration  be  made  accordingly  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  it  bo  sandy,  or  otiior  l:;;ht- 
niixod  partli,  to  embody  it  with  something  of  a  fatter  nature,  as  liino  or 
marl  (for  I  yet  forbear  the  touch  of  ordure  or  animal  compostti,  aa  tUu 
least  natural),  and  bo  soio  ao  to  stir  and  lay  it  (especially  if  lime)  that  it 
may  not  sink  too  deep  and  soddenly,  aa  it  la  apt  to  do^  and  ao  daaert  tbe 
sarfaco-moaldf  wbero  it  ahonld  do  tbo  foat,  and  thovoforo  it  is  to  ba  the 
oftener  renewed.   Bnt  marl  enters  as  properly  beret  and  so  does  mud, 
slub  of  slimy  waters,  especially  if  the  soil  be  grnvelly  and  mixed,  which 
it  will  sadden  and  impingnate,  and  consequently  bind ;  but,  if  the  gravel 
be  "wot  and  cold,  lime  is  preferable:  wherefore,  tho  nature  of  llie  mould 
bhould  be  well  examined  before  the  application;  as  here,  aronous  ami 
sandy  earth  want  ligature,  and,  besides  consistin;;  f)f  sharp  and  usperous 
angles,  wounds,  and  galls,  curbs  and  dwarfs  our  plants  without  extraordi- 
nary help  to  Milder  tho  passages  more  slippery  and  easy ;  therefore,  relent- 
[ing  chstl^  or  cbalk-marlt  Is  also  profitable,  with  calcinations  of  torf^  or 
sea-wreck,  where  it  is  at  band ;  and  if  tho  soil  bo  oxceodingly  bibolons, 
'spread  a  layer  or  conch  of  loan,  discreetly  mingled  nt  tho  bottom,  to  en- 
tertain the  moisture.    In  the  meantime,  there  are  yet  some  plants  which 
thrive  almost  in  nothing  so  well  as  in  sand  alone,  or  with  very  little  mix- 
ture, nor  that  of  any  dung ;  so  melons  are  said  to  grow  in  Jamaica,  and 
bomc  vast  timber  trees  liave  little  or  no  mould  adhering  to  their  roots; 
such  is  that  beautiful  stranger  the  Japan  lily,  called  by  those  of  Guernsey 
(from  whence  we  only  have  them)  La  Belle  de  nuU ;  and  a  certain  palm  of 
the  same  Japan  wbiek  shrinks  sad  dries  at  tho  least  toncb  of  water,  as  if 
It  were  laid  before  tho  in^  which  la,  it  seemi^  tho  onljiemedj  that  reeterea 
it»  or  tho  sodden  replanting  it  in  scalesof  iron,  or  the  meet  bwning  sand." 
--(p.  33.) 

Living  as  ETelyn  did,  half  a  century  before  Jethro  Toll,  he 
•aatioipated  that  great  fanner  in  his  too  enthnsiastio  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  pnlTerhnng  the  soD,  and, 
like  Tull,  he  snflere^  his  imagination  to  carry  him  much  too 
far,  when  he  thus  spoke  of  the  effects  of  mere  mechanical 
operations  in  fertilizing  the  soil. 

:  "  Take  of  the  moet  barren  earth  you  can  find,  drained  if  you  please  of 
nU  its  nitrous  salts  and  masculine  parts,  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder  (which 
aaay  be  done  even  in  liu^c  proportion,  by  a  rude  engine,  letting  fall  a  kind 
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of  hammor  or  bnito^  at  the  motion  of  a  whwd)  ;  let  Uiw  folvcnaed  earthy 

and  for  the  time  incessantly  agitated,  be  exposed,  for  a  summer  and  win- 
ter to  the  vicissitudes  and  chanp^es  of  the  seasons  and  influences  of  heaven  ; 
by  this  labour  and  rest  from  vegetation,  you  will  lind  it  will  have  obtained 
bucli  a  generous  and  uiusculine  pregnancy  wilhia  that  period,  a6  to  make 
good  your  lughest  expectations.'' — (p.  30.) 

Of  the  fertilizing  powers  uf  the  saline  matters  of  the  soil, 
F.velyn  speaks  with  mueh  more  correctness  ;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  when  he  thus  spoke  of  saline  matters,  he  rather 
intended  the  soluble  matters  of  the  soil,  than  of  such  sub- 
stancea  as  the  carbonate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  Umoi  and 
other  salts  of  modern  chemists.  In  spite,  howeTSTt  of  these 
drawbadu*  Evelyn  was  not  fhr  fnm  the  trnth  when  he  said,— 

"  It  it  Mdta  which  entioe  root*  to  eUbct  the  upper  And  saline  ratface  of 
the  ewlb,  upon  whieh  the  nitroiw  nine  and  dewe  deeoend*  tad  the  CMse» 
thai  some  plantsi  the  meet  racj,  and  charged  with  juice,  of  all  other  (for 

such  is  the  pine)  thrive  so  well  among  rocks  and  pumices,  and  in  whatever 
host  maintains  this  vital  pickle.  It  is  salt  which  mokes  all  covered  and 
lon{»-t«haded  earths  to  abound  in  fertility,  and  renders  the  dung  of  pigeons, 
poultry,  and  other  salacious  corn-fed  bird**,  ho  eminently  effectual  before 
the  soil  of  horses  and  other  beasts,  in  which  it  lefss  abounds,  as  having  lehs 
virtue  to  attract  it.  It  is  salt  that  gives  such  vigour  to  places  sprinkled 
with  urinoi  soot,  ashes,  &c.y  which  have  them  nci  diluted ;  and  to  boneti 
fleshi  horn,  hair,  feathers^  blood,  and  the  rest  of  those  animal  excrements. 
And  whence  those  seminal  masses  should  proceed  after  calcination  of  the 
earth,  when  it  comes  to  be  exposed  again,  is  hard  to  divine ;  whence,  I  say, 
they  should  derive  their  life  and  energy,  without  being  destroyed  hy  so 
powerful  an  agent  as  fire,  unless  they  lurk  in  some  vegetant  and  indisso- 
luble  salts  (volatile,  fixed,  or  nitrous  earth)  from  whence  they  'phrmix-like) 
emei-ge,  though  I  do  not  t^ay  without  any  other  specific  rudiment;  but  it  is 
strange  what,  as  I  remember,  Dr  Morrison  affirms  of  the  En/ftmum  or  /n>, 
ho  seldom  seen  to  grow  spontaneously  in  England  before  the  late  prodigious 
condagiation  of  this  ehf,  when  there  sppeand  more  of  it  amongst  the  ruins 
than  was  known  to  grow  in  all  Europe  besides,  it  being  a  curious  exotic^ 
to  be  Ibond  most  about  Naples  in  the  time  of  Fabius  Columna,  and  but 
rarely  elsewhere.  It  is  salt  which  resuscitates  the  dead  and  mortified  earth, 
when,  languishing  and  spent  by  indulgence  to  her  verdant  offspring,  her 
vigour  seems  to  be  quite  exhuujsted,  as  appears  by  the  rnins  and  showers 
which  gently  melt  into  her  bosom  what  we  apply  to  it,  and  for  which  cause 
all  our  composts  arc  so  studiously  made  of  substances  which  most  engen* 
der  or  attract  it. 

It  is  salt  which  fertilizes  and  renders  Egypt  so  luxuriously  fruitful  after 
the  Inundations  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  nitrons  grounds  of  Jamaica  and  other 
places  cause  a  stupendous  growth  ol  plants  and  tines. 

"  It  is  the  want  of  salt  which  emasculates  the  vlrtua  of  seeds  loo  long 
macerated  in  hungry  water,  and  renders  floated  wood  such  nnprofitaUe 
f  uel»  and  lo  turn  into  such  insipid  ashes ;  and  whatsoerer  si  be  some  plants 
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may  appear  to  affect,  as  to  the  external  iliffercnces  of  appotite,  some  of 
them  seeming  to  draw  in  more  air,  some  earib,  and  others  water  in  oxlrn- 
ordinaxy  measure,  accovdlng  to  the  aevinl  eontntoiM  of  their  parts,  or  by 
whatem  magnetima  and  attnetlvee,  it  ia  atiU  to  come  at  their  aalta,  which 
donbdeaa  create  that  iadlnaiion,  and  conq^oee  the  Taiiooa  Mpa  and  juices 
which  they  praaant  na*  Nay*  what  if  I  should  say  that  all  the  shreral  parte 
of  T^getablee  wen  endowed  with  their  peculiar  and  distinct  salts,  through 
diftmt  BMlioiia^  complications,  and  percolations  1  Or  that  so  many 
earths,  bo  many  kinds  of  salts  digested  and  transported  by  their  different 
vehicles  and  strainers  ;  and  those  also,  though  unlike  in  quality,  yet  per- 
fectly congruous  to  what  they  produce  and  nourish  1  But  what  this  ve- 
hicle or  menstmam  is,  I  contend  not.  It  is  evident  that  salts  unite  best 
with  walsr,  Temal  and  aatomnal  showers  and  dews,  as  the  most  apt  to  con- 
Toy  thdr  intiniations.  Tou  haow  who  have  dig«ifled  aalt  with  the  pre- 
rqgatiTO  of  bang  aamed  element-earthy  the  Tlgoor  anddoae  of  all  thioge; 
yea»  the  dnit  and  last  of  elementated  bodies.  What  shall  I  say,  quid  di- 
vjttwii  /  the  original  of  all  fecundity ;  nor  can  I  say  lees,  since  Uieie  was 
no  sacrifice  or  discourse  without  it.  And  verily,  upon  serious  contemplar 
tion  of  the  premises,  and  the  little  experience!  have  had  of  their  cffiM  ts  in 
this  work  of  vegetation,  a'>  far  a.s  I  am  able  to  penetrate  into  caiv>es  by 
them,  I  am  not  displeased  ai  the  magnificent  epithets  wliich  are  given  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  know  there  be  who  are  so  averse  to  this  doctrine,  as 
to  prefer  water  alone  before  it ;  nor  contend  I  with  them,  so.  they  allow  tlie 
near  aflnity  and  firiendahlp  which  ia  between  them,  as  I  hnve  deduced  it 
at  the  entry  of  thia  diaoonrae,  where  I  describe  my  anfoplieal  ebserratlena 
of  the  aeveoral  earths ;  all  that  I  pretend  from  henoe  being  only  to  eicita 
na  to  make  diligent  inquiry  what  may  more  likely  be  the  cause  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  whether  salt  have  not  a  dominion  almost  mechanical  in  tliis  great 
work  of  Nature,  being  so  absolute  an  ingredient  in  all  our  dungs  and  com- 
poHts.  I  cannot  in  the  mean  time  but  wondor  how  a  thing  so  eminently 
sacred  and  fertile  should  come  to  be  the  symbol  of  malediction  ;  when,  as 
the  custom  was,  they  used  to  sow  salt  in  the  place  of  cities  they  had  eraj^e<l 
and  cursed;  there  being  in  all  Nature  nothing  so  pregnant  and  fruitful,  uu- 
lesa  it  were  to  inrite  the  plough  to  go  there,  and  that  the  fertility  of  the 
apoi  for  com  and  grain  might  divert  them  firom  rebuilding  and  covering  it 
agahi  with  houaes.  Indeed^  to  apply  salts  in  encesa  buma  the  earth  for  n 
time,  80  as  nothing  will  grow  upon  it ;  but,  when  once  the  rains  have  well 
diluted  it,  vegetables  spring  up  more  wantonly  than  ever.  Tliis  I  daily 
find^  by  sifting  common  salt  upon  the  gravel  walks  of  my  <]rnrdon,  and  for 
which  cause  1  have  left  it  off ;  and  we  find  tliat  the  earth  itself  overwashed, 
and  too  highly  manured,  is  as  uuprotitable  as  if  it  were  barren  for  the  time, 
and  that  there  is  in  ail  things  a  just  prox)ortion  to  be  observed." — (pp. 
4»-52.) 

Evelyn,  in  common  with  every  well-regulated  mind,  evi- 
dently delighted  in  watching  the  habits  of  plants,  and  mark- 
in  the  different  varieties  of  food  the  most  suitable  to  eaeb. 
He  obserVeSy  p*  68       Oaidenem  should  aometimea  hnmouf  their 
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pXukU,  coek  and  diwi  thtir  food  to  thiir  appstito^  and  aa  lltmf  mm  wall 
<Ugaat}  MbjBamaaBaaiiilwtliaioatoaf  ft«ti-lna%aian4«fdaetiraffal, 
to  be  pla&tod  in  duiged  earth,  which  is  Boi  exceedingly  well  digoitody  and 
liltle  dilTeront  from  tlio  natural  soil.  For  other  tarer  shrubs  and  planter 
the  orango  thrWea  woU  with  the  ashes  of  burnt  gourcl!>  and  leaves;  the 
red  rose,  capers,  snmpliiro,  and  other  shrulxj  and  plant.s,  thrive  better  in 
gravel  and  rubbish  ;  sage  loves  a«he8,  and  pur^lnne  delights  in  dust  and 
sweepings;  rue  eftects  the  dry  mould,  lettuce  the  moister :  flowers  for  tlie 
most  part  detest  the  dunghill,  but  if  they  love  any  it  is  that  of  bUocp  or 
rows,  mixed  with  loam  and  light  eatth  ;  tulips  delight  in  change ;  th«  iHa 
levee  the  diy  hed;  oroeoi  a  mixed fieh  and  light  eeil ;  eai— llona  deilie  a 
leamy  earth,  qnalliedf  if  loo  atlff,  with  aea  eand  a<dtheep  dnng;  eo  also 
the  peonjy  anemeny,  rananottln^  and  oUier  fleweit.  Bai  If  fon  wonld  in- 
deed be  ptofided  with  excellent  earth  to  plant  most  flowers  in,  lay  larf  ef 
pit  stare  grounds  in  heaps  for  two  wiaton,  till  it  be  petieetly  consumed. 
This  is  also  admiiable  for  all  tuberose  roots."   He  WftS  aware  of  tlie 

fertilizing  efibcts  of  saltpetre.   Tblsi  however,  he  directs  to 

he  used  in  solution,  p.  77 : — "  Infuse  three  pounds  of  nitre  m 

fifteen  gellons  of  water ;  with  this  irrigate  yovr  harren  mould. 

This  was  successfully  tried  amongst  t«lips  and  bulbs,  where 
the  earth  should  by  no  moans  be  forced  by  composts  and  of 
these  facts,  he  says,  tliey  are  "  not  transcribed  out  of  common 
receipt-books,  but  most  of  them  experimented.'' 

Of  the  rarious  organic  manures  Evelyn  speaks  with  very 
(Considerable  exactness.  He  mentions  horse^ung,  the  least 
pinguid  and  fat  of  any,  being  the  most  fiery  of  that  of  "  that 
dull  animal*'  the  ass,  highly  esteemed,  as  being  well  digest- 
ed of  cows  and  oxen,  "  of  all  oilier  tlie  most  harmless  of 
sheep-dung,  *'  as  of  a  middle  temper  between  that  and  pigeons, 
profitable  in  cold  grounds,  and  to  impregnate  liquors,  of  choice 
use  in  the  garden/'  Pigs'  dung  he  deemed  the  coldest,  and 
least  acrimonious  f  pigeons  dung  and  that  of  poultiy  (espe- 
dally  of  aquatic  fowls^  which  is  too  fiery),  being  full  of  vola- 
tile salts,  is  hot  and  burning.'*'*  He  treats  also  of  carrion,  urine 
"  spirituous  and  sharp,"  hair,  horn,  bones,  tkir.!?,  leather,  Hsh, 
refuse,  grape  skins,  leaves  of  trees,  duek-weed,  saw-dust,  rot- 
ten wood,  wood-ashos,  malt  dust,  pond-mud,  liquid  manures» 
'  and  of  several  of  their  varieties. 

There  is  evidence  in  every  portion  of  Evelyn's  works  of  the 
warm  patriotism  and  the  benevolent  feelings  with  which  he 
abounded.  He  was  deeply  interested,  not  only  for  the  gar- 
dener, but  for  the  people  of  England.  Hb  religious  feelings. 
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too,  wero  of  the  higliest  order,  and  his  candour  waR  equal  to 
liis  love  of  truth.  Many  curious  instances  of  this  occur  in  his 
Diary.  For  instance,  when  visiting  Lord  Essex  at  his  beauti* 
M  park  of  Qashiobury,  he  noteg :  «  April  IS,  1680^Aa  for 
my  Lofd,  ho  it  a  aoher,  wiat,  judloioiii,  and  pondaruig  pmottt 
not  ilUterato  beyond  the  rote  of  most  noUemen  in  thk  age 
and  again,  when  vliiling  the  Dake  of  Oralton  at  Enston  in 
1677,  he  says  in  his  Diary,  '*  They  love  fine  things,  and  to  live 
easily,  pompously,  and  hospitably,  but  with  so  vast  expense,  as 
plunges  niy  Lord  into  debt  exceedingly.''  He  describes  the 
park  of  £iiston  aa  having  a  thousand  head  of  deer  in  it,  "  with 
good  eovert»  but  the  soil  barren  and  flying  sand,  in  whieh  no- 
thing will  grow  kindly.  The  tnfks  ^  flr,  and  nraeh  of  the 
other  wood,  were  planted  by  my  dfafeotkm,"  he  add8»  ^  some 
years  before.*' 

Evelyn,  then,  is  entitled  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
every  one  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  in  his 
country's  prosperity,  for  he  firet  drew  the  public  attention  to 
the  advantages,  both  to  private  individuals  and  to  the  state*  of 
extensive  and  general  pkntatkms  of  timber  trees.  He  excited 
and  directed  a  good  and  patriotic  feeUng,  whidb  has  since  his 
time  never  entirely  subsided,  a  spirit  which  actuated  some  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  planters,  w  ho  have  constantly  referred 
to  his  Sylva,  and  adopted  many  of  his  suggestions.  He  is 
especially  to  be  regarded  by  the  northern  portion  of  our  island 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  benefactors  to  the  soil,  and  even  to 
the  climate,  which  extensive  plantations  of  woods  are  found  to 
80  sensibly  ameliorate. 

Although  Evelyn  was  bom  before  his  contemporary,  the 
celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  yet  he  survived  liiiu  several  years. 
This  philosopher,  "the  great"  Robert  Boyle,  the  fourteenth 
child  of  the  Earl  uf  Cork,  was  born  at  Lismore  in  1627.  He 
was  gifted  with  a  genius  which  no  unfavourable  circumstances 
could  repress.  Pleasore,  says  his  biognqpher,  failed  in  allur- 
ing his  mind  from  sdence  as  completely  aa  poverty  would 
have  been  unable  to  depress  it.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the 
family  who  attamed  to  manhood  without  the  reward  of  the 
peerage,  yet  by  universal  consent  he  is  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  of  Im  kindred.   "  Ue  was  a  Boyle, '  said  one  of  his 
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fomtly,  "bat  we  are  mere  PimpleiJ*  Boyle  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  tbe  Philosophical  College,  whieh  erentiially 

ripened  into  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  but  which  at  that 
period  held  its  meetings  so  quietly  and  retiredly,  that  Boyle 
was  accustomed  to  call  it  the  Invisible.  While  at  Oxford,  in 
1658,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Hooke,  he  perfected  the  air* 
pamp— ft  maehine,  the  iiiTeiition  of  which  may  be  said  to  have 
created  the  snence  of  Pneumatics.  Otto  Ghierieke  was  the 
person  who  first  publicly  suggested  the  idea  of  ezhansting  a 
vessel  of  air  by  means  of  a  sucking  pump,  though  Boyle  as- 
sures us  he  had  previously  made  similar  trials.  This  first  at- 
tempt was  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  the  chief  experiment 
tried  by  Guericke  was  the  exhausting  two  hemispheres,  whose 
edges  were  made  accurately  to  correspond,  and  whieh  then, 
firom  the  pressore  of  the  atmoqpherey  required  considerable 
force  to  be  separated.  This*  firom  the  place  of  Gnerieke's 
rettdence,  was  called  the  Magdeburg  Experiment.  It  was  first 
made  publicly  known  in  1654,  and  was  justly  considered  so 
important  a  discovery,  as  first  demonstrating  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  that  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Diet  at  Ratisbou 
in  the  presence  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  the  Deputies  of 
the  Empire^  Boyle's  first  literary  efforts  were  in  .the  cause 
of  religion ;  and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  Ibr  them,  that  Lord 
Clarendon  urged  him  to  entw  into  orders ;  but  this  firom  con- 
scientious mottres  he  declined,  at  the  same  time  declaring, 
that,  as  a  layman,  he  thought  his  exertions  in  favour  of  reli- 
gion would  be  more  intiuential.  It  was  well  observed  of 
Boyle,  that,  being  bom  the  same  year  that  Bacon  died,  he 
seemed  by  nature  to  have  been  designed  for  his  successor ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  as  zealous  and  strenuous  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  philosophy,  as  he 
was  the  adTOcate  of  the  philosophy  of  expwiment.  Public 
honours  appear  to  have  had  a  much  inferior  value  in  his  esti- 
mation, than  leisure  for  study  and  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge. Dignities  in  the  Church,  the  Provostship  of  Eton,  and 
even  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  were  offered  to  him 
in  vain.  He  settled  finally  in  London  in  1669^  where  he  died 
December  81»  1691— lamented  alike  by  the  man  of  science, 
the  patriot*  and  the  -Christian.  This  grsat  philosopher  nast 
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be  regarded  by  the  cultivator  in  a  different  point  of  view  from 
Evelyn  ; — Boyle  did  not  cultivate  the  earth,  but  he  took  an- 
other importimt  road  to  assist  others  in  scientifically  doing  so  ; 
he  not  only  searched  into  the  food  of  plants,  examined  the 
earths  on  which  they  grew  and  which  they  imbibedt  as  well  as 
the  gases  which  they  inhaled ;  but  he  cle^d  the  way  for  a&d 
which  lightened  the  labours  of  other  philofiophers— thus,  if  he 
did  not  discover,  he  certainly  very  *  materially  improved  the 
air-pump.  He  was  unquestionably,  as  Davy  well  remarked, 
one  of  the  most  actiye  experimenters,  and  certauily  the  gieat- 
est  chemist  of  his  age.  He  introduced  the  use  of  tesU  or 
reagents,  active  substances  for  detecting  the  presence  of  other 
bodies,  and  he  overturned  the  ideas  which  at  that  time  were 
prevalent,  that  the  results  of  operations  by  fire,  were  the 
real  elements  of  things.  It  is  h^hly  curious  and  interesting 
to  mark  in  his  writings  the  very  dawn  of  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  vegetable  chemistry,  and  to  note  how  hard  this 
great  mind  was  labouring  towards  the  attainment  of  truth, 
unaided  and  unassisted  as  it  was  by  tlie  modern  discoveries  of 
chemistry.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  his  observations  (v.  iii. 
p.  69  of  his  works  by  Dr  Birch)  on  the  uses  of  water  to  vege- 
tation. He  remaska— "  Water  being  generally  esteemed  an  elemen- 
tary body  (this  was  one  of  the  errors  of  his  age),  and  being  at  least  far 
more  homogeneous  than  bodies  here  below  are  wont  to  be,  it  may  make 
very  much  for  our  present  purpose  to  shew  that  water  itself,  that  is,  fluid, 
tostelesBj  inodorous,  colourless^  volatile,  &c.,  may,  by  a  ditiercut  texture 
of  its  parts,  be  brought  to  constitute  bodies  of  attributes  very  distant  froiu 
iheae«  Tide  I  thought  might  be  done  by  nonriehing  vegetablee  with  eimple 
weter.  For  in  eaee  I  oould  do  to,  ell  or  the  greeteet  pest  el  thai  mhkUt 
would  eceme  to  the  vegetable  thee  notiriehed,  weald  ^ffear  to  have  been 
materiallj  bat  water,  with  what  exotic  quality  soever  it  may  afterwanb, 
when  transmuted,  be  endowed.  The  ingenious  Helmont  indeed  mentiona 
an  experiment  somewhat  of  this  nature,  though  not  to  the  same  purpose, 
which  he  made  by  plantiui^  a  brancli  of  a  willow  into  a  pot  full  of  earth, 
and  observing  tlie  increase  of  wiught  he  obtained  after  divers  yeiu^,  though 
he  fed  the  plant  but  with  rain  water.  And  some  learned  naturalUts  have 
conjecittxed  at  the  easy  tranffnataUeneee  ef  waleri  hj  what  happene  in 
gardens  and  erehaidey  where  the  fame  ahoweref  rami  afteralengdrooghty 
mahee  a  great  nwnher  of  diflbiing  plants  to  floosieh.  Bnt  thovg^  theee 
thinge  be  worthy  of  their  anthirn,  yet  I  thought  they  would  not  be  fit  for  my 
parpote,  because  it  may  be  speciously  enough  objected  that  the  rain  water 
does  not  make  these  plants  thrive  and  flourisli,  by  imiucdiately  affording 
the  aliments  they  assimilate  into  their  own  sub-,tauce,  but  by  proving  a 
vehicle  that  dissolves  the  saline  and  other  alimculaiy  i»ubstances  of  the 
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oarth,  and  dilates  both  them  and  the  nutritive  juiio,  which  in  apart  of 
the  plant  itaalf  it  muj  find  too  much  thickened,  by  the  drought  or  heat  of 
A*  amliteiit  air,  and  by  thia  means  it  c^atribatM  to  tha  nonrithmeat  of 
tlMplaat,  tkni^  iiacfif  aftanraida  oxhaldl  into  tapoaiv.  And  indoad 
•]qr««SaBaa  shows  aa  tkat  aomal  plattia  whleh  Qmkf  aot  woU  witkoat 
rain  water,  are  not  jet  nonrishedhy  U  fUoao  ;aiiioo  vhoft  oom  ia  tho  iald» 
and  fruit  trees  in  orchards,  have  consamed  the  salino  and  sulphtiroaa 
pieces  of  the  earth,  they  will  not  prosper  there,  how  much  rain  soever 
falls  upon  the  land,  till  the  ground,  by  dtinjr  or  otherwise,  be  snppHed 
again  with  such  assimilable  juices.  Whorolore  I  rather  choso  to  attempt 
the  nakiug  of  planU  grow  in  phials  hllc<l  with  water,  not  only  to  pre- 
Voal  the  foro-moBtioaed  ol^tion,  and  also  to  make  the  experiment  learn 
todioas;  bat  that  I  might  hato  the  pleasnre  of  seeing  the  progreav  of  aa* 
tore  in  the  traatmtttalioA  of  walar.  Of  my  ofaasrrationa  alMVtlk^  of 
this  hind,  I  can  at  presesiM  bat  few  aiwjit  aij  aiiwiiifi^lut  ia 
them  I  find  enough  for  my  present  tani}  for  thaj  «hI  my  mameiy  iafoim 
me  that  Vinca  pervinca,  Raphanus  aquatiens,  Spearmint,  and  oven  * 
Rnnunrnlus  itself,  did  gjow  and  prosper  mry  well  in  phials  filled  with 
^iir  water,  by  whose  necks  (he  leaves  were  supported,  and  the  plant  kept 
fifom  sinking.  Some  of  those  were  only  cuitinjis  without  roots,  divers  of 
Ihwn  were  left  in  the  water  all  the  autumn  and  great  part  of  tJie  winter, 
and  at  the  end  of  Jannaiy  were  taken  out  verdant,  and  with  fair  roots, 
wMoh  tk«7  had  iM  in  the  water.  And  besUee,  I  find  that  particularly 
a  branch  or  sprig  of  Baphanns  a«nalieaa  was  kept  Ml  nine  months^  and 
donng  that  time  withered  not  the  whole  wint«r»  and  wna  taken  ont  of  tho 
water  with  many  fibrous  roots  and  some  green  bads,  and  na  incraaae  of 
weight;  and  that  a  stump  of  Hanunoulus  did  so  prosper  in  the  water,  that 
m  a  month's  time  it  had  attained  (o  n  pretty  deal  more  than  double  the 
rf!l£*i!2r"  P"'  ^n-  the  next  note  which  I  find  concerning  these 

pUBlta,  laionns  me  that  the  above-mentioned  crow's-foot,  being  taken  out  * 
again  at  aim  meniha  after  it  was  put  in,  weighed  a  drachm^nd  a  half, 
luting  a  grain  and  a  half-Hhat  is,  somewhat  above  thrice  as  much  as  it 
tfd  at  first.  This  last drenmstance  (of  the  increaae  of  weight)  1  therefore 
thooght  fit  partkularly  to  make  trial  oi;  and  set  down  tipon  this  account 
amongst  others,  that  having  doubted  the  roots  and  leaTOS  that  seemed 
produced  out  of  water  might  really  bo  bo  by  an  oblongation  and  an  expan- 
sum  01  the  plants  ^as  I  hare  purposely  tried,  that  an  onion  weighed  and 
laldup  inlhe  spring,  though  after  some  weeks  keepin-  in  the  air  it  shot 

iV!!»!^rr!r^  ^""^^  incorporating  the  airor 

»WJ»tltole«atiniM  with  iteelf,  and  consequently  thereby  growing  heavier, 
'••»™8»«»«4rf  its  fcrmer  weight),  it  might  by  this  circumstance 
appear  that  tkii«  may  be  a  M  assfmiiaUon  and  tnmsmntation  of  water  into 
the  substance  of  the  vegeUMo,  aa  I  elsewhere  also  shew  by  other  proolii. 
For  thi8  be,ng  made  ont,  from  thence  I  Infbr  that  the  same  cor- 
puscles which,  convening  together  after  one  matter,  compose  that  fiuid. 
inodorous,  colourless,  and  in.ipid  body  of  water,  being  contexted  after 
other  manner,  may  constitute  ditfering  concretes  which  ,nay  have  firm- 
nees,  opacity,  odours,  smells,  tastes,  colours,  and  several  other  manifest 
^naittiee^  and  that  too  very  different  from  one  another.   And  besides  oil 
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ikU,  tlMM  dSatitect  potttoDs  dP  ImmimUA  waler  nuiy  km  many  «ither 
qanlitios  witlMMii  txMpliiig  those  that  are  wont  to  hi^  called  specific  or 
OOrally  nitBMt  4ll«  sereral  medicinal  Tirtaes  attr'buted  bj  Mthora  to 
tpesnnint,  nnd  to  perivrinkle,  to  nuiiforoin,  and  tu  Raphanus  aqaaticus. 
And  a.s  for  Kanunculus,  that  plant  being  reckuncd  oiuongst  poisonons 
ones,  and  amongst  those  that  raise  blisters,  it  will  bo  easily  granted  that 
it  hath  ii8  other  poisons,  an  occult  deleterial  faculty  ;  and  indeed  it  some- 
what  deatrvM  oar  wonder  that  so  insipid  and  innocent  a  thing  as  liair 
w«tflr»  thoold  1m  capiUe  of  being  tuned  Into  a  inlietaiice  of  ttteh  a  pien* 
fmg  and  cavtik  naloe^  aa  ¥7  eaotact  to  lalae  Uiaten  on  «  hnman  hod j. 
And /et  perhape  that  ia  no  leeestnoge  which  wo  oliewhefo  relator  thai  m 
plant  consisting  chiefly  of  transmuted  water,  did  hj  diatiUataon  alBnd  oa 
a  true  oil,  that  would  not  mingle  with  water,  and  consequently  was  easily 
convertible  into  fire.  But  whether  or  no  this  experiment,  or  any  such 
like,  prove  that  almost  all  things  may  bo  made  of  all  things,  not  irame- 
diately,  but  by  intervention  of  buccessive  changes  and  disponitions,  is  a 
question  to  which  we  elsewhere  say  somethiugi  but  are  not  willing  in 
Ihia place  to  aay  anything.  And  If  it  bo.hafeol^oeted  thai  the  aolid 
auhatanoa  that  aeeroaa  to  aplanl  rooted  in  water>  proeeeda  not  ataUftem 
tho  water  itaelf»  hat  from  tho  nitrona  Iht  and  earthy  anbatancea  that  may 
be  presumed  to  abound  even  in  common  water,  I  shall  at  preaent  reply, 
that  tfaoi^h  as  to  divers  plants  that  flourish  after  rain^  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  they  may  in  part  be  nourished  as  well  by  the  saline  nnd  earthy  snV 
stances  to  which  the  rain  usually  proves  a  vehicle,  a.s  by  the  ruin  itself; 
yet,  as  to  what  the  objection  holds  forth  about  the  plants  that  prou-  not 
in  the  ground,  but  in  glas&cs  filled  with  water,  it  should  not  be  barely 
aaid  bat  prored,  wbieh  hi  will  not  perhaps  think  easy  to  be  done,  thai 
coondaaa  hew  Taat  a  qwmti^  of  Um  water  ia  raqoklto  to  ba  «diilai 
aiwajy  t«  obtain  aa  moch  aa  one  oonee  of  diy  residence^  whether  aalino  of 
earthy.** 

Such  wm  the  curiooi  Mgacione  reaioiu&gt  of  the  Olnstrioai 
Boyle ;  be  mm  ever  on  the  watoh  for  the  diaeowj  of  trolly 

always  ready  to  promote  its  acqnisitloii.    In  the  PM,  TVmM, 

No.  xxiii.  p.  524,  is  a  series  of  suggestions  by  him  to  try  the 
effects  of  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump  on  plants, 
seedsy  egg?  of  silk-worms.  It  will  be  seen  by  some  of  his  ob 
servalions  which  I  haye  given  above*  that  he  was  by  no  means 
an  inattentive  obeerver  of  the  nii^  powers  of  transmuta- 
tion poaBtsBfld  hy  pUmts*  These  aooorded  very  clearly  with 
other  notions  <tf  Boyle's,  for  this  grsai  philosopher  was  pei^ 
haps  the  last  betiever  in  the  power  of  transmvting  other  me- 
tals into  gold,  for  he  tells  us,  with  all  the  earnest  gravity  of 
an  alchemist,  that  "  First  I  must  acquaint  you  with  what  was  not  long 
since  related  to  me  by  Dr  K.,  a  person  exceeding  for  both  from  the  cus- 
tom, and  in  titis  particular  from  tlio  tciuxitat  ion,  of  telling  untratlil*  Re  tli^ 
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oiisuredme,  that,  lending  liitlaborntory,  in  TTolInnd,  ton  friend  of  his  dur- 
ing his  own  absence,  and  iMTing  in  tliai  laboratory,  amongst  other  things, 
great  store  of  aquafortis  of  several  compositions,  which  lie  had  miule  to  em- 
ploy about  his  famous  scarlet  dye,  this  friend  of  his  sent  hini  word,  a  while 
after  his  departure,  that,  by  digesting  gold  with  an  aquafortis,  ho  had  sepa- 
rated the  tincture  or  yellow  sulphur  from  it,  and  made  it  volatile  (the  re- 
niftioing  body  growing  white),  and  that  wltli  thil  golden  tinctnre  lie  kad, 
not  witboat  gain,  tamed  silver  (m  to  part  of  it)  into  veiy  perfoet  gold. 
Upon  wbich  advertisementy  the  DoetOTi  speedily  retnming  to  his  labont* 
toiy,  did  kimsolft  with  the  same  aqaafottii,  diTeta  times  draw  n  TOlatile 
tSnctore  of  gold,  wbieh  did  torn  silver  into  true  gold,  and  (that  I  may  add 
that  upon  the  bye  to  gratify  your  curiosity)  when  I  demanded  whether  or 
no  the  tincture  was  capable  to  transmute  or  graduate  as  much  silver  as 
equalled  in  \v(.  iglit  that  gold  from  whence  tlie  tincture  was  drawn,  he  as- 
sured me,  that  out  of  an  ounce  of  gold  he  drew  as  much  sulphur  or  tinc- 
ture us  sutticed  to  turn  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  silver  into  that  noblest  me- 
tal. Bnt  onr  Hector  fonnd  liimaelf  mncli  miatalun  in  the  hopes  of  grow* 
ing  rich  by  ibis  ezperiment,  for  a  while  after,  endeavovrii^  to  make  it 
again,  his  hopes  were  fmslrated,  which  he  aseribes  to  the  aqnaforti^  and 
therefore  has  attempted  the  same  work  afresh." 

Boyle  could  not,  when  pondering  over  the  possible  trans- 
mutation of  gold,  long  divest  his  mind  from  the  phenomena 
exhibited  in  the  transmutations  of  vegetable  life  ;  he  alludes, 
therefore,  in  explanation  of  the  Doctoi*'s  failure,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  various  varieties  of  roses  from  one  plant,  and  then 
with  his  usual  gravity,  he  proceeds  to  oarefiiUy  examine  what 
certain  learned  writers  had  delivered  as  truths,  "That  if  a  lixi- 

viam  made  of  the  ashes  or  fixed  sijt  of  a  bmned  plant  be  frosen,  there 
will  appear  in  the  ice  the  idea  of  the  same  plant,  for  we  have  divert  times 

purposely  made  trial  of  this  experiment  without  the  promised  success ;  and 
1  remember,  tliat  in  tlic  last  cold  season  proper  for  such  trials,  I  purposelv 
made  a  lixiviuui  of  fair  water  and  salt  of  \vormwuod,  and  having  fro/en 
It,  1  could  not  discern  in  the  ice  anything  more  like  wormwood  than  to 
several  other  plants." 

The  days  of  Evelyn  and  Boyle  were  indeed  those  when 
science  began  to  dawn  in  England,  when  her  rays  first 
began  to  extend  towards  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  for  previous  to  tiiat  period  little  was  known  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  vegetables,  their  food  or  their  habits ;  that 
the  atmoq^here  had  anything  to  do  with  thehr  snpport  was 
hardly  even  imagined,  and  till  the  days  of  Von  Helmont, 
who  was  bom  in  1588,  the  existence  of  more  than  one  kind 
of  air  or  gas  was  not  even  suspected.  Von  Helmont  certain- 
ly mentions  inflammable  gas,  and  gas  from  wood,  or  carbo- 
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mo  acid  gas,  wlueh  plants  emit  when  vegetating  in  the  dark* 

And  although  this  chemist,  by  his  eelehrated  experiment 
with  a  willow  tree,  endeavoured  to  sliew  that  m  ater,  and  that 
water  only,  is  the  food  of  plants,  and  otherwise  advocated 
very  erroneous  views  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  yet 
still  all  his  experiments,  like  those  of  his  great  contempora- 
ries, were  of  inestimable  benefit  to  mankind,  as  leading  to  new 
views,  firesh  inqniries,  additional  and  more  acenrate  ezperi* 
menti.    The  chemist  was  only  then  begun  to  mmgle  more 
practical  objects  with  his  dreams  (for  even  Boyle,  we  have 
seen,  was  one  of  the  alchemists,  as  Voii  Helmont  was  an  as- 
trologer) ;  and  then  came  our  great  Bacon  to  mainly  aid  and 
assist  in  the  dispersion  of  arguments  and  mere  verbiage,  and 
in  the  arraying  of  experiments  and  facts  in  their  place.  Ba- 
con saw  all  these  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher ;  he  described 
the  alchemists,  their  blunders,  and  theur  discoveries  very  hap- 
pily, when  he  compared  them  to  those  husbandmen  who,  in 
searching  for  a  treasure  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  their  land, 
by  turning  up  and  pulverizing  the  soil  rendered  it  fertile.  In 
searching,  says  Davy,  for  brilliant  impossibilities,  they  some- 
times discovered  useful  realities.    When,  therefore,  such  men 
as  these  broke  through  the  sage  dogmas  of  the  schoolmen,—* 
and  it  was  once  nnderstood  that  there  were  other  component 
parts  of  this  globe  of  ours  besides   fire,  water,  earth,  and  air," 
~they  created  doubts,  which  soon  rendered,  as  it  were,  neces- 
sary fiffther  inquiries.   Von  flelmont,  as  we  have  seen,  first 
announced  that  there  were  more  than  one  kind  of  gas,  and 
then  it  was  found,  that  so  far  from  the  air  we  breathe  being 
composed  of  only  one  simple  gas,  that  it  actually  consists  of 
three ;  that  the  plants  inhaled  only  one  of  these,  and  that  ani- 
niab  required  another ;  to  these  facts  were  added  the  separa- 
tion and  careful  examination  of  them  all ;  fresh  facts  rapidly 
accumulated,  and  it  was  speedily  found  that  the  leaves  of 
plants  not  only  required  the  free  access  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
to  their  leaves,  but  that  their  roots  were  benefited  almost  in 
a  similar  degree  by  its  application.     It  was  found,  too,  that 
these  atmospheric  gases  had  always  combined  with  them,  a 
▼aryiug  proportbn  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  many  other  ^cts 
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now  began  to  n^idly  aodmiiilate.  Dr  Black  demonstMlod 
the  natore  of  fixed  air  or  carbonic  add  gas,  and  that  It  ibnnedi 
with  lime,  chalk. 

In  the  list  of  labourers  in  the  field  of  iiiieumatic  chcmifitry 
(a  branch  of  tlie  science  which  so  materially  elucidates  many 
of  the  cultivator's  operations),  no  one  is  perhaps  more  worthy 
of  our  notice  than  Dr  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  gas» 
or  vital  air,  and  the  originator  of  many  enrious  and  inatmc- 
tive  experiments  in  vegetable  chemistry,  who  had  clearly 
shewn  that  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  (oxygen  gas)  com- 
bined with  metals  and  other  combustibles ;  and  now  discove- 
ries of  all  kinds  poured  in.  Nitrogen,  the  largest  portion  of 
the  atmosphere,  was  discovered  by  Dr  Rutherford,  and  che- 
mistry was  pursued  with  an  ardour  which  had  not  yet  been 
equalled  in  any  period  of  the  history  of  this  fascinating  science. 

The  celebrated  Priestley  was  bom  in  1738,  and  very  early 
began  that  coarse  of  experiments  upon  the  gaseous  matter 
evolved  by  plants,  which  led  to  so  many  discoveries  and  addi- 
tional important  labours, — experiments  which  justly  entitle 
him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  enlightened  cultiva- 
tors of  the  earth.  "  His  clianictcristics,"  obscncH  an  excellent  che- 
mist of  our  a;;c,  "  were  ardent  ze;il  and  the  most  unwearied  industry,  bo 
cxpoMxi  all  tlio  bubsttmccs  he  could  procure  to  chemical  agoncicb,  and 
brought  forward  bin  rocalus  m  ihey  occurred  without  attempting  logical 
method  or  ■dentifie  arrangement.  He  poeaeeted  in  tbo  highest  degree 
ingennooaneas  and  the  lore  of  truth ;  hia  manipnlationa,  though  ndver  rcry 
refined,  were  nimya  almple^  snd  oflten  ingeniona :  chemlatry  owea  to 
feme  of  her  most  important  instrumenta  of  reeeenh,  iod  >MBf  ef  her 
most  useful  combioetioBB,  and  no  single  person  ever  diaooTered  to  many 
new  and  curioue  anbstances."  To  Priestley  belongs  discover)'  of  the 
oxygen  gas  or  vital  air  emitted  by  all  plants  vegetating  in  tho 
light.  This  Priestley  called  depbloguticated  gas,  for  he  flourish- 
ed in  the  days  of  the  unknown  imaginary  substanee  called  by  the 
chemists  of  hb  day  Phlogiston .  He  was  aware  of  several  facts  in 
vegetable  chemistry  which  have  since  his  day  been  announced 
as  new  discoveries  ;  for  instance,  he  found  that  although  plants 
growing  in  the  dark  lose  their  ^eea  colour,  yet  that,  when  a 
portion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  is  present  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  with  plants  growing  in  coal  mines,  then  their  green  colour 
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b  preserved.    For  his  discoireries  In  vegetable  chemistry  he 

received  from  the  Royal  Society  the  Copley  medal,  and  would 
have  been  a  much  more  iweful  and  more  popular  friend  to  the 
cultivators  of  his  country,  had  he  not  unfortunately  interested 
bimeelf  w  ith  several  political  and  other  themes  in  which  his 
snoeess  by  no  metns  equalled  that  whieb  he  me|  mkh  m  his 
chereieal  philosophy.  He  eoUected  the  resolts  of  his  oxperl* 
monts  in  Natural  Philosophy  into  six  separate  vohuaes^  whieh 
he  republished  in  1790  in  three  volumes,  with  a  long  rambling 
preface  of  44  pages,  in  which  he  mixed  up  his  chemistry,  di- 
vinity, natural  theology,  and  political  opinions  with  the  zeal 
of  a  martyr,  and  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  He  was  ever 
Mudous,  in  all  his  researches,  for  the  advancement  of  truth, 
and  told  his  readers,  p.  16,  that,  "  Foe  ik»  mIw  «r  concisenees,  I 
have  not  indeed  troubled  the  render  with  every  co^Jectore  and  Lypothacia 
which  I  formerly  adopted,  but  I  liave  not  failed  to  mention  the  most  con- 
siderable of  thcni,  not  beinp:  ashamed  of  the  mistakes  I  have  made,  and 
being  williiif;  to  encourage  young;  adventurers  by  slipwins;  thcni  that,  not- 
withstanding the  many  errors  to  which  even  the  most  engucioub  and  the  most 
cautious  are  incident,  their  labours  may  be  crowned  with  considerable  sac- 
con*" 

■  He  spoke,  too,  with  all  the  modesty  of  a  man  of  real  science, 
of  his  own  important  discoveries,  when  he  said,— "As  to  myself, 
I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  produce  a  work  ou  this  subject  that  shall  bo 
•nytliing  like  complete,  Evsiy  pablication  J  lisve  fiwikl/  acloiowloSgad 
lo  bs  vnjr  imperfed^  and  the  ywteat  I  am  m  zmdy  to  acknowli4g»  ii  to. 
Bat  paradoKifiJ  m  ii  may  laaei,  thia  viU  aver  be  Che  eaae  in  the  pNgraaa 
of  natural  science,  to  long  aa  the  wodka  «l  Ood  are  lika  himself;  iaSaita 
and  inexhaustible.  In  completing  one  diacorery,  we  never  fail  to  get  aa 
imperfect  knowledge  of  others,  of  which  we  could  have  had  no  idea  be- 
fore, so  that  we  cannot  solve  one  doubt  without  creating  several  new  ones. 
The  greater  the  circle  of  light,  tlic  greater  is  the  darkness  by  which  it  is 
confined;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  nioie  light  wo  get,  the  more  thought- 
ful we  ought  to  be."  He  quotes  a  saying  of  Father  Beccaria,  the 
philosopher  of  Turin,  with  regard  to  the  great  Franklin,  which 
in  a  great  measure  is  well  applied  to  Priestley, — "  1      «>orry  that 

the  jHtlUiod  w>rl'f,  which  is  so  very  transitory',  should  take  the  great  Frank- 
lin from  the  world  of  nature,  which  can  never  change  or  fail."  "  Could  I 
imagine,"  he  odds  in  another  place,  "  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  could 
oyer  be  exhansicd,  and  thai  we  were  approaching  to  a  leroiinaUoa  of  Mir 
inquiries,  I  eonld  more  conientadlj  ahnt  my  eyes  on  •  aoana  m  whiek  no- 
thiqg  more  waa  to  bo  seen  or  dono.  Battoqiiiithealageatpco8ent(aiid 
IWitofalkaatpaator  Ikhiga  will  be  oiaoay  limilar  hi  any  f atnia  ptriod 
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of  our  existence)  without  the  hope  of  revisiting  it  would  fill  me  tvitU  the 
deepest  r^et.  Thus  I  feel  on  the  idea  of  ceaving  to  breathe,  when  I 
hm  jiut  begun  to  know  what  it  ii  that  I  do  breathe.*' 

MThen  Priestley  describes  his  experiments  and  his  modes  of 
operation,  there  is  nothing  of  the  incomprehensible  recipes  of 
the  .ilchemists  about  the  detail.  All  seems  so  attractively 
simple  that  a  child  might  repeat  them.  Take,  for  instance. 
Ills  account  of  the  tray  he  operated  in  experimenting  vponllie 

breathing  of  animals.     If  I  want  to  try  whether  an  animal  wiU  lira 

in  any  kind  of  dr»  I  ilnt  pnt  the  air  into  a  amall  vessel  (inverted  ovar 
water),  just  larg^  enough  to  gire  ii  room  to  stretch  itself,  and  as  I  gene- 
rally make  use  of  mice  for  this  purpose,  I  have  found  it  very  convenient 
to  use  the  hollow  part  of  a  tall  beer  plass,  which  contains  between  two  and 
three  ounce  measures  of  air.  In  this  vessel  a  mouse  will  live  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour.  For  the  purj>oso  of  these  experiments,  it  is  most 
eonvoniaiit  to  oatch  the  mice  in  small  wire  trape,  out  of  which  H  ia  oaay 
lo  tako  than^  and  holding  them  by  tha  back  of  tho  nock,  to  paaa  thoni 
throngh  the  water  into  tho  vaital  whieh  eontaina  tha  air.  If  I  ea^act  that 
the  mouse  will  live  a  oondderable  time,  I  tako  care  to  pnt  into  the  Toatal 
aomething  on  which  it  may  conveniently  sit,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water. 
Tf  the  air  be  good,  the  mottio  will  be  perfectly  at  its  ease,  having  suffered 
nothing  by  its  passing  through  the  wnter.  If  the  air  be  supposed  to  be 
noxious,  it  will  be  proper  (if  the  operator  be  desirous  of  presers'ing  the 
mice  for  farther  use)  to  keep  hold  of  their  tails,  that  they  may  bo  with- 
'drawn  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness,  but  if  the  air  be 
thoroughly  noxious,  and  the  mouse  happens  to  got  a  Inll  fnapirationt  it  will 
be  impoaeibio  to  do  thia  bafoio  it  bo  absolatoly  irracoraiablo.  Uioo  mvsi 
be  kqit  ia  a  pretty  exact  temperatme^  for  either  much  boat  or  much  cold 
kills  them  presently,  Tho  place  in  which  I  generally  kept  them  was  a 
ehelf  over  the  kitchen  fireplace,  where,  as  it  is  naaal  in  Yorksliire,  the  fire 
never  goes  out,  so  that  the  heat  varies  very  little,  and  I  find  it  to  be,  at  a 
medium,  about  70  degrees.  When  tliey  had  been  made  to  pass  through 
the  water,  as  they  necessarily  must  be  in  order  to  a  cliange  of  air,  they 
require  and  will  bear  a  very  considerable  dt^^ree  of  heat  to  warm  and  dry 
them.** 

He  ascertained,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  many  curious 
facts,  which  have,  since  his  time,  more  than  once  been  an- 
nouiicod  as  new  discoveries ;  he  found  (vol.  i.  p.  224)  that 
plants  would  grow  for  seyend  months  in  hydrogen  'gas,  and 
that  the  gas  became  in  conieqaenoe  somewhat  less  inflamma- 
ble, bvt  they  speedily  perished  when  placed  m  nitrons  acid 
gas ;  and  he  fbnnd,  too,  that  a  confined  portion  of  air,  depriTcd 
of  Its  oxygen  by  a  lighted  candle,  had  its  oxygen  restored  by 
a  sprig  of  mint  being  confined  in  it,  and  that  so  completely, 
that  a  mouse  placed  in  it  suffered  no  iucouvenience,  and  a 
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oandle  again  burnt  in  it  as  weU  as  tiia  first  I  ganeraUy," 
he  say8»  **  fbiind  that  five  or  mx  days  were  svffieieikt  to  restore 
this  air  when  the  pknt  was  in  its  vigour ;  whereas  I  have  kept 
the  same  kind  of  air  in  glass  vessels,  immersed  in  water  many 

niontlis,  without  being  able  to  perceive  that  the  least  altera- 
tion had  been  made  in  it."  How  near  lie  was  to  the  discovery 
that  it  is  oxygen  gas  which  is  always  emitted  by  growing 
plants,  will  be  perceived  by  his  remark :  Tliis  restoration 
of  air  I  found  depended  upon  the  w^ffeiaUt^  mMb  of  the  plant, 
ibr»  though  I  kept  a  great  number  of  the  fresh  leayes  of  mint 
in  a  small  quantity  of  air,  in  which  candles  had  burnt  oat,  and 
changed  them  frequently  for  a  long  space  of  time,  I  could  per- 
ceive no  melioration  in  the  state  of  the  air.** 

At  page  255  of  vol.  iii.  he  has  a  section  upon  "  the  resto- 
ration of  air,  infected  with  animal  respiration,  or  putrefaction 
by  vegetation."'  In  this  he  details  a  mass  of  laborious  experi- 
*  mentSyupon  which  succeeding  chemists  refined,and  of  which  the 
sdentifie  cultivator  often  unknowingly  avails  himself— -princi- 
ples which  Priestley^s  experiments  thus,  for  the  first  time,  de- 
monstrated. Dr  Franklin,  to  whom  Priestley  communicated 
these  curious  and  instructive  experiments,  wrote  to  him  imme- 
diatoly,  observing  very  justly,  That  the  vegetable  creation 
should  restore  the  air,  which  is  spoiled  by  the  animal  part  of  it» 
looks  like  a  rational  system,  and  seems  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the 
re8t«4hus»  five  purifies  water  all  the  world  over.  It  purifies  it 
by  distillation  when  it  raises  it  in  vapours  and  lets  it  fall  in  rain, 
and  Farther  still  by  filtration,  when  keeping  it  fluid  it  sufiers 
that  rain  to  percolate  the  earth.  We  knew  before  that  putrid 
animal  substances  were  converted  into  sweet  vegetables  when 
mixed  with  the  earth  and  applied  as  manure ;  and  now,  it 
seems,  that  the  same  putrid  substances  mixed  with  the  air 
have  a  similar  efieot.  The  strong  thriving  state  of  your  mint 
in  putrid  air,  seems  to  shew  that  the  ahr  is  mended  by  taking 
something  from  it,  and  not  by  adding  to  it  (the  plant  does 
both,  it  emits  oxygen  gas,  and  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
&c.,  produced  by  combustion  and  putrefaction).  I  hope," 
he  adds,  "  this  will  give  some  check  to  the  rage  of  destroying 
trees  Uiat  grow  near  houses,  which  has  accompanied  our  late 
improvements  in  gavdenin^^  firom  an  opinion  of  their  being 
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unwholesome."  At  page  293  he  has  a  chapter  on  "  the  poii- 
iScstion  of  air  by  plants,  and  tiie  faiflnence  cf  light  on  that  pro* 
oesB."  The  rery  title  betrays  the  knowledge  to  ^ch  he  had 
attained,  fbr  it  is  well  known  now,  that  it  Is  only  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  light  that  purify  air. 

Priestley  tried  tlie  eftoct  of  various  solutions  upon  vege- 
tation in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  he  saw  the  importance  of 
the  research  in  its  true  light,  and  he  commenced  with  an  ar- 
door  that  few  diffioolties  were  likely  to  sarmovnt.  He  thought, 
fbr  instance,  that  plants  were  endued  with  sensation,  and 
that  like  animals  they  were  eifocted  by  Tarions  stimulants. 

To  tty,  he  m^s,  the  dBwit  ef  dUBweBt  ttlmvU  cm  the  raoto  of  pleato, 
I  pal  into  phialo,  oonteinieg  aa  oenee  meeme  aad  a  half  of  eonmiea 
.weior>  small  quantities  of  common  salt,  from  one  grain  to  twelve,  and 
more.  In  all  those  which  containtHl  more  than  twelve  the  plants  died  iiii* 
mediately,  but  in  that  phial  the  plant  lived  ;i  few  days,  and  the  rest  died 
in  their  order  to  that  which  contained  three  grains  of  salt,  whii  li  peemed 
to  grow  an  well  as  the  plant  in  simple  water.  And  it  was  romarkahiu  that 
not  only  the  pluut,  but  also  those  which  had  died,  scomcd  to  flourish  moro 
at  the  ^r$ti  ihaa  those  which  grew  in  simple  water ;  and  that  which  had 
thfee  grains  of  salt,  and  also  that  which  had  one  grain,  etmHnued  I0  Um 
after  the  plant  in  simple  wator  was  deed.*** 

Afanost  every  page  of  Priestley's  woiks,  In  Ihct,  betrays  the 
indefatigable  ardour  with  which  he  enquired  into  the  food  and 
habits  of  plants  :  and,  although  mixed  up  with  many  rude  ex- 
periments and  false  conclusions,  yet,  after  making  all  these 
deductiona,  a  rich  mass  of  valuable  matter  still  remains  to  re- 
ward the  reader  for  the  trouble  of  travelling  through  the  six 
volumes  of  his  works  on  Natural  Philosoplgr. 

Such,  then,  was  the  progress  made  in  yegetahlf  chemistry'-*- 
such  the  noble  services  rendered  to  agriculture,  by  one  or  two 
only  of  the  great  chemical  philosophers  who  adorned  the  middle 
and  latter  portions  of  the  eighteenth  century — labours  of  which 
modern  agrii  ultiirists  are  in  every  direction  reaping  the  advan- 
tage. Thus  Priestley's  discoveries,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of 
air  on  plants,  elucidated  at  once  the  greattruths  for  whiohJethro 
Tnll  had  so  long  and  so  ardently  eontendsd,  that  the  lesves  aad 
the  roots  of  plants  eould  not  be  too  copiously  supplied  with  at- 
mospheric air.  These  every  fanner  feels  are  now  well  demon- 
strated by  the  success  which  attends  his  wide  drilled  rows  of 

*  Natand  Fhilooophjr,  voL  i  p.  ICS. 
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corii"»flw  iMMM^Me  IniilMiidiy,  ih%  ridge  tystem  of  drilling 
tnmipe,  and  many  oilier  pheaommui  of  T^gotation,  of  whiflh  I 

need  not  now  remind  him.  To  tuoh  men  as  these  the  scientifio 
cultivator  well  knows  that  organic  chemistry  is  indeed  deeply 
indebted.  And  even  the  most  thoughtless  farmer  cannot  but 
dorivo  advantage  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  men  like 
tkoBi,  foe  even  he  meet  admire  their  indeHitigable  March  after 
truth;  andwlMAfaeaeeehowdiAsiiHitwaafinptliett tomake 
iuflli  valnalile  edraaoea  in  Imowledge^  at  they  did  so  steadily 
and  so  fHntlentlyi  he  will  perhape  be  inelined  to  heliere  tiiat  as 
they,  by  steady  perseverance  and  laborious  experiments  of 
sometimes  the  most  unpromising  kind,  succeeded  in  rcapinj^ 
at  last  an  abundant  liiirvest,  so  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
by  the  cultivation  of  a  similar  i^irit  of  rational,  caatious,  en- 
qairy»  fresh  and  valuable  disooveries  of  new  plants,  yet  tmstui- 
pected  ptepetties  in  these  at  pMsent  produced,  end  new  and 
nore  proAtable  OMdes  of  ttOage,  will  yet  arise  to  reward,  to 
demte,  and  to  hononr,  many  ftitnre  generations  of  scientific 
and  prosperous  farmers. 


on  taiaoiroxaTaioAL  suaTiriifa  Ain>  lbybluko. 

W.  Qalobaith,  Edinbnzgh. 

ffr  a  previoos  number  of  this  Jom^al  for  March  1840,  I 
gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  various  proposed 
surveys  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  methods  that  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued to  ensure  the  necessary  accuracy.  I  also  applied  these 
methods  partially  to  some  small  surreys,  and  to  the  astrono- 
mical determiDatfoii  of  the  position  of  a  few  points,  which 
ahme  eoidd  he  accomplished  by  a  sfaigle  indhridnal  from  his 
own  laboori  and  at  his  own  expense*  By  these  I  diewed  that 
the  maps  and  marine  charts  now  In  Ihe  hands  of  the  public, 
wore  very  erroneous,  and  the  absolute  necessity  there  was 
for  new  surveys,  especially  by  a  government  which  had  post- 
poned those  of  Scotland  repeatedly,  under  the  plea  of  survey- 
ing other  more  important  or  more  necesssry  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, or  of  its  dependeneies.  Without  impugning  the  impar- 
tiality of  these  riews^  we  may  be  allowed  to  urge  the  elaimB 
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of  the  people  of  SeoUaod  to  a  shm  of  the  afttetttkm  of  9»- 
▼eranieiit/for  their  peaceeble,  ofderlj,  tad  mdnatrioiui  hahHs. 
From  thif  eoosidenituMi  it  would  appear,  that  had  a  amall  part, 
of  the  expenses,  sared  on  the  rery  moderate  military  force 

necessary  here,  in  comparison  with  that  elsewhere,  been  so 
employed,  Scotland  might  have  been  accurately  and  minutely 
surveyed  many  years  ago.  But  while  justice  to  other  parta 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  constantly  ringing  in  our  ears^  justtoe 
to  Seoliland  is  seldom  heard,  and  eonseqiiently  her  antotoati 
have  heen  frequently  aaorifieed  to  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
ivfaoee  inhaHtanta  are  more  oUunoroaa,  though,  in  ear  hmnble 
ofnnion,  the  most  worthy  oaght  always  to  be  the  most  highly 
favoured.  Without  wishing,  by  these  remarks,  to  give  offence 
in  any  (juarter,  we  certainly  do  think  that  the  claims  of  Scot- 
land ought  to  have  been  attended  to  many  years  ago,  because 
it^will  presently  be  shewn  that  the  maps  of  the  country  in 
those  loealities  which  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  ea* 
amining,  ought  more  properly  to  be  designated  eoHMimtu 
than  aeewrate  maps. 

Now,  however,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sur- 
vey will  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  since,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, an  Act  of  Parliament  has  lately  been  passed,  granting 
to  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  with  the  adjacent  isles,  a  regular  snrvey  on  a  scale 
of  six  inches  to  a  mile,  in  which  it  will  be  possible  to  insert 
every  object  of  importance,  and  to  determine  aoeurately  the 
area  of  tfie  whole  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  minor  sabdt- 
visions.  Parties  of  the  sappers  and  miners  have  been,  and 
now  ai'C,  busily  engaged  in  erecting  the  necessary  piles  on 
conspicuous  heights,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  surveying  engineers,  forming  a  kind  of  network 
of  triangles,  covering  the  whole  country,  constituting  what  is 
technically  called  the  primary  trianguktion,  whose  sides  ex- 
tend to  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  in  some  rare  cases,  to  one  humdnd 
mileft.  These  are  then  snbdivided  into  others,  whose  sides 
extend  to  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  called  the  secondary  triangula- 
tion,  which  arc  again  broken  down  into  other>*  still  smaller, 
having  sides  of  four  or  five  miles,  called  the  tertiary  triangu* 
hition.   The  old  three  ieet  great  theodolite,  and  the  netp  two 
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feet  drdej  by  Troqgfalott  and  Sunms,  an  employed  on  the  pri- 
mary  trimgiiirtinii,  the  tweh^isehelndea  geaeratty  on  liw  le- 
eondary ;  and,  fiiially«  tiie  seven  and  five  indi  tfieedoihee  on 

the  tertiary,  whose  subdivisions  are  filled  in  and  completed  by 
the  chain.    In  the  primary  triangulation  especially,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  according  to  the  plan  generally  followed  on  the  Conti- 
nent, that  all  the  three  angles  in  each  triangle,  will,  if  possi- 
ble, be  aftaajff  obeerved.   In  my  opinion,  a  eylindrical  pole 
flhoaid  be  inserted  in  the  centre  of  tiie  piles,  as  the  axis  of  the 
signal  to  be  interaeoted  at  distant  points,  since,  witboot  these, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  a  Tery  aoenrate  bisection  can  hardly 
be  effected.  I  had  some  experience  of  this  last  autumn,  dur- 
ing my  observations  on  Goatfell,  in  the  island  of  Arran,  which 
will  be  detailed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper,  and  was 
even  obstructed,  and  had  my  observations  rendered  somewhat 
^ssoidant,  by  the  unintentional  thoughtlessness  of  some  of 
our  tooriste      got  i^on  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  partially  in- 
jured it  during  my  operations,  so  as  to  render  the  biseetion 
of  the  same  point  hardly  possible.   It  is,  theivfbre,  the  duty 
of  all  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates  of  burghs,  and 
country  gentlemen,  to  endeavour  to  protect  these  piles,  and, 
if  possible,  to  punish  offenders,  so  that  the  engineers  may  be 
enabled  to  pursue  their  operations  as  rapidly  and  successfully 
as  the  nature  of  the  servioe  will  permit   In  the  NmMe  De^ 
weripiim  Oeamtirigme  de  la  Fnmee  (an  operation  similar  to 
our  Trigonometrseal  Survey,)  Premiers  Parik,  page  156,  by 
M.  Puissant,  it  is  said,  that  in  the  triangnla^n  of  Italy,  by 
MM.  Plana  and  Carlini,  embracing  a  chain  of  sixteen  trian- 
gles, extending  from  ISuperga,  near  Turin,  to  Mont  Colom- 
bier,  in  Savoy,  the  angles  of  ever}-  triangle  have  been  all 
mosansed  with  so  mash  precision,  that  the  greatest  error  of 
the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  one  of  these  triangleB  did  not 
'exeeed  li  seooods.  Wtthont  an  aoenrate  and  well-defined 
system  of  a^gnalsi  saoh  a  degree  of  preoiBion  is  unattainable, 
even  in  llie  fine  diraato  of  Itely,  and  still  more  so  in  the  very 
inferior  and  unsteady  weather  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the 
moist  atmosphere  among  the  Hebrides.    Notwithstanding  the 
apparently  formidable  difficulties  attending  our  survey  from 
thi^  tlussSi  StUly  ]Mnievor»  every  eaastion  should  be  made 
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oquAl  thM  ill  Meuniey,  or  orm  to  mptm  tbta,  if  pwible. 
This  Ma  onlj  bi  daM  hy  imiimiiif  Hm  ohmw^iim  of  .^ll 
tiM  aoglet  of  erery  triaoglo,  a  oonridtftibla  nmnlier  of 
Hm^  tiM  aignali  Mteig  tb»  IriiHgtii  «f       iinl  M4or» 

having  a  height  of  about  ^^Ijij^  of  the  length  of  the  sides, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  base  one-third  of  the  heiglit.  Their 
local  position  should  be  so  chosen,  as  to  hi'  seen  against  the 
■kyi  or  the  sum  of  the  two  zenith  distances  of  the  aumniits  of 
any  two  pilos>  shoiild,  at  the  intemediate  ooe^  exceed  1^. 
If  thie  eannot  be  doiie«  then  the  eipAle  era  pn^ooM  en  the 
•oil,  and  they  ehould  be  painted  wkiUt  ii  on  m  tkuA  gramad  i 
hat  blach,  if  en  a  white  or  light  one.  In  general^  refleetinit 
heliostata,  of  a  simple  construction,  such  as  those  employed  on 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  will  be  found  ver}  useful ;  but 
there  should  be  some  definite  mode  of  placing  them  in  the 
axis  of  tlie  pile,  by  means  of  a  oontral  wooden  pole.  Signals 
for  the  triangnlatftoii  of  the  aeeoad  order,  shoidd  haire  abont 
the  •Bine  proportion  to  tlie  aides  of  their  trianglei«  and  for 
thoee  of  the  third,  simple  polee  will  be  anffieient.  The  hori*- 
Bontal  and  vertieal  angles  of  triang^of  the  first  order,  shonM 
be  repeated  about  niz  times,  those  of  the  second  order  /aur 
times,  and  those  of  the  third,  three  times,  at  least,  which  in 
favourable  cases  may  be  increased,  but  in  no  case  diminiibed. 
That  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  as  farourable  as 
poonihK  the  obeonratkMis,  eepeeinllj  for  levdlin§,  shenid  he 
made  towards  midrday.  In  all  onaes  aiMrate  pkns  of  the 
aignak  rfionld  he  nadb,  and  marks  fbrmed  of  aa  large  stones 
as  possible,  by  means  of  a  hole,  cut,  or  jumped,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  in  them,  with  the  usual  Government  mark,  the 
arrow,  cut  upon  them,  so  that  they  may  he  readily  discovered 
at  any  future  period*  if  required  ;  as  doubtless,  for  many  pri- 
vate eonnected  surveys  they  oontinoally  will  bet  In  hett,  the 
different  pobts  fixed  in  the  eowse  of  the  snnrey  onght  te  be 
so  neenmte,  as  to  senre  for  standard  points  in  fsagrapUonl 
position,  as  well  es  those  htm  wUch  letels  may  be  taim  §m 
railways,  canals,  water-courses,  land-draining,  and  varioos 
other  purposes. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  confounding  hills  near 
each  other,  which  have  anakgona  names,   i^or  Instaaee,  in 
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the  island  of  Arraa,  two  hm^^^  on  thft  itdgv  b«lw6eii  Bfod- 
dkk  «od  liMnlirii,  iNive  iKen  Msfoniidad,  aal  the  nftOM  (tf 
the  w  twmlWfffta  the  otlMf  <  urno  lit  ttoi  dMfi  it 
maps  of  ^  utend*  naniAly,  tM  l»  Hmmhi**  larpe  Cointy 
Atlas  of  Scotland,  in  Mr  John  Patterson's  Prize  Essay, 
puklffhed  among  the  Highland  Society's  Papers,  and  Mr 
Andrew  Grombie  Raoisay's  Geology  of  the  Island  of  Afr 
ran,  from  Original  Survey''  Other  instances  of  similar  blunr 
den  miglit  be  prodneed.  TIm  two  Ulls  to  whieh  eUuekm  bee 
jnit  been  made,  are  Danfien  and  Pimdabb.  Tbe  fomet 
abevld  be  placed  eloae  at  tbe  lea  Aore,  near  Corrygilla* 
wbieb  ie  ita  real  position^  and  tbe  latter  more  towards  the  in« 
terior  of  the  country.  In  the  three  maps  alluded  to,  all  pro- 
fessing great  accuracy,  these  two  hills  ai'e  reversed,  each  suc- 
ceeding map  being,  1  soppoic^  copied  from  its  erroneous  pre? 
deoessor. 

It  woold  -eoiitribale  greatly  to  oor  general  atodi  <rf  in*- 
tematkn^  if  a  eaiwfiil  attention  were  paid  to  the  proper 
names  of  all  pbusee  of  interest  throughout  tbe  kingdom.  Air 

most  all  the  names  of  the  more  ancient  places,  towns,  castles, 
&c.  are  radically  Celtic,  and  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
those  taking  an  interest  in  such  matters,  if  their  proper  or- 
tbograpby  were  strictly  adbered  to«  wiib  tbeir  interpretation 
aaeompanying  tbem.  Tbe  former  and  present  Statistical  Ac? 
eevtt  of  fleotkuid^  now  pobliabing,  baye  done  mneh  in  tbie 
'  depaitment  to  latiiiy  the  geogn^iber  and  geologist;  and  it 
wottld  be  desirable  to  embody  in  the  new  maps,  about  to  be 
constructed  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  on  so  magnificent  s 
scale,  the  name  of  every  place,  accurate  in  its  orthography, 
with  a  proper  account  of  its  peculiarities,  in  a  general  accom- 
panying memoir,  historical,  topographical,  and  geographical* 
There  are  doubtless  eereral  gentlemen  in  tbe  country  well  ac< 
qnafaited  with  the  aneient  Britlah  and  Oeltie  dialeetai  wboae 
aidinaHdiaeauBewoaldbehigihlyaoeeptahle.  Theawyioep 
of  eneh  men  aa  Dr  Madeod  of  Glasgow,  and  many  others,  who 
are  intimately  and  critically  conversant  with  Gaelic  literature,  ^ 
and  Celtic  history,  would  be  invaluable  in  such  a  work.  In 
this  memoir,  oare  should  be  taken  not  to  enter  into  the  regions 
of  fable*  or  to  indulge  in  farfetched  analogies,  in  tracing  the 
etymology  of  tbe  names  of  places.  Take*  for  example,  Dunoon* 
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It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  word 
Dun,  a  easile^  and  Nuadh^  new ;  and  hence  Buchanan,  in  his 
Latin  History  of  Scotitend,  writes  it  NofvMmum^  Newcastle. 
By  othersy  h  b  deiifed  iirom  2Him-o{^Am^ 
by  otheis,  Dnn-Owmi,  Owen's  Castle,  &e.  All  these  sem 
to  me  to  be  caused  by  needlessly  wandering  from  the  point, 
straining  to  seek  some  important  derivation,  when  none,  in  my 
opinion,  is  necessary.  To  one  like  me,  not  very  much  initiated 
in  Celtic  lore,  it  appears  to  be  derived  simply  from  Dun-Uaine 
in  Gaelic,  signifying,  in  plain  English,  Greenhili,  exactly  de- 
scriptive of  the  little  green  hill  on  which  the  castle  formerly 
stood.  Tlie  same  or  siinilar  observations  may  be  made  on  niany 
learned  disquisitions  on  Highland  etymology.  B^t  though,  in 
some  instances,  these  designations  may  be  carried  to  an  unwar- 
rantable extent,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  a  judicious  in- 
terpretation of  Celtic  names,  by  a  competent  scholar,  would 
be  a  highly  important  addition  to  any  memoir  accompanying 
the  Ordnance  maps,  or  to  a  geological  snnrey  it  would  prove 
highly  interesting  and  instvoetive.  In  most  of  our  maps  of 
the  Hebrides,  tiiere  are  certain  rocks  on  which  Mr  Stevenson 
is  now  erecting  a  lighthouse,  designated  Skerrj/vore.  This 
orthography  is  refined  upon  in  the  map  of  the  Hebrides,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
and  is  engraved  Skerry -more.  The  truth  is,  the  real  Celtic 
orthography  i8»  or  ou^t  to  be,  Sgeir-mhor,  pronounced  Skaer- 
voroy  smoe  there  is  no  v  in  the  Gaelic  alphabet^  but»  as  in  this 
instance^  has  its  phoe  supplied  by  mh,  whose  sound  is  v. 
Sgeir-mhor  means,  in  English,  the  great  rock,  and  is  pro* 
nounced  by  most  people  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  Gaelic, 
Skerryvore.  This  change,  therefore,  is  not  an  improvement. 
Again,  we  have  the  Duheertach  rocks,  that  is,  in  Gaelic, 
Bubh  lar  Tadh,  in  English,  the  black  western  ledge.  In  like 
manner,  there  is  Dusker,  that  is,  Dubh  Speir,  the  black  rock; 
Hytk^^  that  is»  li  Sgmr^  the  islet  rock,  &c  All  these  i|re  ao 
disfigured  by  the  ignorance  of  surveyors,  that,  in  a  few  yean, 
theur  real  meaning  will  probably  be  lost  if  some  means  are  not 
taken  in  the  survey  about  to  be  commenced  to  reetiiy  these 
mistakes.  A  ludicrous  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  committed 
by  Meisrs  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  in  their  geological  survey 
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of  Arran.  They  describe  a  rock  which  they  write  Craig-a- 
cajou^  and  translate  a  mountain  of  cheese^  whereas  the  true 
orthography  is  Creag-a-caise,  the  very  steep  rock.  Even  an 
investigation  of  this  kind  in  Englaad  would  be  interesting  to 
philologbts  and  aniiqnariana.  For  example,  Do^er^  in  Kent» 
k  compoimded  of  two  words  radically  Celtic,  namely,  2)i)a» 
twob  and  itarr,  a  bdght;  hence  a  Celt  would  infior  that  there 
are  two  heights  or  i^Sifi  at  Dover.  In  fact,  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  British  pronunciation  nearly;  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  who  wrote  it  Dubrcc^  Dubr'm,  &c.  In  like  manner, 
Calais,  in  French,  is  synonymous  with  Caolas  in  Gaelic,  signi-  . 
fying  a  ttrait  or  ferry.  Hence  Calais  is  the  town  on  the  ferry . 
between  France  and  England.  From  this  wocdf  also,  we  have 
the  JEjf^#,  of  Bote ;  BaUyehaola*^  corrupted  into  Ballyhulish* 
Ballyhelishy  ftc  Many  other  instances  of  this  kind  mi^t  be 
produced*  where  a  memoir  on  the  Graelic  or  Celtic  names  of 
places  in  Britain  would  be  highly  valued  by  the  antiquarian 
and  philologist  ;  and  it  is  here  attempted,  accordingly,  to  call 
to  it  the  attention  of  those  who  may  have  any  influence  in  re- 
commending a  memoir  philological,  geological,  and  topogra- 
pluca],  to  accompany  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  because,  if  the 
present  opportunity  be  lost,  such  another  may  never  again 
occur. 

Plans  and  dunensions  of  places  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  should  likewise  be  accurately  made.  Notvritii- 
standing  the  martial  deeds  of  Bruce  in  rescuing  his  country 
from  the  grasp  of  England,  in  these  days  little  attention  has 

ever  been  paid  to  many  of  the  points  constituting  the  scenes 
of  his  noblest  sacrifices,  or  of  his  bravest  actions.  Till  within 
these  few  years  the  cave  where  he  resided,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Arran,  as  a  fbgitive,  when  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
before  the  comm^ement  of  his  final  effort  to  recover  the 
Scottish  crown,  which  ultimately  proved  successful,  no  care 
was  taken  of,  or  mark  of  respect  paid  to,  the  place  whiob;  for 
a  short  time,  lodged  and  protected  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
that  ever  swayed  the  Scottish  sceptre.  Wien  I  resided  in 
Arran  a  few  weeks  in  August  and  September  last,  in  addition 
to  a  few  astronomical  observations,  1  resolved  also  to  make 
some  geological  and  antiquarian.  On  visiting  this  cave,  hal- 
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lowed  by  every  patriotic  Scotsman,  1  was  liighly  gratified  to 
find  that,  at  the  joint  expenses  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas  and 
Lord  Bruce,  both  lineally  descended  from  this  their  heroic  an* 
cestor,  a  wall  had  been  built  to  protect  a  place  so  justly  yene- 
r&ted.  This  cave  fies  abont  two  miles  north  of  Blaokwater 
Foot,  and  about  a  mile  norih  of  Dun  Point  The  latter  forms 
a  oonspicnons  basaltic  promontory  on  the  west  coast  of  Arran, 
and  is  separated  from  the  adjacent  country  by  a  considerable 
valley,  in  some  parts  swampy.  The  basaltic  front  next  the 
sea  is  inaccessible  from  the  steepness  and  height  of  the  rocks, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  appears  to  have  been  inclosed  by  a 
strong  dyke  of  large  stones,  now  in  a  dilapidated  state ;  but 
that,  perhaps,  in  eariiy  times,  senred  as  a  place  of  safety  for 
the  natiyes  and  their  cattle  in  eases  of  dai^fer. 

The  ibrm-place  behind  this  height  is  ealled  Driom^ihdun, 
that  is,  the  back  of  the  dun  {Mtt  or  eoBtle),  and  is  frequently 
applied  to  this  noted  promontory,  bestowing  upon  it  the  name 
of  Drumniadoon. 

Tradition  says  that  Bruce  continued  five  days,  and  had  /he 
attendants  only  when  he  resided  in  this  care,  previously  to  his 
going  across  the  island  to  Kingscross,  whence  he  sailed  to 
Aynhire,  landed  neat  Tnmbary  Castle,  and  commenced  war 
against  the  English,  which  he  carried  on  till  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Bannockbum  fixed  the  crown  of  Scotland  permanently 
on  his  head.  It  is  rather  irregular  in  all  its  dimensions,  and 
I  therefore  confined  my  measures  to  those  most  important, 
reserving  a  more  minute  survey  to  some  future  opportunity. 

The  adjacent  figure  is  a  horizontal  section  of  Brace's  Cave, 
in  which  a  r,  the  length  bearing  nearly  north-east,  measured 
96  feet ;  de^  the  month,  14  feet ;  the  greatest  breadth,  42 
feet ;  h  k,  the  hesd,  22  fbet ;  the  branch  e  I  23  feet ;  of  the 
branch  eit,  the  part  *mte  28  feet,  and,  by  report,  mnh  about 
30 feet.  The  passage  from  km  torn  ?f,  at  the  point  m,  is  so 
narrow,  that  1  could  not  get  through  it  to  the  interior  depart- 
ment m  «.  The  guide  who  assisted  me  in  making  the  neces- 
sary measurements  informed  me  that  he  had  been  in  it  when 
a  boy ;  that  formerly  the  passage  was  larger,  but  that  it  had 
been  partially  filled  up ;  and  that,  by  tradition,  it  was  gene- 
rally said  that  Bruce  had  it  so  formed,  that  he  conld  retreat 
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to  H  M  a  plaoe  of  «ifety  in  time  of  danger.  I  bad  not  a'pole 
of  eoAelent  length  to  meamre  tk6  height  of  the  highest  point 
of  tiie  reef  nearly  abore  the  point  6,  but  by  estimation  it 

ccmld  not  differ  much  from  -Id  feet.  I  found  also,  by  direct 
lerelling,  that  the  height  of  the  kiweet  poiut  of  the  bottom  of 


the  cave  at  b  was  17  feet  above  high-water  mark  towards  r«, 
the  shingly  beach,  pg  is  the  new  wall,  and  i  another  en- 
trance closed  by  a  gate.  This  height  above  the  sea  corres- 
ponds nearly  with  the  height  of  the  low  belt  of  allnvial  toil, 
which  nearly  snrrovnds  the  whole  island^  and  iHiich  is  gene- 
rally admitted  by  geologists  to  have  been  the  sea-beach  In 
former  ages,  and  diat  these  caves  bare  been  originally  fbrmed 
at  that  period  by  the  action  of  the  ocean.  The  strata  to  the 
south  of  Brace's  Cave  have  in  general  a  di])  slightly  to  the 
jtnu//t,  at  a  small  angle  of  2  or  3\  From  the  cave  north- 
wards, the  inclination  of  the  strata  on  the  shore  is  not  very 
well  defined.  There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  dis- 
turbance from  trap  veins  or  dykes  cutting  the  sandstone  at 
rig^  aof^es  in  dhrecdons  nearly  N.  and  8.  and  £•  and  W. 
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The  last  rock  to  which  I  had  access  on  the  Machrie  shore, 
oonustiog  of  ooDgloinerale*  inelined  at  an  angle  of  about  6" 
to  the  north,  though,  in  general,  the  sandstone  on  both  aidee 
of  the  island,  at  this  latitude^  dips  to  the  south.  Ontheirtst 

coast,  the  dip  to  the  south  eontkraes  for  some  distance  north- 
ward, but  at  a  greater  angle,  or  nearly  50  ,  near  the  foot  of 
larsa  Water. 

In  travelling  northward,  the  mica  slate  and  schist  conti« 
nues  to  dip  at  the  same  angle,  slightly  less  or  more,  as  care- 
fully and  repeatedly  determined  by  the  clinometer. 

At  Whiteiareland,  near  the  sea-shore,  I  took  the  bearing  of 
SkipnesB  Point,  by  Schmalcalder's  compass,  andfbund  it  to  be 
N.  42*  E.,  while,  on  turning  round  the  sight  Tane,  I  ibund  the 
bearing  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  be 
N.  224""  E.,  giving  a  difference  from  the  former  of  182°, 
making  the^e  points  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  station 
of  the  instrument  at  VVhitefar eland,  in  Arran.  These  obser- 
vations were  made  with  a  view  to  test  the  maps  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  espeoiaUy  that  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  some  are  in  the  habit  of  eulo- 
gising, both  for  its  cheapness  and  accuracy.  Inclination  of 
the  strata  along  the  shore,  varying  from  35°  to  45  southerly. 
A  short  distance  along  the  shore,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Alt- 
goUach  Bobbin  Mill,  the  dip  increases  to  70  ,  nearly  west. 

A  little  farther  along  the  shore,  the  dip  again  decreases  to 
30%  bearing  true  west.  Near  Thundergay,  close  on  the  shore, 
with  Schmalcalder's  surveying  compass  I  took  the  bearing  of 
Skipness  Pomt,  and  found  it  N.  44''  30'  £.,  and  that  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  bore  N.  224''  30' 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  a  person  standing  on  Skipness  Point 
will  see  the  western  shore  of  Arran,  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  in  a  straight  line.  Let  any  one  compare 
our  best  maps  and  charts  with  this  test,  and  he  will  be  cer- 
tainly surprised  at  the  grossly  erroneous  relative  positions  of 
these  points  in  these  cane^iure  prini$.  The  dip  here  is  about 
W  bearing  W.N.W.  A  little  farther  on  towards  Catacol 
Bay,  the  dip  is  from  45*^  to  50*^  N.W.  From  thb  point  if  the 
same  law  of  change  of  the  direction  of  dip  had  continued,  it 
would  have  approached  the  north.  'Ihm  directly  in  a  gradual 
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ttaaner  dong  the  sliore,  the  dip  changed  iVom  south  to  north 
on  the  west  cotist  of  Arran.  But,  at  Loeli  Ransa,  it  again 
dips  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  35^.  Something  similar  takes 
place  on  the  east  shore,  where  those  rocks  on  the  south  of  the 
antUUnal  axis^  near  North  Sannox,  dip  to  the  souths  and 
those  on  the  north  of  it  dip  north ;  but  the  ehange  in  the  one 
cam  m  abmpt,  while,  in  tiie  other,  it  appears  to  torn  about 
gradnally.  Though  I  examined  the  shore  from  Cataool  Bay 
to  Loch  Ransa  with  some  care,  I  could  not  discover  any 
change  decidedly  abrupt  in  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  so  as 
to  give  a  direct  name  to  it,  such  as  a  sub-contrary  section. 
Can  all  these  extraordinary  contortions  be  attributed  to  the 
upheaving,  of  the  great  central  mass  of  the  Goatfell  range  ? 
This  is  a  point  certainly  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of 
the  geologist,  for  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  geology  of 
tiiis  surprising  island  is  yet  fiur  firom  oomplete.  My  time  was  • 
so  much  eocupied  with  other  pursuits  that  I  could  not  pursue 
these  interesting  researches  farther,  and  the  observations  in 
1836  and  this  year  1841  were  too  isolated  and  unconnected  to 
be  regularly  detailed  and  laid  before  the  public.  They  may, 
however,  when  more  complete,  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  at 
some  future  period.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  results 
of  a  few  astronomical  observations  made  at  Ayr  and  Arran. 
From  some  previous  observations  I  had  discovered  that  the 
maps  and  charts  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde  were  exceedingly  erro* 
neous,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  government  to  cause  an  ac* 
curate  survey  to  be  immediately  completed  for  both  the  bene- 
tit  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

This  circumstance  induced  me  to  observe  with  my  altitude 
and  aiimnth  circle,  carefully  the  latitude  of  a  convenient  sta- 
tion near  some  weU-known  and  important  pomt,  so  that,  by 
a  simple  trigonometrical  opmtion,  I  might  obtain  from  the 
latitude  of  my  station  that  of  the  adjacent  point  with  equal 
precision.  For  this  purpose  I  made,  in  the  month  of  August 
last,  ten  series  of  observations  on  the  polar  star,  to  the  north 
of  the  zenith,  and  eight  to  the  south,  namely,  six  series  on  the 
sun  and  two  on  a  Aquilse.  The  mean  of  these  gave,  for  the 
latitude  of  my  station,  56°  27'  56^74  N.,  the  difference  of 
latitude  between  this  station  and  Ayr  high  spiroy  is  T.IG 
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Houth.  Deducting  this,  the  final  latitude  of  Ayr  high  spire  i^ 
55**  27'  M  N.  In  a  late  survey,  by  Captain  A.  liender* 
son,  R.E.,  ti  iguuometrically  it  was  55'  27'  53".8  N.  less  than 
the  preceding  by  1''.78  only.  There  was  indeed  a  slight  over* 
sight  in  the  iBtter,  as  1  liad  previously  suspected,  but  on  com- 
miinicatliig  my  snspiciotis  to  the  Ordnance  Map  Officei  this 
was  speedily  rectified ;  and  of  this  I  gaye  a  notifioation  to  llie 
marine  surveyor,  now  engaged  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  that  the 
aoeuracy  of  his  chart  might  not  he  in  any  way  aflRocted  hy  ft 
By  a  mean  of  twenty  series  uf  observations  made  in  1836  and 
1841,  and  deducing  tliat  of  Goatsfell  from  the  observed  latitude 
of  my  station,  it  turned  out  to  be  55°  37'  36".27  N.  ;  while 
Captain  Henderson's  trigonometrical  operations  about  1837, 
gave  66°  87'  d6'.0  N.,  agreeing  within  a  quarter  of  a  second, 
whioh  is  no  donht  owing  to  aocident,  as,  from  the  instruments 
enit)]oyed,  neither  of  us  could,  in  every  case,  warrant  such 
an  agreement.  It  is  dear,  however,  from  these  results,  that 
the  positions  of  these  standai  d  points  in  the  survey  have  been 
determined  witli  suthcient  precision.  In  tliese  operations  I 
have  merely  stated  the  results,  but  the  methods  of  oporatiou 
are  given  in  considerable  detail  in  my  treatise  on  Surveying 
and  Levelling,  just  published  by  Messrs  William  Blackwood 
h  Sons,  Edinbttrgh. 

In  1886,  by  observations  taken  near  Broddidc,  I  fimnd 
the  height  of  Goatfvll,  above  the  mean  level  of  the  see,  to 
be,  .  .  .  '       .  .       2862.7  feet. 

By  those  iu  1841,  .  .  .       2860.3  „ 


The  mean  of  both,  3861.6  „ 

The  height  of  the  base  was  determined  by  direct  leveliittg; 
and,  oonseqimtly,  I  believe  1  may  with  eonfldenee  state,  that 
the  preceding  mean  is  the  true  height.  I  am  therefbre 
obligfed  to  affirm,  that  the  height  determined  barometrieally 
by  M.  Necker  in  1830,  an<l  jmblished  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  is  too  great  by  ninety-eight  feet» 
ur  about  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  height 
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FURTUBE  HINTS  FOft  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  AGKICULTUBE.'— 

OX  LKAS8S, 

Mr  Jom  Baknam,  North  Deighton,  WetIieA)y,  Torlulure,  Honoraiy 
Md  CoRMpOBding  M«iDb«r  of  the  N«w  Yoik  Suto  Agricollnml  fio- 
cubIj, 

Having  in  a  fonm  paper*  diienaaed  the  importanoe  of 
Agricultvre,  and  the  conseqnmit  neceanty  of  lending  our  ut- 
most efforts  to  foster  its  improvement,  and  having  at  the  same 
time  shewn  such  means  as  were,  in  my  opinion,  calculated  to 
promote  that  improvement,  in  making  any  further  suggestions 
on  the  aame  sul^ect*  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  shew  cause 
wM§f  we  ahonld  endeayonr  to  carry  out  all  hints  that  will  gi?e 
an  impetue  to  the  progrcn  of  i^iealtaral  knowledgOi  hot 
meceiy  to  ahew  that  tAue  will  tend  to  that  end. 

Before  prooeeding,  however,  to  offer  any  suggestion,  or  to 
shew  its  operation,  let  me  guard  against  misconception ;  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  I  undervalue  any  of  those  means  for  the 
promotion  of  British  husbandry  which  I  have  at  a  former  pe- 
riod urged  the  adoption  of» — urged,  too>  as  the  b«st»'>— 
oanie  at  this  particular  period  they  are  the  preliminary  atepe 
to  other  and  more  intrieate  pathi^  whiohoan  never  be  entered 
txpmi  until  the  gateway  is  free  from  obstmetions ;  fyg  it  ean^ 
not  be  hoped  that  other  means,  whidli  inyolve  a  saerifioe  of 
self-interest  or  of  personal  prejudices,  can  be  extensively  em« 
ploytd  until  agriculture  begins  to  assume  its  proper  position 
as  a  science,  and  as  a  national  interest.  When,  indeed,  by 
the  means  which  we  have  before  discussed,  we  see  it  regard- 
ed as  that  stay  to  the  good  ship  which  enables  her  to  ride  in 
the  harbour  in  aafoty»  while  others  are  tossed  upon  the  treaoh-- 
eroaawaten;  wheoi  by  the  united  eflbrt  and  indhidual  axer* 
ticm  which  those  means  deTeIope«  we  see  liie  triumphs  of  agri- 
culture alike  clearly  written  on  the  ftee  of  the  soil  and  the  ' 
forehead  of  the  cultivator  ;  when,  in  fact,  what  has  been  done 
teaches  the  public  to  t/tink  what  will  next  be  done ;  when  the 
public  mind  begins  to  /eel  the  impulse  which,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  through  such  means,  it  has  received,  then  will  the  veii- 

*  Vi'k  Quarterly  Journal  of  Aglicnltiire,  vol.  xL,  p.  460,  hi  an  essay  on 
<  The  Importanoe  of  AackoUsft,  and  llM  bssi  smmos  of  icesMliag  Its  Ia»- 
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est  sluggard  find  it  his  interest  to  move  on  with  the  crowd.  As 
he  runs,  too,  he  will  read  a  lesson  of  instruction  in  every  iieid. 
When  this  is  the  case  (and  it  will  be  so,  and  that  shortly,  I  am 
■anguine  enough  to  Belieye),  it  will  only  be  neoeesary  to  hint-in 
order  that  a  means  of  improvement  wQl  be  adopted,  and  tiien 
we  may  hope  to  see  private  prejudice  and  individnal  ooneett 
give  way  to  any  and  every  instrument  that  will  aid  in  the  dis- 
covery of  those  treasures  which  are  yet  buried  in  the  earth. 
Under  present  circumstances,  however,  if  we  would  see  a 
flourishing  harvest  of  improvement,  it  is  as  necessary  to  pro- 
pare  the  soil  as  to  sow  the  seed. 

From  this,  then,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  though  I  have  al- 
ready nfged  the  adoption  of  certain  suggestions  as  the  be$t 
means  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  agricnltare,  beeaase 
they  w€r$  the  heH  preparativet  f&r  every  other,  and  because 
they  did  not  press  upon  any  particular  class,  but  were  such  as 
every  one,  however  high  or  however  low,  could  encourage  or 
promote  in  some  degree,  I  do  not  consider  them  as  the  only 
essentials  to  improvement,  but  merely  as  agents  which  are 
preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  adoption  of  ail  meame  which 
tend  to  that  end.  Nor,  in  offerii^  any  other  hint  towards  at- 
taining that  end,  do  I  at  all  undervalue  or  depreciate  vHiat  1 
have  urged  before.  At  that  time  (p.  460,  vol.  xL  of  this 
Journal)  I  did  not  forget  to  intimate  that,  after  we  had  done 
all  that  then  seemed  good,  much  still  would  be  required  of  us. 
"  Excellent,"  I  observ  ed,  "  as  are  the  means  which  have  been  proposed, 
and  which  we  have  discussed  iu  the  preceding  pages,  when  the  friend  of 
agricultare  hM  supported  these,  as  it  is  absolutely  incombent  upon  him  to 
do^  he  hM  not  done  »U.  Uaaj  meaiis  of  boiMfiting  the  cause  may  be  aog- 
gaated,  or  mmj  aoeidentally  offiw  themtelTea,  wUch  I  am  fbr  from  infer* 
ling  should  be  neglected,  beeauie  they  are  not  nMBttoaed  bifa;  on  the 
contrary,  T  would  remind  him  that  it  will  behia  duiy^  as  agood  and  faith* 
lul  servant,  to  turn  them  lo  the  veiy  beat  acooant.** 

And  it  is  this  unpression,  strengthened  by  the  foregoing 
rmons,  and  by  the  conviction  that  the  fitetfndu  of  even  a 
partial  adoption  of  those  preparatory  means,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  have  be^im  to  develop  themselves,  and  that 

there  is,  at  the  present  moment,  a  large  portion  of  the- agri- 
culturists of  Great  Britain  ready  to  take  at  the  tide  everi/  ur 
any  means  that  will  promote  the  cau.'-e  in  which  they  are  em- 
barked»  that  impels  me  to  offer  any  further  suggestions  to 
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their  notice.  With  these  considerations  in  view,  1  feel  that 
'tiMwigh  I  may  not  be  able  to  urge  the  adoption  of  what  I  pro- 
pose as  absolutely  neoewnry,  if  I  can  shew  that  it  will  do 
anythiBg  in  furtbmace  of  agricultural  akill,  my  labour  will 
not  be  in  ymn.  Thim  then*  be  my  taak,— a  tedi  the  mora 
gralefvl  wlien  I  rafleet  tbat  thera  ara  no  praliminaiy  or  prae- 
tical  difficulties  to  oppose  the  execution  of  wbat  I  would  iug- 
j^est ;  for  if  those  to  whom  I  appeal  have  the  will,  they  have 
always  the  power  to  carry  it  out  into  practice. 

This  will  l  equire  no  further  illustration,  when  I  state  that 
my  object  is  to  suggest  to  the  landownera  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  propriety  of  abamdm^g  the  pmmU  praciiee 
WUkng  ikeirfarm9ftam  gear  to  gear^  ami  ^  miep^mg^  in  lieu' 
tbereof,  short  leases  of,  say,  from  twelve  to  twenty  years. 
•  The  propriety  or  policy  of  this  change  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  permanent  evils  of  the  one,  and  at  the  advan- 
tages of  the  other.  The  first  and  grand  evil  of  the  tenant-at- 
will  system  is,  that  it  checks  the  e^rit  of  agrieuUuralimprove' 
ment.  This  it  does  at  the  present  time  most  especiaUy, 
WitUn  the  last  ten  .or  a  doien  yeaiSb  intelligence,  we  know, 
has  spread  most  rapidly  over  tbe  country ;  means  hnve  been 
taken  wkidi  liave  drawn  out  a  mass  of  agricultural  knowledge 
scarcely  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  our  former  agri- 
culturists ;  the  united  efforts  of  the  most  enlightened  of  their 
class  have  tended  to  diffuse  this  knowledge  into  places  hither-  • 
to  impervious  to  improvement ;  success  has  stimulated  ezer« 
tion,  so  that  our  land  may  be  now  fairly  said  to  represent  a 
body  throui^  which  a  flow  of  vital  fluid  is  cenlimially  circn* 
lated^bythemeaasof  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins.  Thns  in- 
formation flows  from  society  to  society ;  theories  bom  in  the 
closet  are  tested  by  practice ;  and  from  dob  to  club,  from 
county  to  county,  their  truth  is  confirmed,  or  their  errors  ex- 
]>loded.  Truth  is  scarcely  born  be/ore  she  becomes  old.  In 
ikct,  not  a  month  passes  in  which  something  is  not  done^in 
which  something  is  not  learnt  or  unlearnt— in  the  science  or 
practice  of  agriculture.  And  we  msy  therefora  iairiy  pre- 
sume,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  placf  in  which  tkera  is  not  one 
man  who  has  banished  from  his  vocabulary  the  word  beei^ — 
who   acknowledges  no  perfection,  and  knows  no  impoasibt- 
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llljr;"  and  tllftttherd  are  YOi^ftwtomm indeed,  whose 
are  abut  to  oil  and  erery  Toioe  of  inetraetfon  in  tiie  work  of 

improvement.  How  sorioiiBl}',  then,  must  the  tenant-at-\\  ill 
system  check  the  pro^jress  of  this  improvement.  When  agricul- 
ture was  to  all  appearance  a  n/aliofia/y  practice,  thia  method 
of  letting  the  land  might  have  no  ill  eftect  of  consequence  to 
the  pFMperity  of  the  fiurmer ;  nm,  however,  that  it  haa  be- 
aome  a  pm^sifne  aeienoe,  how  many  impedimenta  doea  the 
system  oppose  to  its  eqaal  progress  as  a  practice!  We 
know  that  every  change  from  evil  to  good,  in  management, 
involves  an  outlay  of  capital :  we  know,  too,  that  in  every 
field  there  is  an  un worked  mine  of  agricultural  wealth  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  brought  to  light  without  an  expenditure  of  money, 
which,  once  sunk  in  the  soil,  can  only  be  recovered  tit  ihe  course 
9fjf9€it»*  Can  the  farmer,  then,  who  has  his  farm  from  year 
to  year  only,  with  justice  to  himaalf  and  hia  ftmily,  enter  freely 
t^n  tfaia  outlay  ?  He  may  do  aomething,  hot  how  much  less 
win  it  he  than  he  ought  to  do  t  But,  how  many  are  they  who 
win  do  nothing  in  such  cases,  except  what  is  compulsory? 
And  are  they  blameable  \  I  think  not.  Human  prudence, 
family  affections,  aye,  and  selfish  care,  will  oppose  many  and 
pungent  obstacles  to  any  man's  investing  hia  property  in  a  spe- 
culation the  proceeda  of  which  he  may  never  be  permitted  to 
reap*  I  am  not  ao  unganaroua  aa  to  hold  up,  aa  a  bugbear« 
•  thai  a  landlord^  ttfrmmif  is  to  be  f<Mred.  FVom  tiiat  aooroe, 
I  believe,  the  frurmer  ia  pretty  safe,  if  we  may  judge  by  many 
of  the  chief  landed  proprietors*  examples  ;  but  still,  though  he 
may  actually  be  safe,  he  has  no  real  tsecuriti/  that  he  is  so  ; 
and  the  very  idea  of  this  is  enough  to  alarm  his  worldly  pru- 
dence, and  to  effectually  put  away  his  ideas  of  permanent  im- 
provement or  large  outlays.  But  were  the  tenant  ever  so 
confident  in  the  good  fiidth  of  hia  landlord,  can  he  build  upon 
tiiisl  Hia  landlord  ia  but  a  man ;  as  such  he nm^ err,  but  he 
mmi  dVr.  The  same  rule  applies  to  tfie  tenant  himself;  yet, 
if  either  of  these  contingencies  should  happen  to  one  or  the 
other,  what  is  tlie  consequence  ?  If  either  of  the  parties 
should  err  (and  the  tenant  can  no  more  answer  for  himself 
at  all  times,  than  he  can  for  the  owner  of  his  farm),  and 
necessity  may  tempt  eithsr  to  do  that  which  is  not  strictly 
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jubt,  misconceptions  may  arise  (and  where  there  axe  fac- 
tors, ap^ents,  stewards,  &c.  in  the  matter  also,  without  im- 
puting motives  to  any,  wc  are  aware  these  wUi  arise  at 
times),  and  prooiedingi  Malt,  the  eonsequenM  of  whiob, 
if  it  bo  mfBTtly  a  HpmroHm  uUiruti  im  th€  ^  ^  tkt 
itmdmmr^  U  rut»  to  ioo  eot^U^  .Unantf  wk&ie  HUIb 
wkoie  k  invesled  in  hit  woSL  Again,  if  oiilior  landlocd  or 
tenant  should  die,  where  Is  the  tenant? s  capital  ?  If  the  event 
brings  a  change  of  ownership,  who  can  answer  for  the  con- 
duct of  this  new  possessor  I  He  may  look  with  a  mistaken 
view  on  the  subject.  If  be  have  purchased  the  farm,  he  will 
perhaps  suppose  he  has  purchased  it  as  iV  is,  and  not  as  it  tva$^ 
before  the  tonant  had  omployed  his  capital  upon  it ;  and  then 
ilia  latter  will  have  the  pleasore  of  paying  interest^  in  an  ^ 
ereoH  tf  rmif  for  his  own  money.  Trustees,  fto.  may  be  in 
poeseesion,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  jostiee  to  their  wards* 
interests  will  in  some  eases  overbalance  generosity  to  the 
tenant.  Should  the  tenant,  however,  imder  these  circum- 
stances die,  what  is  his  deathbed  consolation  ?  With  him  dies 
that  which  should  have  ministered  to  the  comfort  of  the  widow 
and  the  fiitherlsss  I  Aias  1  this  is  a  ease  which  has  been  too 
often  Totified.  Can  it»  then,  be  maintained  that  the  syrtem 
does  not  eheek  the  progress  of  agrienltoral  inq^nnremsnt  1 
When  we  look  round  upon  many  of  the  present  race  of  tenants 
•^when  we  see  how  they  have  progressed  in  intelligence  as  a 
body — and  when  we  see  what  advances  they  have  already 
made  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  in  spite  of  this  system, 
we  may  judge  of  the  improvement  which  would  spread  over 
the  &ce  of  the  country,  were  the  tenant  able  to  make  himself 
ceriaiH  of  reaping  the  reward  of  his  own  labour.  As  it  is^ 
however,  we  may  set  it  down  as  an  iaoontrovertiblefMti  that 
the  Ihrmer  can  never  benefit,  as  he  ought  to  do,  by  modem 
improvements,  until  he  becomes  a  free  agent;  and  that  he 
never  can  be,  while  another  possesses  absolute  power  over  his 
capital.  Whether  or  not  this  power  is  used  it  is  the  same . 
he  can  have  no  real  confidence  while  open,  as  we  have  shewn, 
to  so  many  conting«neies»  the  advent  <tf  any  one  of  which  robs 
htm  and  his  family. 
When  we  take  these  things  into  consideration,  and  connect 
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them  Willi  the  pecnfiar  dindrantagM  lliat  the  tener  lias  td 

contend  a^inst ;  when  we  reflect  that,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  his  ordinary  outlay  of  capital  is  two  years 
before  it  returns  to  him  with  any  interest ;  that  this  capital  is 
at  the  mercy  of  fickle  seasons  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other;  that  he  has,  after  all,  to  stand  the  chances  of  the 
market  (which  are  all  the  riak  thoae  in  trade  nm),  via.  the  rise 
and  fall  of  prieea,  and  the  chance  af  good  and  aolirent  customers ; 
and  thai,  in  addition,  under  the  year>to-year  tenancy^  he  has 
no  oertaintj  hut  Ihat  the  talent  whioh  he  iuTests  may  be  takeh 
by  another,  there  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  be  slow  to  adopt 
improvements,  or  that  he  should  be  loth  to  put  more  in  his 
fiELrm  than  he  can  recover  again  in  a  short  time.  Indeed, 
under  such  a  system,  we  must  have  a  large  proportion  of  bad 
farmers.  The  bold  and  intelligent  man  cannot  prudently 
carry  oat  all  that  he  knows ;  he  cannot  depend  i^on  the  fiH 
tnre^  and  he  is  compelled  to  decline  thoae  permanmi  amitt^e 
whidi,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  would  be  of  permanent  profit, 
and  to  turn  his  attention  merely  to  the  exigencies  of  the  pre- 
sent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fearful  and  anxious  tenant  ma- 
nages, as  it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth,  invests  no  capital  that 
he  cannot  call  back  quickly y  and  seems  always  ready  for  the 
worst.  Under  these  conditions,  therefore,  the  farmer  is  a  spe- 
culator upon  terms  peculiarly  disadvantageous.  He  has  diffi* 
cdties  known  and  certam,  greater,  as  we  have  shewn,  than 
any  other  trader ;  but,  as  a  tenant^afe-wlll,  he  has  an  fmeer^ 
tain  one  which  represses  his  exertion  the  most.  The  former 
he  sees,  and  prepares  to  grapple  with ;  but  tlie  latter  hangs 
over  his  head  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  and  he  fears  it  may 
come  upon  him  when  he  least  knows.  Under  its  influence, 
therefore,  all  his  efforts  are  paralyzed. 

Such«  then,  is  the  grand  evil  of  the  present  preyalent  system. 
It  gives  no  security  to  the  tenant  for  his  money ;  he  is  hound 
to  risk  his  capital  in' the  fooe  of  many  contingencies,  or  to 
make  as  few  outlays  as  possible ;  and  the  consequence,  as  we 
have  shewn,  is,  that  where  one  has  the  blind  faith  to  employ 
his  capital  liberally,  there  arc  ten  whose  caution  conquers  the 
spirit  of  improvement  altogether. 

There  are  other  evils,  also,  attendant  on  this  ^stem,  which 
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arenoiimpffCKvaleiit.  Oiioi^tlielbdlitjwliich  it  BffwdtioBBea 
without  ddll  or  ci^ital  to  get  terns ;  aadanotlMr,  the  temp- 
tatioii  it  holds  to  the  needy  man  to  make  a  temporary  con- 
▼enience  of  a  farm.    Thus,  as  regards  the  first,  how  often,  on 
the  occasion  of  any  farm*s  being  at  liberty,  do  we  see  a  dozen  or 
more  applicants,  who  know  nothing  of  its  nature,  or  of  the 
capital  it  requires,  hurrying  to  the  agent  to  take  it,  on  the 
presumptioiiy  thst  if  the  kto  tensnt  paid  the  rent*  they  can. 
Thm,  they  often  toyole  ^  Aotl^  amd  r^pm$e  ai  kimure.  It  is 
in  this  way  we  see  tenants  with  a  oiqpital  of  L.500  upon  a  fiurm 
that  requires  L.1000 ;  for,  as  the  oeoupier  is  a  tensat-at-will, 
there  is  not  generally  that  investigation  into  his  (lualiiications 
which  there  should  be  ;  and,  on  his  side,  he  is  often  impelled 
to  take  hold  of  an  engagement,  though  not  to  his  mind  exactly, 
as  a  eomvememeet  and  till  he  meeii  with  M^nething  that  suits  him 
bsiter.   The  result  of  these  eontraots  may  he  eesii^  defined* 
If  thefittm  be  oat  of  eider  at  fiist»  the  tenant*  who  takes  it  as 
a  oonyenieiiee  (i.tf.  on  the  determination  to  get  all  he  ean 
lirom  it  iirfthoiit  mndt  oost)  soon  finds  that  it  won't  bear 
robbery ;  but  he  finds  out,  also,  that  it  won't  do  to  expend 
money  in  it ;  he  is  therefore  content  to  take  wliat  it  gives> 
and  to  return  it  nothing ;  and  he  robs  it,  or  it  robs  him,  till 
after  a  time  there  is  no  more  left  to  rob.    In  the  other  case» 
the  tenant  finds  himself  on  a  form  with  a  supply  of  cash  below 
th^  demand*  his  form  wants  unprofving,  but  it  must  be  done 
bit  by  bit,  he  must  see  how  it  answera,'*  are  his  oogitatiens ; 
and,  of  eoufse— «s  under  this  sort  of  management,  it  grows 
worse — ^his  land  goes  half  stocked,  his  crops  fail,  and  he  finds 
himself  in  difficulties  before  he  knows  how  to  turn  him- 
self, the  capital  he  had  has  melted,  and  tliat  without  mak- 
ing any  refonn  in  the  condition  of  his  farm*  and,  in  a  short 
tiiiie»he  is  left  penniless,  and  in  the  possession  of  afonn  whieh, 
alter  such  a  course  of  negligent  management*  requirei  a  capi* 
tal  double  of  what  it  ougiht  to  do^  He  has,  however,  courted 
the  embrace  of  the  bear,  and  it  will  not  permit  him  to  escape 
till  the  breath  is  squeezed  firom  his  body.    These  are  not  sup- 
posititious cases.    So  much,  then,  for  the  evils  of  the  system 
we  would  abolish.    The  advantages  of  the  one  we  advocate 
may  be  stated  to  be*  the  prevention  of  those  very  evils  which 
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the  other  prodoees.  Tfaiis,  let  us  remove  from  the  tenant  his 
doidite,  IM  «•  seenre  to  him,  or  his  f«aiily,  tha  interMt  of  his 
own  «apitel»  Ut  m  afRnd  him  a  modmtta  Ungth  of  teauM, 
Mid*«4»3r  thus  maUiig  him  indepmtaii  U  mtf  WMm  mmim^ 

Um9  which  mvf  happen,  and  by  griTtng^  Hm  tfcM  to  rafly 

against  any  unexpected  contingency — we  give  him  a  contt- 
tlence  which  will  teach  him  to  make  the  best  and  quickest 
of  his  ca{Klal  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  farm. 
What  is  necessary  will  then  ho  politie,  Thors  will  be  no 
anxiety  in  making  the  outlay—^  hm  of  reaping  the  benefit 
of  it  He  win  then  h>oh  rather  to  a  «arv  return  tiian  a  pM 
one. 

Before,  too,  a  oentraet  was  entered  into  between  kind- 
lord  and  tenant,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  there 
would  he  en([uiries  made  on  both  sides  which  would  prevent 
much  of  one  evil  of  which  we  have  complained.  The  landlord 
would  require  from  the  tenant  respectability,  intelligence, 
capital  adi^iled  to  the  tem,  and  tiie  necessary  praotkal  skill 
to  employ  it  properly ;  and  the  tenant,  helbve  he  oonduded  Us 
agreement,  wonld  study  the  natnre  of  his  tem,  welgfa  orer  its 
neoessittes,  measure  his  own  ability  to  meet  the  outlay  required, 
and  seek  from  tlie  landlord  such  aid  as  was  requisite  to  put  it 
into  proper  order  for  his  occupation.  Hut  a//er  the  bargain 
was  completed,  it  would  not  be  the  principle  of  the  tenant 
to  feaie  to  $ee  if  hi$  farm  would  pay^  before  he  laid  any  capital 
in  it^  bat  to  endearonr  to  mtdB$  i$  pmjfi  and  this  coiihl  only  be 
done  by  strimg  to  alter  and  amend  wfaaterer  was  wrong  in 
its  conation.  Moreover,  as  he  wonld  have  no  fSsar  in  inTCSt- 
ing  his  capital,  all  these  improrements he  would  make  quickly ^ 
in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  them  as  soon^  and  for  as  long  a 
period,  as  possible. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  alteration 
of  the  tenure  by  which  farms  are  so  frorjnently  held,  wonld  be 
of  high  importance  to  the  progress  of  agricnitaral  improTO- 
mont ;  hot  if  that  aHeration  be  from  the  year>to-year  plan,  to 
a  system  of  leasfaig,  it  is  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  do  any 
thing  that  will,  in  a  greater  degree,  promote  that  progress. 
The  process  by  which  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion  may  be  thus 
simimariiy  stated. 
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To  give  a  maa  a  temporary  and  unoootroUed  right  over  his 
farm,  and  a  reamable  security  of  tenure»  k  to  give  him  em^ 
fid%he9  ;  and  to  make  the  taking  of  a  iann  a  matter  of  ooue- 
quence  and  ooniideration,  both  on  the  part  of  the  landkwd 
and  the  tenant,  is  the  beet  way  to  get  a  farmer  with  attV  md 
capital  adapted  to  kis  /arm.  And,  without  a  farmer  has  capi- 
tal to  expend,  conjidencs  to  make  him  use  it,  and  skill  suffi- 
cient to  use  it  properly,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  his  farm 
benefit,  as  it  ought,  by  the  improvements  of  modern  agri- 
cnltore. 

,  But  everynde  has  its  ezoeptkma  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  all  tenants^t-wUl  are  bad  managers,  or  are  wanting  in 
fraffieient'conildenee  to  allow  them  to  expend  oapital  in  im- 
provements. On  the  contrary,  I  know  many,  very  many, 
first-rate  farmers,  who  are  tenants  merely  from  year  to  year. 
They  have  confidence,  in  many  cases,  to  look  forward,  and  to 
make  a  present  and  temporary  sacriiice  for  a  ftilare  and  per- 
manent good.  But,  then,  as  tenants,  we  mi^  say,  their  lines 
have  fallen  in  hicliy  plaees,  or  tfaef  mid  not  do  this.  As  it> 
isy  however,  we  may  salblj  4Mr  Ike  wisdom,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  of  these  outlays,  wkett  m  many  obronmstanoes,  as  I  have 
bhewn  in  the  preceding  pages,  may  interfere  to  rob  the  tenant 
of  both  capital  and  interest.  But  although  in  these  cases  we 
may  doubt  the  policy  of  such  a  use  of  the  farmer's  capital,  we 
may  rest  sure  that  if  he,  in  some  cases,  does  much  without 
security f  he  vronld,  tii  all  cates,  do  more  with  a  tecurity.  Let  it 
noty  however,  be  thouf^t  that  I  would  infer  that  there  are  no 
landlords  worthy  of  the  oonfijtence  of  these  liberal  tenants.  I 
know  many,  indeed,  who  would  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  a 
conduct  which  is  their  pride ;  but,  then,  as  I  have  before  said, 
a  landlord,  as  an  individual,  is  open,  along  with  the  tenant, 
to  many  contingencies  which  may  affect  their  relation  to  each 
other ;  and  if  there  are  some  farmers  who,  with  these  in  their 
view,  can  9pectdate  iqion  their  farms,  there  are,  I  am  equally 
well  aware,  fNoiijf  more  who  cannot  divest  themselvea— how- 
ever amiable  or  estimable  a  man  their  landloijl  may  be— ^ 
an  instinctive  or  intidtive  caution,  which  keeps  them  fnm 
vesting  capital  without  r<fo/,  as  well  as  apparent  security. 
They  are,  consequently,  much  worse  fanners  than  they  would 
be,  were  they  secure,  for  a  series  of  years,  by  a  lease- 
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A  quotatioa  which  I  have  just  met  with,  exhibits  still  more 
fiiUy  the  value  and  necessity  of  security.  Thus  AUthe^reai 
cperaiians  qf  the  -huabmUbrnm  kane  a  prospeeiive  result  as  re- 
fimrd$  ike  pr^  to  be  derieed.  The  cepital  ei^ended  in  such 
cases  is  only  to  bis  drawn  hack  by  periodical  rettuns,  alter  the 
lapse  of  time.  In  the  proTiding  of  extraneous  manures,  in  the 
adoption  of  rotations  of  crops,  which  to  be  effectual  must  be 
extended  through  many  seasons,  in  the  draining  of  land,  and 
the  like,  time  is  necessary,  both  to  effect  the  operations,  and 
to  recover^  with  a  future  profit,  the  capital  employed  A  land* 
lord  will  scarcely  fail  to  experience  that,  if  there  be  not  a  suf- 
ficient period  of  secure  possession  accorded  to  the  occupier, 
the  necessary  expenditure  on  the  cultiyation  of  the  ground 
folU  not  be  haearded;  hut,  more  than  this,  a  person  of  good 
capital  will,  Nke  etery  trader,  regard  as  a  benefit  the  power 
of  carrying  on  his  business  undisturbed,  and  will  set  a  pecU" 
mary  value  on  security  and  independence.'*^  • 

One  objection,  which  I  anticipate,  to  the  extensive  letting 
of  farms  on  lease  is,  that  it  would  make  the  farmer  too  inde* 
pendentt — i.  e,  it  would  destroy  the  influence  of  property,  and 
give  the  tenant  too  much  control  over  his  land,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  neglect  or  rob  it. 

In  reply  to  the  first  part  of  the  objecdon,  I  hare  only  to  say, 
that  if,  by  the  influence  of  property,  is  meant  an  absolute,  and, 
in  many  cases,  consequently,  an  arbitrary  command  over  the 
tenant^s  property,  and  an  unlimited  hold  upon  hisiree  will  as  a 
farmer,  and  his  opinions  as  a  man, — such  an  influence,  in  fact, 
as  ai^ertained  to  property  in  the  feudal  ages, — the  system 
woM  operate  to  diminish  that  influence.  That^  however,  it 
would  injure  that  fair  and  legitimate  influence  which  the 
owner  ought  to  have  over  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  I  deny. 
The  source  of  a  landlord's  legitimate  influence  is  not  his  power  to 
do  evily  but  his  ability/ to  do  good ;  and  I  do  believe,  much  as 
the  landlord's  influence  is  apt  to  be  sneered  at,  that,  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  at  least,  where  it  depends  upon  the 
former  in  one  case,  in  tm  it  springs  from  the  latter  feeling. 
Indeed*  the  connexbn  between  the  landlofd  and  the  tenant 
is  too  intimate^  their  interests  are  too  much  aliice,  and  the 

*  Quarterly  Jounial    Agriculture,  vol*  i.  7^^^ 
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▼aliw  of  a  good  understanding  at  all  times  too  apparent, 
to  oanse  any  diminution  of  the  landlord's  proper  influence,  or  any 
abuse  of  the  tenant's  temporary  power,  under  the  lease  system. 

That  his  temporary  power,  or  independence,  would  lead 
the  tenant  to  n^eot  his  farm,  is  equally  unlikely.  His  own 
interest  is  goatantee  snfficient  tliat  he  would  not  iigare  his 
land  by  in^roper  management,  during  the  earlier  jean  dom- 
prised  in  his  lease,  while  an  effectiye  stipulation,  or  oorenant, 
would  ^ard  the  other  and  latter  years.  Thus,  say  we  let 
a  farm  on  lease  for  twenty  years,  the  plan  would  be  for  the 
tenant  to  manage  as  he  thought  fit  for  the  first  sixteen  years 
(a  few  injurious  crops,  according  to  local  or  natural  disadvan- 
tages for  such,  p^diaps,  excepted),  but  to  be  compelled,  by  a 
precautionary  ooYenant  in  his  lease,  to  pursue  a  certain  course 
of  cropping  and  of  tillage  Ibr  the  IfiiiyW  jwora 

Upon  this  plan,  if  a  tenant's  system  of  management  was  a 
good  one,  he  might  have  his  lease  renewed  at  the  expiration 
of  the  sixteen  years,  when  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  his 
own  system,  and  the  compulsory  clause  would  tmer  com  UUo 
opinrtum^ 

In  every  lease,  however,  as  few  stringent  covenants  as  pos- 
sible should  be  introduced.  In  several  Farmers^  Clubs,  where 
the  subject  has  been  discussed,  it  has  been  the  general  opinion, 
that  they  **  merely  retard  and  annoy  the  good  farmer,  and 
rarely  improve  the  unskilful."*  Indeed,  then,  so  far  from  it 
being  an  objection  that  the  farmer  would  be  *'  too  independ- 
ent," we  nuty  safely  assert  that  he  cannot  be  too  much  so. 
Thus  we  know,  that,  as  a  tradesman,  his  speculations  should 
be  perfbctly  toluntary.  A  compulsory  purchase,  or  a  compul- 
sory salCy  is  always  attended  iMk  a  sacrifice.  Bvery  fbtter, 
therefore,  which  at  all  interferes  with  the  fhrmer's  search  after 
the  latent  treasures  of  the  soil,  injures  or  prevents  his  success. 

Had  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  fifty  years  ago,  ordained 
that  all  letters  should  be  sent  by,  and  tliat  all  travellers  should 
make  use  of  the  roads  and  coaches  then  in  existence,  and  none 
else^  ftom  that  time  henceforward,  with  what  contempt  should 
we  now  Uxk  \mk  upon  such  a  piece  of  legislative  wisdom ! 
How  soon  would  it  have  been  repealed !.  Is  it  more  ra« 

*  Johnson's  Formon'  Encylopcedia,  p.  738.  ^ 
VOL.  XIII. — xo.  ivn.  •  n 
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tipnal,  theq,  for  ns  to  bi4  tbo  Durmer  make  all  spe^d"  to  the 
ffMil  of  imfifofmiieiit,  mij^to  forbid  )um  tke  use  of  to 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  nrged  that  the  farmer  will,  miw  a 
lease  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  be  too  much  affected  by  a  de- 
pression of  prices,  unless  bis  contract  be  a  very  advantageous 
one ;  and  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  will  not  b«  aUo 
Xq  prooure  any  reU^f  ftm  hia  landlord. 

Tha  first  poaltioQ  is  a  gratuitous  assnmptiou,  and,  even 
Wire  tba  lattar  la  a  daoidad  mh  te^miur,  TliUf,  if  it 
is  rsaaouaUa  to  aupposa  iiiat  any  man  would  bo  so  mad  aata 
take  a  farm  upon  lease,  at  the  pric }  of  productions  fer  pm 
year,  it  is  just  as  likely  to  presume  that  any  landlord  would 
let  a  farm  for  a  series  of  years,  at  the  low  prices  of  another 
season.  It  is  as  fair  to  infer  one  as  the  otb^r ;  therefore  the 
cihanoes  are  equal.  Before,  liawever,  a  lease  of  a  iarm  is  given 
f»  sueli  a  period  as  twenty  yoara,  tlia  quantity  of  produce  is 
estimated,  and  the  gioss  value  of  ^  samo  asoertainod  at  tlie 
average  prises  of  a  nmtm  of  years.  Fh>m  this  a  certain 
fractional  part — (^th  is  generally  about  the  mark) — is  reck- 
oned for  the  rent.  The  remainder  is  calculated  to  belong  to 
the  farmer  for  tithe,  rates,  taxes,  labour,  maintenance  of  fa- 
mily, mechanifls'  bills,  losses,  interest  of  money,  And 
before  a  farmer  agrees  to  these  terms,  it  is  his  duty,  also,  to 
estimate  the  preduotsof  the  farm,  to  find  thair  value  from  tba 
average  of  other  years,  and  than  from  the  gross  amount  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  bis  labour,  household  expenses,  taxes,  tithes, 
rates,  and  other  incidental  charges  ;  when,  if  he  has  a  balance 
adequate  to  the  rent,  he,  of  course,  comes  to  terms.  It  is 
true,  that  it  is  a  serious  business,  and  one  of  risk;  but  a 
great  deal  of  this  risk  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  far** 
mer,  and  the  &ult  of  bis  judgment  is  not  the  fault  of  the  sys* 
tern,  should  ha  make  a  dear  bargain.  There  is  a  similar 
ehanoe,  however,  of  tsking  a  farm  at  too  dear  a  rent  from  year 
to  year,  but  tiiis  is  no  rule ; — no  tytiem  can  he  made  to  pr§M 
those  who  luMve  not  knowledge  etwufjh  to  keej)  oat  of  danger. 

But,  then,  it  is  said  that  the  lessee  cannot  procure  any  re- 
lief from  his  landlord.  This,  as  1  have  said,  does  not  follow 
at  all,  even  if  we  allow  the  former  part  of  the  objection.  It 
is  true,  that  he  is  not  able  to  say,   you  muH  reduce  the  rent 
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of  fturm,  or  I  mqst  \wf0  it;"  but,  still,  he  era  at  any 
time  1^  for  relief;  and,  as  the  power  of  giving  is  as  mucli 

at  the  option  of  the  owner  in  one  case  ais  the  other,  there  is 
an  equal  probability  of  success.  There  i.«,  how  ever,  no  neces- 
sity for  us  to  cutume  that  this  demand  would  be  made,  except 
where  misconduct  or  ignorance  had  operated  upon  'the  lessee 
(ai|d  both  are  oompanions^  which  faring  their  own  rewards 
along  with  tbetn,  and  no  law  can  or  ought  tQ  preyent  the  in^ 
fl}etm  of  the  same),  for,  in  the  generality  of  eases,  the  yery 
serious  nature  of  the  oontract,  its  duration,  and  the  consider- 
ation required  before  any  one  wduUI  become  a  party  in  so  re- 
sponsible an  engagement,  is  suilicient  guar;uitee  that  nu  hasty 
conclusion  would  be  come  to ;  but  that  a  contract,  which  was 
to  be  in  force  for  a  length  of  time,  would  be  based  upo4  ihe 
price*  of  produeis  far  a  number  qf  yean  poet.  In  this  esse, 
therefore,  fluotustions  of  the  market  would  not  derange  the 
srisphiisus  of  the  lessee,— <the  conditions  of  his  agreement 
preparing  him  for  the  rise  and  fall.    But  there  is  another 
safeguard  against  bad  times,  whicli  the  holder  of  a  lease  pos- 
sesses. When  lie  takes  a  farm,  in  the  manner  I  have  detailed, 
he  values  the  gross  products  of  the  same,  not  at  what  it  will 
produce  hy  his  superior  management,  but  at  what  it  does  pro- 
dttoe  at  the  time  heipg,  pr  at  what  it  is  calculated  tQ  produpe 
In  its  present  eondiiian.   If,  therefore,  he  can,  hy  superior 
flkill,  make  it  produce  one-fourth  more  than  it  did  foirmerly, 
his  lease  ensures  him  the  benefit  of  it,  and  encourages  him  to 
continue  his  improvements  ;  and,  when  a  <lepression  of  the 
market  takes  place,  if  his  produce  does  not  fetch  so  much  as 
it  did  once,  he  tind^  that  he  has  more  in  quantity,  so  that 
the  aggregate  value  shews  stiU  in  his  favour ;  hut  shouiti 
hrisk  markets  come,  he  has  both  good  prices  and  an  increased 
quantity  of  proijuoe. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  of  determining  the  an- 
nual rental  under  a  lease  which  is  extensively  used  as  a  guard 
ai^'aiiist  Huctuations,  /.  by  a  sliding  scale,  regulated  by  the 
price  of  grain,  &c.,  for  the  year  past.  Thus  a  farm  is  e^^ti.- 
mated  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  and  to  pay  a  oertatn  rentHsbaige,  when  wheat  sells  at 
88,  per  bushel;  but  should  thepri^^e  fall  to  fis.  per  bushel,  the 
landlord's  rent  ftUs  ib  the  same  ratio;  for  it  is  obvious*  that 
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the  gnm  value  of  the  produce  will  dedine  in  the  «une  mea- 
siire.   By  thtg  menus  the  fanner  is  partially  protected.  To 

this  it  has  been  urged  that,  if  it  does  good  at  one  time,  it  does 
evil  at  another  ;  for,  since  high  prices  are  not  only  caused  by 
increased  consumption,  but  also  by  decreased  production, 
when  the  price  of  grain  gets  up,  owing  to  a  deficient  yield  or 
a  bad  harvest,  the  fanner  will  have  to  pay  an  Increased  rent- 
This  may,  in  the  opinion  of  8ome»  be  a  fktal  objection.  To 
these,  then,  the  fixed  system  recommends  itself.  In  my  opi- 
nion, it  18  by  no  means  impolitic  to  endure  a  small  evil  for  a 
great  good,  and  we  should  remember,  that,  by  the  system  of 
corn  rents,  the  farmer  has  three  out  of  the  four  points  in  his 
favour.  Thus,  if  prices  are  I0W9  from  a  limited  demand,  he  has 
a  reduction  of  rent 

If  prices  are  low,  from  an  uunaud  firodueiiant  he  has  more 
grain,  yet*  at  the  same  time,  a  reduced  rent. 

Ify  on  the  oUier  hand,  prices  are  high  firom  an  incremfed 
demand^  he  has  a  higher  rent  to  pay ;  but  then  he  has  more 
money  to  pay  it  with  ;  for  as  the  rent  is  but,  say,  }th  of  the 
produce,  the  owner  only  gets  jth  of  the  advance  in  price. 

And  it  is  only  when  the  advance  of  price  arises  from  a  de- 
ereaud  produeUm,  that  it  operates  against  him.  Then  he  has 
a  higher  rent  without  any  advantage  of  market ;  fbr  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  adyance  of  liie  value  of  his  grain  Is  more  than 
^nnterbalanced  by  the  diminutum  of  the  pumfity. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  his  grain  is  not  all  "  loss^''  to  the  farmer.  His 
original  rent  is  founded  upon  the  presumption  that  his  land 
will  grow  a  certain  quantity  per  acre  ;  but  this  quantity  is  the 
ayerage  of  a  number  of  yean ;  so  that,  if  one  year  he  faUs 
short  of  the  quanttty,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  other 
years  he  egaedi  U.  When  we  consider,  too^  that  he  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  making  Improvements,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
he  exceeds  the  estimated  quantity  upon  which  his  rent  was 
originally  based,  much  more  frequently,  and  more  largely, 
than  he  falls  short  of  it. 

But  a  truce  to  these  objections.  Whether  the  sliding  or 
the  fixed  rent  may  be  preferred  is  a  matter  of  no  importance 
compared  with  the  great  question  itself — lease  or  no  lease. 
And  in  canvasring  llie  yarious  wtbmHte  conaieeCed  whk  the 
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two  systems,  to  endeavour  to  refute  one  system  at  the  ex.- 
poDse  of  tlie  other  is  useless ;  for  both  can  produce  evidence^ 
worth  more  than  a  Tolome  of  opinion—^/.  Both  have  been  in 
operation,  both  are  now  so,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  each  re- 
quire no  commentary.  But,  indeed,  in  advocating  by  argu- 
ment, founded  merely  upon  reason,  the  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem of  letting  lands  by  lease,  as  a  means  for  promoting  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  >ve  can  bring  no  proof  of  the 
truth  of  our  position  so  conclusive  as  that  which  is  cpen  to 
our  eyes.  Turn  them,  then,  to  Scotland,  where  the  system  is 
and  has  been  at  work  largely,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
what  is  the  result!  We  see  a  country  which',  with  the  greatest 
disadvantages  of  soil,  climate,  &c.  to  contend  against,  has  be- 
come  the  nursery  of  agriculture.  We  see  a  race  of  fanners 
intelligent  and  contented,  and,  not  only  able  to  contend  with 
their  more  southern  neighbours  in  the  market,  but  actually 
to  shew  them  the  example  in  every  thing  which  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  the  science  they  practise.  Nay  more,  we 
see  a  class  of  farmers  who,  with  all  their  local  diosbdvantages, 
have  actually  been  able  to  endure,  without  flinching,  tlie  pres- 
sure of  times  wliich  almost  annihilated  the  agriculture  of 
England.  Tliese  are  not  mere  assertions.  A  reference  to 
the  evidence  of  iScotch  agriculturists,  given  before  a  Com- 
inittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1836,  to  eor 
quire  into  ^  Agricultural  IKstreas,"  will  prove  all  that  has 
been  asserted^-and  more.  It  proves  that  this  state  of  things 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  the  iea$e-$y9tem 
and  corn-rents.  Thus,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Hope,  Mr 
A.  Howden,  Mr  J.  Brodie,  Mr  Olipliant,  Mr  Bell,  &;c.,  we 
learn  that  the  corn-leases  had  saved  them  from  injury  during 
the  years  1834,  6,  6,  &c.,  when  prices  were  very  low ;  and 
that,  at  that  time,  the  condition  of  the  farmer  was  satislae- 
tcfy,— that  improvements  were  progressing, — ^that  these  im- 
provements would  not  be  made,  had  they  no  leases, — :that, 
especially  in  the  Lothians,  the  state  of  agriculture  had  im- 
proved, and  that  it  was  owing  to  a  change  to  leases  on  corn- 
rents.  The  evidence  of  one  farmer,  Mr  Robert  Hope,  the 
first  in  the  list,  shews  this,  as  well  as  the  whole  volume. 
Thus,  we  are  told  by  him,  that  he  fanned  650  English  acres,-* 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  deep-drained  a  great 
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part.— thAt  Bince  1798  it  had  been  all  de^Mhrain&df — ^Ihat  he 
had  limed  the  whole  htm  at  an  elrpense  of  L.9  per  acre,^ 
that  he  had  laid  out  L.240  in  furrow-dralnfag  during  the  last 
two  years, — that  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  he  would 
have  done  this  without  a  lease, — and  that  they  had  not  suf- 
fered from  low  prices,  owing  to  their  lease  system  and  coru- 
renta.  He  tells  us,  too,  that  there  were  then  aboot  aix^-three 
or  dicty-fbur  steam-thrashing  machines  in  the  oonnty. 

The  eridence  of  every  other  agricnlturbt  is  corroboitetory 
of  Mr  Hope's, — all  shewing  great  imprarements,  all  declaring 
themselves  pretty  prosperous,  and  all  ascribing  it  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  their  leases  upon  corn-rents. 

The  able  sketch  of  the  Agriculture  of  Fifeshire  by  Mr 
Buist,*  affiirds  us  an  equally  satisfactory  proof  Of  the  value 
of  the  system.  **  The  length  of  leases,*'  says  he^  allowed 
in  Piftshire,  is  now  almost  universally  restricted  to  nineteen 
years.  The  rent  is,  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  ttiade  pay- 
able by  the  fiars  prices  of  grain.  The  tenant  is  now  leA;  at 
liberty  to  treat  his  ground  as  be  may  think  fit,  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  lease,  so  as  to  give  full  scope  to  the 
employment  of  his  industry,  capital,  and  skill.  He  is,  to- 
wards the  closing  years  of  his  occupancy,  bouhd  merely  to 
such  a  system  as  may  prevent  him  from  scourging  the  ground, 
so  as  to  protect  the  huterests  of  the  proprietor.**  The  result 
of  this  system  Will  he  seen,  in  the  more  judicious  system  of 
arrangement  in  reference  to  rotation,'' — in  the  spread  of  all 
the  novelties  of  science,  and  the  application  of  the  skill  of  the 
modern  mechanic  (in  the  erection  of  steam-thrashing  machines 
and  in  the  improvement  of  the  implements  of  agriculture),  ' 
— ^in  the  e&tensive  outlay  made  by  the  tenant  in  draining,  ftc., 
— and  in  the  management  of  varioua  ibHiliaers  (especially  yard 
manure),  which  Mr  Bnist  states  to  be  common  to  the  cotinty. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  condition  of  the  cultivator  has 
made  an  equal  advance;  that  "  the  very  happiest  condition  in 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  exist ;  thnt  the  proprietors 
themselves  being  mostly  resident,  and  skilled  in  agricultiuv, 
can  adequately  appreciate  and  sympathize  with  his  tastes^ 
habits,  and  pursuits and  that,  at  the  same  tilne,    the  far- 

♦  Qaartorly  Journal  of  AgricuUarc,  vol.  xi.  i».  298, 
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nier  himMlf  ia  neRlier  ignovaat  nov  exdoddd  litem  the  mm 
tmrcet  of  intettectual,  Bentinmltal,  or  toeial  enjoymmi*' 

Here  might  we  close,  with  this  admonitory  hint,  that  if 
landowners  would  see  the  same  results  generally  diffused* 
they  must  use  the  same  means  ;  but  we  are  reminded,  that 
EDgiand  herself  is  not  without  voices  that  cry  out  for  the 
ehanga  Itisnotfieeettaryfbrimtoliwkfoimdwherethelatid^ 
loifd  canaol*  and  the  tenanta  dire  iiety  expend  money  hi  totiUa- 
ift^ihesoa.  It  istiotneeMai^toiioteifl^heretheoiriieiPaah- 
sence,  ignorance,  or  extravagance  chills  the  efforts  of  tenants  in 
the  work  of  improvement, — where  the  good  '*  old  English  gen- 
tleman" has  been  succeeded  hy  the  stranger  spendthrift,  and 
the  tenant's  improyements  are  nutde  to  minister  to  his  extrava** 
gaiice,-^whetf6  the  specillatitig  pnrchaser  has  made  hia  iavest- 
ment  A  good  one,  at  the  eipense  of  liiose  fturmers  whtoae  IHnh 
ralitjr  beet  desenred  his  prAiM,<^where  the  loss  of  the  husband 
has  brought  a  loss  of  all ;  and  the  stranger  has  gathered  the 
harvest  that  should  have  been  reaped  by  the  children.  No  ; 
these  are  cases  which  require  not  to  be  particularized.  When 
felt,  or  seen,  no  other  evidence  is  needed  to  teach  us  that 
there  shonld  be  a  change  t  k/t  ebe  sadi  esimple^  I  hesitate 
not  to  say,  is  sufficient  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  improrementsi — ^in 
fact,  to  draw  the  purtM  strings  of  a  thonsand  tenants4kt*wi]l. 

But  no  more  conclusive  etidence  of  the  evil  operation  of 
the  year-to-year  system,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  that  we 
advocate,  can  be  offered,  than  that  which  is  afforded  us  in  the 
Report  of  the  Evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1836,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Agricnltnre."  Prom  this,  as  we  have  before  shewtti 
we  learn  that  the  Scotch  ftrmeft  all  steted  themselves  be 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  that  this  Was  ohleiy  sMrtn^  ft^ 
their  leases  pcrmittiuj  them  td  ntake  ifnpforemeHfs,  and  to  their 
corn-rents  sarin//  them  from  the  effects  of  low  prices.  On  thd 
other  hand,  the  English  farmers  declared  themselves  gene- 
rally to  be  in  a  bad  condition,  and  that  agriculture  was»  in 
many  places,  deteriorating  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  preced* 
Ing  years. 

We  have  here  both  eifeels  Imd  cansei.  Is  it  not  Nason* 

able,  then,  upon  such  evidence,  to  asseVt  that  a  system  Which 
prodttces  such  beneficial  effects  iu  one  case,  only  WanUi  try- 
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V  to  do  the  aame  in  tbe  other  ?  But  we  have  sufficient  posi- 
tive as  well  as  negatiTe  proof  of  this,  even  in  England.  Many 
^■liglitoned  proprteiofs  b*ve  afareedy  partially  adopted  Ae 
sytten,  and  even  on  these  isolated  oases»  I  am  eenteni  im 
rest  the  imie  of  tbe  esse.  For  one  iMd  fimer,  upon  a  re-^ 
cent  lease,  I  venture  to  say  we  shall  find  ninety-nine  who  are 
superior  to  their  neighbours  who  are  tenants  from  year  to 
year ;  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  two  that  we  see  the 
operation  of  each  principle.  Often,  in  snch  cases,  where  a 
fiurmer  has  his  £mn  upon  lease,  in  a  district  where  they  are 
laooiiiauMi,  when  his  maasgenent  is  oommeiidedt  it  is  v^ged» 
that  **  ke  hat  m  kam^  Ais  farwiM  Uke  Mii  awm,  amd  k€  em  do 
mheUketr 

If  particular  cases  in  point  are  required,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  to  a  little 
work  on  the  "  Connexion  between  Landlord  and  Tenant,'* 
by  Mr  G.  Webb  Hall,  for  an  acconnt  of  their  condition. 
•  Tiie  estates  of  die  Earl  of  Dnde  are  another  example  of 
the  worklng'of  the  system.  The  resolt  of  the  trial  may  be 
gathered  from  his  own  estimate  of  the  importanee  of  the  ques* 
tion  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gloucester  Farmers'  (  luh. 

■  **  His  opinion  was,  that  till  the  (piestion  of  leasing  was  fair- 
ly and  clearly  understood,  all  their  efforts  after  improvement 
wouid  fall  short  of  ithat  they  ought  to  be. 

For  himself,  he  could  say,  that  he  nerer  wished  to  see  any 
man  enter  npon  a  Ikrm  iMotU  a  Ua$$f  bnt»  in  retom,  he 
(Lord  Dncie)  must  have  intelligenoe.  He  would  not  give*  a 
lease  to  one  of  the  old  school, — a  man  who,  because  his  father 
and  his  grandfatlier  did  so  and  so,  refused  to  change.  To  a 
man  of  intelligence,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would,  c^ivf  the 
most  liberal  encouragement. 

"  He  was  sure  it  was  a  most  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that 
their  landlords  would  take  advantage  of  their  tenants,  and 
raise  their  rents  whenever  there  was  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
oom,  still  he  would  regard  the  tenant  at  a  fool  who  wemtd 
sink  money  tcithout  the  protection  of  a  lecuse ;  because,  however 
much  confidence  he  might  have  in  the  landlord,  he  had  no  se- 
curity for  similar  treatment,  in  .the  event  of  a  son  or  trustees 
becoming  the  managers. 

"  No  Ma,  in  bis  opinion,  umjutt^ied  in  ezpoMngnmtif  m 
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Bat  we  have  now  giTen  soffioiMii,  bo^  cf  reason  and  erf 

fact,  to  prove  that  the  change  we  advocate  is  one  that  would 
tend  greatly  to  the  advance  of  agriculture.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  for  us  to  say,  with  the  noble  Earl,  whose  opinion 
we  have  quoted  above  (an  (pinion  the  more  valuable  because 
it  it  founded  upon  ezpenence),  that  *^wM  the  pmiim  u 
/inffy  tuid  ciMtHijf  tuidifwtoodf  oU  our  ^jfhrttt  9^Uit  iwtptfWKMtii 
wUlfaU  ikmri  ^wittt      ou^  to  le.^ 

Althougb  I  have  already  written  at  length,  I  cannot  close 
this  paper  without  making  a  suggestion  to  tlioee  who  wiU  noi 
give  ieoieif  for  I  knowt  with  Uadibras,  that, 

*  Oonvfaee  a  nun  agaiost  fait  will, 
of  tfae  mmo  opfadoa  ftni  ;** 

and,  therefore,  though  I  could  make  out  a  case  ten  times 
stronger  than  I  have,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  with  some.  To 
these,  then,  I  woold  say,  "Let  no  private  feelings  cause  you 
to  neglect  a  public  duty— the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
If  you  don^t  feel  disposed  to  give  your  tenants  a  reasonable 
security  for  the  extra  outlay  of  capital  required  to  improve 
their  farms,  taJce  the  icork  into  i/our  men  Itands,  and  charge  a 
fair  per-centage  for  the  money  you  hate  expended.'''^  There  is 
not  a  tenant  in  England  but  would  pay  it  cheerfully ;  for  if 
he  can  pay  the  present  rent  without  the  improvements,  he 
would  be  better  able  to  pay  the  increased  one  with  them. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  recommend  this  plan  as  a 
substitute  for  leases.  By  no  means  so.  It  is  offered  merely 
as  a  compromise,  to  those  who  tcill  not  give  leases.  And,  if 
accepted — if  only  acted  upon  in  all  cases  where  the  tenant  has 
no  lease  ;  and  acted  upon  promptly  (and  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  landlord  80  to  doX  I  need  scarcely  say  that  even  this  sug- 
gestion is  of  some  importance  at  the  present  time^ — atimewhen 
the  production  of  an  extra  bushel  of  com,  by  an  eztra  applice* 

•  Sinca  thflte  ahflsti  w«Dft  to  proeo,  IWoHor  Jofaaalon  hao  givm  to  tho 
yrM  n  able  nmr  to  tho  qvertios,  <«  Wy^ttm^he  dmi»^  EngUtkA^ri* 
M»m»r*  waA  to  HI  woulA  nte  the  toopcini  tmOm  terUMr  iltvain^ 
tion  of  tbe  vilve  of  th«    mown  of  [■pforomoat'*  vUcfa  l  adToetto. 
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tkm  of  eapltttl  tnd  Bkill.  protiding,  as  it  ixm,  an  §iira  mspply 
of  food,  and  an  extra  portion  of  labour  to  ottr  inereaeing  piqpti- 
lation,  etititlfli  any  man  to  the  pnmd  dialinetitin  of  a  jMlfe 

detie/actor. 


OK  INSMCTB  MOST  INJURIOUS  TO  TBGETABLB8  AND  ANIMALS, 
AND  THE  MEANS  BEST  CALCULATXO  TO  COUNTERACT  THEIR 
RAVAOfiS* — MO.  JUL   '       .  ^ 

By  Jambs  Dumoait^  li.W.8* 

There  are  fortunately  very  few  insects  among  the  diurnal 
lepidoptera  or  butterflies,  to  which  Wd  can  impute  much  blame- 
as  interfering  with  I3ie  jpradiuitiTeiieaa  ef  omr  fields  and  gar- 
dene.  We  can,  therelbre,  in  general,  permit  them  to  multi- 
ply unauileeted,  and  admire  their  gay  coIohtb  and  qwrtiye 
flight,  unalloyed  by  the  reflection  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
injury  to  us.  The  chief  exceptions  to  this  innocuous  charac- 
ter, are  the  white  garden  butterflies  already  described ;  and 
there  are  two  or  three  others  so  far  resembling  them,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  noticing  them  in  this  place,  although  their  de- 
predationa  in  Britain,  and  more  especially  in  Scotland,  are  hj 
no  means  of  a  aerious  deaoription.   The  fint  of  these 

The  Biaek-veined  Whiie,  er  BamHkam  BuUer/ly.  Pierie 
Cratoegi,  Donov.  Jiril.  Jns,  xiii.  pi.  454.  LewirCs  PapUios  of 
Gt.  Britain^  pL  34.  This  butterfly,  at  first  sight,  somewhat 
resembles  the  garden  whites,  as  they  ai-e  called,  but  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  by  the  black  and  conspicuous  wing- 
veins,  and  more  precisely  by  the  following  characters.  iThe 
antennsB  are  rather  slender,  and  the  dub  is  formed  gradually ; 
the  palpi  have  the  two  lowest  joints  robust,  the  radical  one 
twice  the  length  of  the  second,  the  terminal  one  about  the 
length  of  the  second,  and  very  slender.  The  upper  wings  are 
nearly  diaphanous,  being  very  sparingly  clothed  with  scales. 
It  Is  nearly  the  size  of  the  common  cabbage  butterfly  (P. 
Braeeiem)^  the  wings  somewhat  tranqiarent,  the  nennires,  as 
well  as  a  narrow  line  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  wings, 
black.  There  are  generally  a  few  dusky  triangular  marks  on 
the  outer  margin  of  the  upper  wmgs.  (fi^oodeut^  No.  IX 
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The  Iwrtterfly  appears  pretty  early  in  spring,  and  Uyt  bef  eggi 
either  on  a  liawthom  shoot,  or  on  the  leaves  and  twigs  of 
apple-trees.  They  arc  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  cylindrical, 
but  somewhat  narrowed  at  both  ends,  and  ribbed  longitudi- 
nally; eoated  with  a  strong  varnish  which  renders  them 
weabierproof,  so  that  they  remam  in  secority  (sometimes,  it 

No.  i. 


is  said,  for  years)  till  circumstances  favour  the  exclusion  of 
the  larvae.  That  takes  place  commonly  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  after  the  eggs  are  laid  ;  and,  on  their  first  appearance, 
the  caterpillars  are  of  a  dull  yellow,  the  head  and  neck  black, 
with  a  brown  stripe  along  each  side,  the  hody  pretty  thickly 
beset  with  hairfc  After  the  first  diange  of  sUn,  two  rows  of 
yellow  spots  down  the  back  make  their  appearance,  with  a 
black  line  running  between  the  rows.  The  back  is  now  co- 
vered with  yellow  and  wliite  hairs,  and  there  are  oblique  ash- 
grey  stripes  on  the  sides.  Another  change  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  colours  likewise  follows  the  third  moulting,  there 
being  a  black  stripe  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  on  each  side  of 
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that  a  yellow  stripe,  and  beyond  these  another  black  stripe 
(IToodemi^  No.  l.J^.  2).  The  change  into  a  chrysalis  usually 
takes  i^aee  about  the  beginnmg  or  nuddle  of  Biay»  and  the 
duration  of  that  atate  is  about  three  weeks.  The  chrysalis  is 
yellowish  white,  thickly  spotted  and  striped  with  black.  It  is 
attached  by  the  tail  and  a  silk  thread  round  the  middle. 

The  caterpillar  is  a  pretty  general  feeder,  but  never  fre- 
quents herbaceous  plants.  The  leaves  of  the  arborescent 
Bosacen,  particularly  the  common  hawthorn,  sloe,  pear»  and 
apple-trees,  form  its  prineipal  food;  and  it  is»  of  eonrse, 
on  the  two  latter  of  these  that  its  depredations  are  most 
to  be  apprehended  in  an  eeonomieal  point  of  view.  The  cater- 
pillars live  in  society  under  the  protection  of  a  silken  web, 
their  habits  in  this  respect  resembling  those  of  certain  moths 
which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  notice.  The  following 
account  is  by  M.  Schmidberger,  canon  of  St  Florian,  who  has 
had  ample  opportunities  of  examining  this  inseot  in  different 
parts  of  the  Continent,  where  it  is  often  vecy  destmctiTO,  ap- 
pearing in  sueh  numbers  that,  on  one  oocasion,  a  celebrated 
traveller  took  the  flights  of  the  butterfly,  at  first  sight,  for  a 

shower  of  snow.  "  As  »oon  as  it  began  to  rain,  the  young  caterpillars 
drew  the  leaf  together  over  them  hy  means  of  a  web,  and,  on  the  2l8t  of 
J  uly,  a  covering  was  ready,  under  which  they  were  quite  sheltered  during 
eomfaraefl  mia.  la  the  meanwhile^  they  enjoyed  the  food  which  the  cpi- 
dwnliof  tholoofsllbided;  and  they  gnawed  it  ontiielyoi^M  that  aoftfaiiia 
rnmanod  bnlTthe  vemi.  In  riz  days  they  wove  ohligod  to  look  about 
for  another  loaf ;  they  accordingly  added  the  next  leaf  on  tho  same  shoot  to 
thoir  abode*  connecting  it  with  a  web.  After  this  task  was  accomplishedy 
thcT  removed  to  the  new  leaf,  to  fecnl  upon  that.  About  this  time  they 
underwent  their  flrst  change  of  skin,  on  which  occasion  they  varied  but 
little  in  point  of  colour.  They  always  returned  in  the  evening  to  their 
nest,  which  was  formed  of  the  leaf  drawn  together  and  covered  with  a  web, 
as  they  arranged  it  when  they  tirst  came  out  of  the  egg.  They  fastened 
tho  loidFlmmodiatoly  to  tho  thooiwitli  threads,  that  it  might  not  fall  off. 
When  it  lainod,  or  vbon  Iho  onn  waa  vary  hot,  they  rolind  to  their  tteol» 
wlilehwao  10  weUoontiirod  Ihntnot  adnipof  tain  conld  penetrate  It.  Ai 
tho  oator^ars  Inofoaood  In  aise»  thoy  roqnirod  more  nonriahment.  Thoy 
in  general  consumed  a  leaf  in  less  than  two  days  after  their  Srst  change. 
On  the  81st  of  July,  they  had  already  deprived  the  fifth  leaf  of  ito  opldor* 
mis.  The  leaves  of  a  single  slioot,  however,  when  it  is  strong,  generally 
furnish  them  with  sufHci<Mit  food  throughout  the  'ununer,  till  their  retreat 
into  winter  quarters  ;  particularly  as,  during  the  whole  {^rio<l,  their  uum- 
bors  are  gradually  diminishing.  Birds  and  insects  destroy  them,  and  many 
parish  from  anfa'ronrablo  weather.   Barely  twenty  or  thirty  out  of  a 
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fMDily,  MuetiflMt  mndi  Umwt,  siinifie  to  oocup^r  their  wftitar  luMtAtion, 
wUdi  tkej  begin  to  pnptM  eailj  la  aaimom,  vmllf  in  Soptmbav  trlmi 
Uktj  ceaao  eAtng;  Thaj  goaermllj  hmA  one  leaf  oym  onothor*  or  bring 

tbo  edjes  close  together,  and  unite  them  with  tlifMd%  coveting  tliecbam* 
ber  thus  formed  within  with  a  fine  web,  so  as  only  to  leave  themselves  a 
Bftiall  space  to  enter  at.  They  also  unite  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  which  they 
have  prepared  for  thoir  nefyt  with  tbo  shoot  by  many  threads,  so  that  nei- 
ther wind  uor  rain  inuy  detach  it.  After  this  operatioui  they  all  return  to  the 
nest,  and  secure  it  on  all  sides  from  wet  and  cold.  As  the  family  at  this 
time  is  not  very  numerous,  each  caterpillar  selocVs  a  place  in  the  cham* 
ber,  and  makeo  n  web  tof  Hielf,  in  wkich  it  repoeee  secuel/  thioqgbottt 
the  winter,  nninjined  even  by  very  seme  weather.* 

They  leave  their  wioter  retreat  with  the  first  genial  wea- 
ther of  spring,  and  as  soon  as  the  blossom-buds  begin  to  ex- 
pand they  alta^  these,  and  speedily  damage  tiiem.  They 
still,  however,  keep  19  a  general  resldenee,  to  wbieh  they  re- 
tire in  bad  weather,  or  to  obtain  shelter  from  the  oold  of  the 
evening.  The  nascent  leaves,  as  well  as  the  blossom-buds, 
are  gnawed  and  mutilated,  and  at  this  season  a  very  slight 
injury  to  the  buds  is  sufficient  to  render  them  unproductive 
of  fruit.  Before  the  leaves  are  folly  expanded,  the  caterpillars 
are  essily  seen,  and  their  tents  are  so  oonspienoos  that  they 
may  at  any  time  be  easily  destroyed,  at  least  on  trees  of  low 
growth,  and  such  as  are  trained  on  mils.  The  eggs  also 
may  be  disooyered  without  mueh  diffiealty,  owing  to  thehr 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  should  be  rubbed  from  the  leaves 
and  branches  and  destroyed.  The  natural  enemies  of  these 
caterpillars  are  birds  of  various  kinds  (particularly  Titmice), 
ichneumon  flies,  and,  according  to  Schmidberger,  field-bugs 
(CMctcfo),  which  pieree  them  with  their  rostnms  or  beaks^ 
and  sndc  theur  joices. 

It  is  seldom  that  this  botterfly  oocnrs  in  snch  abondance  as 
to  produce  mneh  injury  in  this  country.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said,  in  some  seasons,  to  be  a  scarce  insect ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  never  been  observed  in  Scotland.  The  female, 
however,  is  very  prolific,  and  under  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances favourable  to  its  propagation,  we  may  soon  cease  to 
iHrngratolate  oorselTes  on  eomparafthre  exemptioa  fkom  its 
vlsitalions.  It  has  appeared  in  great  numbers  in  the  New 

*  Koilar's  Treatise  on  Insecte  u^urioiM  to  GudenenSf  Forotten^  A^C 
MiMeeI«oadgii'»XkMM.p.ia6.  ' 
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Forati  HampthiM,  GoomlM  Wood  \n  StttMy,  ■nd  not  ft  ftv 
olh«r  ^aoM  in  die  leiith  of  England. 
The  eaterpillan  of  sereral  otfier  butterflies  occmrlng  In 

this  country  consume  large  quantities  of  the  plants  on  which 
tliey  feed,  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  no  direct  utility, 
or  are  considered  as  weeds  which  it  is  desirable  to  destroy. 
Thus  the  spiny  caterpillars  of  the  common  tortoise-shell  ( Va- 
nuta  Urtiem)  and  peaoock*a-eye  butterflies  (Faifem  lo)  attack 
tiN^  iam  omnon  speoiea  of  nettle  in  muneroitt  bodies»  and 
8ls^  iSbam  of  iSbmt  laaires^  in  deflanee.  <^  ^  miniatove  ttinga 
with  whieh  the  latter  aie  so  pkntifolly  armed.  Of  tiie  great 
number  of  butterfly  caterpillars  which  feed  on  meadow  and 
pasture-grasses,  few  occur  in  such  abundance  as  to  call  for 
any  preventive  measures.  If  there  be  any  exception  to  this* 
will  be  found  in  two  or  three  species  pf  the  genns  Hipparehia^ 
wliifih  feed  on  the  moat  valuable  of  our  paatnre-grassesy  an4 
which  appear  in  great  numbers  every  year,  whatmr  nuiy  bff 
the  oharaoter  of  the  season,  and  often  in  such  provision,  tha^ 
they  must  consume  a  moi*e  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the 
herbage,  which  husbapdmcn  may  be  disposed  to  think  cnuld 
be  bettor  employed.  If,  fur  this  reason,  we  include  them  in 
the  oatalogue  of  our  Insecta  tiozia,  the  /ama  tliat  inay  lia 
^hereby  nused  agamst  them  will  not  probably  cause  them  to 
b0  unduly  peraecutedt  as  the  injury  they  oommit  is  partial  and 
inconspicuous*  and  although  in  the  aggregate  it  may  be  far 
from  inconsiderable,  is  not  very  likely  to  attract  attention. 

Meudow-Bi oicn  Butterfly — Hipparchia  Janira.  Donovans 
Brit.  Insects^  ix.  pi.  320.  Naturalists'  Libr.  Brit.  Butterflies, 
pi.  xxiv.  figs.  1  and  2. — Wings  of  the  female  expanding  nearly 
two  inchea-<-male  considerably  smaller;  the  ground  colour 
brown ;  upper  wings  entirely  brown  in  tho  male»  with  a  amall 
poe)lu9  towards  the  apex,  encircled  with  reddish  yellow ;  ii^ 
the  female  the  u^er  wings  have  a  large  transverse  patch  of 
ochre  yellow  below  the  middle  of  the  wing,  in  which  there  is 
a  large  black  oeellus  witli  a  wliite  pupil,  and  the  space  between 
this  patch  and  the  base  is  very  obscurely  tiftged  with  reddish- 
yellow.  The  hinder  win^^  of  the  male  are  usually  withoHt 
spots ;  those  of  the  female  have  not  unirequently  an  obscure  ' 
yellowish  mark  in  the  middle.   The  under  side  of  the  fora- 
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wings  ii  tnwoy-oraDge,  with  a  pabr  band  mt  far  from  the 
hinder  margin,  in  which  there  is  an  oceUna  aa  on  tha  tipper 
aide*  The  lame  aide  qi  tha  nndar-winga  ia  tawny-brown  from 
the  base  to  the  middle,  where  the  colour  twmtnates  in  an 

angular  line ;  the  space  beyond  this  is  pale,  excepting  the 
margin,  which  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  base.  The  pale 
portion  has  gometimea  two  or  three  tfoaU.  a^e-Uke  spots  of  a 

black  colaWvaod Iba  wfcaia  av^M  aeema  aa  if  duatad  with 
blaalK. 

The  eaterpiUar  light  graen*  with  a  white  line  along  each 
aide.   Although  it  does  not  refuse  diyerae  of  the  common 

grassy,  its  proper  food  is  the  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass 
(Foa  pra(ensis\  which  entei*s  so  largely  into  the  herbage  of 
pasture-lands,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  nutritious  grasses  for 
cattle.  The  buttar^y  appears  on  the  wing  about  the  begin* 
niag  of  Jonat  nn^  o#xt  to  tha  whita  cabbage  apeciesi  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  aa.tbf  most  oommon  insect  of  ita  tribe  in- 
habUinff  firitain. 

l*ar^0  Heath  Buiimrfy — Hipparchia  TUhmuM.  Donovan's 
Brit.  Ih6€cU,  xii.  pi.  405.  The  Gate-Keeper,  Harris'  Aure- 
/iflfi.  Naf.  LiOr.,  Brit.  Butt.,  pi.  xxiii.  tigs.  2,  3.  Consider- 
ably l^ss  than  the  preceding;  the  upper  wings  ochre*red 
or  reddish^ellow,  the  base  brownt  the  anterior  and  outer 
aidas  widely  inaiginad  with  daric  brown.  Towards  the  outer 
anterior  angle  ihare  ia  a  pret^  Ifcge  ocellatad  blaak  spot, 
with  two  minute  white  pmnta  in  the  centre.  The  hinder 
wings  are  brown,  with  a  large  reddish-yellow  area  in  the 
middle,  which  bears  a  minute  ocellus  on  the  side  nearest  the 
anal  angle.  On  the  under  side  the  hinder  wings  are  greyish- 
brown,  with  a  very  irregular  (troitt^band  of  light  gr^y  behind 
the  middle,  in  which  there  are  nsuaUy  four  minute  white 
points  approximating  in  pairs,  and  surrounded  by  a  brown 
oloQd.  Tha-  mala  ia  mui^  amaHar  thun  the  female,  inore 
deeply  edonrad,  and  has  a  brown  aloud  in  the  middle  of  tha 
lighter  portion  of  the  forewings. 

This  buttei*fly  is  very  common  in  most  parts  of  England, 
and  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  cater- 
pillar is  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  reddish  line  on  eaah  side, 
and  a  brown  bead.  It  feeda  on  the  annual  meadow  gnss  (iVw 
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mmm$)t  wfAsk  Amns  the  ddef  oovering  of  our  oMauy  flMft^ 
dowB  and  paitiire  Umdi. 

Some  other  species  of  Hipparchia  likewise  feed  on  grasses 
in  their  caterpillar  state  ;  but,  as  they  scarcely  ever  occur  in 
such  numbers  as  to  be  detrimental,  it  is  unnecessary  to  par- 
ticularise thorn.  It  may  be  remarked,  regarding  caterpillars 
that  feed  on  grassoB,  or  grass-like  plants,  that  perhaps  the  beil 
Udethod  of  ooUeetfaig  and  dettroymg  them,  is  hj  vsiiig  a  laige 
triangular  net  with  a  horiaontal  beam  in  firont,  iriiieli  is  poshed 
smardy  along  the  grass,  soastodisplaoe  the  Inseeti  aad  mahe 
them  fall  into  it.  ... 

There  is  a  tribe  of  lepidopterous  insects,  occupying  a  kind 
of  intei'mediate  place  between  butterflies  and  moths,  named 
Hawkmoths  {Sphingidcsj,  known  by  liaving  the  antennae  pri»« 
matie  and  thiekening  gradually  from  near  tiie  base  to  the  apex, 
where  they  suddenly  end  in  a  narrow,  nsnally  deflezed  point ; 
the  body  robnst ;  Ibe  wings  narrow,  and  fitted  fbr  rapid  and 
long  sustained  flight.  None  of  the  members  of  this  section, 
which  is  not  a  numerous  one,  considered  in  its  relations  to  this 
country,  fall  within  our  notice  on  the  present  occasion,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  species,  which  feeds  upon  the  wood 
of  the  broad-leaved  willow  {8tUi»  Mjfmaa),  and  greaUy  in- 
jures groinng  trees.*  It  belongs  to  the  genns  snrockMmt 
wMch  is  remarimble  fbr  having  the  wings,  in  common  wiA 
two  or  three  alfied  genera,  so  free  from  scales  Hiat  they  ap- 
pear clear  and  transparent;  hence  these  insects  are  often  called 
clear-wing  hawk-moths.  The  species  in  question  is  the  7Vo- 
chUium  'crabroniforme,  or  Lunar  Homet^Moth.  Linn.  Trans. 
\\\.  pi.  3.',  fig.  6.  10.  Troch.  bomUei/arme,  Curtis  BriL  £tU., 
pL  372. .  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  ooloar»  witb  a  grey  powdery 
substance  sprinkled  ofer  it;  antenn»  bluish-black,  leddidi- 

her  of  imiU  datr-wiag  Hawknoths,  oompwliinds  oba  specMSi  AB»  tipmU-' 
/Smmi^  wUeh  it  not  nn  hi  gaidans  in  tOBw  pHto  of  Eaglaad,  ud  ooe^^ 
ally  h^vre«  currant  bushes,  the  larvs  perforating  the  wood  and  camdag  it 
to  dtcay.  Another  species,  j£.  anU/ormis,  is  tiid  to  have  been  Imown  to  do 
Iho  tame  thing  to  poplar  trees.  The  local  occurrence  of  these  insects,  and 
the  trifling  injury  they  commit,  precludes  the  necessity  of  noticing  them  at 
greater  length  in  this  place.  The  habits  of  their  lafTK  toOBi  Yetj  niull'V^ 
to  those  of  X.  aabooiforme,  «bout  to  be  doschbed. 
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farown  beneath  in  the  male ;  &ce  silTery  white ;  palpi  yellow. 
The  anterior  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  a  large  pateh  on  each 
side  behind,  are  deep  yellow.    The  abdomen  is  also  of  the 

latter  colour,  the  apex  inclining  to  orange,  the  two  basal  seg- 
ments dark  brown,  the  binder  margins  of  most  of  the  scirinents 
more  or  less  widely  edged  wkh  the  same.  The  U  i^s  are  yel- 
loWt  clouded  with  orange,  and  here  and  there  marked  with  red 
spots ;  under  ade  of  the  thighs  brown-.  The  wings  are  pale- 
ydlowisfaj  the  anterior  margin  and  short  transverse  nervuce 
near  the  middle  orange-brown,  the  interior  margin  likewise  of 
that  colour,  the  bat>e  scarlet  with  a  black  spot.  (JFoodcutf  No.  2. 
fig.  4.) 

No.  9. 


The  lar?a  is  pale  and  softy  like  most  of  those  that  feed  in 
the  interior  of  tree%  with  a  dark  brown  head  (fig.  1).  It  wovdd 
appear,  from  the  observations  of  Lewin  and  others,  that  it 

does  not  enter  the  wood  till  the  second  year  of  its  existence, 
feeding  pro\)ably  in  the  mean  while  on  the  tender  bark  of  the 
VOL.  xiii. — NO.  Lvii.  a 
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willow  root.  This  is  reuUerod  inoro  Ukuly  hy  the  fact  thui 
the  caterpillar  of  T,  apfform^  always  confinat  it9  attacka  to  the 
h9At  nevar  pepatratli^^  intp  tha  wood. 

It  antm  the  wood  near  the  surfaoe  of  tbe  groimd.  aonie- 
times  eyen  from  the  root,  and  after  finding  its  way  into  tbe 
central  parts  of  the  tree,  eats  perpendicularly  upwards,  fre- 
quently consuming  the  pith,  but  by  no  means  generally  con- 
fining itself  to  that,  as  Lewin  aftinns,  but  perforating  indiscri- 
minately the  solid  wood*  Mr  Bree  states,  that,  when  tlie  pe* 
nodical  f alia  of  tbe  willows  took  plaoe,  be  observed  that  seam- 
ly  a  single  wiUow  wand  was  cut  down  that  did  not  exbibit 
proofs  of  tbe  ravages  of  tbe  insect ;  sometimes  tbree  or  fbur, 
or  even  five,  separate  perforations  occurring  in  tbe  same 
stem.*  The  caterpillar  changes  into  a  chrysalis  Avithin  the 
hole  it  has  excavated,  and  before  undergoing  that  metamor- 
phoses, instinct  directs  it  toium  itself  in  its  narrow  gallery, 
and  place  the  head  downwards,  so  as  to  enable  tbe  future  fly  to 
make  its  exit  by  tbe  orifice  wbieh  is  usually  opposite  to  it  (fig.  2). 
Tbe  chrysalis  baa  no  projecting  point  at  tbe  binder  esrtremity, 
wbile  such  an  appendage  is  conspicuous  in  tbat  of  tbe  nearly 
related  T.  apiformc  (fig.  5).  That  orifice,  in  the  mean  while, 
is  closed  up  by  a  coarse  web  of  silk  (fig.  3).  The  perfect  insect 
commonly  makes  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
although  found  in  great  numbers  in  certain  localities,  it  is  by  no 
means  generally  diatributed.  We  nsrer  saw  Scotch  specimens, 
althongfa  It  may  be  presumed  to  occor  a  eonsldemble  way  north- 
wards. «  To  ih«  woodnuwi*'  wys  tbe  Ber.  Mr  Bn;  in  the  work  already 
referred  to,  our  elegant  i^hix  mvtt  be  regurdod  tm  in  soino  dearee  an 
iigurioiis  insect.  The  wood  of  Sails  eajma  ia  with  us  (that  is,  at  AUesley, 
near  Coventry)  u^oaJly  dither  sold  to  tha  laho-maker,  for  the  pnipese  of  be- 
ing worked  up  h\\o  rake- tee tl»,  Sic  ,  or  converted  into  what  are  hero  railed 
ftskes,  t. hurdh's  made  of  split  vtuif  nailed  together,  in  rontradistinolion 
to  the  common  liurdl*',  wliicli  is  formed  of  ronnd  wood  twi.ste<l  and  plaited 
toi^other  without  the  holp  of  nail«.  Tl»e  lower,  and  consequently  the 
thickest,  portion  of  each  willow  rod,  to  the  length  ot  tive  or  xix  inches,  or 
occiibionuUy  a  foot  or  mure,  is  bpoiled  by  the  perforations  of  the  larva, 
and  venderad  itnaTailablo  for  the  above  purposes.  It  may  seem  an  odd 
eompUtnt  to  make,  bat  Sails  eapnsa  appears  to  be  a  tree  of  rather  too  ra- 
pid a  giosrth ;  tbat  is  to  say,  it  oatruna  its  nsighbams^  and  aomas  to  ma- 
iaiity  befiifa  tha  raat  of  tha  nnderwood  with  which  it  is  intermixed.  If, 
iadeedf  the  entise  nnderwood  consisted  of  this  species  only,  the  coppice 

^  UiVMbeoC  Nat.  Hist.  ToUi.  Hmr  S«riasy  p.  SI. 
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W0vl4  ynak^  ft  Quick  rctuni^  and  might  bo  cut  ni  tlioend  of  ovm  v  sova)) 
or  eight  years,  or  in  little  more  than  half  thu  time  usually  allowed  for  tho 
ffrowth  of  coppice-wood.  IMy  own  practico  is,  to  cut  «vood  nt  about  ten 
or  eleven  yearb'  jnowth.  Long  before  the  time  coni«  i  round  for  the  peri- 
odical full,  1  observe  that  on  every  »tool  of  tho  bro  id-leavcd  willow,  most 
of  the  rods  have  cea^cU  to  thrive,  and  many  have  even  dieil ;  aud  1  cannot 
kelp  suspecting  that  tkjs  pmnatme  decay  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  owing 
to  the  isgaij  inflicted  at  tho  base  of  the  stem*  hjr  the  lame  of  IVocldUain 
efatemifonBe." 

We  now  come  to  treat  of  the  tribe  of  moths  properly  so 
ealied  {Lepidoplera  nocturna),  which  is  one  of  the  most  ezten- 
iM^d  of  the  whole  entomological  circle,  and  prodacea,  perhaps, 
a  greater  number  of  species  injorious,  in  one  way  or  another, 

to  vegetable  produce  than  any  other.  Even  the  perfect  in- 
sects are  remarkably  diversified  in  structure  and  habits ;  but 
this  is  still  more  strikingfly  exemplified  in  tlie  caterpillars, 
which  vQry  greatly  in  external  attributes,  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  requires  considerable  acquaintance  with  their  general 
history  to  enable  us  to  determine,  in  regard  to  some  of  them, 
whether  they  really  belong  to  this  tribe.  By  this  diversity 
In  their  form  and  appendages,  accompanied  by  corresponding 
modifications  of  internal  structure,  they  are  more  adapted 
than  the  larvte  of  any  other  races  of  insects  to  different  modes 
of  life.  We  accordingly  find  among  them  examples  of  nearly 
all  the  different  kinds  of  economy  and  modes  of  existence  ob- 
served in  all  the  other  orders,  as  well  as  some  others  of  which 
instances  do  not  occur  elsewhere.  They  are  thus  enabled  to 
carry  on  their  operations  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  tp 
maintain  their  existence  against  every  effort  hitherto  made 
on  our  part  to  extirpate  them,  or  even  greatly  diminish 
their  numbers,  and  occasionally  to  propagate  in  sueh  hordes 
as  to  set  at  defiance  all  endca.vours  to  check  their  depreda- 
tions. Many  take  up  their  abode  in  the  interior  of  trees  and 
herbs,  whence  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  them  without  running 
the  risk  of  damAgiug  the  plant ;  others  penetrate  into  the 
ground  and  consume  the  roots  of  com,  grasses,  and  other  cul- 
tivated crops ;  some  ensconce  themselves  in  the  heart  of  a  bud 
and  destroy  its  substance  ;  some  mine  galleries  in  leaves  and 
eat  tlie  whole  of  the  pulpy  matter  ;  others  roll  up  the  edges  of 
leaves  by  moans  of  a  curious  arrangement  of  silk  threads  spufi 
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for  the  purpoee^  and  make  tlie  enclosure  serve  them  both  as 
a  tent  and  provision-store ;  ^hile  the  great  majority  openl/ 
devonr  foliage  with  a  speed  and  voracity  which  we  have  daily 

opportunities  of  witnessing.  Certain  species,  in  defiance  of 
a  host  of  armed  assailants,  have  the  audacity  to  enter  bee- 
hives, and  effect  a  lodgement  in  the  combs,  making  them  at 
once  their  residence  and  food ;  and  not  a  few,  as  is  well 
known,  enter  our  own  dwellings  and  find  an  agreeable  repast 
in  our  carpets,  peltry,  and  woollen  garments.  Even  o&er 
modes  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  at  our  expense  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequel,  as  we  proceed,  accordin<Tf  to  the  plan  hitherto 
followed,  to  sketch  the  history  of  such  of  the  species  as  com- 
mit injury  of  sufficient  importance  to  render  it  worth  while, 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  to  adopt  measures  to  guard 
against  them. 

ITaod  Leopard  Moth.  Zeuzera  mocuU,  Lair,  Dotuwan^f 
Brit,  Tnteet9f  v.  pL  152. — ^This  beanttful  moth  belongs  to  a 
genus  of  which  the  distinguishing  characters  are  the  setaceous 
form  of  the  antennne,  which  ai'e  not  so  long  as  the  thorax,  and 
pectinated  at  the  base  in  the  males,  while  in  the  female  they 
are  simple,  that  is,  without  projections  of  any  kind.  The  palpi 
are  obsolete,  the  abdomen  long  and  tapering  to  the  extremity, 
and  tlie  tibise  without  spurs  or  spines.  The  ^ecies  named 
^fSoeuii  (not  very  appropriately,  as  it  seldom  selects  the  horse- 
chestnut  for  its  residence)  is  a  pure  white  colour,  the  wings 
very  sparingly  clothed  with  scales,  the  nervnres  yellowish. 
The  whole  surface  is  rather  thickly  sprinkled  with  dark  blue 
spots.  The  hinder  wings  are  white  at  the  inner  angle,  and 
very  faintly  spotted  at  the  base,  but  there  is  a  distinct  row  of 
i^ts  round  the  hinder  margin.  The  abdomen  is  nearly  co- 
vered with  dark-blue  down.  The  wings  of  the  male  usually 
expand  about  two  inches ;  those  of  the  female  are  a  good  deal 
larger. 

The  caterpillftr  is  rather  large,  thick,  and  fleshy,  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  with  a  double  series  of  black  spots  across  each 
segment.  The  head  is  strong  and  wedge-shaped,  well  fitted 
to  work  its  way  through  decomposing  wood,  and  the  segment 
immediately  succeeding  it  is  protected  by  a  black  scaly  plate* 
The  moth  appears  tc»  lay  her  eggs  on  the  baxk  of  the  tree,  and 
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on  emerging,  the  caterpillar  penetrates  tlie  bark  iijtu  tlic  soft 
wood,  gradually  working  towards  the  centre,  wliere  its  gallery 
beoomea  perpendicolar.*  The  caterpiUar  is  supposed  to  con- 
tinne  two  years  in  this  stale.  It  undeigoes  its  transformations 
in  a  strong  web,  near  the  outer  part  of  its  ezcayation.  The 
papa  is  brownish-yellow,  dai*k  brown  at  both  extremities,  with 
short  wing-sheaths,  a  projecting  point  on  the  head,  and  trans- 
verse rows  of  serratures  on  the  back  of  the  segments. 

The  moth  occurs  throughout  all  Europe,  but  cannot  be  con- 
sidered oommon  in  this  country.  In  some  seasons  it  has  been 
noticed  rather  plentifully  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  also  in 
Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Surrey,  Essex,  &c.  All  the  edible  firuit 
bearing  Rosacea^  are  liable  to  its  attacks  ;  pear  and  apple-trees 
are  perhaps  most  frequently  selected. 

Goat  Moth,  Coasm  ligniperda.  Curtis' s  Bi  it.  Ent.  ii.  pi.  GO. 
NaL  lAbr,  Brit.  Moths^  pi.  xiv.  fig.  2.  The  genus  Co8$u8  has 
antenn«  the  length  of  the  thorax,  pectinated  on  the  inner  side ; 
the  palpi  distinct  and  three^jointed ;  spiral  tongue  wanting ; 
upper  wing}  very  large.  The  species  in  question  is  the  only 
one  found  in  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  natire 
muths,  measuring  from  three  to  three  and  a-half  inches  across 
the  wings  when  expanded.  The  eoloiu'  of  the  upper  wings  is 
ashy  white,  clouded  with  brown»  and  mai'ked  with  numerous 
narrow  black  streaks,  which  are  waved,  and  frequently  cross 
each  other,  forming  irregular  meshes ;  hinder  wings  brown, 
with  faint  reticular  black  streaks  towards  the  hinder  maigin. 
The  head  and  back  of  the  thorax  are  brown,  the  latter  ochre- 
yellow  in  front,  and  whitish  behind,  with  a  transverse  black 
band ;  abdomen  brown,  the  segments  with  a  greyi^ih-whitc 
border  posteriorly. 

The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  elongated  at  the  extremity, 
and  attenuated  into  a  kind  of  ovipositor,  by  means  of  which 
the  eggs  are  more  easily  attached  to  the  bark  of  trees,  depo- 
sited in  holes,  fissures,  &c.  They  are  always  placed  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk,  near  the  root,  and  one  laying  (which 
is  all  that  one  female  produces)  generally  consists  of  about  a 
thousand.    These  eggs  are  of  small  size,  considering  the  di- 

*  One  of  ihese  gdleiiOT  in  ibe  triiak  of  a  pear-tree  ii  figured  in  Lo«dMi*» 
Aybofstmi,  p.  BS^* 
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mensions  of  the  insect  wkiuli  produces  them.  Tho  yuimg  ca- 
terpiUwm  merely  penetrate  the  baric  at  first,  and  live  for  ll 
trhile  lietween  the  outer  and  inner  bark  ;  bat  as  soon  as  thtty 
have  increased  in  siae,  and  acquured  strength,  they  enter  the 

solid  wood,  and  perforate  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  all  direc- 
tions, When  full  g^rown,  the  caterpillar  is  about  three  iui  hcs 
long,  of  a  lurid  red  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  dull  yellow, 
and  having  a  patch  of  chestnut- red  on  the  back  of  each  seg- 
ment The  head  is  entirely  black,  and  there  are  two  trian- 
gular spots  of  the  same  colour  just  behind  it.  The  surface  of 
the  whole  body  is  smooth  and  shining^  with  single  short  hairs 
projectitig  here  and  there.  The  jaws  are  very  strong,  each 
blade  short  and  broad,  the  intei  nal  edge  amied  with  strong 
and  triangular  teeth.  The  action  of  these  powerful  instru- 
ments on  the  wood,  is  aided  by  an  oily  looking  corrosive  fluid 
which  exudes  from  the  mouthy  tending  to  loosen  and  soften 
the  fibres*  The  combined  operation  of  these  two  agents  is  quite 
sttffldent  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  hardest  wood  with 
oompaTattve  ease.  It  is  probably  this  fluid,  in  part,  that  oattses 
the  peculiar  smell  for  which  this  caterpillar  is  remarkable,  and 
from  which  its  English  name  is  derived.  This  scent  is  some- 
times so  strong,  that  it  can  be  felt  at  some  distance  by  a  per- 
son passing  the  trees  infested  by  the  larvse.  These  seldom 
leave  the  tree  in  which  they  at  first  took  up  their  abode»  pro- 
vided it  remain  in  a  condition  to  supply  them  with  proper  fbod 
and  shel^r.  They  continue  In  the  caterpillar  state  between 
two  and  three  years  before  making  any  preparation  for  pupki- 
ing.  When  that  change  is  drawing  near,  the  colour  becomes 
light  ochre-yellow,  and  a  strong  oblong  coeoon  is  constructed, 
coated  over  externally  with  v\  hat  the  Germans  call  worm-meal 
(that  is,  the  small  particles  of  gnawed  wood)»  chips  of  wood, 
and  small  pieees  of  bark.  This  cocoon  Is  always  placed  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  opening  in  the  tree«  to  focilitate  the 
egress  of  the  moth*  This,  however,  is  principally  accomplished 
l^  means  o#  a  aeries  of  transverse  serrated  ridges  on  the  back 
of  the  pupa,  directed  towards  the  tail,  which  enable  it,  after 
the  opening  of  tiie  cocoon,  to  work  itsell"  lorward  by  a  kind  i»f 
wriggling  movemenl,  tu  iU«  vtii'y  moutii  ui'  the  aperture^  irom 
which  a  portion  of  the  case  is  usually  seen  projectittg  When 
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ibe  moth  int  made  its  eacape.  The  duration  of  the  pupa 
ttate  is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  oiroumstaDces.  The 
moth  usually  appeers  in  Jmie  or  July,  but  is  seldom  so  plenti- 
fbl  as  might  be  expected  from  the  numbers  of  the  caterpillars. 

**  In  tbe  uuiuiuu  of  the  year  1827,''  aayn  Mr  Kaapp,  "  the  larva;  of  the 
goat-moth  abounded  beyos^  any  castomarj  proporiiou,  and  wo  could  com- 
monly tee  tho  trace  made  by  thoM  ctoatutea  in  tbo  dust  They  bed  ap- 
]iaf«ntly  hd  during  the  attmntor  in  Ibo  etrlb,  and  wovo  mow  pwooaJtoy  Sn 
aoifoh  ot  a  fokoat  dariig  winter  in  sooio  <^  bodgo>ff^  taro»  a  pari  lo 
repose,  and  tboao  which  ^proaohed  maturity  to  abrade  tho  softer  wood, 
and  form  their  cateSy  preparatory  to  changing  to  a  final  perfect  state  in 
tho  spring.  At  tinips  wo  oHsorvcd  thcni  coursing  alon^  our  paths  whh 
great  streng-th  and  activity;  and  whon  not  seen,  that  pfiulinr  subtile 
smell  which  proceinls  from  thcin,  and  has  been  thought  to  resemble  that 
of  the  goat,  was  perceptible  iu  all  our  %valks.  ♦  •  ♦  With  us  they 
chiefly  inhabit  the  ash ;  and  ve  very  commonly  aee  at  tbe  xoola  ct  onr 
aged  trees,  the  fragmenta  remoyed  by  them  in  forming  their  pasaagea.  In 
brsiUBg  ttp  tbo  decayed  poUafdi^  we  not  nnuanaUy  flnd  tho  gmb  In  sU 
tiM  ttagoa  of  ilB  growtiv  bnt  more  genoiaUy  obeonre  them  withont  inhabi- 
tantey  yet  perforated  with  paths  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger.  I  sus- 
pect that  these  *  auger-wornis*  are  tho  primary  cau^e  of  the  deaiy  of  the 
tree  ;  hnvinsi  oftrn  obscrv  cd  their  poiforations,  and  fontid  Ihoin,  both  large 
and  small,  in  the  ^ol^d  spur  or  root  of  tho  tr<'o,  whon  tlio  upper  portion, 
having  been  bored,  and  iu  a  utato  of  decline,  iis  abandoned  by  tlicin.  Those 
that  are  full  fell,  appear  to  form  their  cases  in  tliat  part  which  ha-s  lost 
coherency ;  while  tbo  younger  and  im|>erfocted  creatures  mine  their  u  ay, 
and  obtab  nntrfment  in  tho  solid  timber,  thtts  killing  the  trAo  by  inebes, 
when  Mln  and  moiatnfo  And  lodgemeni*  and  complele  tbo  dlasolmlloii. 
One  year*e  pcepeiatioB  ia  tho  period  nenaUy  aasigned  to  tbo  kms  of  moat 
insects  before  they  arrive  at  their  perfect  state ;  but  by  tbe  goat  moth» 
thieo  years  are  required  before  it  attains  its  winged  state  from  the  egg. 
Consequently,  for  the  larger  portion  of  its  life,  it  is  orrnpicd  in  these  de- 
structive opf^rntions ;  and  thus  this  creature  becoujes  a  very  powerful 
a^eni  in  retlucing  these  Titans  of  the  vegc table  world,  ciuiubliug  thoui 
away  to  their  originnl  dust;  for  A\hat  wa.s  decreed  to  be  the  termination 
and  punishment  of  man,  is  found  in  active  operation  throughout  the  wholo 
chafal  of  Katnre^s  work»  which  are  but  dust,  and  nnto  dust  retom,  con- 
tinning  an  eiidlose  aeries  of  pndaetion  aad  decay,  of  lestetntlen,  aad  of 
ohai^  All  these  Ivrm  which  I  havo  obeseved  hi  tho  oolder  poctiono  of 
the  year,  were  hard,  stiff,  and  torpid,  bnt  soon  became  relasod  and  ani- 
mated by  tho  warmth  of  the  hand  ;  thus  they  probably  remain  quiet  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  but  revive  in  spring,  and  recommence  their  ravage 
In  the  tree.  Tho  eatoqiillar  of  this  moth  I  believe  to  ho  the  larj^est  of  any 
of  those  of  the  Briiish  lepidoptera;  and,  when  full  fed,  exceeds  in  sise  that 
of  tho  death's-head  uphinx.  To  thoie  who  di>like  the  appearance  of  things 
of  this  nature,  it  is  particularly  disgusting,  not  only  from  its  magnitudu 
and  smell,  but  from  its  colonr,  which  is  a  livid  red,  so  compounded  with 
a  dingy  yoUow,  as  to  giro  It  a  lividnesa  of  look*  conToying  tho  idea  of 
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WMtthfag  Mw.  OoauM  M  the  grab  It  ill  toiBe  ymn,  I  hm  mUm 
ben  ftbto  to  obtain  the  moUi  without  tbo  ofton  todiooo  procow  of  feediiig 
the  lonr*  and  wniUng  for  iti  cbaage,'** 

In  this  country  the  goat-moth  is  principally  found  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England  ;  we  never  heard  of  it  having 

been  noticed  in  Scotland.  On  the  Coutineiit  it  is  plentiful  in 
many  places,  and  multitudes  of  the  finest  trees  are  annually 
destroyed  by  it.  It  has  been  particularly  destructive  to  the 
elms  in  the  Ticinity  of  Paris  Indeed  the  elm  seems  to  be 
rather  a  fitrourite  residence  for  it,  although  very  few  of  the 
timber-trees  of  this  country  are  exempted  from  its  visitations. 
Owing  to  it  being  usually  conceal«!}l  in  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
it  is  obviously  no  easy  matter  to  didodge  or  destroy  it ;  but 
this  should  always  be  attempted  as  soon  as  its  presence  is  de- 
tected, which  it  will  first  be  by  its  extruded  excrement,  and 
the  saw-dust  caused  by  its  mordications.  The  remedy  recom- 
mended by  Latreillc  is  a  good  deal  approved  of  in  France, 
and  it  may  accordingly  be  mentioned,  although  we  do  not 
place  much  fiuth  in  its  efficacy.  It  consists  in  surrounding 
the  hase  of  the  tree,  where  the  eggs  are  almost  invariably  de- 
posited, with  a  thick  coating  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow- 
dung,  which  becomes  so  hard,  that  the  insects  cannot  pene- 
trate it.  It  has  been  thought  that  blowing  tobacco  smoke 
into  the  holes,  would  not  be  without  effect  in  dislodging  the 
enemy;  and  in  certain  circumstances  it  may  not  be  difficult 
to  destroy  them  by  thrusting  a  pointed  wire  into  the  openmgs. 
The  large  sise  of  the  moth  renders  it  an  dject  that  cannot 
easily  be  oveiloohed,  and  it  may  readily  be  caught  by  means 
of  a  bag  net,  and  incapacitated  for  further  mischief. 

Huff'tip  Moth — Pi/ijarrd  hurcphala.  Donoran's  Brit,  fns, 
\.  pi.  3.  Nat.  LUn-*  Brit.  Moths,  pL  xv.  fig.  3. — The  antennie 
in  this  genus  are  rather  long,  appearing  bipectinated  in  the 
male,  each  Joint  emittmg  a  double  tuft  of  cilis  on  each  side; 
the  apex,  however,  is  simple,  as  is  the  whole  antenna  in  the 
female.  The  palpi  are  short  and  two>jointed ;  and  the  thorax 
has  a  crest  or  strong  ridge  of  hairs  on  the  back.  The  hinder 
margin  of  the  anterior  wings  is  dentate.  The  only  British 
'  Hpecies  is  a  finely-coloured  moth,  the  wings  of  which  expand 

*  Joornal  of  a  Naturalist,  p.  'i9d. 
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aboal  two  inches  and  a  half.  The  upper  pair  are  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  thickly  powdered  with  ailrery  aealef,  each  of 
them  with  a  large  rounded  yellow  spot  on  the  tip,  slightly 
clouded  with  ochre-yellow  externally,  and  bounded  on  the 
Inner  eide  by  two  parallel  rost-cokNnred  finesy  which  are  con- 
tinued to  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing ;  before  the  middle  there 
is  likewise  a  double  transverse  rusty  line,  and  a  single  black- 
ish one  near  the  base.  It  is  the  buff-coloured  mark  just  de- 
cribed  which  has  suggested  the  English  name  of  this  pretty 
moth.  The  under  wings  are  entirely  yellowish-white,  with  a 
dusky  suffiision  on  the  disk.  The  thorax  is  ochre-yellow, 
with  two  parallel  dark  rusty  Imes  round  the  sides. 

The  eggs  are  commonly  laid  on  the  nndernde  of  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  caterpillars  are  destined  to  feed. 
These  usually  make  their  appearance  in  June  or  July,  and  are 
at  first  of  a  blackish  colour.  They  are  at  all  times  gregarious, 
but  in  their  earliest  stages,  when  comparatively  little  food  suf- 
fices them,  a  colony  of  them  marshal  themselves  in  a  kind  of 
regular  order  on  the  same  leaf,  and  traverse  it  in  a  body,  con- 
suming the  pulpy  substance  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
larvae  of  the  willow-leaf  beetle  (Pkaedon  Fitettinm)^  were  for- 
merly described  as  doing.  When  full  grown,  the  caterpillar 
is  nearly  two  inches  long,  yellow,  witli  numerous  longitudinal 
black  stripes  on  each  segment,  interrupted  at  the  incisures  ; 
the  head  and  outside  of  the  legs  black ;  the  body  with  thinly 
scattered  hairs. 

The  ehn,  beech,  lime,  and  willow,  seem  to  be  almost  equally 
infested  by  this  caterpillar,  and  several  other  trees,  as  well  as 
certain  kinds  of  shrubs,  are  occasionally  visited  by  it  When 
it  does  occur,  it  is  usually  in  great  force ;  and  as  it  is  very  vo- 
rdciouh,  the  verdure  soon  disappears  before  it.  It  may  be 
easily  known  when  lofty  trees  are  inhabited  by  it,  both  from 
the  sudden  discoloration  of  the  foliage,  and  the  ejectments  of 
the  caterpillar  on  the  ground  beneath.  When  full  grown,  and 
ready  to  undergo  its  metamorphosis,  it  becomes  languid  and 
heavy,  and  allows  itself  to  drop  to  the  earth,  where  it  creeps 
about  for  some  time  till  it  find  a  proper  place  to  burrow  in 
and  change  its  form.  The  pupa  is  dark-brown,  a.s  is  the  case 
with  the  generality  of  moths,  and  ib  not  inclosed  iu  a  neb. 
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The  insect  is  very  i»leutiful  in  many  parts  of  Fiiigland,  auU  oe- 
Clisioualiy  visits  our  less  genial  climate,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Sir  William  Jarditie,  that  the  Inrvte  are  sometimes  very  cum* 
non  on  the  chestnut  in  Dumfriesshire}  and  we  know  that  it 
tN^rs  elsewhere  in  Scotland. 

Birds  of  Tafrious  kinds*  and,  in  particttlar,  the  cockoo,  dcTOur 
thift  caterpillar  greedily.  By  some  fatality,  comparatively  («w 
of  them  reach  maturity  ;  but  still  it  is  desirable  that  even  that 
number  should  be  dinunished.  Kollar  tells  us,  they  may  be 
easily  destroyed  by  picking  them  off  when  young ;  the  tacility 
of  such  an  operation,  on  lofty  trees,  and  in  such  places  as 
Windsor  Park  or  the  New  Forest,  is  not  very  ohYious.  It 
would  seem  a  much  easier  task  to  destroy  them  when  they  de- 
-scend  to  the  ground,  after  they  are  fnll  grown,  and  are  mor- 
inp  about  in  search  of  a  proper  place  for  becoming  transform- 
ed into  pupip ;  the  latter  also  might  be  found  by  digging  be- 
neath the  trees  on  which  the  caterpillars  abounded.  These 
measures,  together  with  the  capture  of  the  moth  itself,  when- 
ever practicable,  would  be  more  likely  to  keep  their  numbers 
within  proper  Hmits,  than  any  attempt  to  handpick  the  cater- 
pillars after  they  have  appe&red  in  swarms. 

Figure-of-f^,  or  Black-Thorn  Moth — Episema  cwndocephald. 
Jfarris'  Aiirclian,  PL  30,  Ft)),  a — d.  Donovan^ s  Ihif.  Ins. 
iii.  pi.  100. — The  following  are  the  generic  characters  of 
Episema,  and  description  of  the  species  in  question,  as  given  by 
Mr  Stephens  in  his  valuable  illustrations  of  British  Insects. 
Antennse  rather  long,  not  curved,  blpactinated  to  the  apet  in 
the  males,  simple  in  the  females;  palpi  long  and  very  pilose, 
2-jolnted,  basal  jofait  large,  the  termtnal  one  very  long,  slen- 
der, acute,  and  scaly ;  spiral  tongue  short ;  thorax  slightly 
crested  ;  abdomen  rather  stout,  with  a  simple  tuft  at  the 
apex ;  wings  elongate,  the  anterior  pair  entire  on  the  hinder 
margin. 

The  colour  of  £.  cserulocephala  k  griseous ;  anterior  wings 
ashy-grey,  with  an  oblique  black  line  at  the  base;  then  an  un- 
dulated black  streak,  followed  behind  the  middle  by  another, 

very  much  waved,  and  somewhat  parallel  with  the  hinder  mar- 
gin, bordered  extcriuilly  towards  the  co.sla  with  whitish  ;  be- 
tween these  arc  two  kidney-bhapcd  cOutiuent  ;:tigmaia  vvilh 
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wbitiili  edges,  mid  a  double  greyisii-white  centre;*  on  th« 
hinder  margin  is  a  cinereooe  fascia,  bounded  externally  by  a 
nanrow  indented  blaelt  line ;  on  the  anal  angle  ia  an  ablNre* 
riated  black  streak ;  Ibe  eBia  griseons  spotted  with  brown  ; 

posterior  wings  whitish,  with  a  black  streak  at  the  anal  angle, 
the  nervures  and  a  central  spot  dusky ;  thorax  anteriorly  grise- 
0U8«  posteriorly  cinereous  ;  abdomen  dusky  griseous^  with  the 
apex  brownish :  female  rather  dai  kcr. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth,  when  it  reaches  maturity.  Is 
nearly  two  inches  long,  of  a  yellomsh -green  colour,  with  three 
pale-yellow  stripes,  one  on  each  side,  and  the  third,  which  Is 
broader,  running  along  the  back.  There  are  numerous  blatk 
tubercles  scattered  over  the  body,  each  of  which  has  a  hair  in 
the  centre.  The  head  is  small,  and  of  a  blue  colour  (whence 
the  specific  name),  with  two  black  spots  on  it.  In  the  young 
caterpillar  the  colour  is  lighter,  and  gradually  deepens  with 
age,  tUl  it  acquire  nearly  a  bluish  tint.  At  the  time  of  pupa- 
tion they  leave  their  feeding-places,  and  construct  a  rough  co- 
coon, covered  externally  with  moss,  chips  of  wood,  withered 
fragments  of  leaves,  &c.  and  remain  in  this  lor  two  or  three 
weeks  before  their  transformation  takes  place.  The  chrysalis 
is  small  and  nearly  cylindrical,  of  a  dull  reddish-brown,  and 
covered  with  a  slight  bluish  powder.  It  continues  in  the  chry- 
salis' state  for  about  three  months. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  singly  on  the  leaves.  They  are 
deseribed  as  being  semicircular,  furrowed,  and  of  a  light- green 
colour.  In  some  seasons  the  insect  is  very  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  is  one  of  those  which  lend  their  aid 
in  defoliating  and  disfiguring  our  hawthorn  hedges.  In  Bri- 
tain it  is  found  chiefly  on  the  plant  just  mentioned,  and  the 
black  thorn ;  but  on  the  Continent  it  seems  to  have  a  prefbrence 
for  fruit-trees. 

**  As  the  catmpillan,**  Myt  KoUar,  ptfticaUttly  wlnn  thsj  mipvu  in 
gfesimwiibers,  Mtiowly  i^fen  the  ftali*lMMs  thtgr  mdoBHedly  dsmaad 

the  attention  of  the  gacdener.   TYurc  is  no  other  effsoliiAl  waj  «f  4imi- 

nishing  or  destroying  them,  but  by  handpicking  ns  soon  as  they  appear. 
This  can  bo  best  accomplished  in  ruiny  days,  when  they  take  refuge  under 
the  branches  and  on  dry  places  of  the  slcui.  It  ih  ditKeult  for  nn  unpriic- 
lu^ed  eye  to  tinil  the  pupa>,  as  they  are  covered  over^  when  on  tho  stems  ol 

•  It  b  fmrn  tlwM  nnrks  ttai  th*  Inseet  U  ntiiwd  the  Sgure  of  S-moth. 
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Cveefy  with  mom,  or  ndnnte  pitea*  of  birh,  in  tlw  hedgw  with  chips,  and 
on  walk  with  norittr ;  yi  with  tome  dcpve  of  aitontaoot  thoir  pnamoa 
can  be  dotoctod  by  their  rather  olerated  oval  fonii»  and  thej  naj  be  de- 
strojed  by  the  application  of  tlie  gaiden  knife  or  a  piece  of  wood.  They 

are  much  relinhed  by  some  birds  on  account  of  their  fleshy  rather  smooth 
bodies,  and  aeroral  ichnenmon  fliee  and  tree-bogt  otoentiaUy  contribnte  to 

ginning  their  numbers.'* 

Lackey  moth — Clisioedmpa  neuairiik    Dtmottm**  BrU, 
iiL  pL  96.   The  antenna  in  this  genus  are  dunt  and  eunred, 
moderately  bipectinated  in  both  sexes,  the  pectinations  gra« 

dually  decreasing  in  length  to  the  apex,  and  shortest  in  the 
female  ;  the  palpi  ai'e  miiiute,  three -jointed,  the  terminal  joint 
very  minute  and  oval ;  head  very  small  ;  thorax  robust  and 
pilose  ;  abdomen  slightly  tufted  in  both  sexes;  wings  acute, 
short  in  the  male,  long  in  the  female. 

The  ^eciee  now  to  be  noticed  has  the  anteniiie,  thorax, 
abdomen,  and  fore-wings  of  a  rusty  fox-colour,  the  latter  with 
two  yellowish  streaks  running  obliquely  across  them ;  posterior 
wings  oehrey-red,  witli  a  darker  fringe.  In  the  female  the  fore- 
wings  ai*e  pale  ochrey,  with  a  broad  oblique  streak,  margined 
with  yellow,  in  the  centre  ;  hinder  wings  darker  with  a  trans- 
verse dusky  streak.  The  tint  of  the  insecty  and  the  form  of 
the  streak  on  the  fore-wings,  Taries  very  much.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  regarding  its  sixe. 

This  small  and  plain-looking  moth  is  one  of  those  most 
dreaded  by  arboriculturists  of  every  description,  for  it  appears 
almost  every  year  in  great  abundance,  and  being  a  polypha- 
gous  feeder,  attacks  almost  every  kind  of  tree  with  equal 
voracity.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  constant  and  trouble- 
some the  insect  pests  with  which  gardeners  and  fbresters 
have  to  contend ;  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  they  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  its  natural  history  as  the  best  means 
of  rendering  effectual  any  preventive  or  remedial  measures 
they  may  adopt  respecting  it. 

The  moth  appears  in  the  end  of  June,  or  in  July  and  August, 
and  immediately  after  finding  a  mate,  the  female  begins  to  lay 
her  eggs.  They  are  laid  with  great  regularity  in  rows,  whi<^ 
are  arranged  in  rings  round  the  twigs  of  trees,  placed  close  to 
each  other,  and  firmly  adhering  in  one  mass.  Their  form 
well  adapU  them  I'ur  such  a  disposition,  as  they  arc  nearly  in 
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the  afaape  of  a  ftmnelHiihaped  wine-glass,  yMw  at  top  than  at 

Itottom,  80  that  they  unite  together  like  the  stones  of  an  arch. 
They  are  covered  with  a  strong  cement,  insoluble  in  water, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  sustain  no  injur}'  from  the 
weather  although  exposed  on  the  extremity  of  a  branch  to  all 
the  Ticiflsitudes  of  the  season.  Each  packet  of  eggs  contains 
tw#  or  livee  hundred,  or  upwards.  The  caterpillars  hurst  the 
shell  in  spring,  in  the  months  of  April  or  Mar.  They 'are  so* 
cial  at  first,  and  live  together  in  a  large  nest  closely  spun  over 
with  silk,  and  usually  placed  at  the  forks  of  the  twigs  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Reaumur  thus  describes  their 
proceedings  at  this  stage  of  their  growth.  "  They  are  social  dunag 

their  infiui^,  and  spin  in  ooooert  a  tori  of  cloth  which  Berves  them  as  a 
tenty  under  which  they  haire  tome  leates  to  feed  on.  When  their  provi- 
sion iR  only  the  family  remove  to  another  part  of  the  tree  where  they  con 
find  mom,  and  where  they  estahlitfh  IhemaeWee  afireeh  as  before.  This 
economy^  which  continues  while  the  caterpillars  are  young,  is  sufficient  to 
Strip  a  tree  entirely  when  there  are  two  or  three  of  these  numerous  fami> 
lies.  During  the  night  they  retiini  into  the  nest,  but  by  day-tinio  they 
parade  upon  its  surface,  withdrawing,  however,  iniraediatoly  on  the  aj)- 
proach  of  rain.  They  walk  like  the  pnKtttionory  catei-pillars,  but  not  in 
80  continuous  a  file  nor  in  equal  range.  I'he  procession  is  often  inter- 
rupted in  its  march  by  caterpillars  returning  to  the  nest,  and  by  others 
baiting.  Having  gone  a  certain  di>tance,  the  procession  often  stops,  and 
the  caterpillars  crowd  together.  Some  tl^en  return  by  the  same  road, 
others  pursue  their  course,  always  at  a  slow  pace,  xnd  without  the  least 
confusion.  If  any  of  those  that  go  first  be  tou<'lied  sli^htly  Avith  the  finger, 
it  is  amusing  to  see  them  shako  their  licads  several  times,  and  go  back 
quickly,  without  being  stopped  in  their  tliglit  by  any  of  their  companions, 
who  follow  the  first  route  with  a  tranquil  step.  If  their  way  be  divided, 
their  inquietude  and  embarrassment  are  extreme.  The  cordons  which 
they  form  have  a  beautiful  effect,  appearing  at  a  distance  like  traces  of 
gold,  some  in  a  right  line,  and  othem  in  enme  of  varions  inflexions. 
What  leadiis  tUi  ■peetada  more  agreeable  i%  that  the.coiiloii  of  gold  .it 
eonehed  upon  a  tillnn  riband  of  a  bright  and  rilTery  white.*^ 

These  associations  do  not  continne  beyond  the  second  or  thi  nl 
moulting,  when  the  catei'pillars  disperse  and  become  solitary. 
They  are  usually  full  grown  in  the  month  of  June,  when  they 
measure  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  are  soft  and  thinly  haired, 
marked  with  blne»  red,  and  yellow  stripes,  and  having  a  white 
fine  along  the  hack ;  the  head  hluish  grey>  with  two  dark  spots. 

'  *  OdSitVs  Carier,  toI.  xt.  Bapplement,  p.  Sfi6. 
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U  M  this  f undy  U? try  wliieb  Im  proeuFtd  for  the  iofiot  tbe 
fanoifiil  luuno  of  lMkoy»  whi^  ia  but  Ufttlo  a]iplM»lo  to  the 
perfoet  inaoet,  as  it  oflbnls  a  atrikuig  eaamplu  of  »  romavkably 
plain  moth  procoeding  from  a  g^ily  ornamented  caterpillar. 

Before  ehancfing  to  a  pupa,  it  spins  a  slight  oval  web,  gene- 
rally between  two  leaves,  and  this  it  lines  with  pellets  of  a 
yellow  downy  substance,  and  it  is  sprinkled  over  wMi  a  kiud 
of  dnat  Tbe  ohrysalia  ia  of  »  dull  laaden  colour  covered  with 
fina  powder,  and  ita  inmate  oontiniiaa  to  rapoae  in  it  finr  threa 
or  four  weeka. 

Many  methods  have  been  practised  to  free  the  trees  from 

these  despoilers,  rH  of  them  however  necessarily  entailing  a 
considerable  degree  of  trouble.  On  low  fruit-trees  (for  it  is 
on  fruit-trees  alone  that  it  will  probably  be  thought  worth 
while  to  attempt  this),  the  extremitiea  of  the  branches  may 
be  examined  for  the  bracelets  of  egga,  which,  when  found, 
should  be  removed  from  the  twig  with  a  knifb,  and  eflfectually 
crushed.  This  research  will  be  most  successful  after  the  leares 
have  fallen  from  the  tree.  A  like  scrutiny  may  be  instituted 
lor  the  cocoons  in  June  and  July,  many  of  which  ^^  ill  easily 
be  found  either  euclused  between  two  leaves,  in  crevices  of 
the  bark,  on  wall  tops,  or  other  places  affording  slight  con- 
eeahneni  and  shelter  in  the  vicuiity  of  the  tree  on  which  tlie 
oaterpillars  fed.  But  the  principal  onslaught  should  take 
pbuse  while  the  caterpiliara  are  in  their  infiinoy»  and  colonise 
of  them  dwelling  in  a  common  tent.  The  aise  of  the  latter 
renders  it  conspicuous,  and  a  whole  hecatomb  may  be  sacri- 
ficed at  once  by  crushing  the  web  together  between  two  hard 
aubstances,  or  it  may  be  swept  into  a  pot  with  its  contents, 
and  4hese  afterwards  deatroyed  by  immersion  in  hot  water. 
The  meet  common  method  adopted  on  the  Continent  to  mi- 
caterpUiar  (if  such  a  word  may  be  coined  aa  a  synenym  of  the 
French  term  decheniller,  and  ^e  German  one  e^riit#/Mft)  trees 
so  infested,  is  to  cut  off  the  twigs  sui)porting  the  nest  with  a 
pair  of  strong  scissors  or  caterpillar  sheai*s*  {wurmscheere), 
which  can  be  done  with  greater  ease,  and  renders  it  unne- 
cessary to  ascend  the  tree.   But  this  occasions  the  necessity 

*  The  most  eonrenieiit  form  for  oonstmrting  theani  adapted  to  this  pur- 
poM  will  be  allonraida  dMoiiwi. 
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of  motilMing  the  tre«  to  a  cerUm  oiWnt,  Mid,  io  tha  em  of 
friUt*ftm«t  naming  mmy  of  the  bliMMom  buds  ;  this  objec- 
tiaa,  however)  il  not  to  importaQt  as  it  may  seem,  for  such 
buds  as  are  inelnded  within  tlie  tent  are  very  likely  to  prove 
abortive.  The  destruction  of  the  moth  itself,  when  it  appears 
on  the  wing,  should  never  be  overloqked. 

The  oak,  beecb,  elm,  hwh  doet  and  vaHooa  Uodeof  fruitp 
troea,  avo  looet  liable  te  be  attaeked  hy  the  laekey  moth  t  H 
haa  oooaeioiially  been  hnowB  alao  to  infest  pines.  It  is  most 
abundant  In  the  south  of  £ngland,  and  appears  to  become 
somewhat  scarcer  as  we  come  northwards.  According  to  Smith 
and  Abbot,  the  same  insect  occurs  in  North  America,  where 
vmy  of  the  a^e  oaks  of  that  eou&try  anffer  aadly  frm  ite 
vavagea. 
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BAif9d*s  Vegetable  E'iftffdom,'* — Of  the  numerous  and  lau- 
dable attempts  which  have  been  recently  made  to  pojiularise 
natural  history,  and  present  it  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  at  once 
attractive  and  accessible  to  readers  of  every  class,  not  a  few, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  have  reference  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  vast,  not  to  say  boundless,  extent  of  the  subject, 
the  direct  and  paramount  influence  which  plants  exercise  on  the 
living  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  their  exquisite  beauty,  whether 
as  individuals  or  as  congregated  ma^sses  forming  the  principal 
features  in  a  landscape,  their  curious  structure  and  functions, 
are  all  conspicuous  attributes  of  this  department  of  nature's 
productions,  emphatically  recommending  them  to  careful  and 
general  study.  *'  There  is  a  universal  language,"  says  the 
author  of  the  work  quoted  below,  in  the  waving  woods-^the 
groea  pattofet—tho  odotifeHras  and  vanegated  gaideii,— aye,  and  in 
«vefy  flower  that  Ments  the  stumner  gale ;  they  speak  a  poetry  nem  y^t 

• 

*  A  History  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  embracing  the  physiology,  classi- 
fication, and  culture  of  plants,  with  their  various  usrs  to  man  and  the  lower 
aiiimals,  and  tlieir  application  in  tlie  arts,  manufactures,  and  domestic  eco- 
tionny.    By  William  Rbind,  member  of  ilie  Uoyal  College  of  3urgeone, 
Bliicki^  Ami  Skm,  GIs^qm  ,  lfl43. 
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imbodied  in  oidiiiary  speecli— wliicili  ii  intelUgible  to  every  miod,  and 
finds  an  answering  ehoid  in  €vmy  hUMii  lieafU  To  the  philosophical 
iDqnirer,  what  doet  not  tbe  vifetoble  kingdom  unfold?  Every  seed  is 
a  miracle  of  creative  power ;  every  ^wn^  from  its  lowest  Oitgin  to  its 
tdiimate  peiiwUoay  discovers  ia  its  structure  and  functions  a  wondrous 
and  unerring  anaoginnentj  filling  his  mind  with  admiration  and  gratitude. 
But,  apart  from  sentiment  and  philosophical  inqniry^  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  worid  axe  deeply  important,  as  bearing  upon  the  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  mankind.  Under  all  circumstances,  and  through- 
out the  various  pha-<5es  of  savasfe  and  civilized  life,  man  derives  a  large 
portion  of  his  subsistence  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  the  diseases  to 
which  he  is  liable  arc  frequently  w^ardcd  off  or  alleviated  by  the  medi- 
cinal qualities  of  the  plants  which  surround  him ;  he  is  clothed  with 
vegetable  covcrinfrs,  and  sheltered  in  a  dwelling  constructed  from  foresst 
spoils ;  and,  for  the  luxuries  pertaining  to  advanced  civilization,  he 
deeply  indebted  to  vcp^etablc  products.  Though  primeval  Eden  exists 
no  longer,  the  wide  jrarden  of  nature  still  offers  to  man  and  the  inferior 
animals  things  good  for  food,  and  much  that  conduces  to  their  comfort 
and  happiness." 

NotwitfasUnding  the  Innumerable  frays  in  which  vegetables 
administer  to  our  necessities  and  enjoyments  at  the  present 

time,  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  limits  to  the  further  benefits 
wliich  they  may  be  rcasoiicably  expected  yet  to  supply.  To 
such  a  result  we  ui-e  entitled  to  look,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  discovery  of  new  plants ;  and,  secondly,  the  detection  of 
neirproperties  in  those  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted. 
Of  ihe  mighty  host  of  plants  now  included  in  our  .botanical 
registers,  how  large  is  tbe  proportion  of  those  whose  history 
and  qualities  are  entirely  unknown  !  A  seed  or  root,  it  may 
be,  is  sent  from  a  distant  country,  and  under  the  fostering  care 
of  a  skilful  cultivat^)r,  is  induced  to  grow  and  blossom  ;  it  then 
takes  its  place,  with  all  the  precision  and  formality  of  an  ob- 
ject which  has  been  thoroughly  brought  within  the  domain 
of  human  knoiiMge,  in  the  established  categories  of  the 
science.  But  how  little  acijuaintance  with  its  real  properties 
does  all  this  imply  !  It  may  contain  a  new  chemical  principle, 
— it  may  be  capable  of  afibrding,  in  a  more  concentrated  form 
than  elsewhere  exists,  some  of  the  most  useful  of  vegetable 
products, — a  new  specific  in  medicine,  or  a  valuable  agent  in 
thearts;  yet  all  these  are  latent  It  is  true  that  the  natural 
system  in  Botany,  by  whidi  we  ave  eDaUed,  with  some  de- 
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gree  of  eertointy,  to  predicate  certain  thiiifB  of  any  giren 
plant*  firom  what  la  known  in  regard  to  others  nearly  related 
to  it*  may  aasist  our  inquiries  in  sack  a  case ;  but  how  imper^ 

feet  and  unsatisfactory  often  is  the  information  derived  from 
this  source  !  Tlie  plant  in  question  may  be  in  some  dej^ee 
insnlated,  having  no  near  relationship  to  any  known  species  ; 
and  even  if  it  be  otherwise,  it  may  possess  properties  to  which 
its  nearestallies  afiord  no  index.  The  SoUmem^  for  example,  are 
a  poisonous  family  of  plants,  and  yet  one  of  the  qteeies — ^the 
potato^by  a  slight  aberration  from  the  norms!  structmre  of  its 
kind,  has  been  found  capable  of  affording  food  to  millions.  The 
true  sources  of  the  further  benefits  which  the  plants  already 
known  are  undoubtedly  calculated  to  cojifer  on  mankind,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  greatly  improyed  processes  of  chemical 
analysis,  and  more  extensiTe  experiments  than  have  yet  been 
undertaken  on  those  properties  of  plants  which  do  not  fall 
•  dueetly  within  the  province  of  chemistr}*. 

The  additions  which  may  yet  be  expected  to  the  number  of 
known  plants  are  very  great.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  present  purpose  to  enumerate  the  regions  with  whose 
vegetable  productions  we  are  either  entirely  unacquainted  or 
which  are  imperfectly  known ;  hnt  they  are  both  numerous  and 
extensiTe*  and  are  to  be  found  in  both  hemispheres.  With 
some  of  them  we  will  probably  remain  long  unacquainted*  in 
consequence  of  the  physical  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves 
to  examination  being  such  as  human  ingenuity  can  scarcely 
overcome  ;  discovery,  in  such  cases,  will  be  the  result  of  some 
fortunate  accident,  or  a  change  of  circumstances  which  we 
eannot  now  foresee.  Such  may  be  sakl  to  be  the  case  with 
Central  Africa*  in  whidi  even  those  great  natural  canals* 
wludi*  to  short-s^ted  mortals*  might  seem  the  pathways 
which  Providence  had  opened  up  as  avenues  of  communi- 
cation for  the  jmrpose  of  bringing  its  inhabitiuits  within 
the  great  family  of  Christian  and  civilized  man,  have  been 
found,  by  sad  and  recent  experience,  to  be  as  pregnant 
with  disease  and  death  as  the  most  pestilential  desert  that  was 
ever  swept  by  a  simoon.  But  fortunately  there  are  many 
countries  yet  to  be  explored*  where  such  formidable  obstacles 
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are  not  likely  to  be  encountered,  and  firom  these  we  may  et- 

peet  a  rich  hlurvest.  Even  those  which  have  been  repeatedly 
traversed  may  yet  contain  much  tluit  has  been  overlooked. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  fact, 
tliat  even  in  this  country,  although  of  comparatively  limited 
extent,  and  repeatedly  explored  in  every  possible  direction, 
by  the  multittide  of  botanists  that  have  sprang  up  since  the 
subject  has  almost  become  what  it  (as  well  as  some  other  de* 
partments  of  natural  history)  always  should  be,  a  branch  of 
general  education,  a  good  many  additions  have  lately  been 
made  to  our  native  Flora,  and  these,  too,  not  consisting  of 
dome  obscure  lichen  or  cryptogamous  atomy,  scarcely  visihle 
without  a  microscope,*  and  which  would  almost  tempt  one  to 
belioTe  in  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  but  of  con- 
spicuously flowering  (pluenogamous)  plants.*  What  vast  ac- 
cessions may  we  not  therefore  expect  from  other  quarters, 
oven  thougli  frequently  visited,  not  to  speak  of  those  which, 
in  this  point  of  view,  are  as  yet  terras  incognitie  ! 

Hut  these  considerations,  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate 
influence  on  the  resources  yet  to  be  found  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  affect  the  subject,  in  the  first  instance,  in  its  more 
scientific  rektions,  rather  than  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  author  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  give  a  popular  view  of  vegetables,  especially  such  as 
are  most  useful  to  man  and  animals,  after  a  plan  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  an  enlarged  and  illustrated  edition  of  Gold* 
smith's  Animated  Nature,  issued  by  the  same  publisher.  The 
work  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  desirable  continuation 
of  Goldsmith,  taking  up  a  department  on  which  he  scarcely 
touched,  although,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  works  are  alto- 
gether hidependent  of  each  other.  The  first  part  treats  of  the 
physiology  of  plants,  and  contains  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
botany,  botanical  classifications,  and  geographical  distribution 
of  plants,  nature  of  soils,  &c.  Respecting  the  interesting  sub^ 
ject  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  the  author  afibrds 

*  These  additions  to  the  FkMr»  Bfiiannica  will  be  found  enumerated 
in  the  Catalogue  oC  finliah  Plantfl,  ncmtly  *pabluihed  by  the  Botanical 
Soriety. 
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«  food  summary  viieW  6f  the  ascertained,  facts,  we  may 
preaent  a  few  extracts  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  manner  in 
this  portion  of  the  work  b  eieotttod.  <«  QcmHj  uoo 
ipfciM  ot  plants  appear  to  Imt«  been  known  and  doccribed  by  tlio  Greeks, 
BouBBij  and  ArabiABs.  At  pnatnt  moie  ikair  ;IOOO  speoies  aie  cnome- 
raledMastires  olowr  own  island;  andtlMieaeankeaof  kotanirtilnotker 
pula  of  the  woiM»  have  oxtonded  our knowledfo  of  the  Tegetable  kingdom 
to  at  least  50,000  species.  Of  this  vast  number  comparatiToly  few  belong 
indiscriminately  to  all  climates  and  situations;  none, pcrliapR,  except  some 
mosses  and  othor  obsturc  plants,  which  appear  to  require  for  their  exist- 
ence only  an  abundance  of  ^hade  and  inoifiture.  This  limitation  of  parti- 
cular plantH  to  corUiiu  Intitndc?,  is  imdoubte<lly  connected  with  ocrtJiiu 
peculiarities  in  their  internal  .structure ;  though,  for  the  most  part,  we  are 
uaaUe  to  discover  in  wkat  those  peculiarities  consist.  Independently* 
boweveff  of  the  restriction  thus  imposed  by  the  climate  of  every  place  on. 
the  nature  of  Its  vegetable  prodoctloni^  each  dlTision  of  the  earth  appears 
to  have  given  birth  to  a  eet  of  planle  dlstinel  from  these  of  other  paits. 
Thus  a  large  piopefftion  of  the  trees  and  plante  ^wing  wild  in  the  weet* 
en  hemisphere,  are  unlike  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  in  the  same  la- 
'  titude.  The  vegetable  productions  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  unlike 
those  of  the  South  of  Europe,  though  tlie  clim.nfc  in  tliosc  two  situntiotK 
it  little  diK-sitnilnr.  The  plants  of  the  Kaot  Indian  iHhuuU  form  another 
distinct  cla>»s  ;  those  of  China  and  Japan  another;  tiio^o  of  New  Holland 
again  another.  The  little  island  of  St  lieleua  contains  a  set  of  plants  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  neighbouring  west* 
en  shon  of  tiio  Continent  of  AMca.  Tho  plants  originally  belonging  to 
OBO  pnt  of  the  world,  whtn  removed  to  another  enjoying  a  similar  eUmate^ 
ellsB  ^pter  to  Sourish  aa  well  aa  la  their  native  soil*  Thus,  the  j^talo^ 
a  native  of  South  America,  which  was  brought  to  England  by  Sir  Walter 
Balelgh,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  grows  aa  well  here  as  the  turnip, 
the  carrot,  or  the  cabbage,  which  are  natires  of  Great  Britain.  In  like 
manner  do  the  sugar-cane  and  the  coffee-tree  flourish  in  the  West  Indies, 
tho'ijrh  not  originally  produced  there,  but  transplanted,  the  bugar-cane 
from  China,  the  rotiVj'-treo  from  Arabia."--  p.  158.^  "  The  line  which 
limius  the  cultivation  of  com,  like  that  wliicli  limits  the  growth  of  iho  oak 
and  other  foroiit-iree:^,  exteud^i  much  farther  north  on  the  wosturn  side 
than,  on  the  eastern  ude  of  the  Continent  In'Kenvay,  liarley  somotimua 
ripens,  in  favourable  aspects,  under  the  70th  parallel  ef  latitude.  In  £n- 
repean  Bussia,  the  cultivation  of  cent  scarcely  succeeds  beyond  latitude 
00^ ;  and  in  Kamschatka,  the  eastern  eaUreniity  ef  Asia,  the  limit  deeeends 
as  low  as  51%  the  latitude  of  London.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  America,  the  growth  of  com  does  not  extend  beyond  latitude  62*. 
Wheat  demands  a  warmer  climate  than  barley  or  oats.  This  grain  is  not 
found  to  succeed  so  well  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  summer's  sun  being 
insufficient  to  ripen  it.  Evun  in  England,  the  western  side  of  the  island 
appears  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grass  than  of  corn;  and,  accordiugly, 
it  may  be  ebeert'^  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom^  that  com  Is  carried  fron^ 
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euisi  to  west,  wlfilo  catUc  are  driven  from  yfoai  to  onsi.  All  our  principal 
com  comitiM  an  situated  «n  the  Mttem  ride  of  the  island,  firooi  the  Lo- 
thians,  in  Scotland,  to  Kent,  tbe  soatli-eastem  eoun^  of  Bi^aad.  This 
is  to  he  attribntedy  in  a  groat  measiif^  to  the  humidity  of  the  cKsBrte  In 
those  distiicts  botdeiing  on  the  shotea  of  the  Atlantic^  The  eoltivatun 
of  oom  does  not  succeed  better  in  (ho  torrid  zone  than  in  the  polar  le- 
gion. Within  the  tropics,  whpat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  not  oiiltivatod,  ex- 
cepting in  situations  elerated  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  aea.** — 
(p.  161.) 

After  tracing  the  progressive  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  Tegetation  from  the  extremest  north,  where  the  red  snow 
( jPoJMKs  mMUpX  ^  minute  eryptofMnons  plani,  Is  the  ealy 
supposed  representndTe  of  the  Tegetahle  kingdom,  through 
regions  where,  in  sneeesrion,  the  inhalntants  derived  their 
knowledjfj^e  of  wood  from  a  dwarfish  plant  with  stems  no  thicker 
than  the  tiiiger,*  the  countries  of  the  dwarf-birch  au<l  rein- 
deer moss,  of  the  pine,  the  apple,  and  ordinary  produce  of 
temperate  clinvktes^  we  at  last  reach  the  exuberant  regions  of 
tropical  vegetation^  the  native  countries  of  the  bamboo,  arbo- 
reaoent  ferns,  and  the  princely  pahns*  Although  the  latter 
are  the  most  characteristic  of  tropica]  plants,  they  are  not  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Equator ;  to  the  tra- 
veller, southward,  the  dwarf  pahii  {Chamwrop8  humilii)  first 
presents  itself  as  a  kind  of  avant-courrier  of  its  more  august 
associates ;  and  even  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Af- 
rica, the  eye  is  often  greeted  with 

Chronps  of  lovely  djite-tree»,  In-uding 
Languidly  their  leaf*crowned  heads. 
Like  jouthftil  naids^  when  sleep  deeeendiag^ 
Warns  them  to  their  silken  beds. 

"  The  species  of  palnl^^  liitherto  tlist-ovored  oxcetHi  13U  in  number.  Not 
only  do  they  excel  every  other  family  of  pljmts  in  beauty  and  stateliness, 
but  in  the  luxuriance  of  their  fructification.  Amidst  the  solitudes  of  the 
South  American  forests,  in  places  far  remote  from  humaa  habitation.  Hum* 
boldt  found  the  ground  covered  with  the  fruit  of  these  troeo  in  plaoaa  to 
the  depth  of  three  inches.  Hon  than  1S,000  flowers  havu  been  oouated 
in  a  single  sheath  of  the  date  palm." — (jp.  170.) 

When  we  hear  of  such  extraordinary  instances  of  fertility 
and  rapidity  of  growth,  such  as  the  bamboo  attaining  in  a  few 
months  the  height  of  60  feet,  we  are  apt  to  form  exaggerated 

*  Captain  Hosh'h  Narrative. 
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notions  of  the  temperature  of  equatorial  regions ;  yet  a  few 
fiMts  will  diow,  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  by  n^ 
means  so  difi^nt  irom  that  of'  other  parts  of  the  globe 

as  we  might  snppoee.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  exceeds  82^  an  elevation  which  the  thermo- 
meter not  unfrequently  attains,  though  for  a  very  short 
period  at  a  time,  in  this  country.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Cumana,  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  in  ktttnde 
lO"*  2f  ,  is  82" ;  that  of  Havannab,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  in  la* 
titude  W 10",  is  78^  that  of  Madras,  in  ktitude  ld«  1^,  is  8r ; 
that  of  Manilla,  the  principal  of  the  Philippine  islands,  in  la- 
titude IS**,  is  78°.  "  In  fact  the  climate  of  ino'.t  pirts  within  the  Tro- 
pics is  moro  remarkable  for  equability  than  extreme  heat.  Twice  in  the 
year  the  8un  is  vertical  to  every  place  lying  within  the  torrid  zone ;  tliore- 
fore,  every  place  ho  situated  .should  have  two  summers  in  twelve  luonihs, 
and  of  course,  two  winters.  But,  in  I'acl,  the  difference  of  temperature  at 
different  seasons  is  8o  trifling  in  those  regions  as  scarcely  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  atCumana,for  instance,  the  mean  temperatara  of  the  winter  is  80|% 
klMt  of  tlM  ilMii  hottost  montlw  only  83^*.  The  diffenal  mmmui  ara 
marked  bj  dicamstanoeo  &r  more  otciktiig  than  this  slight  iHUhimcis  of 
tempminfoi.  From  the  tame  when  the  ran  becomes  Terlical  In  its  pas- 
sage  towaids  the  Tropicsy  till  it  again  bsoooM  Tortical  in  letnrning  to  tho 
E^tor  (that  i%  during  the  time  answering  to  sommer  In  the  temperate 
sone)y  the  conntij,  in  most  parts  of  the  tropical  regions.  Is  deluged  with 
almost  continnal  rain,  while  the  other  port  of  tho  jear  ii  a  season  of  tee 
wealher.**— p.  ISS. 

In  arranging  the  subjects  of  which  he  has  to  give  a  detailed 
description,  the  author  adopts  the  natural  system  of  Jussieu, 
in  so  far  as  he  has  portioned  out  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
three  great  divisions,  commencing  with  plants  of  the  simplest 
structure,  and  ascending  to  those  of  a  more  complicated  na> 
ture.  To  this,  however,  he  does  not  closely  adhere,  but  rather 
arranges  the  plants  of  each  division  as  thegr  tonish  food,  chfth- 
ing,  or  other  oooTeniences  to  man.  The  first  divlsioti  een- 
sists  of  the  algie,  fungi,  lichens,  mosses,  and  ferns,  in  rc-fijard 
to  each  of  which  he  furnishes  many  interesting  particulars, 
some  of  them  derived  from  sources  scarcely  accessible  to  the 
general  reader.  The  second  division  consists  of  monoooty- 
ledonoot  plants,  and  commences  with  the  ^mmimear,  wider 
which  head  oor  agricaltural  readers  will  find  a  comprehensive 
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description  and  history  of  the  various  kinds  of  the  cereal  grasses. 
Into  these  details,  however,  we  canoot  here  enter,  but  must 
refer  to  the  work  itself,  which  we  are  conyinoed,  no  one  can 
penue  witboiit  pleaenre  and  uiitmetioD,  and  which  is  partica« 
larly  valuable  to  thoae  who  have  not  ttodted  Botauy  as  a 
science,  by  presenting  them,  in  an-easily  attainable  form,  with 
a  variety  and  extent  of  infoimation,  >vhich  they  could  not 
utherwise  obtain  but  from  a  variety  uf  difi'erent  worlds,  many 
of  them  not  easy  to  be  procui  ed. 

We  most  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  work  is  profusely 
illustrattd,  and  tlie  illustrations  form  one  of  its  most  useful 
and  importaDt  features.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ^anta  are 
represented  by  wood  engravings,  in  general  well  executed,  al* 
tliough,  in  some  instances  (as  at  pages  179  and  180),  they  are 
on  too  small  a  scale  :  an  evil,  however,  which  the  plan  followed 
rendered  it  difficult  to  avoid.  The  geogi-aphical  distribution, 
and  general  aspect  of  vegetation,  both  in  the  Tropics  and  in 
temperate  countries,  form  the  subjects  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  engravlnga  on  steeL  Of  all  the  illustrations  of  this  na- 
ture tlmt  have  come  under  our  observation,  we  have  seen  no- 
thing equal  to  these  in  merit,  whether  we  regard  the  artistical 
skill  they  display,  or  the  beauty  uf  the  engi-aving.  The  re- 
presentation within  a  small  space  of  objects,  in  some  degree 
heterogeneous,  and  which,  perhaps,  never  occur  in  juxtaposi- 
tion in  their  natural  state,  requires  great  skill  to  avoid  glaring 
inotegmltiea,  and  hrm  into  any  tlung  like  a  consistent  and 
harmonious  pieture.  The  attempt  to  do  so  ia  the  present 
instance  is  the  most  successful  we  have  seen.  Vegetables 
of  most  diversified  forms,  and  from  widely  remote  localities, 
are  grouped  together  with  great  taste,  and  so  blended  witli 
the  general  landscape  as  to  produce  no  harsh  and  unnatural 
ooBtrasts.  Animals  appropriate  to  the  soene,  are  judioiousi^jf 
iatfoduesd,  and  drawn  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  whioh  iadi- 
catee  ^  hmS&uky  with  such  subjects  In  sane  instances  the 
artistes  skill  has  been  in  some  degree  frustrated  by  the  small 
size  of  the  plates.  Thus  in  plate  ix.,  which  is  a  beautiful 
woodland  scene,  representing  our  native  timber-trees,  vvlnlc 
the  oak  iu  the  foreground  is  given  (in  cejrtiun  of  its  psfts)  witl^ 
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aa  effeet  •worthy  of  Strutt,  the  characteristic  leafing  o£  tlw 
ollwr  trtet  is  aloMft  entirely  lott  Theee  beeiiMd  plafeit  an 
■U  ftom  dnwinp  by.  Mr  J*  Stewart,  an  artirt  whoae  ganiag 
we  have  often  had  oooanen  to  admire  is  oUier  inataBoei  1m« 

sides  the  present. 

Diek'^g  Manual  of  k^eterinary  iscience* — This  UttU  volume 
is  a  rq>rint  of  the  article  under  that  head  in  the  seventh  edi^ 
lioB  of  the  Bneyolopfedia  Britannica.  It  is  written  and  oom- 
piled  with  great  eare,  aflbrding  a  synoptical  view  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  onr  knowledge  on  this  subject,  calculated  to  be  of 
considerable  service  to  ail  those  interested  in  the  rearing  and 
preservation  of  our  domestic  animals.  Owing  to  the  object 
for  which  the  treatise  was  originally  designed,  it  has  neces- 
sarily been  oooipreBsed  into  as  small  a  qpace  as  was  consistent 
with  tttility  \  hat  this  eoneisenem  is  not  without  eompensatiRg 
advantsges,  as  it  renders  the  damiiloation  of  diseases,  and  the 
^retematic  view  of  the  whole  subject,  more  simple  and  intel- 
ligible, while  it  is  not  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude 
the  enumeration  of  the  best  remedies,  and  many  practical  hints 
derived  from  experience.  When  the  subjects  cannot  be  dis- 
onssed  at  length,  reference  is  made  to  the  best  authorities,  so 
that  hi  addition  to  the  nsefdl  intomation  it  afibrds  in  itself, 
the  manoal  beeooMiS  a  kind  of  index  to  the  bibliography  of  the 
veterinary  art. 

It  is  certainly  highly  desirable  that  information  respecting 
the  disorders  of  domesticated  animals,  and  the  best  means  of 
tieattng  them,  should  be  disseminated  among  our  agricultural 
popolattoa,  for  at  is  a  subject  with  wliieh  they  are  anwh  less 
aeqpialated  than  it  is  their  obrioiis  intersst  to  be.  In  many 
parts  of  the  eoantry  the  remedies  applied  are  sneh  as  have 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  many  of  them  administered 
indiscriminately, — many  of  them  inefficient  from  their  very 
nature — and  not  a  few  actually  absurd.  In  certain  ])art8  of 
the  Sooth  of  Scotland,  where  better  things  m^t  have  been 

*  Ifsansl  ol  Veterinary  8ci«noe.  By  William  Dick,  Professor  of  Ve< 
termary  Surgery  to  the  Highland  sn^^^^riciUiOJcai  Socieijr  of  6«oU«i^ 
A.  and  C.  Black,  £din.  1841. 
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expected,  almost  the  oulv  remedy  applied  to  the  internal 
diseases  of  cattle,  is  a  bolus  made  of  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
patches  of  which  are  foand  growiog,  for  the  purpose,  about 
tlie  older  steediiiga^  as  regularly  ae  the  ehamomtle  bed  in  the 
garden,  for  the  behoof  of  the  human  satjeot  Some  of  the  dk- 
ordere  to  winch  the  aninuds  of  a  tern  are  Uablet  are  qf  aa 
speedy  operation  as  in  man,  which  renders  it  the  more  neees- 
sary  that  some  one  on  the  spot  should  be  competent  to  give 
relief,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  country  tlie  acientific  men  who 
rejoice  in  the  appellation  of  hotMe  and  cattle  doctors  are  but 
thinly  scfattered ;  and  it  may  be  added,  neither  their  character 
nor  attainments  are^  in  general,  sudi  as  to  induce  the  wish 
that  it  were  otherwise.  Unacquainted  with  the  general  stmo- 
ture  and  physiology  of  the  animals  they  are  called  to  operate 
upon, — ignorant  of  the  great  principles  of  the  healing  art, — in- 
capable of  forming  a  proper  diagnosis  of  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease, or  of  estimating  the  effect  of  the  medicines  they  adminis- 
ter, this  result  of  their  treatment  can  nerer  be  relied  on ;  and 
it  is  well  if  the  hapless  patient  is  not  made  worse^  instead  of 
hmng  benefited  by  their  nostroms.  Their  practice,  in  fact,  for 
the  most  part,  involves  some  of  the  worst  elements  of  quackery. 
Originally  grooms,  jockeys,  or  horse-dealers,  and  having,  in 
one  or  other  of  these  capacities,  gained  some  knowledge  of 
ivhat  is  called  horse-flesh,  and  of  the  traditionary  and  current 
modes  of  treating  the  diseases  of  animals,  they  seem  as  confi- 
dent as  if  they  had  obtained  tiie  diploma  of  all  the  colleges ; 
and,  still  retaining  some  relics  of  their  former  avocations  in 
the  peculiar  cut  of  their  habiliments  and  picturesque  expres- 
siveness of  speech,  begin  to  practise  on  some  devoted  district. 
They  in  time  become  well-known  characters  in  the  territory 
which  forms  the  scene  of  their  operations,  and  particularly 
weU4uiown  at  every  village  ele-house  to  be  met  with  on  their 
nmte.  When  eonsultsd  in  a  case,  theur  afancst  invariable  prac- 
tice, in  the  ftrsl  instance,  is  to  bleed ;  the  operation  is  easily 
performed,  costs  them  nothing,  and  forms  a  pretext  for  a  fee, 
so  that  the  farmer's  horse  and  his  purse  are  made  to  bleed  in 
unison.  And  such,  in  too  nianv  instances,  are  the  individuals 
to  whom  alone  recourse  could  be  had  for  relieving  the  snfier- 
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iogs  of  our  most  useful  aninuUsy-HraiFenng^  too,  contrtcted*  in 
toibegreat€r  nnmber  of  eases,  ill  oar  MTvtae;  ibr,  if  leftto 
themeelTee,  how  few  ace  the  nu^iee  to  which  tiiey  are  liable! 
For  the  purpoee  of  eorrecting  an  o?il  for  which  self-interest, 
not  to  speak  of  humanity,  might  be  supposed  to  have  long  since 
sought  a  remedy,  nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  the  circu- 
lation of  such  works  as  the  Manual  in  question,  for  by  present- 
ing^  in  a  small  compass,  a  compendious  view  of  the  **  pnmci- 
plM  on  which  alone  the  diseases  4^  dcm§Btie  mnimmis  em  be  pre* 
perfy  IrsaM,  it  affords  the  best  antidote  to  the  qnadcery  by 
.which  many  Tahiable  animals  are  sacrificed,  and  serious  ex- 
pense and  Tezation  occadoned.*^ 

By  the  exertions  of  Professor  Dick  and  other  modern  profes- 
sors of  the  science,  a  new  school  of  veterinary  practice  has  been 
established  on  a  safe  and  philosophical  basis ;  and  when  the 
pQpOs  of  that  school,  which  are  fortunately  numerow,  befNme 
scattered  throqgfa  the  coimtry«  a  moet  beneficial  change  will 
be  produced.  Indeed,  much  good  has  already  been  effected  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  of  education  and  profes- 
sional intelligence  will  be  ready  to  visit  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  when  the  prospect  of  being  remunerated  £ar  their 
skill  is  so  slight ;  and  there,  accordingly,  the  old  dbiisss  mnst 
for  a  while  prevail  It  is  not  perhaps  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  healing  art,  as  applied  to  animals,  shoold  In  any  case  keep 
pace  with  the  same  art,  as  it  refers  to  the  human  subject ;  but 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  difference  between  their  re- 
spective states  of  atlvancement,  than  is  at  all  creditable  to  the 
professors  of  the  former.  In  many  caries  the  diseases  of  ani- 
mals are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  man,  and  in  not  a  few 
they  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  identical;  the  most  valuable 
hints,  therefore,  ought  to  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  human 
pathology,  and  these  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  available 
fiir  the  improvement  of  the  veterinary  art,  nearly  to  the  extent 
of  which  they  arc  susceptible.  An  excellent  preliminarv  to 
•  obtaining  the  diploma  of  a  veterinary  school,  would  be  to  hold 
that  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  if  this  is  more  than  can 
be  expected  from  all  who  study  the  subject,  it  might  at  least 
be  sefnired  of  those  whonndertake  to  instruct  others. 
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'  The  views  given  thronjrhout  this  little  volume  will,  we  think, ' 
be  found  sober,  practical,  and  judicious,  expressed  in  accurate 
!ind  appropriate  lanf^ruage  ;  the  only  exception  to  the  character 
.which  the  former  epithets  imply,  will  perhaps  appesr  m  the 
author's  notioiis  of  vabies  or  canine  madness.  «  Theac^"  be  s^rs, 
"  are  lb*  vmlt  of  eomidemble  olMervfttion,  and  leadiag^  m  cmonv, 
to  most  important  and  boneficial  results,  we  will  neither  couceal  nor  com- 
promise our  decided  convictions.  We  hold,  then,  that  rabies  is  essentially 
an  iTiflamnia?oiy  nffectioii,  iittackinir  ])oculiaily  (he  murons  montbranp  of 
the  nose,  and  extending  thence  thioucli  the  crihiiforni  plate  of  tlin  ethmoid 
"  bonos,  to  the  interior  p.art  of  tho  brain,  8o  pivinp  rise  to  derangement  of  the 
ner^'ous  system  an  a  ueco»iiary  coui»c>qucncu ;  tUiti  tram  of  ^yiuptomsy  wo  > 
cynudoTy  cooatitntes  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  the  essence  of  our  oecasional 
epidemic;  not  unlike  some  forms  of  inHucnxa  or  epi/ootie ;  and  the  Ute  of 
a  rabid  animat  la  not,  to  anotbar  ao  bitton,  tbo  exciting  eaoao  of  tbo  dia* 
aasfv  b«lm«velyaaaiocidaataloanooiulaBtintbapKivaiUBgdiaoidffr$«Bd 
the  di%ea6e,  Iiydrophobie»  produced  in  man,  is  not  the  result  of  any  poibon 
introduced  into  his  system,  but  merely  the  melancholy,  and  often  fatal  re- 
sult of  panic  fear,  and  of  the  disordered  state  of  tho  iniajrination.  Those 
who  arc  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  sympathy,  and  imitation,  and  panic, 
in  the  production  of  nervous  disorders,  will  readily  apprehend  our  mean- 
in;^  ;  and  if  our  view  be  correct,  the  immense  iraportauce  of  disabusiii);  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject  is  apparent.  This  is  a  task  which  we  liopo  one 
day  to  accomplish.** — ^p.  S».   The  autl)or  promises  these  remarks 

witli  tlie  observation,  that  liis  views  on  this  subject  are  not  a 
little  peculiar,  and  in  this,  it  b  presumed,  few  will  dissent  from 
him.  The  ground  he  takes  op  appears  to  as  to  be  wholly  un- 
tenable, and  completely  at  variance  with  the  actual  phenomena. 
It  b  inconceivable  how  panic  fear  alone  could  produce  the  de* 
finite,  uniform,  and  very  peculiar  s}inptom8  witnessed  in  cases 
of  hydrophobia  ;  and  if  it  is  the  dread  of  some  special  disease 
that  gives  to  these  symptoms  tlieir  singular  character  and  inten- 
sity, how  could  that  dread  be  at  first  produced  before  it  was 
known  that  any  particular  malady  would  follow  ?  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  subject  in  this  place^  further 
than  to  say,  that  if  Ph>fe88or  Dick*s  theory  of  canine  madness 
should  find  any  supporters,  it  will  be  well  for  them  not  to  act 
upon  his  views,  lest  they  should  discover,  to  their  direful  ex- 
perience, that  there  is  something  more  in  the  matter  than 
some  iniiammation  and  some  panic  fear. 

Milium  ejff%§9um*    By  Mr  Archibald  Gorris. — short 
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tote,  descriptive  of  this  sylvatic  plant,  with  its  uses,  as  afford* 
ing  food  for  pheaiMits  in  woods,  appearod  in  the  iSth  numb^ir 
of  this  JowiiaI,  at  page  642.  My  aame  being  i^peadad  to 
Uwt  note,  haa  prodnoed  aoYeral  inqairtea  aa  to  whether  fiwlher 
fxperlenee  enablea  me  atill  to  entertain  the  same  Ikironrable 
opinion  therein  expressed,  as  to  the  culture  and  u>es  of  this 
plant ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  that  as  a  wood  plant-, 
well  oalculated  to  att'ord  excellent  and  desirable  food  for  phea- 
sants, aa  alao^  where  that  ia  necessary,  a  wholesonie  and  full 
bite  for  yonng.eattle  in  the  antomn  montha,  it  appears  to  me 
highly  dsaerfing  of  attention.  The  nnmerona  inqniries  aa  to 
its  nature  shew  that  the  subject  excites  considerable  interest ; 
nor  can  this  be  wondered  at.  The  pheasant  has  now  bccoino 
nuturalised  in  all  our  woods;  and  besides  its  occasional  visits 
to  corn-iields,  with  which  the  farmer  could  dispense,  some 
feeding  is  necessary  to  bring  oyer  the  winter  that  part  of  the 
stock  left  far  breeding.  Were  woods  snfficiently  stocked  with 
the  JlliJifM^i^lfffMM orPheasantG^  this  beaotiful  Vtrd  woold 
And  its  natural  food  in  its  natural  locality,  and  complaints  by 
farmers  on  its  depredations  (which  cunnot  but  be  disagreeable 
to  any  landlord}  would  cease;  for  let  any  gamekeeper  try,  and 
he  will  hud  that  pheasants,  or  even  domestic  fowls,  will  give 
the  preference  to  this  small  seed  over  any  held  grain. 
.  I  believe  that  seeds  can  now  be  obtained  of  this  plant  from 
seedsmen ;  and  where  earfy  effect  is  an  object,  in  place  of  sowing 
the  seeds  broadcast  in  such  woods  as  are  already  covered  with 
a  dense  herbage,  a  more  economical  method,  and  more  likely 
to  insure  early  success,  niiglit  be,  to  sow  a  few  poimds  of  seed 
in  a  garden  or  inclosed  spot,  where  the  seed-bed  was  tolerably 
dry,  either  in  winter  or  very  early  in  spring ;  by  June  the 
plants  would  be  from  four  to  six  inches  kng  in  foliage,  and 
ready  to  transplant  into  patches  previously  dug  or  trenched 
throughout  the  woods,  in  such  open  places  as  the  proprietors, 
the  forester,  and  the  gamekeeper,  might  think  most  fitting  : 
the  grass  easily  succeeds  by  transplanting.  If  the  weather  is 
dry,  the  roots,  on  taking  up,  may  be  immersed  in  water,  and 
a  little  dry  earth  thrown  over  thenif  and  of  course  kept  as 
little  tipe  out  of  the  ground  .as  possible.   They  may  be 
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planted  at  six  inches  apart,  and  a  boy  or  girl  will  easily  plant 
one  hundred  each  hour  :  the  patches  may  be  of  any  size,  from 
one  to  twenty  square  yards,  and  after  the  plants  are  put  in,  I 
know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  stimulate  to  vigoroos  vegetation 
as  to  sow  oTer  ^e  patch  a  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the 
rate  of  about  1  cwt  per  imperial  acre.  The  seeds  of  this 
perennial  will  be  ripe  the  following  June. 

As  every  proprietor  has  either  a  gardener  or  forester  who 
is  familiar  with  the  process  of  transplantiug,  I  need  not  be 
more  particular  on  that  point.  In  sowing,  the  seeds  require 
to  be  but  very  slightly  covered ;  but  the  earlier  in  the  seaaoii 
they  are  sown  the  better,  as  they  lie  a  considerable  time  in 
the  ground.  I  had  sown  some  broadcast,  as  recommended  in 
my  note,  but  found  tliat  the  phesisants  devoured  the  greater 
part  of  the  seeds,  which  will  be  eifectually  prevented  by  the 
process  now  recommended. 

Loudon's  jfrbareiam  eijF^uiiceium  Briiannieumt  aMdged,^ 
—It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  announce  this  judidous 
abridgment,  by  Mr  Loudon,  of  his  large  woric  which  has  done 

him  so  much  credit,  and  which  has  done  more  towards  promo- 
ting the  science  and  practice  of  arboricultiu'e  than  all  its  pre- 
decessors, and  which  will  long  continue  to  form  an  excellent 
work  of  reference  to  the  landlord  and  those  who  take  charge 
of  his  estate. 

The  high  price  of  the  large  work,  indeed,  placed  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  who  could  appreciate  its  merits,  nor  do 

we  think  that  iti>  advantages  are  yet  sufficiently  known  to  a 
class  whose  pleasure  and  interest  it  is  so  well  calculated  to 
promote.  The  abridgment  now  offered  to  the  public  contains 
much  that  is  valuable  to  the  practical  man  as  well  as  to  the 
man  of  science ;  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  famished 

'  *  'Arboreimn  et  Fkmticetttiii  Britannicvm,  alirid^ ;  or,  the  Hardy  Tnm 
sad  Shnibs  Bdtain,  natiire  mid  fonign,  scientiAcilly  and  popalafty  ds- 
flciiMfWitk  Utor  pr«pa§MiMi,  eoltim,  and  was  In  tke  aria.  Mid  vkk  n- 
fgaxm  of  naarly  all  the  Spedea,  abridged  ftmn  the  k»g»  eight  voivne  edi- 
tion, and  adapted  for  the  aso  of  Nurscrympji,  Oaidenors,  and  Fertaten*  By 
J.  C*  Londeo,  Ac  fte.  London,  printed  lor  the  Anther.  8ro. 
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places  it  within  the  command  of  all  who  feel  interested  in  tlie 
subjects  whereon  it  treats,  and  gives  the  gardener,  the  foreeter* 
or  the  land-steward  who  possesses  it»  a  decided  adYantage  over 
those  who  majr  be  lesa  fortimate. 

The  woodeato  lUuBtiatiTe  of  the  letter-press  part  are  mioom- 
monly  niuneroiiBi  eoii^pared  with  the  low  priee  of  the  work« 
and  appear  to  be  well  exeeuted — bo  well,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  even  for  the  uninitiated  not  to  know  the  species  or 
variety  so  illustrated.  We  subjuin  the  following  extract,  to 
shew  the  manner  in  which  the  properties  and  uses  of  trees  are 
described. 

**  The  wood  of  the  Ihne-tne  it  of  »  pale  ydlow  ot  wUte«  doM-gniatd* 
SDllylighly  and  mooch,  and  not  atteekodbjiaseett.  It  wdffai  perenbic 
ImiC,  niiflB  gienij  S5  lb.,  balf  dij 4S  lb.,  and  dgr  97  lb.;  and  H  loMa 
a  Alid  paH  of  its  weigbt  and  a  iboitb  pait  of  Sli  balk  bj  diyiiy. 
It  it  itttd  bj  piiBO-lbfto  makon  Ibr  tonndnig-boardt,  and  bj  stUaeU 
aMikatlbr  a  vaaetyof  poipotet.  It  it  carftd  into  ioyt»  aad  tninad  ialo 
dotMttae  ntoarflt  of  vatioiu  Uadt,  and  ioto  amall  boxes  isr  the  apothe- 
•Mieti  .The  anst  ekigsot  we  to  which  it  is  applied  it  lot  oiBtmialsl 
eaifiaii  fw  which  it  it  toperior  to  eviiy  other  wood  Tbit  wood  it  ttid ' 
to  make  ezeeUent  charcoal  for  gunpowder,  ereii  better  than  alder,  and 
Bcady  at  good  as  hazel.  Baskets  and  eiadles  were  formerly  made  froiH 
the  tw%a|  and  shoemakers  and  glovers  are  said  to  prefer  planks  of  lime- 
tree  Her  enttbf  the  finer  kinds  of  leather  upon.  The  leavct  of  the  lime- 
tiee,  in  eomnum  with  those  of  the  elm  and  tbe  poplar,  were  tttt4»  both  ia 
a  dried  and  m  a  green  state,  for  Isediog  cattle  by  the  Roamai^  and  they 
Me  still  collected  for  the  same  purpose  In  Sweden,  Norway,  Camiola, 
and  Switzerland.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  Ume  tree  in  the 
north  of  Europe  is  that  of  supplying  material  for  ropes  and  bast  mats,  the 
latter  of  which  enter  extensively  into  European  commerce.  The  Russian 
peasants  weave  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  for  the  upper  parts  of  their 
shoes— the  outer  bark  serves  for  the  soles;  and  they  also  make  of  it,  tied 
together  with  strips  of  the  inner  bark,  baskets  and  boxes  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  outer  bark  of  old  trees  supplies  them  with  tiles  for  cover- 
ing the  cottages.  Ropes  are  still  made  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  Corn- 
wall, and  in  some  parts  of  Devonsliire,"  &c. 

Having  rsodlTed  much  valuable  inibzmation  from  the  larger 
work,  we  can  with  oonfidence  recommend  this  ezoellent  ab^rldg^ 

ment  to  all  who  feel  interested  iii  arboricultuie. 

A.  G. 
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Mkml&iiifi  dementi  of  J(frle^iurml  Ckmiwirff.*  ^Thh 

little  work  we  can  earnestly  recommend  to  all  who  have  a 
wish  to  pfround  themselves  in  the  interesting  and  important 
science  of  agricultural  chemistry.  Professor  Johnston  is  far 
too  well  known  as  the  author  of  "  Lectures  on.A^ieiiltural 
Chemistry,'*  to  requhre  any  frMh  m^jp^^on  to  tiM  pnblie; 
so  that  in  his  ptestot  wotk  his  aroWW  purpose  is  niorely  to' 
give  a  familiar  ootliiM  of  the  Be!enoe>  in  the  most  interestifig^ 
form,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  draw  tlie  attention  of  farmers 
and  others  to  the  subject,  who,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  have  hi- 
therto remained  for  the  most  part  rather  indifferent  to  many 
•  •     endeavours  to  excite  their  interest  in  it» 

In  the  flnl  part  our  author  enters  into  the  general  prin-' 
dples  i^on  which  the  sdence  Is  founded,  such  as  the  distinc- 
tion hetween  organic  and  inorganic  suhstances--- the  ash  at 
plants — properties  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
^'fu,  &c.,  all  of  N\  hith  are  treated  in  a  popular  manner,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  constant  endeavour  on  the  anthoi-'s  part 
to  render  his  statements  as  simple  as  possible  ;  in  doing  so/ 
we  think  he  has  in  one  or  two  points  spoken  rather  too  loosely^ 
nay,  so  much  so,  that  we  fear  he  has  run  a  great  risk  of  mis- 
interpretation, particularly  by  those  who  are  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  chemistry  :  we  refer  more  especially  to  the 
account  of  chemical  transforiiuitions  as  they  occur  in  plants. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  the  more  practical  portion  of 
the  work ;  and  with  regard  to  this  we  unhesitatingly  remark, 
that  in  our  opinion  nothing  hitherto  published  has  at  all 
equalled  it»  both  as  regards  true  science  and  sound  eonunoft 
sense. 

We  were  already  acquainted  with  his  views,  SS  fiir  as  they 
had  been  developed  in  his  published  lectures,  and  had  ad- 
mired them  greatly  ;  but  we  think  that  a  still  higher  meed  o( 
praise  is  due  to  his  observations  on  many  points  which  occur 
in  treating  of  subjects  not  yet  arrired  at  in  his  Lectures,  and 
we  are  locking  anxiooriy  fbrward  to  thoir  pnhlictttkm.  In  ordei^ 

*  Elements  of  A|;ric  ulturul  CkeiDistry  and  Geology.  By  J.  F.  W.  John- 
klon,  M.A.,  &c.,  &c.y  Durham. 
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to  hear  all  li«  Ims  to  say  upon  the  points  in  question.   Wd  • 
were  mnch  pleased  with  the  geological  chapter.    Our  author 
succeeds  in  distinctly  proving  the  great  advantage  derivable- 
from  the  study  of  geology,  in  pointiDg  oat  the  general  consti* 
tation  of  the  Mui  in  wiy  particular  neighhoorhood ;  of  eowie 
all  lue  obeervationa  upon  this  head  atvt  be  conaidered  as  ap-. 
plying  with  mneh  greater  finroe  to  soil  in     ntOufid  eamtUtim 
than  to  soil  long  under  euMvatiom,  as  oar  anther  Umeelf . 
proves  a  little  further  on,  that  cultivation  in  the  proeees  of 
time  alters  most  materially  the  cunbtitution  and  chemical  com- 
position of  the  soiL 

We  also  qnte  agree  with  his  remacka  on  subsoil-ploughing  ( 
and  we  would  particularly  direot  attention  to  the  IbUowiBg 
general  obsenrali(on%  which  we  bare  frequently  seen  Torifted 
in  attempting  to  pat  in  praotioe  any  new  suggestions  :««-Let' 
the  practical  farmer  go  cautiously  to  work,    and  above  all,  let  • 
him  make  liis  trial  in  the  n  ay  and  with  the  precautiont  recom- 
mended by.  the  author  of  the  method,  before  he  pronounce  his 
condemnation; — strict  attention  to  this  simple  and  most  fair, 
precaution  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  fully  one-half 
of  the  failures  which  eiperimental  farmers  are  daily  experi- 
encing, and  by  which,  more  than  anything  else,  they  are  dia-. 
cuuraged  from  proceeding  with  their  inquiries/* 

Our  author  next  takes  up  the  all-important  subject  of  ma- 
nuret  and  treats  it  with  his  usual  clearness  and  good  judg-. 
Mnt^  profiting  by  all  the  newly-discoTsred  facts  which  are. 
well  anthenticMited,  aod»  at  tha  same  time,  judiciously  Icesping. 
clear  of  the  many  hi§^-flowing  theones  which  bsTe  lately  been  / 
imported  from  the  Continent,  and  which  have  been  so  eagerly , 
devoured  by  many  perj>ons  in  thLs  couiitry.    After  giving  a 
general  description  of  each  class  of  niiinures,  and  tlie  mode 
ia  which  they  act  in  promoting  vegetation^  in  which  ho  lays 
pro|^  stress  both  upon  their  OKganic  and  inorganic  oonstitu* 
euti^  Instead  o&  as  many  haTe  done*  laying  all  the  value  npen 
the  one  class  to  the  .total  excludioii  of  the  other ;  our  author 
proceeds  to  grapple  with  the  pussling  question — ^How  does 
digestion  improve  vegetable  matter  as  manure  ?  Under  this 
bead  he  has  stated,  what  has  for  three  years  past  been  our 
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dMsided  opinion ;  so  that  while  we  cannot  agree  with  the  fooi^- 
iK>te»'  page  174»  in  yielding  the  palm  of  dieoovery  to  him,  atill 
we  feel  quite  eonvlneed  that  he  has  explained  this  much  vexed 

question  in  the  only  rational  way.  We  have  employed  pre- 
cisely the  same  train  of  argument  to  prove  various  other  dis- 
puted points  concerning  animal  and  vegetable  nutrition,  but 
.  oar  limited  apace  will  not  admit  of  our  even  hinting  at  them 
at  present. 

Diapeised  tfaroag^iottt  the  wvnrk,  hat  more  especially  towards 
the  dose,  are  several  Taloable  and  interesting  tables*  which, 

on  account  of  the  practical  manner  in  which  they  illustrate 
the  various  subjects,  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
perusal  of  the  intelligent  farmer. 

Td  conclusion  we  may  again  repeat,  that  we  think  the  au- 
thor has  fhlly  accompUshed  what  he  proposed  in  the  little 
.work  before  us,  and  we  again  stvongly  reconmiend  it  to  the 
eareftil  iht^^  not  the  mere  pemsal,  of  all  those  who  desire  an 
insight  into  the  most  interesting  science  of  agricultural  che- 
mistry. 

TAe  Supply  of  Manures. — By  Mr  Jakss  Halkbtt,  Perth,  * 
Manager  of  the  Perthshire  Agrieoltnral  Company.  —  The 
landed  proprietors  and  farmers  of  this  county  hmg  annoyed 

by  the  scarcity,  and  sometimes  altogether  disappointed  of  ob- 
taining bone  manure  in  proper  season  for  their  turnips,  and 
the  great  price  which  they  were  sometimes  obliged  to  pay  for 
it,  came  to  the  resolution,  two  years  ago,  of  forming  an  asso- 
ciation, whose  object  shoald  be  to  keep  at  all  times  a  supply 
of  that  artide,  and  elotfier  artificial  manures  that  might  fimn 
time  to  time  be  broaghtintonse,  andby  the  regular  supply  of 
which,  the  price  would  be  kept  steady,  and  at  such  a  figure,  as 
would  repay  the  outlay,  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  shareholders. 
Acting  on  these  views,  the  company  procured  premises,  and 
erected  excellent  machinery,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  bones 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  district  Although  it  was  late  in 
last  season  before  the  machinery  was  competed,  the  company 
was  enabled  to  supply  every  one  requiring  the  manure ;  and 
having  a  large  stock  of  bones  this  season,  they  are  enabled  to 
supply  any  quantity  at  any  time.    Last  year  rape-du^t  was 
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Used  in  considerable  quantity,  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  small' 
parcels  for  trial ;  and  this  season  guano  has  been  added  to  the 
store. 

Being  the  manager  for  this  oompany,  and  receiving  infor- 
matton  from  all  the  parties  who  use  our'  manuree  of  their  ef- 
fsets  upon  different  soils,  and  in  dtii^rent  quantities,  and  in 
ssTeral  ways,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  short  statement  of  the 

effects  of  rape-dust  and  nitrate  of  soda,  which  are  recent  ma- 
nures in  this  neighbourhood :  and  as  to  guano,  it  will  be  some 
time  before  any  thing  can  be  said  of  its  effects. 

1.  Bape-DuMt — ^It  is  only  a  few  years  since  this  Tery  valuable 
mamne  eame  into  use  in  this  quarter.  Six  or  seven  years 
ago,  a  cargo  was  imported  and  offered  for  sale  at  L.4,  l(hi.  per 
toil,  bnt  no  purchasers  were  found,  and  it  had  to  be  shipped 
to  Leith  at  a  loss  of  10s.  per  ton.  Since  then,  it  has  gradu- 
ally come  into  use,  and  last  season  a  great  quantity  was  pur- 
chased and  used  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  quantity  used  per  aere  varies  mueli,  aeoorduig  to  the 
nature  and  state  of  the  land. 

/Vr  Wkeat.-^lt  is  gei^ally  used  after  potatoea,  at  the  rate 
of  about  10  cwt.  per  acre.  Last  season  the  wheat  was  toler- 
ably good,  and  the  grass  also  looks  healthy  after  it. 

For  Bnrley. — It  is  put  on  to  the  amount  of  10  cwt.  per 
acre  on  clay  soils',  or  heavy  loams ;  but  on  light  land,  a  ton  is 
generally  made  to  go  over  three  Scotch  acres.  It  had  the  ef- 
fect last  season  of  raising  more  straw,  and  in  many  eases  the 
crop  fell  over,  and  did  not  fill  well,  for  which  reason  it  has 
been  used  in  less  quantity  per  aere  this  season. 

For  Oats. — The  same  quantity  as  in  the  case  of  barley, 
when  it  is  often  put  on  after  turnips  that  have  been  drawn, 
and  in  most  cases  the  young  grass  does  well  afterwards. 

Fwr  Fotaioeg. — From  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  quarter  is  used, 
a  hnall  quantity  being  put  into  the  drill,  and  the  potato  set 
placed  npoQ  it  Some  ihnners  put  earth  between  the  set  and 
rape-dust.  It  is  found  to  do  well  in  heavy  land,  but  in  light 
land  not  so  well.  There  is  a  greater  breadth  of  it  used  for 
potatoes  this  year  than  last. 

Far  Turnips, — Some  prefer  it  to  hone-dust,  but  always  ou 
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hetry  soil    Sometimes  the  land  m  drilled  md  bMroned 

down,  and  the  rape  put  into  the  drills  with  the  tanii|^iiift* 
chine.  Others  sow  the  rape  hroad-cast  over  the  rolled  land, 
and  then  drill  and  sow,  care  always  heing  taken  to  put  a 
little  eartli  between  the  seed  and  the  rape,  for  if  allowed  to 
oome  in  oootact,  the  destractkm  of  the  seed  is  almost  inerit- 
aUe  Numbers  last  seaeoD  lost  their  crop  from  jgnoranee  of 
this»  haTing  used  it  in  the  saHie  manner  as  bone-dust,  by 
putting  rape  and  seed  together,  but  were  saved  the  trouble  of 
pulling  a  crop. 

For  Tares. — It  is  excellent ;  I  have  seen  them  growing  in 
aeveral  places,  and  never  hetter.  Eight  cwt.  per  acre  was  the 
qvantity  put  <m;  and  although  I  have  not  known  it  used  for 
peaae  and  beans*  1  have  no  doubt  it  would  do  better  with 
them  than  with  almost  any  other  cro}). 

2.  Nitrate  of  Soda. — ForW%eat — From  one  to  one  and  arhalf 
cwt.  per  acre  is  sown  upon  the  crop  about  the  latter  end  of 
Mai'ch  or  beginning  of  April.  Its  effect  appears  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  should  the  weather  prove  favourable,  in  a  fort- 
nt^t  or  three  weeks  the  wheat  gets  darker  in  colour  and 
stronger  in  leaf,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tmms  out  a  greater  crop ; 
but  the  agriculturists  here  are  at  little  trouble  to  ascertain 
•oeurately  the  additional  quantity.  The  di£forenee  of  crop 
between  the  trial  and  the  rest  of  the  held  is  only  ascertained 
by  the  eye  wliile  growing. 

For  Grass.  — It  is  used  in  about  the  same  quantity  and  time 
as  on  wheat,  and  the  results  are  nearly  the  same ;  and  if  the 
field  is  pastured*  the  cattle  generally  find  out  the  - part  on 
u^ch  the  nitrate  was  put,  and  eat  it  down  in  ptefevence  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  field.  I  have  known  it  used  in  after- 
math, but  had  very  little  effect. 

On  Barley  and  Oats. — 1  l)elieve  it  has  been  used,  though  1 
am  not  awaie  of  its  effeeis,  further  thau  that  it  was  sown  along 
with  the  crop,  and  was  stated  to  have  done  no  good ;  whereas, 
in  my  opinion,  if  the  crop  had  been  allowed  to  come  well  above 
the  ground  befim  at  was  applied,  its  eflbet  oould  have  been 
better  appreciated. 

d.  Cocoa'Cakes, — A  sjnall  (Quantity  of  cocoa-cakes,  or  the  refuse 
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of  the  cocoa-nut,  after  the  oil  has  been  eipressed,  was  sent  ns 
on  sale.  It  is  lower  in  priee  than  rape-oake.  Cows  and  pigs 
eat  ity  bnt  of  its  manoring  or  feeding  properties  I  have  had 
Uttle  opportunity  of  judging. 

On  a  field  of  heavy  land,  immediately  beside  our  bone-mill, 
belonging  to  one  of  tlic  partners  of  the  company,  a  few  <]rills 
of  turnips  were  tried  with  our  different  manures,  a  drill  to 
each«  and  the  rest  of  the  field  was  manured  with  scutch  from 
London^  and  good  stable-yard  dung.  One  ton  of  rape-cake 
per  acre  was  taken  as  a  gidde  for  the  value  of  the  others*  vis. 
nitrate  of  soda,  bone-dust,  coeoa-dust,  and  Itnseed-dust.  The 
whole  field  bore  a  good  crop,  although  it  was  not  so  largely 
routed  as  usiiul.  These  fine  drills,  and  sever.il  beside  them/ 
were  a  few  days  later  in  sowing  than  the  rest  of  the  field.  The 
tstimate  I  took  of  the  crop  was  only  by  the  eye,  not  l)avin|^ 
an  opportunity  of  weighing  the  loads ;  Imt  1  thought  the  crops 
from  the  rape  and  bone-dust  were  about  equally  good»  that 
from  the  nitrate  of  soda  had  been  sown  too  deep,  but  what  of 
it  had  been  of  proper  depth,  wa.s  stronger  than  either,  and 
those  from  the  linseed  and  cocoa  dusts  were  both  inferior. 

There  would  be  a  much  greater  quantity  of  I'ape-cake  and 
mtrate  of  soda  used  in  this  quarter  were  it  not  for  their  high 
price ;  many  Ihrmers  have  stated  to  me  that  if  we  could  aeli 
rape  at  about  L.5, 10s.,  they  would  take  double  the  quantity ; 
and  in  my  opinion  if  the  nitrate  of  soda  do  not  come  down  to 
less  than  half  its  present  value,  it  will  never  be  extensively 
used.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  so  is  only  for  trials  ;  but  could 
it  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  it  would  become  an  article  of 
regular  demand. 
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I.  Inditerimiaate  Okariijf,-^**  Charity  corei^ik  a  nwltitudi  of  siiii.*'-* 
**  He  who  ghreth  to  tho  poor  londolh  to  tho  Loid.''— ^'Thoogh  I  givo  all 
my  goodt  to  food  tho  poor,  yot  tf  I  hsvo  noi  ehariiy  it  profltoilh  me  iio- 
^hantt.** — Choritji  liko  many  another  tomif  bow  oxpewaea  a  dMhient  main"' 
Sag  from  that  which  was  attached  to  it  in  tho  olden  time:  Lore^  otBmm* 
voloBPo^  ia  tho  real  tignilleation ;  if  it  were  ttot»  the  last  of  thoalNnro  fio* 
tations  would  bo  a  contradiction.  Clearly  as  this  haa  been  made  manilbeti 
howcrer,  thooaanda  of  bnman  boinga  have  continued,  and  atill  oontlnoof 
to  beliore  that  almagiving  ia  the  only  intaipvotation  of  charity ;  and  in 
thia  T<^  limited  aenae  do  they  praotiaa  the  heavenly  Tirtne.  How  cheer- 
ra\lx  does  the  waToring  worldly  man  loTlah  that  portion  of  hia  wealth  to 
which  ho  looka  for  absolution  from  his  prrors  !  How  many  sordid  tpirita 
give  to  the  poor,  that  it  may  be  repaid  by  the  Lord  1  Oh  for  the  eloquent 
pen  of  a  ClmlmcrK,  to  pxpro.«i.s  in  appropriate  terms  our  detestation  of  the 
degrading  motive,  the  selAsh  feeling^:,  which  dictate  euch  charity !  With 
rare  exceptions,  the  rich  are  not  charitiible.  They  give  money,  they  dis' 
piny  their  names  in  .subscriptions,  they  "  get  up"  balls,  concerts,  fancy 
fair?:,  but  this  i-*  not  charity  :  they  part  with  that  which  causes  them  no 
trouble,  no  inconvenience  (o  bestow ;  they  pive  that  which  "  is  theirs, 
'twa8  his,  and  will  soon  be  another's,"  but  they  give  no  more.  It  iti  the 
poor  who  are  charitable;  they  frooly  bestow  their  most  valuable  gifts, 
sympathy,  assistance,  and  tiiiie,  hoping  for  no  such  fselfish  and  sordid  re- 
ward fornone  su(  h  is  pntmised  to  them)  a«  that,  the  desire  of  which  actnate:* 
luo  many  an  ostontat ious  monied  man.  "We  have  ol'icii  looked  with  admi- 
ration and  reverence,  and,  let  us  add,  witli  deep  humility  and  regret,  at 
our  own  inferiority  to  the  oft-tinie.s  contemned  poor,  when  we  have  wit* 
nemed  the  promptitude,  kindness,  and  unwearied  assiduity  with  which  our 
indigent  neighbours  render  up  their  best  itossessiona  to  their  congenera 
when  in  lilietion  I  Men  who  have  toiled  hard  all  day> — "  awoatod  in  the 
eye  of  Phoebiia,''-^and  to  whom  a  night'*  reat  ia  a  luxury, — davoto  tboae 
hours  to  watch  by  thebed  of  a  aoifering  neighbour,  whom  an  aocidentmay 
have  maCrhed  from  hia  daily  work.  Women,  "  whoM  work  ia  never 
done,'*  ha^g^^orliah  hnabanda  to  pleaae,  a  numeiona  olbpring  to  tend, 
and  withal  a  foct^lttm  to  which  they  muai  tmat  for  aubaiatence,  no  aooner 
hear  of  a  poor  femalq  m  her  hour  of  trial,  or  a  child  aeiaed  with  illnoM, 
than  their  immediafe,  their  cordial,  and  moat  eildent  aervieoa  are  freely 
accorded  to  the  diatieBsed ;  their  charity  aeeka  no  recempenae^— 410  vain* 
glory  aocompaniee  auch daada  no  duronielera  vannt,  no  newapapara  laoard 
th>'ir  act«  of  charity  I  But  to  our  aulgeet, — **  Indiacriminato  Ohari^."— 
Charity,  in  oar  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  misnomer  whin  applied 
to  the  reUef  of  the  beggar.  That  beantifnl  lino  of  8hakqpeare, 

• 

**  With  a  band  op(>n  as  day  to  meitioK  cluiri^%'' 
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has  dono  much  nii><  liief ;  it  has  iucrea.MHl  beir;»ars,  ;iih1  iui>jtiil^'ing  alms- 
giving. It  U  well  known,  that  the  trade  of  l)oggiug,  in  uU  it.**  branches, is 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  that  ia  followed ;  and  a«  it  is  prosecuted  in  hy- 
pocrisy, deceit,  Iving,  swindling,  and  idleness,  while  the  best  fie^iigi  of 
hamanity,— our  sympathy  and  kindnmsi — are  cniitd  enotelMily  inio  acti- 
▼ity,  to  actml  eonmitting  of  »  moral  wrongs — ^Ihe  Hystom  of  inditcti- 
mianio  ekarity  ought  to  bo  abaiidowod»  aad  ao  Iselings  of  iMBflfToloaco  In* 
dnlged  in  for  tbo  benefit  of  oar  poor  brellweny  oxeepUng  in  oaaea  of  known 
•ad  nadoabied  noees*«ity.  Whore  oar  mooeyy  time,  and  poenniaiy  aaibt- 
aaoe  are  laqairad,  it  Is  oar  daty  to  give  tbem  Acoly^  when  oar  charity  ia 
•olidtad;  and  If  wo  are  In  doubt  at  to  the  trath  of  the  applicant  and  iiie 
•stoiy,  wo  bat  oncoango  idlenoM  and  irlee  by  gratifying  oar  mitplaoed  and 
■eUUi  boaoTolencoti  Donbtleee  many  of  oar  retdom  have  been  made  the 
dapee  of  deeigning  impoetora ;  oar  own  pofeonal  luiowledge  of  the  follow- 
ing iMta  will  not,  tbetofoffe,  meet  witk  discredit,  particularly  as  wo  give 
oar  aeeui'anco  that  they  are  abeolato  tmtbe.  Our  motlro  in  making  them 
public,  la,  that  wo  may  give  oar  knmblo  aid  to  check  crimoi  and  awaken  a 
worthier,  a  more  actire  spirit  of  benerolenco  in  thoao  who  now  gtvo  alma 
(to  beggars)  **  fnt  their  mach  aeki]^.'* 

<  With  rogulnr  beggiirs,  the  >inm  of  five  shilliaga  a-day  it  a  low  arwrage 
of  gain  ;  this  we  know  to  be  a  fact.  And  when  wo  reflect  that  thouiMUldft 
of  ear  indnatrioos  population,  who  toil  ten  hours  in  the  iwenty-four,  and 
caanot  procnre  more  than  ntio  shilling  a-day,  tlie  moral  wrong  which  wo 
romrait  in  fo.<stering  vice  and  idleness,  instead  of  devoting  our  time  and 
money  to  ashist  >  irtue  and  industry,  ou^ht  to  cnuso  ns  rpjrret  and  shame  I 
Wo  once  resided  by  the  high-road  from  Portsmouth  to  liristoK  and  were 
much  annoyed  with  b«><r«rnrs  :  ;it  that  time,  we  had  not  '*  bout^Iit  onr  expe- 
rience," and  wf-re  ncmstuined  to  relievo  all  wnyfarers.  Our."*  o^^un  of 
individuality"  is  very  u<  tiv»«,  and  wf  rarely  t'orirel  a  face  on  whi<  h  our  eyes 
have  rested.  One  of  the  first  lest>ons  we  learnud  in  our  present  pursuit 
was  taught  by  a  younc:  man  asking  charity  at  tin-  door,  in  n  fureiisn  iiead- 
dress,  to  whom  we  luul  civen  food  and  money  »  few  wi-t'k-»  b«*fore,  when 
he  ,wiw  without  a  hat,  in  flaxen  ringlets,  and  liis,  rlress  a  sailor' «<  ^rarb,  al- 
most as  melodramiitic  looking  as  T.  P.  Coukt-  con  Id  desin*  to  wear. 

We  took  compassion,  one  drenchim;  N'ovpnilwr  fveninir,  while  n«t>iding 
InliOndon,  on  a  miserable  object  who  came  to  the  frontdoor  with  nnitche«, 
tkoTOry  gas-lights  opposite  were  reflected  through  her  one  fiim>y  petti- 
coat. Her  talowaapitooua:  alie  had  a  pamlyile  bnsUaiid  at  hon.e,  and 
ao  other  method  of  procuring  food,  beard,  loilging,  6.  c,  than  by  the  sale  of 
malohet.  No  day  passed  for  some  weeks  afkvawaeili  that  ^he  had  not 
loed,  dotbing^  money,  &f.  At  length,  she  came  with  floods  of  t«tr«9  to 
say  bar  fcaaband  waa  dead,  and  to  rotuett  moni7  to  bury  biau  Wo  in- 
etead  gave  ton  and  aagar,  inquired  the  lodging,  and  told  her  she  akenkt 
hear  ftom  ua  tbo  next  day.  We  slept  little  that  night,  the  sonrowfnl  Ktalo 
of  the  poor  woman,  sitting  soHtaiy  through  the  long  hours  of  a  tkintoi's 
•nigbty  and  a  dead  husband  ootbpying  the  only  bed  in  tboir  only  rvvtv,  wsa 
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ft  hMBting  thought  t  Btrlj  OA  th«  l»Uowiiig  morning,  wo  omI  mv  WW 
te  MCoHoin  hoir  tto  wroldwd  mownor  tod.  He  quickly  nWroed}  tad 
tro  wwo  nol  •  litUo  displeMod  to  oeo  *  tupproMod*  oohmIj  gopmiibU 
Iftogh  afon  Us  fiwo.  "  I  beg  yoorpotdon/'  ni4  iMy  *'  bat  whoa  I  wont  mto 
Iko  rooa,tbo  dood  mon  wt  bj  tbo  iro  gnowiag  tbo  blado-boao  of  ft  oboal* 
dor  of  flivUoii,  and  ho  oaid  that  ho  ksow  hk  wilo  had  otodad  jw,  for 
avaiy  tbiag  thai  waa  giTOii  bar  tbo  told  fat  gin/* 

Wo  know  a  gentloaiaa  who  had  a  great  aaxiolj  to  aoo  tbo  woeUy  aoot- 
iog  of  Loadoa  stioot-boggaii^  at  ihab  tooial  repaaL  Haeh  tocffMgr  was 
foquiiod  flad  oboorvod,  for  obrioai  roaoona.  Ho  didf  bowoTor»  diocom 
their  pablio  booae }  and  by  bribing  tha  laadlotd  bighlj^  Obtainod  hie  wieh» 
under  thoeo  roetrictiona,  that  he  shoaldnot  menCioB  tha  naaee  of  tho  booea* 
and  thai  ha  ehonld  hide  himeolf  ffom  tho  obaerralion  of  the  beggars.  The 
meeting,  a  aoppor,  was  held  in  an  assembly  room,  in  whieh  was  a  raised 
orchestra,  orer  the  rails  of  iliis  tlic  landlord  hnng  his  great-coat,  behind 
which  our  friend  ansoonoed  liimself.  "  Covers  M-ere  laid"  for  eighty,  and 
soon  the  motley  group  were  seated,— the  '*  King  of  (he  B^ars"  in  the 
ehnir.  Legs  were  unscrewed,  false  arms  laid  aside,  and  real  ones  drawn 
from  their  Iiiding-placi! ;  blind  eyes  saw,  mirth  and  jollity  prevailed  ;  young 
duck<«,  green  pease,  tish,  tieah,  pustry,  Ix'er,  wine,  and  ^irits  disappeared ; 
and  songs  and  hiughtor  resounded  ihrongli  llie  room. 

We  knew  a  lady  wUo  had  a  t'avourito  lady's  tuaid,  to  whom  she  was  at- 
tached, in  consequriH'c  of  her  long  rcsidenre  Avith  her,  uud  tho  propriety 
and  respectability  <>{  the  young  woman's  conduct.  One  day,  she  told  her 
nii>trcss  that  she  niu^t  leave  her,  as  she  was  "  going  to  <  hange  her  situa- 
tion/' "  Indeed,  Mary  !  and  who  is  to  be  your  intended  husband  !"  *'  Oh  ! 
he  is  a  young  man  very  well  to  do  in  the  world,  Ma'am,  and  very  steady 
he  i."."  "I  hope  so;  but  I  niu  anxious  for  your  welldoing,  and  should 
like  to  hear  who  he  is,  and  know  his  occupation,  that  I  may  judge  if  yon 
are  going  to  make  an  imprudent  marriage,"  persisted  the  lady.  "  YoS* 
indeedj  Ma'am,  his  business  is  a  verit  good  one,  and  seldom  brings  him  in 
loaa  than  aiz  killings  a-day."  «<  I  an  glad  to  baas  it;  bat  what  U  hia 
basiaaasr  urged  bar  ndstresa.  <' Wbjr,  Ma*amr-ha— ia— aa  aAar.*' 
what  V*  asfilainsed  Mrs  8.  Perhaps,  Ma'am,"  said  tha  ghrl  aawjUiaglj, 
"  foa  woald  call  him  a  beggar  !**  Tha  young  woosaa  aMiriad  Ihia  man ; 
aad  tha  lady  eallod  a  Ibw  nonlha  altorwaida  to  aaa  her  old  earvaai  la 
whooo  woUaro  sba  was  roallj  totenatad.  Sho  foaad  hor  in  a  piottyf  neaty 
comforlabla  hooae^  In  a  nowlj  oreoted  row  of  baildings,  whSoh  waa  wall 
fomishod ;  aad  aha  loohiag  tho  pietato  of  eontontmonti  Har  haabaad 
*«/wiaida  wolf  oHhraoatotadateooto;  aad  inaly,  ss  ahahad  manHwod, 
rotamad  hoaso  al  night,  ftom  hia  de^mding  and  swindling  oooopation  Of 
obtainii^  mum&f  ander  false  pretences,  with  leas  than  six  ahillinga  I 

Some  tamo  afkar  having  hooid  of  thia/a««  (for  aaah  it  raaUj  ia^  a  lady 
with  whom  we  were  in  company  commenood  an  anecdote^— tho  aa^Joet  of 
conversation  had  been  that  of  impostors, — and  it»  featnros  so  nearly  re- 
sembled thoao  of  the  above,  that  wo  oxpoctsd  wo  won  goiag  to  hoar  Oar 
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liiegd'»  tilt  villi  anote  lad^  iMM  to  it  IhtdMMOMiwt,  iMwrnmr, 
w  iiia^tjfortiwB^wlMroMhadaqlaMritdin  »«dbr/*  but  ftttaa 
wkopoaiMMdft  wavthontetf  iMtgaM*  dotiiet.  It  wm  aitheteekof  hi* 
ff«ip0CtaU«  looUny  dwallingi  Mid  ia  thli  depot,  w«n  Mm^fodsiid  IkkieAad 
giw*  B«aiban  of  di^itM^  raNi  d  doklMiy  legs  wo«d«a  «id  ttiiMy  and. 
In  tkani,  all  kindi  of  numuwidiiig'  devioM,  wU^  w«c«^  emj  tnondiig» 
let  Mi  OB  Uio  to  nameroM  b^gg«r%  wbo  diiljr  Mint  to  elMOie  and  vaiy  tlmir 
oMdM  of  ntftHtou  attifo;  wad  hf  tUa  apaaiaa  of  pswnlmkhigy  ^  lotliiig 
oat  on  Mm  theae  flhby  raga^  tiM  man  obtainod  nvafy  good  inooaae. 
-  A  poor  imnan  in  our  own  inmadiato  nalghbovriiood  wa%  one  dqr 
latolyt  toniiid  \y  two  atnidj  b^ggan^  who^  dndlng  bar  alono  and  tiaoidf 
abaalutoly  daaandad  toliaf ;  tbe  iMd  aolbing  to  givo  them  bat  an  old 
waialcart  nd  traoaera  «f  bar  boaband,  wblab  alM  waa  going  to  mend  for 
bim;  tbo  man  appawed  daalitato.  On  tbe  retnm  of  her  bnaband  from 
woifcy  ab«  told  bUa  liow  moeb  abo  bad  been  alavmed,  and  wliat  aba  bad 
given.  *'TbaB  it  tMU  my  waiatcoat  and  eaidaieja,  wbieb  Jem  8ykes,  at 
tbe  Bed  Lion,  took  of  them  two  chape,  m  was  getting  drenb  tbere  when  I 
came  by  !'*  exclaimed  he ;  *'  they  said  they  had  no  more  money,  and  no  he 
(Sykea)  moHt  have  tbem  olotbee  aa  they  didn't  want.  Well,  if  I  didn't 
ibink  they  looked  like  my  clothes  ;  but  yet  you  know,  I'd  no  thought  thoy 
could  be,  Snlly  !  You'll  know  better  anotber  time,  I  bopel"  We  bed 
this  from  the  woman  herself. 

One  pounn^  drcnrliinir  day,  a  Avoinan  in  jv  cloak  came  to  the  door,  and 
to  our  consteniation  took  from  bouoath  its  folds  a  ^^^'//'/  u'lk'-'f  h.ihn^  of 
about  ilnoc  or  four  months  old  !  After  our  first  foelin^x,  nothiujc:  but  in- 
dij^nation  romaiuctl,  and  we  sent  her  away  immediately,  for  the  womau'a  own 
attire  wa-s  too  j^ood  and  complete  for  that  total  destitution  of  the  infant  to  be 
llie  result  of  want.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  a  servant  whom  wc  had  not 
long  engaged  from  a  neighlK)uring  town  said,  I  know  that  woman  well ; 
she  always  carries  a  baby  about  in  that  way  to  excite  comp.'ission,  and  she 
baa  had  cart-loads  of  clothes  given  her  for  the  poor  little  thing."* 

We  could  relate  many  more  anecdotes  of  fraudulent  practices  which  we 
have  known  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  impose 
upon  the  credulity  and  banovoleneeof  tbe  commnnity,  but  our  limito  warn 
oa  to  eloae  ovr  anl^aot.  And  we  do  ao,  witb  a  bope^  tbat  baring  atnted 
tbeee  fiMto  (wbieb  piOTO  tbe  enor  of  indelging  feeling*  of  laay  benoro* 
lc«0e)f  wo  bnve  eat^bUabad  onr  right  to  ptoteat  againat  the  praetieo  ef  in* 
diaeriminato  ebariigr. 

n.  JMe^  0nito»  mid  iSr.>^.— Hy  ebiol  olQeetia  to  abew»  from  n  conoideni- 
tion  of  tbo  nntoial  bnUto  of  gnbo  and  dnga,  bj  wlint  maana  tbo  Ibrmer 
may  baat  pirmit  ordimhriab  tbe  mlaobief  done  by  tbem. 

It  ia  of  grent  importanaa^  in  all  eaaaa»  to  Anew  oemmff^  tbo  enemy  we 

«  Within  tbawtore  d^t  we  bave  bamd  Ibal  tbit  wtmai  hail  bean  taken  ef 

M  enim9«»t4Mr* 
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are  mIM  to  eontaid  wHh.  The  fuoMr  spirM  ao  btwv  to  ifctfuMMii  tka 
wMdli  ftom'  Uir  aoit ;  bat  he,  in  mny  eMM>  knows  not  wftol  to  do  in  orter 
to  acvold  the  depredatioDe  of  grnbt,  slugs,  wiiowwir,  iieiy  beetli^  eeler- 
pQlofi,  nildeir,  Itold-mloe,  fta ;  tad,  while  he  eite  hemoming  his  Ihte^  s 
Dmid  soeosts  him/ and  snong  other  jHwIna  adviess  bidi  him  invite  the 
rooks  to  hie  gnwnd,  fsotect  their  nured  neete,  and  lenve  the  Tennin  to 
Mr  cere.  Any  edviee  which  will  relieve  ns  from  the  neeeeiity  of  esef 
tion  is  mnoh  more  raodily  listened  to  than  one  which  demands  ear  neti- 
vity.  .Bat  hers  the  sniijeet  is  really  preseed  by  diflenltles.  FatmeBshnve 
so  msny  demands  sn  their  attention  that  Ibw  of  them  hnve  any  leisnrs  ftit 
this  faiTsstigation ;  snd  the  tiibsa  of  Tormin  are  ao  immensely  Taiiedy  that 
natoraliete  have  hitherto  been  employed  chiefly,  if  not  esslniivelyy  hi  de- 
scribing their  fxtfrnal  appearances,  and  in  attempting  their  classiflcaUon 
(their  natural  \u\\nii>,  m  far  as  I  know,  have  been  alinoBi  totaUynsgleeted) ; 
and  the  deeeripiiens  given  by  them  have  been  ao  mlnnie,  prolix,  micros- 
copic, and  expressed  in  such  hard  Greek  terms,  that  the  plain  farmer  is 
only  puszled,  tantaliziHl,  and  disgusted  by  their  Tolume«i.  And,  indeed, 
till  the  subject  is  deliberately  taken  up  by  intelligent  practicel  far- 
mers, who  have  their  personal  interests  pending  on  the  inquiry,  we  need 
not  expect  to  nee  it  treated  in  a  manner  really  Injuefttinl  to  agrienUurc. 
The  unaissiNied  and  unencouraged  exertions  of  any  one  individvial  cannot 
be  expected  to  accomplish  much  in  a  field  so  extensive  ;  and  I  daie  not 
promise  in  this  pajicr  to  add  much  to  the  present  scanty  stock  of  informa- 
tion. Yet  if  I  state  a yVu'  fact8,  and  draw  useful  dedttotious  from  them, 
my  attempt  may  stimulate  others  to  proceed  farther. 

The  larv^f  of  the  crane-flies  aro  almost  the  only  species  of  yrubs  known 
to  be  extensively  hurtful  in  the  fields*.  Thefe  ^Tubs  breathe  by  their  hin- 
der extremity,  by  small  pores  having  coverings  fitted  to  protect  them  \\hili} 
the  insect  mines  its  way  below  ground  fthin  shews  their  adaptation  for 
jCreeping  below  ground)  ;  while  slugs  breathe  by  an  orifice  near  their  front, 
through  gitU  (this  abews  them  little  fitted  for  working  their  way  under 
groond).  Ombe  feed  on  the  tsndsr  teete  ef  the  grsssee  (ineluding  com; ; 
while  sings  devonr  the  tender  UHve$.  Grebe  IM  wholly  Mew  ground  • 
while  slogs  fssd  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  0kovt  gronnd.  Otnbs  nrn  killed  by 
meistnie  only  at  the  time  of  their  first  tranafermatlen  (into  the  pupa  state) ; 
slogs  cannot  at  any  time  live  withont  moistnre.  -Ombe  never  com  ahere 
gronnd,  at  least  daring  the  day;  elogi,  in  wet  weather,  ore  eeen  above 
gronnd  at. all  honr«,  and  in  wenther  they  came  ont  at  night  or  dnring 
the  dews.  Chmbs  can  live  for  a  tnne  and  crawl  ikeely  in  dry  eoil ;  slogs 
have  a  slime  on  their  body  whieh  nnfits  them  fior  eree^ng  nxoept  on  moist 
surfaces.  Gmhs  begin  to  live  in  October  or  November,  and  do  meet  in- 
jury in  April  and  May ;  I  hnow  not  when  slugs  b^n  to  live,  bni  in  the 
middle  of  Febrnary  they  are  little  larger  than  pin  heads,  and  do  no  mate- 
rial injury  till  Jone,  or  the  end  of  May.  The  slug  here  referred  to  is  the 
common  white  one,  which  injures  the  tuniips,  oals,  and  wheat,  About  the 
middle  of  Auguht,  the  cmne-fiies  leave  the  hnsk  of  their  p*tpa  >(or-dor* 
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-auHii)  sUita.  The  lanaley  asectding  toMr StidoMj** otaHnraiioa^  it thm 
■Itta47  big  with  eggs.  TIm  bmIm  tmIIj  MtBunber  Um  fenJet;  Imt 
— til  leiila  fWBteiii  9om^  hnmdndt  titmdi  biipk  <ggt.  Sheisthratoo 
hesvy  tobeaUetoiljIbrtaadtbeicfQradapodteteiggpi&Mmidi^p^ 

•  •llMwtotheplMOwheMhafelfbafsiiBtotlMiy-tftote,  With  her  hiader 
•ilwilyhe  mahM  ft  mall  hole  doMhjAgiMtplaiily  there  d«potiU»f«w 
eggt  in  the  ground,  petiea  on  a  uneU  dittaace,  difMieitB  »  few  aore  et  m- 
ethar  gnao  root,  and  thna  cwrttaaea  till  all  are  depoaitad.  Inttinci  haa 
taught  her  to  bnj  har  egga  enljr  where  the  young  larvm  cam  nadily  find 

•  roitable  food.  Thaaa  egga  are  gaaataUy  deposited  between  the  middle  and 
and  of  Aagast.  About  eight  or  tan  weeks  after  thii^  the  huai  from 
the  4ggs^  and  feed  on  the  tender  roots  of  the  grass  where  they  come  into 
bting.  If  the  weather  be  mild  and  humid,  they  make  considerable  pro- 
gress before  the  froat  leds  «p  their  food ;  but  no  ^vverily  of  frost  can  kill 
the  insect  in  this  itage.  li  feoiains  stationary,  perhaps  in  torpor,  during 
the  dead  c£  winter,  and  is  revived  with  vegeti\tion  in  spring.  It  then  in- 
creases  in  siw  till,  early  in  May,  it  is  about  an  inch  long  and  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  girth.  By  this  time  it  is  very  destructive,  both  in  pastures  and 
in  corn-fields,  although  its  ravages  are  most  uiurked  iu  tho  latter,  ll 

*gnaw8  the  roots  and  kilU  the  plants.  Between  the  '20th  May  and  the 
middle  uf  June  (the  period  being  partly  iulluenccd  by  the  weather  and  thr 
supply  of  food  in  the  previous  spring;,  these  larvro  pabs  into  the  jn'fm  or 
aiifrliit  state.  They  now  secrete  a  thin  husk  which  forms  around  them, 
and  in  it  they  lie  dormant,  or  at  least  harmless,  till  they  arr  ready  tobur^t 
forth  in  the  perfect  fly  or  imago  state  iu  August.  The  pt-riod  when  they 
enter  into  the  pupa  state,  is  the  only  time  in  which  they  are  iu  danger  from 
the  weather.  At  unv  other  poiiod  wet  and  cold  weather  has  no  efToct  np- 
.  on  them,  but  at  this  sta^i.'  it  i's  excecdinylv  fatal.  Jt  is  supposed  that  only 
those  in  drj'  and  sliehered  !«pots  survive  the  effects  of  rain  at  this  season 
every  year.  I  verj'  mut  U  doubt  this.  J'lie  extraordinary  devast;itions  oc- 
casioned by  grubs  in  1800  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  supposition  hi- 
therto advanced.    Hud  the  above  su^osition  been  correct,  the  cold  rains 

'  of  Majr  and  Jone  1799,  should  have  killed  meet  ef  them,  caused  the  depo- 
ridoB  of  few  eggs,  and  rendered  gmba  pecaliarlj  few  in  whavaaa  the 
farene  waa  the  feet  The  larva  dwell  abevt  one  inch  below  the  anifece. 
In  toaist,  clayey,  and  moiay  ■oila^  where  cxceaaiTe  erapetatien  candea  off 
haai  and  lelaida  the  growth  of  grasses  in  Apring,  thia  gmb  iigarea  the 
leela  of  all  (he  matt  lender  and  early  grasser.  Thia  ia  prohaUy  one  canse 
why  the  **  perannial''  rye-gr'aia  diea  eat  so  toon  on  moat  toDa.  Thia  ia 
the  earUeat  and,  of  oouae,  the  meat  tender  grasa  in  apringt  and  aibrda  a 
plaaaani  food  to  ike  gniK  Theie  remarka  partly  eatplaia  the  cavte  of  the 
dat<riwatien  ef  ear  paatarea,  hgr  the  gndoal  ezUqiation  of  the  moat  ten- 
der and  valnaMe  yrafaaaen  eor  heavy  ooilt.  Yet  I  have  reaaoA  la  halieve 

•  thai  the  wanl  ef  gaiial-  waimth  and  an  eaceta  af  ^nwhateieme  meiataf^ 
e«Blfibnte,  iB  manj  aaaai^  felly  as  mnch  to  thia  as  the  grvbe  de.  4ad  in 

•  airy  maial  sitnaHena,  wheie  obI^  »pffat  aad^  agnatic  grasaaa  grew,  end 
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wiMn  tk«  iw«d  k  mows  in  Aigwt  Iw  ht^,  iIm  gmb  has  Mpart  of  tlra 
MuM^  #Mr  it  4oM  not  Ihtn  eadtt;  at  kttk  I  Mreceoald  Ibid  ai^  gnbtiB 
ttiek  meadawfl.  Tha  fuMle  wlU  laivly  diap  bw  agga  at  tlM  roota  of  aadi 
plants.  Wban  old  paataiaa,  or  eren  doveta  on  stroog  aail%  are  ploagM 
for  white  crop,  tho  agga  of  tlwtaa  faaaata  (if  iha  pio^jhing  ia  daring  tlia  pa- 
riod  of  tlia  agg  atala)  are  turned  orar  wHk  tlia  Innoir  alioa^  and  maj  af 
*  tho  gralM  oome  forward  iu  duo  iiaa.   Many  will  be  killed  by  baii^  bariad 
too  deep,  especially  if  the  elices  are  well  laid  down*   if  tba  ploi^|Uag 
take  place  in  NoTenibar»  ot  whilo  tba  graba  ara  very  yonng  and  weak*  tba 
snmc  effect  will  happen,  the  prreater  number  will  ba  boried  too  deep  to 
)k>  able  to  xiaa  to  the  top.    This  explains  the  cause  of  tho  utility  of 
the    fnrrow-preseer'*  ased  in  the  west  of  Sootlnnd.    It  lays  the  slices  6o 
closely  together,  that  most  of  the  grubs  are  smothered  while  tender.  Bat 
if  the  loa-ploughing  is  deferrod  till  late  in  the  spring,  when  vegetation  has 
given  strength  to  tho  [jiubs,  and  then,  if  the  slices  are  ill  laid  over,  a  host 
of  CTubs  i."?  unavoidahli'.    1  doubt  whether  the  advantage  of  winter  pasture, 
even  on  our  b€'^t  ieas,  is  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  tlie  injury  done 
by  ^ubs  (and,  us  we  will  soon  see,  by  slugs  to  the  next  oat  crop.    I  have 
njore  than  once  seen  a  whole  crop  so  destroyed  by  grubs,  that  the  field  had 
to  be  reploii^hed;  and  that,  too,  in  a  district  where  not  only  rooks  abound- 
(d.  but  where  tlie  proprietor,  in  his  zeal  to  prosenre  tho  game^  did  not  al* 
Ion'  one  of  his  tenants  to  keep  a  f^unl 

Nothing  can  bo  more  unfounded  than  the  opinion  that  tho  rook?,  either 
in  winter  or  in  spring,  destroy  grubs  to  any  >aluable  extent.    The  prubs 
work  below  the  gurfact,  where  the  rooks  cauuoi  reach  them.    I  have  had 
good  lea  of  four  or  five  years  old.    I  have  often  gone  over  it  in  s^prinsr,  and 
attentiTely  oramtnad  it  with  a  magoifyiDg  glass  where  I  knew  thai  gruba 
abounded,  yet  I  aofor  a&w  oaa  of  tbom  above  ground.   But  when  I  oat 
tba  tvify  I  fbond  plenty  aboat  an  inch  ham  tba  top«  Tbo  graba  aro  iwid 
to  coma  aboYO  groaad  at  iM$rA< ;  and  it  ia  in  baliaf  of  tbb  tbat  ftnnaia  loU 
thoir  oat-ilalda  daring  night,  in  hope  of  tbna  killing  tka  grabs.  And  tbay 
tall  na  that  tba  rollar  baaomaa  clagged  orar  with  tba  braiaad  grabat  It 
might  ba  wofth  thoir  whila  to  aaoartain  arhatbar  thagr  had  natkillad  aarlb- 
woms  and  alaga  fafiataari  of  graba.  In  jonagoati^  Ihava  aomotimaa  laand 
a  grab  within  half  an  ineh  of  tha  tap;  bnt  I  nafor  knaw  a  oaaa  of  ralUi^ 
deddadljr  kiUiag  tba  graba  to  an j  gnat  antant^  On  baavj  day  aaS]%  nd- 
liog,  thongh  it  doaa  not  at  onoa  kill  tho  graba»  will  aa  ctompnm  tho  aoil 
that  tba  ti^|nfydana  bjtham  will  bo  giaatly  diminlahad'i  and  (if  thagrannd 
ia  not  rallad  till  after  the  plania  ara  fully  foiftiadabOTO  graond)  Tagatatian 
will  thaa  bo  allowad  lo  adTanoa  with  little  iignry  from  them.   Bnt  whan 
the  aati  contain s  li^ht  mos<<,  rolling /or  /rnftf  is  utiorly  Moless.  Butrooka 
•o  aaldom  visit  the  loa-fialds  in  winter  at  afring»  that  thair  viaita  am  Iqr 
country  folks  viewed  as  portentona  of  atam.    How,  then,  can  any  main- 
tain that  they  destroy  graba  in  winter  or  apring  ?    I  have  felt  intacaatod 
in  seeking  to  disco^-er  what  rooks  are  employed  about  on  theao  occaaionai 
and  theiafera  I  hire  fbUowad  them  to  Iho  apota  whaia  they  nUghtad» 
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tflwi»ii«Hi  iwiirfiiUly  din  tkigr  Ml  i^mn,  and  Mi  other  timet  alhw  they 
MWMlbreoMlfaMWtlM  grand.  I  fMrodmanjcaslBef  eovlh-wiims, 
■id  MiMlHMe  Mvetal  jnMll  whita  tings  on  tfat  tnftot,  Msograkt; 
■li  mj  ttnelntiw  tnm  AlMte  ^ttvttltM  vtt»  iliail  tiM  tookt  wtte  toi- 
pIojtdiiitttlungttrtfi-wtnn%aBdjMydi9ttiMUtlii^  I  txprttt  dmibi  tf 
thmt  ftwig  the  fl^g^  Iwotoet  I  hMm  Mm  ktHd  of  my  petton  wlio  tm 
taWttMktaktAtlagiBldtnratli;  trhtdtny  tatuCMtoiy  trfidmice  that . 
ihtgr  tfvtr  tatit  tlogt.  Whiles  im  tht  tonfartty,  vrerj  pltvf kmtn  htt  an 
-liuidftd  tiaut  ttta  thtm  dtTWnlag  ttttbAVormti  The  rookthtTt  in  win- 
ter beta  aocottdtf  rooting  vpwlMltertpttfclaTtr.  If  tlioywortthtnin 
ttansk  of  gmbt,  thoir  tor?  ittt  wtn  donfy  booglit.  Bat  who  over  tnw 
vttlu  toar  np gratt  on  old  Im»  wkort  gmht  oUedy  abonndl  Thoj  bavt 
noitfroii^onooghftr  tliit.  An^  witbont  toarinft  np  the  grttti  tbty  can- 
■ot  get  the  gnbt  at  itt  roots.  How  foolish  would  it  be^  bow  nnlilBt  the 
ttgacity  of  rookt»  lo  labour  so  bard  for  grabs^  at  a  season  of  the  jeor  when 
an  bnndred  (I  may  say  llvo  hnndfod)  would  tcareoly  bt  a  meal  to  one  of 
Ibom,  and  when  they  ttm  to  mnch  more  easily  tear  np  wheat  plants,  tad 
get  ^tnty  of  earth-worms.  But  if  the  rooks  do  not  eat  grubs  in  winter  or 
early  springs  I  an  told  that  they  take  them  afterwards  to  their  nests  and 
feed  their  yonng  with  them.  I  beliero  there  is^sorae  little  truth  in  this* 
They  turn  over  u  few  of  the  clods  f//«T,  but  not  before,  tlic  oats  germinate 
on  the  sown  fields,  and  below  these  they  find  cither  ^Tubs  or  earth-worms  j 
but  aft<.*r  gorrain.ttion  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  many  ;n^ubs  undor  clodss. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  then  dispersed  over  the  soil  and  prey- 
ing oil  the  roots.  I  sowed  a  few  acres  of  a  five-year-old  lea  fttld  on  17th 
nit.,  and  have  often  examined  it  since  :  and  1  aver,  that  during  the  first 
week  after  tho  seed  was  harrowed,  I  found  matitj,  I  may  say  hundreds 
of  places  tcrajicd  by  the  rooks,  exactly  as  the  liens  scrape  ;  and,  from  at- 
tentive inf«pection  at  different  times  since  the  o;it.s  germinated,  I  estimated 
the  average  number  of  grubs  on  a  square  foot  of  tho  sowed  ground  lo  be 
at  IciMt  ten,  and  tho  average  number  which  the  rooks  jnttj/it  take,  by  turn- 
ing over  the  clods,  one  on  every  ten  or  twelve  square  feet  of  snrface.  It 
is  easy  to  distingoith  where  tloda  hnfo  boon  morod  aflar  fain  hat  fallen 
ontbotoiL  Tbodiovnettiniiioniakittii«qwfltMliprtiiofMkitotike 
mttoilian  one  per  emU,  of  tho  gnbt  fkom  tbo  gorminnted  tnAt ;  a  maU 
ttmptntation  Ibr  tbo  mitohiof  dono  by  tbtoi  at  all  teatent !  If  any  per- 
ton  doubt  tbni  to  many  at  Un  grubs  may  bofMrndonasquarofooty  llottit 
Kirby  and  Spenoo  will  tell  him  thai  tlO  bnfo  boon  ibund  on  ono  tqam 
foot. 

It  will  nntmnlly  bo  inquiitd^  "  bow  art  wo  to  tuTO  our  cttpt  on  deldt 
wbiebbnTobotnltif  plouglhod,  tod  wbon  wo  indgmbt  abound  1  Ithall 
otpyfnrtof  anavtieloliomfho  jrtr«A<m  AgritmttunU  JfiyuslM  lior  Sop- 
tombtr  19M,  ntdtttiiUngtbo  btotmolbodl  am  aoquainttd  with  '^Dnr- 
lag  tbo  loot  f owiotn  ynai^  (tnyt  tbo  Wfittr>» « I  bavt  invnrinbly  gM  fid  of 
tbom  ^bo)  by  dibbling;  and  though  in  ItlS  I  htd  npwtidt  of  nxtton 
aoot  wbkhi  to  all  aptanno^  won  gone,  to  much  to»  that  my  ncighbouis 
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adviMd  me  to  plough  them  up,  1  peewrwdl,  had  aa  exeaHmt  ctop^  aiad  tdd 
llw  whole  for  L«ll»  14s.  per  acre ;  trliile  tli«e  Moand  mm,  who  perabM 
mioUiQgiluingthen%ht>tiMUiiMd«totallow.  Tlo  pfoeiw  fa  liinple, 
and  tke  expenee  from  Ss.  4d.  to  4*.  8d.  per  aoo.  Wboa  the  Mid  tioss 
aioUy  and  yolbw^  bo  aaiBwid  the  grob  haa  been  hmy.  Lose  no  time  in 
ndling  (^whieh  ia  mecely  to  aoMioth  and  llim  the  awrlboe),  then  put  two  or 
thno  wooMn  on  oaeh  ridgo,  aoootding  to  Ua  baoadtb,  with  inni-ahod  po- 
tato dibUea^  and  lot  them  ptocoed,  ooteriDg  it  abont  tSm  ineheat  and  ttun 
it  ro«ad»  lattving  the  holes  entire  and  smooth,  and  abont  twelvoor  inntoan 
inehea  eepatsto  evMy  wa J.  As  night  approar has,  the  worms  (grobe)  more 
abenly  and  falling  into  the  holes,  remain  these.  I  hnvo  often  foond  eight 
to  sixteen  in  each.   In  the  moming  thoy  aeon  die,  and  in  the  course  uf 
the  day,  they  hare  the  appearance  of  a  spoonful  of  common  train  oil.  And 
onlaea  it  be  from  this  very  substance  aftbrding  additional  nourishment  to 
Ihe  rootii,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  crop,  when  thus  iufostcd  and 
treated,  being  always  the  best  in  the  field."    One  chief  obstacle  M^hich  has 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  above  method,  is  the  difficulty  of  si>aring 
hands  for  it  in  the  time  of  potato  seed  labour;  at  Icubt  this  has  hitherto 
prevented  me  from  practihing  it.    On  light  dry  soils,  like  ninuy  in  this 
country,  {;ruh>  >vould  seldom  do  any  material  injurv.  although  :i  rook  wer** 
not  in  existence:  and,  tlieivforo,  the  dibblinji:  on  them  is  unnecet>.sary,  and 
could  be  of  little  use  (even  it  it  were  needed  ,  for  the  small  stones  would 
prevent  the  descent  of  the  dibble,  and  the  hole  would  sot)n  be  left  clean. 
Jiut  on  our  lieavicr  and  colder  soils,  and  on  old  pasture.**,  I  liave  no  doubt 
but  it  would  be  of  ^reat  service.    Uglit  soilf*,  if  at  all  dry  when  sown, 
should  be  rolled  as  soon  as  the  harrowing  is  Anishcd.    But  rolling  on 
heavy  soils  is  unsafe,  till  after  the  plants  are  above  t^ouud.  Germination 
always  needs  a  free  supply  of  air,  which,  on  heavy  soils,  the  pressure  of 
the  nllar  wonid  oxelndo,  and  theieby  dindnhdi  the  ciop^  or  cnnee  nn  nn* 
eqnal  bnird.  A  farmer,  a  few  dajs  ailler  sowings  can  eaailjr  aaeertain 
whether  the  gmb  ia  nnmenme  in  hfaloa  onto.  He  may  then,  an  aoon  aa 
the  pknta  are  friUy  nbo?o  groandy  roil  and  dibble.  The  onpenao  fan  more 
trifle*  when  eompared  with  the  amonnt  of  fajny  dono  bjtho  gmbon  aoffh 
aoifa.  And  wete  the  woffc  done  thna  early,  it  wonld  leea  faterfero  with 
potato  laboor.  If,  aa  the  writer  anys^  it  eonverta  the  enemy  into  »  good 
mannce,  it  oevtainly  aerfoa  a  tnlnabfa  porpeee  to  the  firmer.   Bnt  inde- 
pendent of  ite  doetfoying  gmbs^  it  mnat  bo  of  rnneh  nee  to  honvy  and  im^ 
perriona  aoila,  by  letting  the  moiatnre  more  eompletoly  tbroogh  them,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  giving  them  the  characters  of  light  aoifa. 

I  shall  now  atnte  u  few  facts  respecting  the  farmn'a  enemy,  the  white 
slug.  I  have  mentioned  the  supposition  that  rooks  in  winter  and  In 
•early  spring,  eat  a  few  small  white  slugs.  1  tnow  that  they  devour  earth-  . 
worms  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  because  I  liave  often  seen  them  follow 
the  plough  and  pick  them  up;  but  I  iKivr  saw  them  eat  slugs,  though 
I  have  often  seen  them  pass  places  where  t  lugs  abounded.  Therefore,  I  con- 
sider their  eating  ulugii  as  a  mere  euppontion  unproved.    But  it  is  no  sup- 
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po-iiion;  it  is  a  notorious  Ac/  lhat  thoir  soniocM  against  tho  blus:  are  ut- 
tprly  without  value  to  the  farmer.  The  (acIs  of  last  soaaou  alone  may 
«*ot  this  que«!tion  for  ever  at  rest.  The  winter  and  spring  of  1840,  mild 
and  moist  till  I'fth  February,  gave  the  rooks  at  least  the  usual  f.'icility  of 
df»«troying  slugR  ;  but  what  were  the  efi'ecit  t  I  had  a  field  of  four-years-* 
old  lea,  a  tuperior  graveUy  loam,  pretty  uniform  in  quality,  and  only 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  yards*  distant  from  an  extensive 
lookety.  Circumstances  compelled  me.  to  plough  and  sow  this  field  in 
diftMBlloley  and  al  MMni  Hmee.  Lot  lei  was  ploughed  betweea 
th«  9lli  nd  .IM  el  Uutk,  tmd  aowed  ob  SMi  tmi  91el.  No  tinge 
wove  on  ile  pUnte  em.  Mth  Jiao;  at  loMi  I  fomd  Imi  one  elog  in  going 
over  four  or  flvo  aereey  and  the  plaata  bad  ao  appeanneo  of  being  in 
the  loaat  ii^otod  by  slogs.  The  crop  on  tbk  lot  ihon  lookod  lUly  equal 
toanjiiitbodlttikl*  LottdwaabotonotidgeoBtliettoctlioiidofloilet, 
at  leaot  efval  in  aoU.  It  waa  both  plon^od  and  aown  on  Slat  Maidi. 
It  had»  on  an  avenge  (on  f9th  Jone)^  abont  one  alag  on  #m*  oat  plant. 
Lot  9d  eonaiatod  of  •  foir  acfoe  eontignoaa  to  lot  letf  on  ito  eoath  end.  .  It 
waa  plooghed  en  ISth  and  14th  Match,  and  aown  on  14th  April.  It  had 
on  an  OTorago  about  three  aloga  on  evoij  two  plania.  Lei  4th>  ateo  a  fow 
aeree^  waapiooghed  between  i9d  Manh  and  11th  Aprils  and  eowed  on  18th 
April.  It  lay  weat  im  lot  let,  and  eepaiated  lirom  it  only  by  a  pateh  of 
Hrf  meadow.  It  had  fully  two,  or  perh^^  neariy  tbree^  elug*  on  each  oat 
plant.  Lot  6th  lay  ionth  from  lot  4tb,  was  ploughed  between  the  18th 
and  Slflt  March,  and  town  on  the  SOth  April.  I  am  aeny  to  be  compelled 
to  elate  that  the  elnge  on  thiN  lot  n»  exceeding /ox  r  on  each  o.it  plant!  The 
appearance  wa.<i  most  melaneholy  and  di^gnttlng :  Every  blade  was  more 
or  ]e^n  injured  fay  the  slugs;  many  blrules  were  stript  f^o,  that  only  some 
thready  flbres  remained ;  and  many  were  luilf  withered!  The  i>lant8  were 
very  strong  in  stem,  yet  many  were  half  bout  do^-n  with  thf  weight  of 
sln^  on  them.  Need  I  toll  tho  rook-advocate«  that  t/n'ti'  were  the  slugs 
which  injoro  the  corn,  and  tfi<A'  were  tlu*  slutr'^  which  rooLs  nilt  lutt  rati 
For,  as  1  stated  hi'foro,  tlit*  rooks  panst'd  oxer  tlicin  every  day,  yet  not  one 
would  liijht  on  them  1  J  he  sbus  were  set  up  to  l<  mpt  the  rook«,  hut  tho  temp- 
tation was  *<niH  !  How  Ion-;  will  honie  men  ndhere  to  absurd  iuj|ion'< !  The 
appear.ince  of  the  various  lots  in  August  was  conformable  to  appearances 
in  June.  If  lot  1st  had  not  been  exteii*iivcly  injureil  by  the  rooks  after  it 
was  lodgcil,  it  would  have  yielded  an  extraoitlinary  crop  ;  but  tlie  rooks 
were  dailv  in  th*)usands  on  it  bv  the  first  dawn  of  niomin?,  and  before  anv 
**boyt>"  could  have  been  depended  on  to  watch  them.  The  lot«  injured  by 
the  »lug8  did  not  ripen  equally ;  and,  after  waiting  as  long  as  post^ible,  we 
had  to  cut  much  of  tho  com  green,  and  a  hurge  proportion  of  it  was  only 
tmptjf  busks.  Tho  iriMlo'ieeif  waa  the  potato  oat,  of  pretty  similar  quality. 
'  Pari  ofall  tho  lota  hat  been  thrashed;  nonaof  tratlotwae  weighed;  aadall 
haabeenneodaaaead.  Tho  aarfantemaiatatnod  it  would  weigh  44  Iba.  lam 
eeitaitti«wo«iaoBMad48lba.  Ijow8dflhd4tbmFocagad401bi.,andli>tfttb 
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3911m.  par  bnvtol.  In  •  ahtwmj  iMrMil Hhe  Ittt^  whm  we  icie  oblJftA  to 
kid  whatever  ie  lee^y  il  im  pwtept  iipowibto  le  fiim  ft  perlMtlj  eece^ 
fete  ettiflMte  ef  ifce  eetyewtf ire  Tidee  of  (Im  lifciiii  lole.  The  yieiite 
bk  hMem  wmee  ateeh  ChleiMr  on  Ihe  ileffliwegirt  l^ii^  (hel  std^pm^ 
iPMr  ep  wiUi  (he  cem,  while  m(  e  plhi  wie  (e  he  mm  on  lei  4«(i>  By- 
conaparing  (he  weighi  eed  aembar  e#  hnthele  ee  mmdj  M  they  oen  he  ae- 
eertdnedperMre,  If  I  ttele  thevalaeflf  lo(le(e(IOe,  letitd«Ml4ih 
^voald  rote  10,  ead  lot  Uh  eely  8o  that,  if  lot  lei  waa  werlh  L.  12  par 
acre  (and  I  was  ollhrad  more  thaa  that  far  ii)»  loit  U  and  4th  would  bo  worth 
I«.8|  8a.;  and  lot  0th  worth  only  L.6  per  acre!  As  this  cannot  be  far  firon^ 
the  cempwtttive  raluo  of  th«  loU,  it  shews  considerahle  loss  chargeable  on 
alogv.  But  I  aea  I  hnvc  just  made  amintnke;  I  i>upp(x>cd  tlio  Ist  lot 
worth  L.lt,  n&t  n/ter  the  rooks  had  injured  U,  but  before,  llence  the 
above  compariton  ia  Icsii  correct  than  I  supposed ;  for  I  bare  no  nteaos  of 
o*tinmting  the  Injury  done  by  the  rooks,  and  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the 
first  lot,  thuf  injured,  with  the  other  lots  injured  by  the  tluar.  But  I  have 
».tntotl  enough  to  allow  any  intelligent  farmer  to  come  to  a  pretty  correct 
opinion  of  the  mutt«M\  and  none  else  will  mind  it.  Facts  must  !>»'  atton- 
tivply  observed,  accurately  stated,  and  dplibcrately  uei^hed,  l)efore  we  can 
form  any  correct  theory.  I  had  written  a  plausible  explanntion  of  the 
above  fuels  ;  I'ut,  on  second  tlion^lits,  I  have  seen  it  liahK'  to  oltjection, 
and  I  suppress  it.  So  many  thinirs  vi  l  reijniro  to  be  known  respecting  the 
natural  lijibit';  of  tlie  slii^,  that  I  am  not  a  little  puz/led. 

It  \vf>\il(l  be  of  •^niiie  iiui>ortanfe  to  know  wlietlier  tin;  slugs  which  injure 
the  corn  arise  chietly  from  bctw(>on  tlio  furrow-slices  in  the  com  tield,  or 
whether  thev  chiefly  come  from  the  neighbouring  grass  fields  to  the  corn. 
The  fact  that  slugs  as  far  a.s  I  know y  never  injure  com  after  fallow,  but 
nhvavs  after  lea  or  clover,  t-eemt^  to  favour  the /"or*/**!-  bUppQsition,  and  the 
fact  of  lot  \<i  being  entirely  free  from  slugs,  though  as  much  exposed  as 
the  other  lots  seem^  also  to  favour  it.  But,  otttiie  Other  hand,  the  injury 
dmic  in  .././/•'/'  by  tlugs,  whsre  the  eaemy  moei  fiome  chiefly  froat  with- 
out, sei  uis  to  favoor  the  eeeood  hypotheaia.  The  most  important  wmK^miI- 
nh/.'  fact  is,  that  they  iTyure  only  (he  tmdtrett  Htdes,  After  warn  and 
showery  weather  in  May  haa  eaoaed  a  rajjid  growth,  (he  eom  Uadee  tf 
very  tender,  and  the  slag  finds  them  a  pleaaant  food.  The  (endemaas  ol 
plants  is  greatest  when  (hey  sre  very  yoong.  Hanee  ]a(e  plents,  whieh 
have  rajndhi  sprung  up  under  the  heat  of  May,  will  he  nM>re  tender  than 
plants  which  formed  thehr  leavea  earlier,  when  ieta  heai  and  moiateie  were 
present.  This  shews  the  importanoe  of  early  sowing,  especiaUy  on  lee,  if 
it  puts  the  planU  heyond  the  reeeh  of  the  alag.  Bat  again,  the  fact  th^ 
wheat  after  fallow  is  iiol  infosted,  while  wheat  slier  lea,  er  elever,  or  beans, 
ia  somotimes  nearly  destroyed  by  slags,  beara  in  apon  the  mind  (he  oen- 
viction  that  the  alag  arises  from  the  $oU  on  which  these  crope  gre>ft-.  It 
would  lead  ono  to  coodnde  that  they,  like  the  grubs,  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
soil  where  they  fed  daring  the  former  season,  and  that  these  egjnrs  yield 
young  >lttgs  at  some  yery  early  period  in  the  season.   Tho  fart  of  my  and- 
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llf  mtUf  slafi^  BO  Ur^  tlMii  1ms«  pin  hMd%  in  ths  grott  to  Wtitnajp 
fiwoon  thk  aotSra, .  Tkm  liaSmw»  from  fthio  ia,  tlio  impoitaM  of  «ir^- 
jlwighiBg  far  ifffjag  oragiL  Baily  jlm^k^  whew  the  giowid  it  ok- 
>di^  to  tho  water  feoit, «  >  ■■Vrtifarts  for  Im/ailtw,  to  o  wHi  to  OKlopt 
Aad  when  wheoft  to  oowa  oorif >  and  oltor  ploaghtog  toft  or  otovWf  tb« 
fiiMtt  itoo  btforo  the  ground  bao  had  tko  adfitttogB  of  tbis  partial  fallow* 
Tho  fiMlioa  of  gnatog  abcep  to  wtotor  tempto  «o  to  defer  ploti^^liinp:  oar 
Itaas  loagaapoaiiUe.   ThtooMiibovory  badeeonomy  if  tbo  aboroviewo 
be  at  all  eonoolf  Urn  all  that  wo  can  gain  from  them  by  wtoter  pastvra. 
will  BOi  ezeead  fis.  or  7fl.  per  acre  at  farthest,  and  in  ntmbiaf  to  gam  thifi, 
we  may  lose  trth  tiiM9  ao  much  by  tho  grab  and  slog  in  our  next  crop ;  and. 
it  ia  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  our  Iom  will  over  be  so  little  as  double 
the  gain  from  pasturage.    But  if  the  rooks  ever  clear  our  lea  fieldn  of  grubs 
or  slnirs  in  winter  or  *q>rinir,  the  lontrer  they  are  iiHploughed  the  better; 
for  tin-  -  oikI  rooks  Avill  hove  the  more  time  to  chnr  them  I    Oh  !  oh  I  what 
will  Tiof  sotno  iiu'U  believe  ?    8oine  <»ue  may  objocf  tluit  the  inferiority  of 
my  sluf^-injured  lots  was  more  char<roable  on  late  sowing;  than  on  filugs. 
I  deny  this,    1  liad  a  fallow  field  sown  with  oat*»,  two  days  In),)-  tlian  lot 
r>ih,  and  yet  it  suffered  no  injury.    Besidei»,  it  is  well  known  that  if  the 
leaves  of  berry  bushes  be  eat  by  caterpillars,  these  busli«'s  will  ripen  little 
or  no  fruit  in  that  season.    If  trees  are  stript  of  thoir  le  aves,  or  have  the 
leaves  injured  by  a  storm  in  spring  'as  happened  on  Utih  and  11th  May 
last%  these  trees  will  look  as  if  dead  the  whole  season.    AN'liy  do  plants 
send  out  leaves  \    The  leaves  are  needed  to  elaborate  the  sap  which  as- 
cends from  the  roots.    Hence  if  the  leaves  are  stript  by  slugs,  the  sap  will 
not  be  elaborated,  the  plants  will  make  little  more  progress,  and  the  com 
will  not  be  ripened. 

Havtog  oonaidoied  tho  mona  of  preventing  the  ravagoe  of  slugs,  it  may 
bo  esq^ted  that  oomothiog  should  bo  addod  on  tho  euro  or  treatraoiit> 
when  tha  slug  baa  boon  fSrand  on  tho  ptoats.  I  am  sony  I  know  of  no 
vniTonal  remedy  for  thto.  On  tnniips  a  good  powdering  of  ^nUk  lime  wSll 
at  oaeo  romoro  tho  post.  Bnt  hero  a  ttart  can  bo  freely  brought  along  tho 
tSdIgos,  and  searcely  loss  than  3t  impoitol  bushoto  will  bo  found  noceoaary 
for  an  Smpofial  acre.  As  lime  may  bo  needed  on  tho  fallow,  thto  may  he 
no  lose.  A  writer  to  tho  NofUiampitm  Herald,  laat  year,  recommended  "  to 
iq^iinklo  alaked  lime  over  the  land— in  the  same  mannor  as  sowing  broadp 
cast — »Sffht  and  mtnUag  for  ftcio  or  three  da»fi  consoentiTely."  Thto  if  for 
laadtotHtoof.  Amaamustgoo^erthelldd/nfr  fOMr  ftowt^  aadsow  itaa 
often  with  lime !  Thto  adrSco  smolto  strongly  of  tho  nursery.  [Qaidenom 
ate  great  fannefs.  One  of  them  comptoined  lately  that  if  ho  lAioald  heat 
us  to  a  mortar  he  would  not  get  us  to  do  what  to  i^t]  I  shall  only  sup- 
pose that  each  morning  and  ofoning  the  farmer  sows,  with  his  hand,  ten 
'busbels  of  lime-powder  per  acre.  Pray,  who  "  serves  the  seed  1"  What 
if  the  wind  bo  to  his  face  1  Will  not  all  this  trampling  down  of  the  crop 
-destroy  it  as  mnch  as  the  slug  -will  1  And  then  what  is  the  cost  1  But 
eMogh.  of  this.  Oardeners,  with  aU  tiioir  hair-iopes,  soot,  Vua»,  snd  lima- 
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water,  AM  chuL  wuiUe  to  fvoteet  •  few  faUt  o#  gMunil  lion  tlit  al^f.: 
•*  PMTention  it  battar  iliaft  oana.*'  Tha  alwva  feata  tend  te  alMW  tiMt  tba 
liumac'a  anly  MUaaaateAToidiiig  both  gtnba  and  alv|%  altevld  ba  plaoid 
in  aarly  plong hiag.  Bat  wa  jat  naad  an  aoauiivlalio&  of  waU*vaaoBdad 
liMita,  baffoca  wa  aaa  attain  a  auffideni  knowladga  of  Ilia  abig.  And  Ih^ 
man  would  oonlar  a  Talaabla  banadt  oa  agricultnre,  if  they  would  pobllah 
what  fttcU  thoy  hava  obaarred,  from  tinio  to  time.  If  I  had  leisure,  I 
would  shew  that  the  accnmolation  of  field-mioa  is  chiefly,  though  indi- 
notly,  chaigeable  on  rook  protectors.  OwU  aio  naadad  to  taha  tha  dald- 
mice.  Bookeries  arc  fatal  to  owl«.  Tim  wira*wonn  alao  naada  mava  atf 
tantioa.— I>i»ii0ie«  Herald,  2%d  April  1841. 

III.  On  the  Ci'->i"  "fa  Iloi-ft  . — Mr  Slewart  deliveiod  a  lectaie  ou  Iho 
Choice  of  a  Horse,  at  the  School  of  Arts,  on  Tuesday  eveninfj  the  31st  Au- 
gust. After  a  short  preface  the  lecturer  said — "  1  would  address  myself  to 
those  who  arc  not  particular  in  their  choice  of  a  horse.  They  look  at  the 
anitnal,  and  if  his  appearance  please  them,  the  only  other  thing  they  regard 
ia  the  price,  and  that  boiu;^  reasonable,  or  supposed  lo  be  so,  the  horse  in 
purchased.  lie  ma^  be  a  bargain  ;  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun* 
dfed,  hones  bought  iu  this  careless  way,  are  bought  for  more  than  they 
aia  worth;  and  vai:y  often  the  purchaaer  fiadi^.when  too  lata^  that  tha 
hoiaa  is  not  atallanitaUa— notdtforhiamaatai'a  waifc:  he  may  be  too  old 
or  too  young ;  he  may  want  atrength,  or  ha  may  want  speed,  or  he  may 
want  endoraaca ;  ha  may  be  lifeleeii,  vieioaa^  nnaonnd,  vnaafay  or  jonada- 
cated.  How  all  theae  things  are  to  be  discovered  before  the  horae  ia  por^ 
ehaaed,  cannot  be  told  in  two  worda.  Aflar  a  general  glance,  ia  which 
yon  jadgc  .whether  the  horse'a  aixa  and  strength  be  snitoble  for  hia  work* 
and  whether  hia  general  appearance  please  yon,  tha  drst  thing  to  be  con- 
akleted  1%^ 

Tkf-  il^d— Honea  anive  at  malarity  at  about  theur  fifth  year^-aoma  a 
Utile  sooner,  soma  a  little  later.  Before  maturity  no  horse  ia  fit  for  AiU 
worik  At  li»ttr  he  may  do  as  much  work  as  at  five,  yet,  if  he  do  it  oilan, 

ha  becomes  lame ;  his  bones  are  not  aaiBdently  consolidated  ;  his  joints 
not  firmly  knit;  his  muscular  system  not  fully  developed.  In  this 
country,  and  in  eveiy  other,  horses  go  to  trork  before  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  and  it  is  very  proper  that  they  should  do  something  ;  but  if  a 
continuance  of  full  work  be  exacted,  either  some  part,  weaker  than  ano- 
ther, gives  way,  and  the  horse  becomes  lame,  or  the  legs  fail  generally, 
become  distortwl,  unsteady  ;  the  horse  tieinbles  on  them,  even  when  stand- 
ing quietly  in  the  stable,  and  his  action  is  shortened,  crippled,  confined; 
he  cannot  step  freely  out.  In  this  town  horses  are  often  brought  to  the 
market  at  two  years  old,  and  vcrj'  likely  sold  to  some  jierson  who 
m-xkes  no  allowance  for  the  tenderness  of  youth,  or  perhaps  never  thinks 
or  enquires  whether  the  animal  be  old  or  young.  It  is  therefore  verj- 
obvious  why  ko  many  iiorses  are  ruined,  both  in  body  and  spirit,  almost 
before  they  arrive  at  the  a^e  of  matoriiy.  I  should  say  that  no  hone. 
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•     even  in  this  countn-,  is  fit  for  any  thing  like  work  till  ho  is  three  years  old 
lhat  at  four  yenra,  he  may  do  moderate  work;  and  at  five,  full  work.  By 
this  cAlculntion,  I  allow  the  horse  to  reach  maturity  a  full  year  sooner  than 
in  Britain,  where  the  long  and  cold  and  hungry  winters  make  that  much 
ditference.    How  long  a  iior>o  w  ill  remain  in  his  full  .-trength  and  spirit 
after  he  is  five  years  old,  dciKiidh  partly  uj)on  his  fonbtitution,  :»nd  ^jreatly 
upon  the  treatment  ho  rcoeivo?;.    .Some  toiuain  jjood  till  their  tweutiuth 
year;  and  I  hnv«  seen  one  or  two  young  at  upwurd-s  of  twenty-five.  In 
this  conntry,  as  he  reaches  maturity  sooner,  it  is  probable  that  his  day 
are  hiwer,  though  thai  is  by  no  moans  certain.    From  all  that  I  have  yei  » 
teen,  I  •oepoci  t^i  ilie  tnott  of  honat  bagiB  to  fail  m  npixit  and  in  stcengtli 
soan  afiar  they  ai»  tan  ar  tiralve.   If  badly  vaad  they  will  fail  sooner.  An 
&)d  hofa^  wkatlier  bia  age  be  prodniied  by  lapse  of  years,  or  by  bard  wwtk, 
la  At  only  for  abort  joamiaa  and  light  weighia.  It  ia  alwaya  diArnlt  to 
k»op  bim  In  condition ;  if  ha  do  one  good  d*y*a  worh,  ononlght*a  vaai  doea 
not,  aa  focmatlyy  reatora  hia  vlgonr ;  he  most  raat  next  day.  On  a  Jour- 
noy  he  mnat  be  often  fed  and  often  raated ;  long  jovniea  he  cannot  pavfonn, 
and  long  faata  make  him  quite  naelaaa.  Bxoaptiona  no  donbt  may  be 
beaid  of,  b«i  they  an  not  common.  An  old  hoiae^  however,  ia  Tory  good 
for  thoae  who  are  only  learning  to  rideor  to  drive;  forhe  ia  genaially  ateady, 
baring  no  yonthlU  pnnka,  aneh  aa  ahying^  atarting»  jnmping^ftialdngahont, 
or  mnaing  away ;  and  no  Tice  aoch  aa  Uekiag  or  bitiog.  He  cannot  be 
bothered  with  theae  thiima.  He  knows  his  worki  and  if  left  to  himaelf 
will  do  it  better  without  than  with  the  asMislHuce  of  a  bad  driver.  Most 
of  the  accidenta  to  which  eqneatciana  are  liable  aciae  from  an  unskilful 
rider  attempting  to  command  a  youne  horse;  neither  the  rider  nor  the 
ridden  knowa  Ter\'  well  what  he  is  about,  yet  each  has  a  will  of  his  ovm^ 
and  it  ih  no  wonder  (hat  the  one  or  the  other  goes  someiimea  wrong.  I 
would  recommend  every  one  to  fjet  his  first  lesions  in  riding  or  driving 
from  jiu  old  horse.    IIo  is  a  good  teat  her  ;  and  \\  ill  do  his  pupil  more  good 
than  another  whoso  appearance  niiiy  he  koiucw  hat  more  o^tentatious.  You 
nui>;t  not  expect  long  lessons  from  liiin,  and  yoii  imi!*t  cliun-iu  him  fur  ano- 
ther so  s(»uu  a^  you  find  yourself  able  to  ride  comforUibly  and  fearlessly 
f.irilier  or  fastor  than  ho  can  carry  you.    In  choo>ing  an  old  horse,  he  8ure 
that  he  iH  not  so  far  gone  i\h  to  have  lost  the  uheof  his  legs.    Let  a  frien<l, 
a  hotter  judge,  try  whether  your  purchase,  or  intended  purchase,  steps  out 
freely  and  firmly,  and  chooses  his  steps  with  attention  to  obstacles  in  the 
road ;  one  trip  is  nothing,  but  if  the  horse  flounders  about  as  if  be  expected 
a  beatings  be  ia  aa     atnmbler^  and  haa  often  been  beaten  ftr  il»  I  wonid 
noi  adviae  a  firiend  to  chooaa  him.  The  age  of  the  hone  ia  aaoertained 
by  examination  of  hia  teeth— the  alx  teeth  placed  in  front  of  the  lower 
jaw:  they  nndeigo  cbrtain  chaageay  which,  ikom  aix  montha  np  toe^tor 
ten  yeaia,  ocenr  moat  generally  at  regular  intervale;  and  to  a  later  period, 
at  leaa  regular  inlervala. 

[This  pari  of  the  anl^eet  waa  illnatiated  by  eshibitioa  of  tha  nontha  of 
heraee  at  diffsmt  agea,  from  ten  daya  of  age  to  eight  yeaca  and  upwards. 
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TIm  tci^  «l  4m1ms  to  aiikia  tht  kone  appear  youngor,  and  ^  othtif  • 
10  make  him  appMr  Met,  wora  defcriM;  and  9amm  fenacks  w«re  auub 
apoB  ains  bgr  wliieh  ihe  kone^t  age  ia  Indicated,  |]id«p«ideii(l7  of  tlio 
taath  nSlat  aa  hy  jgny  luan  aboat  tko  kaad  and  kgiy  hoUowneia  of  the 
hack,  diooping  of  the  npper  Up,  and  Ufeleaaneae  of  actioii.] 

AeHoH^-^Thm  actioii  of  the  hone  waa  meationed  aa  the  next  thing  to  be 
oHundaced  afUv  the  age.  Time  kiBda  of  aotion  wevetpokenof:  hS^k,^ 
t9Miu$,/re«,  It  ahonid  be  high  that  it  may  be  aafe^  the  hone  lifting  hia 
feet  well  sp  and  clearing  the  otdinaij  ineqnalitiea  of  the  road ;  it  ahonid 
#  be  eKtensiTOy  that  the  hone  may  be  feat,  hia  feet  thio wn  well  forwaid^  hia 
alridaa  long;  it  ahonid  be  in9,  the  foot  pnqyeoted  atnight  fotwaidi  not 
wandering  to  either  aide^  and  not  taking  aometimea  a  abort  atap^  aome* 
timea  a  long  ona;,  bnt  idvaadng  ateadily,  and  looking  aa  if  it  were  nnder 
peifiBat  eontvol  while  in  the  nir. 

Skape^**  After  the  age  and  the  action,  jou  Imyo  to  regwd  the  form  or 
ahape  of  the  borao.  By  certain  pecaliaritiea  in  the  shape  we  judge  irUether 
or  not  the  horAe  bo  »tr<mgf  aethe,  hardy,  Uutiwi,  ^asif,  and  §a/e.    These  fire 
qualities  are  derivod  in  a  vary  con^ideraMe  degree  from  the  conformation. 
It  ia  the  jihapc  of  the  horse  which  confers  them;  at  least  peculiartlies  of 
ahape  nill  forbid  them.    No  horse,  for  instance,  can  be  lasting  whose  lege 
are  bfuUy  formed.    Uo  may  be  strong  and  swift  and  hardy,  bat  these  qna* 
lities  do  not  prevent  his  legs  from  wearing  out.    Strength,  speed,  and  en* 
durance,  are  r<*',':ii\Ied  as  the  throe  most  important  properties  of  the  horse. 
Many  persons  confound  strength  and  8]ieed  one  with  another;  they  talk 
and  think,  if  theri-  be  any  tliinkin-;  in  the  case,  ;is  if  a  horse  must  of  ne- 
f  e^»-i'y  bo  swift  who  is  strun<r,  or  btron^'  if  he  is  swift.    A  very  little  con- 
.sidcration  is  sufticiont  to  show  that  the  two  properties  are  qxiite  distinct. 
The  greyhound  \\  ill  run  as  fa>t  as  tlio  lior^e,  a  swallow  flios  nearly  throe 
times  faster  than  either  of  them  ;  ai  d  there  are  many  small  animals  whose 
motions  are  luucli  more  vapid  than  tho  motions  of  others  ten  or  a  hundred 
times  their  weij^lit  and  stren^^'tli.    Now  wo  find  in  the  horse  certain  pecu- 
linritios  in  tho  shape  which  confer  swiftness  of  action,  and  certain  others 
which  coniVr  strength  of  r.ction ;  and  wo  find  farther  that  the  form  wliich 
is  most  adapted  for  strength  is  least  fitted  for  speed.  The  enormous  strength 
of  the  draught  horse  can  neter  be  combined  with  the  speed  of  the  racer 
When  yon  want  mnch  of  the  one,  yon  most  sacridoe  aome  portion  of  the 
other.  The  two  properties  exist  in  almoat  endless  varietiea  of  cembina- 
tion,  and  he  ehooaes  best  who  chooaea  an  aninwl  in  whoae  form  are  com* 
bined  the  greatest  degree  of  speed  with  the  greateat  degree  of  atrength. 
If  swiltnesa  alone  be  the  ottfect  aimed  at,  the  more  the  horaea'lorm  re- 
sembles that  of  a  greyhonnd  the  better.  Bat  if  strength  alone  be  eenght, 
then  the  bone  shonld  have  more  resemblance  to  a  boll-dog.  For  speed, 
the  head  should  be  small,  the  neck  thin  and  light,  the  body  alender  and 
long,  the  1^  long,  and  the  feet  small.  For  strength,  all  tUs;,  the  head 
exoipted,  ahonid  be  entMy  rerersed.    The  neck  ahonid  be  akcti  and 
thick,  the  body  deep,  broad,  and  short,  the  legs  the  shorter  the  better,  sod 
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the  feet  largo.    Endnrnticp,  the  third  l^roporty  to  whit  h  T  alludj',  is  of  two 
kinds.    A  horse  may  have  strenj^th  n  id  nction,  as  much  of  each  to::elher 
fts  the  most  of  good  horses,  und  }  t  he  may  not  bo  nble  to  endure  con- 
tinued  exertion  as  well  as  other.--.    If  hi<<  cliest  ho  (icficiont  in  capacity  ho 
cannot  run  a  long  race;  ho  cannot  oonlinuo  any  active  exertion  so  lonq;  asi 
another  with  a  cho*t  of  more  capacity.    He  bocomos  bix  athh     ;  and  after 
that  his  strength  and  action  avail  him  nothing;  they  dopari  from  him. 
Another  horse,  stronji,  active,  and  well  chested,  may  want  endurance  of  a 
different  kind.    His  logn,  though  strong,  may  not  bo  made  to  stand  a  con- 
tinniiiMy  of  haid  work ;  bo  magr  do  tho  «ork»  hard  at  it  i»,  for  years^  but 
hit  logo  fail  long  beforo  tho  hono  airivoo  at  old  age— bofoto  hi*  qpiiit  aad 
bodily  alrongth  decUao.  In  Ola^gow  the  mail  oontraetoie  «iod  to  legMd 
thieo  joan  at  the  aTonge  aerriee  of  their  horMt ;  that  is  to  ttjt  ^  ^ 
otnd  oonteiaed  two  hundrod  hocaoa  at  any  gyna  time,  two  haadred  honoo 
weald  have  to  be  ]MurohaMd  ia  the  eoaroe  of  the  aeat  three  yoan^  ia  i»der 
to  keep  the  etad  ia  good  workiag  eoaditioa.  SoTeral^  ao  doably  were  ter- 
TioeeUe  twioe  m  loag^  bat  toaie  foiled  ia  half  the  time.  A  Taty  lame 
yroportioy  of  thoae  horBOO  had  to  be  oait,  aot  for  deiloioaey  of  itrength  or 
aotioBf  bat  solely  for  decay  ia  the  l^ga.  Ia  and  aboat  Glasgow,  however, 
the  horf^es  havo  very  badly  formed  legs*    If  they  were  better  at  Hrst,  they 
weald  stand  work  much  longer.    Then,  you  perceive,  the  horse  is  to  be 
ehosoa  whose  shape  is  be«t  adapted  for  the  work  he  has  to  psfform.  But 
we  will  consider  this  matter  a  little  more  in  detail.   If  yea  would  learn 
io  judge  of  the  horse's  cooformatioa, you  must  consider  all  parts  of  him, 
the  essentials  and  the  minors ;  and  the  right  way  to  learn,  is  to  contrast 
one  with  another,  select inj;  f  )r  tliis  ptirposo  at  first  a  dray-horse  and  a  racer, 
as  in  these  two  you  will  tiud  the  differences  of  conformation  moat  broadly 
marked." 

[Here  the  Icctnrt n  Uc^cribf^d  at  considerable  length  varieties  in  bliape 
and  outline,  as  relaiod  to  speed,  strength,  action,  safety,  and  endurance. 
But  as  tins  part  of  the  .subject  onnot  well  or  usefully  be  treatotl  of  apart 
from  tho  coUectiou  uf  plates  hy  which  it  was  illustrated;  we  omit  further 
notice  of  it.] 

Edticaliou. — Having  oscertaiaed  the  age,  examined  the  action,  aad 
seea  nothing  decidedly  objectionable  ia  the  coafonnatioa,  the  next  thing 
to  be  considered  is  tho  education.  To  an  inexpsrieneod  horseaum,  or  to 
one  who  rides  for  pleasure  or  for  health,  it  is  of  the  atmost  iaoportaaoe  to 
get  a  horSe  that  is  well  acqnaiated  with  his  work.  It  is  trae  you  may 
purchase  a  young  uabrokea  horsi),  aad  let  tho  breaker  prepare  him  for  you. 
That  is  very  well  for  a  good  horseman,  who  is  willing  to  saffer  the  awk- 
wasdaes^  aad  able  to  correct  the  timidity,  or  wilfulness,  or  obstiaacy,  of 
a  yoang  horse.  But  it  is  not  adrisable  for  any  ether.  Among  the  people 
who  break  horses  a  great  many  do  not  half  know  their  basSaess.  They 
seem  to  thiak  they  haTO  done  oaough  when  thsy  have  got  the  colt  saA- 
cisatly  sabdaed  to  carry  the  saddle^  or  ran  in  harness;  aad  those  who 
kaofW  hotter,  those  wholally  nadmtand  their  baeiaess^  will  teU  yea  that 
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jio  hor^o  tfin  V)e  thoroughly  etiuoau^d  in  the  time  usually  allowed  for  the 
pioto>h.    'I  ht'  titno  allowed  varies  from  three  to  six  weeks  ;  but  every  ex- 
I)orioiueil  horseman  knows  that  horhos  will  improve  in  tlicir  education  for 
n  year  and  more.    No  breaker  is  allowed  to  keep  the  horse  so  long  under 
hin).    He  does  so  luucli,  and  leaves  the  ma<iter  to  do  the  rest,  and  the 
master  does  it,  if  he  be  able  and  willing  ;  but  unle^s  the  purchaser  be  both, 
he  had  better  purcliase  a  namd  hant/  horse,  one  who  ha«i  not  only  been 
broken,  but  also  worked,  and  if  ho  has  been  worked  by  a  man  who  could 
aiui  would  take  homi'  pain.s  with  him,  you  will  find  him  a  much  more  use- 
ful and  pleasant  animal  thiui  any  you  would  get  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  breaker.    A  person,  therefore,  who  would  ride  or  drive  quietly  and 
conifortabl    should  always  prefer  the  second  hand  to  the  new  horse.  Then 
K  an  evil  to  be  f«and»  luiwaver,  on  the  other  side.  Some  people  side  so 
ill,  so  careless  of  UiemtelTas,  and  so  inaUontive  to  thmr  hone»  thai  in* 
sload  oC  i  mpi  oving  the  hone,  they  make  him  worse  than  be  was  ai  the  inly 
--siiU  this  it  not  so  rommon,  and  therefore  not  so  mneb  to  be  feared,  as 
the  awkwardness,  the  stupidity,  and  the  wilAihiesB  cl  a  colt  newly  bvoken. 
Ton  eanmot  judge  of  the  edncation  without  a  trial.  When  a  t^l  ie  net 
ohftabiable,  eomethingv  though  not  much,  may  be  known  by  obeerring  the 
condnet  of  the  horse  while  he  is  led  or  ridden  \tf  another,  see  if  he  obey 
the  bridle  or  collar  rein ;  if  he  stop  at  once  whtfi.  he  i«  checked;  if  he  ad^ 
vamoe  whenerer  he  is  commanded ;  if  he  turn  to  one  side  or  the  other  with- 
out much  bend  of  the  neck,  er  looking  as  if  he  were  turned  by  main  force. 
A  horse  well  mouthed,  and  of  a  good  disposition,  may  bare  a  will  of  his 
own,  but  he  never  shews  it  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  master.    To  creiy, 
and  to  the  lightest  touch  of  the  rein,  he  yields  implicit  and  prompt  obe- 
dicnce.    This  is  a  yery  desirable  quality,  and  you  may  moet  with  horses 
having  it  in  great  perfection.    Observe  also  if  he  heed  the  voice  of  his  at- 
tendant.   If  you  see  that  he  heeds  neither  rein  nor  voice,  or  that  he  an- 
swers tardily,  you  may  ju«i;tly  doubt  whether  he  is  thoroughly  educated. 
13uL  there  is  no  certainty  without  a  trial ;  and  if  you  desire  a  goo<l  horse,  it 
in  much  bettor  to  give  a  few  poundn  more  for  one  that  you  are  sure  will  please 
Nou,  than  to  purchase  at  a  lower  price  ouc  that  you  know  nothing  about. 
When  a  trial  is  possible,  mount  tlie  horse  and  start  at  a  walk.    i>ee  if  there 
bt'  jmy  lameness,  for  it  i^  most  likely  to  be  discuvennl  at  starting;  after 
the  horse  is  out  a  bit,  he  disrefjard^  a  slight  lameness,  and  does  not  shew 
it.    Observe  next  how  he  walks,  if  he  step  well  out,  taking  a  good  long 
Stride;  if  he  walk  smartly,  four  miles  an  hour  is  good  walking,  and  five 
miles  is  very  fast ;  see  if  he  set  down  the  foot  all  at  once,  the  heel  rathor 
sooner  than  the  toe ;  see  that  he  do  not  trip  often  while  walking ;  obeerre 
also  how  ho  carries  his  head,  and  bears  upon  the  bridle ;  if  he  carry  it  low, 
or  bear  heavy  on  the  rein,  as  if  he  meant  you  to  carry  it  for  him,  be 
sure  you  will  not  like  him.    Ho  will  not  be  pleasant  to  ride ;  he  is 
not  well  broken ;  take  him  through  the  street^,  slack  the  rein  a  little, 
and  see  if  he  go  straight  forward,  not  wandering  from  side  to  aide; 
if  he  attempt  io  tnni  off  at  every  opeBisgf  ec  step  at  puUic-houe  doon^ 
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lhai  Is  ft  tiiiog  to  wbieh  he  may  ham  been  aeeiuiomedi  and  yon  we  not 

io  suppose  him  bad  for  that;  but  if  lie  refuse  obedience  to  the  rein,  eltlior 
pendsting  in  hit»  own  way,  or  yielding  with  reluctance,  then  he  is  not  well 
taught,  lio  has  been  badly  mouthed,  or  ho  is  of  an  ob>tinato  disposition, 
and  has  never  been  entirely  subdued.  Tuke  hifli  next  through  a  crowded 
street,  still  at  a  Nvalk,  and  notice  how  he  paseos  carnages  and  horses ;  he 
should  himself  incline  to  pass  them  on  the  proper  side,  but  this  is  a  thing 
which  horses  leom  xory  slowly,  and  it  may  be  for5':ivcii  him  if  he  has  not 
learned  it.  He  should  not  start,  stop,  ov  hhy  ut  ubjocts  of  any  kind.  If 
he  do,  he  is  either  uneducated,  or  too  timid  ever  to  be  fully  educated. 
Strange  noises  may  be  allowed  to  produce  some  animation  in  the  hor>o's 
manner,  but  if  they  make  him  restive,  disobedient,  or  wilful,  do  not  liave 
him.  His  timidity  or  awkwardness  will  get  yon  into  a  scrape.  From  a 
walk,  you  urge  the  horse  t<i  a  trot.  Trotting  seem.s  not  to  be  a  fax  om  iic 
pace  in  this  colony ;  and  I  see  very  few  horses  that  trot  well,  but  wliethor 
that  arise  iVom  want  of  practice  or  from  soiue  fault  in  the  horses,  1  know 
not.  The  uncvenness  of  the  roads,  which  forbids  trotting,  and  the  ditU- 
colty  of  getting  good  trotters,  concur,  perhaps,  to  render  the  cantor  a  more 
common  pace  than  the  trot.  Nimrod,  a  eelebrated  writer  upon  horse  af- 
fidra,  has  said  that  ihe  trot  is  a  p^ice  fit  only  for  a  buteher.  Why  H  should 
be  lit  for  a  butcher  and  not  for  any  other  person,  be  doee  not  toll  nt,  and 
perhaps  it  will  not  bo  easy  to  find  the  why.  But  novertholees  the  trot, 
when  wdl  performed,  1«  with  the  most  of  good  horsemen  in  as  mnch  esti- 
mation  as  the  canter ;  and  I  think  for  long  journeys  it  is  a  better  pace,  not 
exhausting  the  horse  so  soon,  although  it  lequiros  a  little  more  exertion  of 
the  lider.  There  is  gieat  diffacenoe  in  the  trot  of  diflbrent  horses ;  in  one 
it  is  ea^Tf  hi  another  rough ;  in  another  quick,  in  another  slow ;  and  in  very 
many  horses,  sspecially  in  this  country,  it  is  neither  one  thing  nor  another, 
but  a  cniiotts  proTokii^  sort  of  oompound,  composed  of  shufflings  trotting^ 
waUdng,  crsepii^,  and  cantering,  all  in  one.  It  is  meant  for  a  trot  no 
donbt,  but  is  a  sonry  imitation.  Ton  would  suppoee  the  beast  bad  never 
tried  it  bef<ne;  his  legs  iloandor  and  scramble  as  if  every  one  were  fighting 
with  another ;  and  the  motion  altogether  is  so  odd  that  you  can  hardly  tell 
which  way  you  are  going,  whether  forward  or  backward,  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.  If  you  want  a  trotting  liorse^  you  will,  of  course^,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  beast  of  this  sort.  Ue  may  nevertheless  be  a  good  cantcrer. 
The  canter,  the  walk,  and  the  gallop,  are  natural  pr\(  es{  the  trot  is  alto- 
gether produced  by  training,  and  y<w  need  not  therefore  wondw  that  the 
trot  is  often  worse  i)erformcd  than  any  of  the  others.  In  some  countries 
horses  are  never  taught  to  trot.  Tho  horse  is  usually  taught  to  canter 
witli  the  right  foot  forward,  but  that  lior?<e  is  best  taught  who  changes  fi  otu 
the  one  foot  to  the  other,  sometimes  wiili  the  right,  and  sometimes  wiili 
the  left  in  advance.  \V'li{in  well  trained,  the  horse  is  what  they  call 
Icct'fl  in  his  canter — that  is,  leaving  the  ground  and  nuM-ting  it  without  any 
jerk  ;  you  are  not  jolted  fnit  of  the  saddle,  and  yon  find  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  stirrup  still,  not  oscillating  back  and  lore  like  u  pendulum.  After 
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the  o«nt«r,7Miinft7  ti7  the  gallop  for  two  or  ibnehimdraA  Ittheuld 
be  performed  in  long  iteady  bounds,  witboot  Jolting,  and  wlthottt  teegQ- 
laritjr.  An  inexperienced  galloper  takee  a  thort  atride,  and  makee  a  great 
foes  about  it*  and  while  all  hie  strides  are  confined,  some  are  sberttt  and 
some  are  Icmger.  But  the  gallop  is  a  pace  little  used  except  in  hunting 
and  racing.  For  the  most  of  saddle  horses  two  paces  are  enough ;  he  must 
walk  well  and  lie  must  either  trot  or  canter  well. 

After  the  trial  irallop  you  pull  the  horse  up;  let  him  ^tand  for  n  mo<ncnt» 
m4  black  the  rcius.    Then  cast  your  eye««  upon  the  fore  legs  ;  if  they  be 
weak  or  badly  formed,  they  will  tremble.  I  have  seen  them  shake  so  much 
that  the  horse  could  not  stand  on  them ;  he  is  obIiu:i>d  to  throw  all  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  one  ;  the  weight  keeps  that  one  steady,  but  the  other 
is  thrown  forward,  and  it  trembles  much  or  little.    Some  nervous  horses 
will  shtike  a  little  merely  by  the  agit.ition  of  gMllopiir^';  Inif  in  thoso  horf-os 
the  trembling  is  rarely  percoivod  in  the  second  short  gallop  ;  awl  you  Jiiay 
easily  see  by  other  sii.m?*j  such  a**  champini^  the  bit,  pawing  the  tcioiiiKl,  and 
animation  of  the  carM,  that  lierinoss  of  temper  has  more  todo  witli  it  ihan 
any  fault  in  the  Ic^s.    For  any  work  bo-idi'-'  the  saddle,  the  trial  nuibl  be 
somewhat  different.    If  meant  for  huntiiij:,  it  will  b«*  Hecc^^ary  to  try  how 
the  horse  leap** ;  if  for  hamcss  you  mu^t  put  him  into  harness;  and  if  fur 
the  cart  or  drav,  vou  must  see  that  he  is  willin;j:  to  draw  more  th  in  an 
empty  cart.    Hordes,  like  men.  are  addicted  to  laziness,  and  it  i^  often 
an  incurable  malady.    It  i«  proper,  therefore,  wiien  you  arc  iryin,'  one,  to 
notice  whether  he  do  his  work  willingly.    If  he  requires  whip  and  spur  at 
every  step,  do  not  have  him.    To  find  thi^  out,  you  should  bavo  no  cam- 
pany  with  yon,  and  the  trial  should  extend  over  a  few  mSles  of  gromid.  A 
laay  hone  will  often  work  tolerably  well  while  another  keeps  him  com- 
pany, and  it  is  not  till  you  travel  alone  that  you  And  him  an  Incorrigible 
alnggaid.   It  is  the  same  in  harness.   Many  horses  work  well  In  double 
bamees  that  are  useless  for  a  gig.  Many  cart  horNe^  too,  will  work  well 
enough  in  an  empty  cart,  yet  refuse  to  take  even  a  light  load  through  deep 
ground  or  up  hill.  I  have  known  a  laay  horse  drugged  to  make  him  shew 
a  little  spirit  on  the  day  of  trial :  a  quantity  of  whisky  was  given  jnst  be- 
fore he  left  the  stable,  and  it  answered  the  purpose  very  well ;  but  though 
thia  Is  a  common  trick  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  know  not  that  it  Is  prac- 
tised here.  Ton  have  likewise  to  bo  on  your  guaid  against  a  fhult  quite 
difihnnt  from  sluggishness.  The  horee  is  aometimes  too  willing  to  go ;  he 
may  be  well  broke,  and  a  most  exoellent  horse  when  properly  mounted ;  but 
he  has  an  extraordinary  desire  of  running,  and,  if  you  would  let  him  have 
hie  own  way,  he  would  soon  run  himself  to  death.   No  young  and  skilful 
horseman  would  object  to  a  1>ea.st  of  this  f;ort,  for  he  is  one  of  the  best ;  but 
gentle  and  inexperienced  riders  find  him  very  troublesome,  he  i.<;  ^o  restless, 
pulls  socoaistantly  at  the  bridle,  and  is  so  apt  to  run  oS^  that  a  quiet  nnin 
has  no  peace  on  his  back,  and  an  inditfereut  rider  has  no  saflsty.  Before 
quitting  this  subject  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  caution  you  against  mounting, 
indiscriminalely,  svery  hone  oilexed  you  for  trial.  The  very  best  lideid 
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hm  ai  tliDM  mMamA  nmon  to  )m  omtiowy  wd  I  Junrt  kMwnmany  ac* 

wmj  I  OM^  a  gwithmn  I  kntw  w«U,  was  JdlUd  fai 
tiTii^  a  jMna  whiol^  tlMogh  faito  aianagaaibla^  iraa  too  keadat^^ 
No  jaoBf  lidor  AoM  moanl  a  hoiao  thai  ho  kaowa  nothing  aboaif  If  ho 
can  loan  aothiag  eactain  by  aoqaiiy,  ho  ahoald  got  omdo  firiaiftd^  a  hattar 
eqaaatriaathaa  himself,  to  itf  the  beast.*'-- fl^Mbt^iTsrafd;  8tp9.  94, 1841. 
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The  weather  of  the  htt  qoaiter  may  be  dhaneterind  aidijyTeijlittle 
lab  havteff  IhfleB ;  and  yet  the  dmoght  baa  not  been  of  the  blightfag  eha- 
laeter  of  hat  yeas  at  the  same  8eaaon>  whieh  shilTellod  the  yoong  leaves  of 
ttee^  and  diseoloniod  the  tender  spring-eom  amidst  Uto  brightest  sun- 
shfaie.  Though  the  dronght  this  season  has  been  coostaatly  aceempanied 
with  an  easteily  mnd,  there  have  been  slight  sfaowersy  oocasional  Bist** 
and  frequent  hcavj  dews,  wbicb,  tliOQgh  attended  with  a  low  degree  of 
tcmpetatnce  which  has  eheoked  %-cgetation  to  an  advanced  period  of  the 
season>  have  nevertheless  promoted  it  with  progressive  legnhaitr.  The 
conseqnences  are,  that  ve^tation  bears  a  luxuriant  aspect,  especially  in 
the  blosBQOi  of  forest  and  firutt-trees,  wUch  have  displayed  a  richness 
of  colour  and  rigour  of  growth  much  superior  to  that  of  several  years 
past.  The  calm  and  gently  moi«<tcned  state  of  the  air  during  the  existence 
of  the  blossom,  together  with  the  lateness  of  the  season,  betoken  a  (avonr- 
able  issue  to  the  crop  of  frait ;  and  should  the  summer's  sun  prove  as 
genial  as  tlic  gentle  air  of  spring  h.i^  already  done»  the  native  Inxories  of' 
our  country  will  be  cnjoyod  in  nbundance. 

Nor  is  the  prospect  connected  with  the  necessaries  of  life — with  our 
crops  and  stock — less  auspicious.  Both  the  autumn  and  spring  wheats 
look  well,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  on  poor  hard  clavs.  where  the 
plants  are  rather  thin,  though  there  is  yet  plenty  of  time  for  them  to  tiller 
out  and  fill  tliv  ;;round  ;  this  process  being  best  done  in  a  favourable  June, 
of  which  there  is  every  prospect  at  present.  The  spring  crops,  beans, 
oat?,  and  barU  v,  also  look  well,  having  all  enjoyed  a  dry  seed-bed.  The 
m  w  i,'ra.^s,  too,  bears  a  healthy  appearance,  and  shews  less  disproportion 
in  the  plants  of  which  it  is  composed  than  for  some  years  past.  It  must 
liavc  Icen  the  fault  of  the  fanner  himself,  if  the  ground  for  potatoes  and 
turnips  has  not  been  prepared  to  a  state  as  clean  as  a  garden,  for  no  vexa- 
tious interruptions  of  weather  have  occurred  to  obstruct  his  operations. 
As  the  driest  part  of  the  season  occurred  nt  the  time  of  potato  planting, 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  crop  may  shew  some  instances  of  fiuluro  this 
yen,  if  so  be  that  the  opinion,  which  has  often  been  expressed,  that  the 
wiAdrawal  of  the  nourishment  from  the  sets  by  drought  is  the  eanio  of 
Us  occunence,  ik  eoiteet.  The  sowing  of  turnips  is  gobg  on  auspioious- 
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-  fy*.  We  eumot  TeBtnie  an  ofiBMO  in  i^giid  to  the  luqr  €Np^  at  it  is 

•  the  month  of  June  which  detemaMi  itv  falne  in.thii  eoanlij ;  hot  tiwi 
.     we  majoiy,  that  the  pioipect  of  a  good  one  la  mneh  hffgliler  ttaa 

at  the  nme  time  last  year,  iaaamneh  at  out  and  bonehed  town  giamti  is 
alieadj  olftied  for  sale  in  Edinhnigfa.  80  mnohforonrerops,  wUehaie 
.  all  at  tliis  moment  in  a  very  favoomUe  state. 

With  rcg^ard  to  stuck,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  taiBtp  Otop  of  last 
year  would  bear  very  little  eating,  nnd  that,  in  consequence,  it  would  be 
eonfomed  long  before  the  grass  would  ready  to  receive  the  stock  this 
spring.  In  anticipation  of  this  deficiency,  we  believe  that  a  mnch  greater 
quantity  of  oil-cake  has  been  used  this  winter  in  the  feeding  of  both  cat- 
tle and  sheep  tlian  was  ever  known  before  in  this  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
,On  account  of  the  biyh  price  at  which  winter  stock  were  bought  in,  it 
.  was  apprehended  that  little  protit  would  be  left  to  the  feeder  ;  but  with 

•  the  exception  of  five  or  six  weeks,  when  the  panic  that  seized  the 
purchasers  of  stock,  in  consequence  of  the  contemplated  chanfjes  in  the 
provision  laws,  produced  a  stagnation  in  the  trade,  fair  profits  have  been 
realized.  It  so  hap])cned  that,  during  the  time  of  the  panic,  the  grass 
parks  throu«,'hout  the  country  were  ofl'ered  for  hire  for  the  sc:ison,  and 
the  holders  of  block,  dreading  a  sudden  and  great  fall  in  prices,  rather 
than  part  with  their  stock,  competed  with  one  another  for  the  grass,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  those  parks  have  been  taken  this  season  about  *2() 
per  cent,  above  last  year's  prices— and  it  will  likely  be  lliat  the  stock 
owners  will  uicur  a  loss  m  this  way  which  they  so  much  dreaded  from  a 
fall  of  prices.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  that  beef  and  mutton  have 
realized  from  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  stone,  and  the  markets  are  rising. 
There  bos  not- been  so  fovourable  a  season  as  this  for  kmha,  both  in  the 
hills  and  the  plains,  for  many  years.  They  are  nnmefons,  healthy,  and 
strong,  and  will  hdp  in  some  dqpme  to  midce  up  for  the  loss  incnned  by 
the  distemper  last  year.* 

With  icgaid  to  the  flaotuations  in  the  prices  of  stock  for  some  years 
past,  should  loss  hare  been  inconed  by  them,  we  cannot  help  saying 
that;,  in  our  opinion,  much  of  the  blame  is  attributable  to  the  breeders  of 
stock  themselTes.  •  Wore  they  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  breeding, 
that  is,  were  they  to  breed  as  many  at  their  pasture  and  winter  food  will 
maintain,  in  an  avemge  of  seasons,  the  amount  of  which  their  experieDce 
would  soon  obtain,  inespeotiveof  the  current  prices  of  marketa,Uiere  would 
be  no  such  fluctuations  in  prices  as  really  eiist ;  but  instead  of  puisniog 
this  wise,  because  steady  course,  they  curtail  the  number  of  thdr  breed- 
ing Stoek  when  prices  happen  to  be  low,  and  increase  them  when  the 
prices  chance  to  be  high,  thereby  themselves  producing  tlic  fluctuations 
wliich  they  so  much  deprecate.  In  this  respect  they  follow  the  foot- 
steps  of  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland,  w))o  raise  more  wheat  or  oats  as  tlie 
prices  of  either  sort  of  grain  happen  to  be  most  tempting  at  the  time. 
These  observation^?  apply  almost  exclusively  to  hill  farnjcrs,  and  more 
ebpeciaily  to  those  in  the  northern  counties.   The  breedcn  of  stook  in 
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the  low  watif  an  diffimmtflwd  la  thdr  opentloiif  bgr « ttiiel  Mislimi 
of  dopping,  aad  ••  Uio  monbon  of  tho  fotatkm  IbUowod  bear  every  year 

.  die  naM  proportkm  to  one  aiiotlier«  afival  devialkNi  in  oao  member 
of  iIm  lolalioB  canaoi  be  made  wkboat  malerialljr  tMBc^Sng  tbe  real»  and 
tbe  staielaeM  of  lUt  rale  a|ipliee  move  atriagentty  lotbebieediqgofatodc 
tbaa  tbe  nirfng  of  gmia.  Tbe  b>w  piieca  of  wheat  some  joaii  ago  en* 
connged  the  gtowtb  of  baikj,  wbieb  can  be  grown  on  tbe  aame  part 
9t  tiie  rotation,  and  tbe  eonaeqnenee  wae«  tbat  peifai^  not  lew 
Iban  26  per  oeat  of  land  baa  been  devoted  to  wbeat  tot  aeme 
pait  tbaa  in  former  yean ;  aad  tbia  drenmsiancey  along  witb  tbe 
aatnml  deficiency  of  tbe  crop,  has  occasioned  thai  scarcity  in  tbis 
eoit  of  grain  vrbich  haa  been  obliged  to  be  made  vp  bj  tottign  im- 
portation. The  tendency  at  preeent,  by  tbe  cneoomgement  of  bigh 
prices,  is  in  t)ie  oppo§ite  direction,  eo  dmt  in  a  year  or  two  the  former 

•  breadth  of  wheat  will  again  be  sown,  and  we  bope  that  the  raisers  of 
wheat  will  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  maintain  as  great  a  stendiness  in 
the  cttltore  of  wheat  as  is  practicable^  irrespective  of  the  current  prices 
of  markets.  Now,  breeders  of  stock  have  less  excuse  than  growers  of 
;»^rain  to  follow  this  oscillatory  mode  of  doine^  business  ;  becuise  their 
produce  cannot  be  brought  into  the  market  of  consumption  in  so  short 
a  time  as  gniin,  and  because,  hitherto,  they  have  had  no  conipctition 
from  abroad  to  contend  >vitli  in  our  own  markets,  as  the  growers  of  grain 
always  have  had.  If  stock- breeders,  therefore,  would  follow  tlitir  own 
interestij,  they  would  breed  up  their  .stocks  to  the  highest  number  they 
can  maintain  in  condition,  and  the  innnediate  consequence  of  the  plan 
woukl  be  a  steadiness  of  supply  in  regard  to  numbers  in  the  market,  and, 
by  consequence,  a  htiaditiess  of  price,  that  would  at  a  low  figure  deter 
foreign  breeders  fr«jm  internieddUng  much  with  our  market!^.  This  sort 
of  game  can  be  more  surely  played  by  breeders  of  stock  than  by  growers 
of  grain,  as  their  produce  cannot  be  brought  into  maxliet  in  tbe  same  year 
tbat  it  is  produced,  as  grain  can  be ;  nor  ie  stodiao  tnmafbmUe  an  aiticie 
as  grain,  nor  ean  it  be  warebonied  in  bond  as  grain,  to  await  lemo- 
nemting  marheti. 

We  bate  been  induced  to  exprom  theee  remarka^  in  conaeqnende 
of  the  panie  tbat  eeiied  tbe  agiienltofal  mind  in  reference  to  tbe  con- 
templated ebaagesb  tbe  com  and  profirion  lawi.  The  panic  in  this  part 
of  the  countiy  was  nmtber  great  nor  czteasiYe,  aad  but  few  espies- 
aione  of  public  opinion  weie  attempted,  and  in  some  of  these  attempts 
the  opinion  was  eapremed  in  misinformation ;  as  witnem  the  Had- 
dington meeting,  where  the  trne  statement  made  bj  Sir  George  War- 
render,  that  tbe  income-tax  wai  to  be  exaeied  on  feimen  by  half  the 
amount  of  the  rate,  waa  aotuatty  disbelieYed ;  and  3nt  it  was  obvious 
Ibom  tbe  llmt,  tbat  as  landloida  and  tenants  were  to  p^jr  their  rates  on 
the  same  ren/,  two  amounts  of  rates — that  is,  Is.  2d.  per  pound  could 
not  possibly,  on  any  princi^c,  be  levied  on  the  rent  of  land,  while  the 
valao  of  other  jMTts  of  piopertica  weie  to  be  sut^cted  to  oaljr  one  mtr ; 
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•  and  die  imallnets  of  tlie  entire  lam  piopoeed  to  be  levied  on  Uie  ttnt 
of  land  nig)it  have  led  to  tbe  same  eonehnion.  It  iraa  apiopet  denaad 
to  have  the  late  levied  equitably  on  tbe  Englisb  and  floottieb  fumen/— 
the  latter  paying  a  lack-tent,  i  equitably  liable  to  a  lower  lale  than  the 
ftmner  wbo  pay  many  of  tbe  burdens  in  Ben  of  rent,  vrMeh  tbe  land- 
lord ougbt  to  pay.   Witb  rpgard  to  the  probable  eflbcts  of  the  two  great 
measarea  which  alibct  agricultnre,  the  eom-law  and  tariff.  It  ocean  to  tu> 
in  regard  to  the  corn-law,  that  if  20b.  a  qoarter,  at  and  below  60s.  is 
not  a  crufficient  protection  to  the  ihrmw,  against  a  foreign  competition 
in  wheat,  that  he  had  better  abandon  iti  eultivation  altogether ;  for  in 
these  times,  when  MOiMy  and  manufiictnreit  seem  to  rale  the  destiny  of 
the  nation^  a  greater  protection  is  not  to  be  looked  for.    Trae,  there  was 
apparently  a  greater  protection  afforded  by  the  old  law,  but  it  was  only 
nominal,  for  any  snm  imposed  beyond  the  true  protective  amount, 
was  nugatory,  and  gave  too  reasonable  a  ground  for  the  taunt,  that 
tlic  an^rlcultural  interest  was  protected  much  beyond  every  other  interest. 
Xo\T,  however,  that  taunt  cannot  be  thrown  in  our  teeth,  with  the  least 
sliow  of  reason.    Tt  is  snp]M)scd,  that  the  duties  on  hnrloy  and  onts  are 
loo  low,  and  \vh(  fhcr  wc  shall  lu-  able  1o  coni]H'tc  Nvith  forei?-n  corn- 
!;ro\vcrSj  under  the  lawj  ;is  a  whole  mciisure,  remains  yet  to  be  proved  ; 
but  wc  entertain  no  fcar«,  and  especially  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  desire  for  agricultural  improvcnient  is  so  strong,  that  it  will  not  be 
quenched,  or  even  checked  by  trifling  considerations.    Should  the  new 
law  be  able  to  detect  fraudulent  returns  in  the  averages  better  than  the 
old,  that  circumstance  of  itself  Avill  prove  a  considerable  item  of  protec- 
tion, for  the  returns  of  the  l^ins'dom  will  now  be  nearer  the  truth,  and  ex- 
hibit tlie  prices  whicli  the  farmer  really  receives,  but  which  hitherto  have 
been  much  below  those  returned,  and  by  which  the  averages  were  re- 
gulated ;  but  they  would  have  been  still  nearer  the  truth,  had  the  re- 
turns from  Scotland  and  Ireland  been  included,  and  had  the  prices  of  the 
high  parts  of  the  eonntry  been  leerfvedinto  the  averages,  as  well  as  ftom 
the  lower  and  more  ihvoured  portions,  where  prices  generally  range  at  a 
higher  mark.  Theie  was  no  proper  exeuse  fbr  leaving  out  the  Seoteh' n- 
turns,  as  the  machinery  exists  for  making  them ;  fbr,  as  to  the  aignment 
of  the  averages  affiseting  the  commutation  of  tithe  in  England,  the  com- 
mutation could  have  been  taken  from  the  English  retains  as  formally,  as 
well  as  the  fiars  prices  will  still  be  in  Scotland.  As  to  Iieland,  some  means 
could  have  been  adopted  to  obtain  the  prices,  for,  in  a  matter  of  tliis 
kind,  which  is  a  matter  of  strict  Justice  and  of  truth,  a  reasonable  expen- 
diture in  the  establishment  of  means  to  ascertain  the  truth  ougbt  to  have 
been  Incurred.   Had  the  returns  been  made  as  complete  as  they  might 
be,  the  elamourers  against  the  AmM  interest  would  have  been 'shewn  that 
the  prices  represented  by  the  averages  have  hitherto  never  beenreeeived  by 
the  formers,  but  by  a  class  of  people  whose  interest  It  was  to  regulate  the 
prices  of  the  market  here,  so  as  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  theirown  trade, 
and  that  tmde  was  not  conducted  in  the  produce  of  Out  own,  but  of  foreign 
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eMOrtriM.  ItitptoT> Ate thaf  wctmiro  gg  tlie  numberoftowna  toihe  getartt 
mtj-ttnd  to  patdyie  tbe  iafliMBoe  of  certain  parties  who  have  Utherto, 
in  a  great  meamire,  ooiniiiaiided  tbe  ptieee  of  the  eonntiy ;  but  yn  own 
that  wo  wonkl  have  ptefenad  the  letmne  ftom  the  gioweis  to  fhoae  iron 
the  pofebaaeia  of  gnun.  Ffom  the  Ibrmer  ohni  no  dtelatation  would 
ha^  been  laqfitiied  of  their  letmna  applymg  only  to  home  grown  eom ; 
and  at  to  the  oljeetion  that  the  retnma  from  toners  would  expose  tbe 
anonnt  of  gnin  sold  by  eaeb,  we  oannot  see  its  Hoioe,  when  we  see  the 
.  frrmers  of  this  eonntiy  annually  coming  forward  In  the  fiars  courts^ 
and  declaring  ttpon  oath  the  quantities  they  hsTC  disposed  of  of  tbe  pre> 
ceding  orop«  up  to  the  day  of  interrogation. 

With  regard  to  the  taiifl^  as  we  have  hitherto  had  no  experience  of  a 
trade  in  foreign  stock,  we  can  hardly  anticipate  tlie  result ;  but  titcre  is 
this  consideration  in  regard  to  any  oliange  being  oflected  in  the  provision 
lawsj  that  the  time  hn<  <>ono  by  when  any  pnhUAiory  regubtion  can 
any  longer  be  maintained  in  tins  free  country.  It  was  the  prohibitorv  nn- 
ture  of  the  com  law  of  1815  timt  was  the  most  objectionable  part  in  it, 
and  our  wonder  lias  been,  that  in  a  eountrr  where  free  trade  doctrines 
rule  the  roast,  that  the  provision  laws  siiould  have  escaped  s«»  Ion','  un- 
scathed. Had  the  priee  of  meat  ke]>t  moderately  low,  wi-  ^liould  not 
yet  have  heard  of  any  change  in  them,  any  more  than  we  would  havr- 
heard  of  an  anti-corn  law  league  had  the  price  of  the  loaf  conliiiULd  at  a 
sixpence  ;  but  although  the  latter  contingency  of  the  p!■ic^  of  eoni  is  en- 
tirely beyond  the  power  of  the  raiser  of  com,  we  eliarge  the  owners  of 
stock  for  being  the  cause  of  raising  the  priee  of  meat  by  their  short- 
sighted policy  of  contracting  their  breeding-stock,  and  they  may  now 
thank  themselves  for  the  rate  of  prices  they  may  receive  in  future.  As 
the  tariff  has  not  yet  been  settled,  we  cannot  say  what  it  will  prove 
to  be ;  but  20s.  a-head  for  all  cattle  does  seem  a  very  low  duty ; 
and  the  proposition  of  Mr  Miles,  as  we  understand  it,  to  pcrniit  the 
cattle  by  weight,  and  pay  duty  accordingly,  seems  a  very  reasonable 
one,  and  for  all  the  numbtt  of -lite  cattle  lihat  is  likely  to  be  imported, 
wonM  incur  no  great  trouble.  A  steelyard  would  weigh  their  Utc 
weights,  and  after  an  emaciating  voyage,  when  they  would  weigh  com- 
paratively lighter>  a  heavy  duty  should  be  imposed ;  or  they  could  be 
measured  in  length  and  girdi,  and  pay  accordingly,  and  the  process 
conld  be  so  easily  performed^  that  the  custom-house  officers  wouldj 
in  a  very  short  time;,  be  able  to  teU  them  off  by  the  eye>  at  least 
all  the  beasts  in  the  same  lot.  But  will  an  immense  number  of  cattle 
be  imported  to  be  sulgectcd  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  steelyard  or  the 
tape  ?  Certainly  not  for  some  time,  periiaps  not  before  two  years,  as 
breeders  must  prepare  themselTes  for  the  new  tnde  of  exportation.  It  is 
a  curious  cireumstance'that  the  countries  nearest  us  ftom  whence  we  may 
expect  any  import  are  very  limited  in  territorial  extent.  In  France  the 
imports  of  cattle  much  exceed  the  exports,  and  as  to  the  rich  paHures  of 
Normmdy,  we  ncTcr  could  see  any  great  extent  of  pasturage  at  all,  the 
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veiy  <Mdiard8  being  under  the  plough.  Be^am  is  not  a  gnivln^  coun- 
try, every  field  of  wliicb  nitber  sbews  a  rooted  lore  of  amble  husbandry 
ia  (ho  induftrioos  tillers  of  tbe  soil.  In  Holland  then  if  a  good  deal  of 
grass,  but  the  country  is  small,  and  if  the  grass  were  devoted  to  lairing 
oatUe  for  this  coontiy,  it  must  be  done  at  the  ooet  of  cuctailtng  their  own 
favourite  dairy  <^imtionf.  Tbe  Dutch  may  export  calves,  and  the  wry 
high  price  which  veal  realizes  in  this  country  may  tempt  tbcm  to  do  it ; 
but  tliey  will  not  likely  part  with  their  cows,  but  at  tempting  prices  which 
can  only  be  oSercd  by  our  sliort-bom  breeders  to  cross  with  our  own 
stock.  In  this  respect  the  importation  of  Dutch  heifers  and  cows  would 
confer  a  benefit  on  this  country  in  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  strain  of 
blood.  From  Holstein  an  impKjrtation  may  be  expected,  but  the  country 
is  small,  and  should  her  breeders  prefer  sending  their  cattle  liitlicr  in- 
Mtead  of  to  Huniburgh,  where  they  have  hitherto  sent  their  spare  beasts, 
the  rise  of  price  at  Hamburgh,  in  consequence,  will  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  beef  from  that  eelebrntcd,  but  at  present  ill-fated,  city.  We  bear 
mercantile  people  ex])ress  it  as  their  opinion,  that  large  quantities  of 
aiUtod  meat  will  be  brought  in  future  from  Russia  and  America,  which 
will  be  used  by  the  shipping  which  frequent  distant  i)orts  ;  but  salt  meat 
will  find  but  little  favour  from  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  or 
eVBB  from  Uio  ooastiog  marine,  who  invariably  prefer  fresh  meat.  But 
be  Ihe  iMOlt  of  the  tariff  what  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain^  that  butcher- 
meat  is  too  high  priced  in  thil  eouotry,  placing  it  not  only  beyond  the 
meant  of  the  labouringf  but  of  a  more  independent  elaM  of  people.  Any 
sum  bejQod  aizpenoe  a  pound  for  the  bttt  pkett  is  too  mueb»  and  if  we 
cannot  raise  sufficient  for  the  oonsnmption,  meat  must  come  from  abroad, 
but  if  we  can,  which  we  believe,  then  lot  our  breeders  shew  it,  and  the 
effects  of  thetr  efforts  will  be  best  exhibited  in  the  lowering  of  the  price. 
There  are  two  facts  which  we  would  aUude  to  in  concluding  these  ram- 
bling observations.  If  cattle  have  hitherto  been  prohibited  entering  this 
countrji  how  came  the  early  breeders  of  our  short  horns  to  obtain  cows 
from  Holland,  and  upon  which  were  grafted  our  finest  strains  of  blood? 
And  if  butcher-meat  of  all  kinds  were  prohibited  until  1819,  when  the 
duty  of  salted  beef  was  fixed  at  12s.  per  cwt.,  how  is  it  that  so  very 
little  fort>ign  meat  has  been  imported  since  that  perbd«  not  that  the  quan- 
tity has  had  the  slightest  effect  upon  our  prices? 
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28 

R 

23  4 

34 

8 

85  6 

W. 

U 

11  : 

ao  3 

2i»  H  ' 

84 

2  1 

38 

6  1 

37  6 

16. 

1  ®' 

2 

28 

i; 

23  6 

3> 

2 

35  4 

24.  I 

.to 

^  ■ 

«  6 

19  10 

3.1 

«  1 

3K 

■>  1 

32  10 

23. 

'  ni 

6 

29 

(I 

V*  0 

35 

0 

85  4 

Afiril.  1. 

fi8 

2 

31  0 

19  6 

32 

8  1 

34 

8 

36  U 

3<>. 

61 

(1 

29 

6 

24  0 

35 

1 

85  2 

8. 

M 

8 

29  9 

21  7 

2 

ft 

3:1  y 

Ai.ril.  6. 

Cyi 

0 

30 

It 

24  10 

Si 

6 

:i4  2 

li.  1 

M 

n 

27   6  1 

19  10 

84 

It 

96 

10 

H7  3 

13. 

63 

6 

2« 

0 

25  0 

34 

8 

34  0 

22.  1 

2 

27  7 

19  7 

32 

10 

87 

'I 

:w;  r. 

20. 

62 

U 

29 

4 

24  2 

'Si  10 

3a  6 

29., 

M 

4 

27  1 

19  4 

82 

6 

9 

80  lu 

27. 

62 

8 

29 

2 

23  4 

83 

2 

38  0 

TABLE  fkew'utg  the  WeMy  Areragt  Prie^  of  GRAIN,  mad^'  uf,  in  term*  of  7tk  ntui  8th  Gen. 
lV.e,6afamitkeAifgrt>fai€Arertt^9ifhickr€^laUtlw  Putirt pa^^eon  FOUFJGN  CORN: 
the  Duties  payaUe  thereon,  from  Febrmrif  1842  to  Ajml  1842. 


Wheal. 

Harir). 

OkU. 

Ryr. 

Pea^e. 

Urani. 

Hale. 

Si 
<< 

o 

M        to  V 

•<  << 

ir. 

5 
c 

n 

L 

■  b 

S 
fc> 

M  V 

M 

<  < 

1 

li 

\v 

'■ 

)?5  5 

it 

1 

£ 

M  W 

•_  « 

M  L 

U  .• 
<  < 

c 

■it 

E 

«. 

3 

Q 

1842. 

..  d. 

B.  d. 

M.  d. 

B.  d.'«.  d. 

«.  d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

*.  d. 

H.  d.  s.  d. 

.1. 

■>.  d. 

A. 

d. 

«.  d. 

d. 

H. 

1I. 

IVb.  4. 

60  6 

61  10 

25 

8 

28     -^9  0  18  4 

2<«  1 

20  4 

16 

9 

:W  1 

to  1   9  ti 

■1}  11 

35  0 

10 

9 

33  4 

34  7 

IH 

3 

11. 

6i  0 

61  4 

25 

8 

2>*  2  28  9  19  10 

20  4 

2.t  3 

IS 

<) 

:  h;  0 

J8  10  li'  6 

;13  9 

;U  5 

IH 

:\ 

32  9 

:M  <» 

18 

8 

18. 

60  0 

no  10 

26 

8 

2S  r.  28  6 

19  10 

19  8 

20  1 

16 

9 

37  1 

38  5  12  0 

83  11 

34  1 

18 

3 

.V2  :, 

?;.\  5 

19 

9 

25. 

6)  10 

60  7 

8 

28  6  ,28  5 

10  10 

19  8 

20  0 

16 

9 

31  10 

36  11  1 )  6 

a:)  : 

3  .4  9 

1!» 

fl 

31  10 

32  11 

21 

.1 

Uat.  4 

6it  9 

«l  5 

^ 

8 

28   3 '78  4 

19  10 

l*)  1 

19  10 

IH 

3 

:54  3 

3  '»  2  16  9 

32  « 

33  7 

19 

9 

).'  0 

32  7 

21 

3 

11. 

59  11 

60  4 

26 

8 

27  9  28  3  19  Hi 

!'.»  0 

19  << 

18 

3 

3)  11 

34  10  18  3 

33  11 

{3.3  1; 

19 

9 

:M  10 

32  4 

21 

3 

18. 

5!»  9 

fiO  2 

20 

8 

27  0  28  0 

19  10 

19  1 

19  «i 

18 

3 

4 

31  11  18  3 

31  •■\ 

Vl  I 

l'> 

9 

:M)  8 

31  11 

22 

9 

35. 

:*t  4 

11 

27 

8 

20  6  i*?  9  21  4 

1ft  4 

19  2 

IH 

3 

;»  0 

,34      Irt  3 

n  0 

21 

3 

.V  9 

31  5 

22 

9 

.<pril2. 

57  8 

59  6 

27 

8 

26  2  27  4  -^1  4 

17  11 

18  10 

19 

f» 

3.'  11 

:V1  9  |}»  9 

30  0 

|:*2  2 

VI 

:S0  0 

31  0 

22 

9 

8. 

2 

59  1 

r. 

8 

'id   3  n   0  -M  4 

IH  II 

IH  ;» 

;» 

10 

1  :h  0  18  3 

2!>  4 

,31  6 

,22 

v» 

29  7 

30  8 

24 

3 

15. 

30  10 

56  11 

28 

8 

26  \\  iij  9 

22  10 

l'.>  2 

18  9  19 

9 

32  G 

,-.3  10  If)  » 

30  5 

I3I  2 

,22 

9 

11 

30  C 

24 

3 

22. 

00  7 

■V)  1 

27 

8 

27   8  26  8  ,22  10 

\9  3 

|R  9 

,  19 

9 

32  11 

3:4  HilO  9131  1 

130  9 

124 

3 

30  9 

30  3 

24 

3 

29. 

ei  0 

5H  3 

13 

0 

27  7  j2«  9 

10  0 

19  1 

18  9 

% 

0 

31  7 

j:*.2  10. 10  0 

|:t2  1 

:4I  111 

1 

10 

4 

6 

31  C 

ao  5 

10 

6 
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TABLES  OF  PRICB8. 


ThtMONTHLV  RETUIiXS,  pubRthed  in  termt  of  ^th  Geo.  TV.  c.  CO,  flitwing  the  QuantitUs  9f 
Com,  Grain,  MtaL  and  Flour  importsd  tn/o  tht  United  Kin^m  in  Moh  Month  »•  ihs  QuunHtitt 
if|Mm  which  nnHn  nave  been  paid  for  hom§-eontwnption.  durmp  ^  tame  MimUks  and  the  Quan- 
tities rfinaiiii?!'/  in  ff'(/)>V;o'?.v''  n!  the  close  thereof,  from  ^>t!i  Ffhruaru  1842  to  !)th  Aj>ril  1842. 


. 

Month  rod- 

j  IMWRTKU. 

'e«ABmi>  wm  Bvrr.       |{  MnAiiniftf  tir  wAMaocm. 

Vrwo 

VBUJtB 

CooaMn. 

1  From  Brl. 

fraui 
OoMBtnn, 

FrunaBri* 

MMiOBf. 

1 

From 

Fnm  Bri- 

MHiSr 

r»1i.  ft.  IMS. 

WhoAt,  .  . 
Barlejr,  .  .  i 
O.its,  ... 

Qffi.  Ba 

C7.fiS8  3 
10,435  7 
1,210  6 
C.4H  e 

:V)53  0 
I    11,975  5 

1  Qr%Ba. 

10.772  4 

1       8  0 
;       6  0 

1378"  1 

Qn.  Ba. 

78,43<1  7 
1(M4:)  7  1 

6.444 

Ti^n  1 

1I,97.>  5 

Qrs.  B«. 

433  4 

849  7 

Qn.  B«. 
4,848  8 

8  0 

6  0 

««.  B-.; 

9,278  7  1 
357  7 
22  7 

84  5  C 

0 

42i»    2  ' 

Qn.  Ba. 

276,118  2 
j    60,711  8 
93.843  8 
1        456  0 
1    20,lKtl  3 
1    :»,284  2 

qn. 

13.531  6 

•  * 
■  • 

um  2 

98.8(3  3 
450  0 

P.  uso, .  .  . 

Uciin.s,  .  . 
TotulR, 

1        420   2;     .  . 

2,874    2      22375  4 
j    X».284  2 

101,678  2  ,12,064   A  ,  114,;i4;^   7  , 

1    2^44   0  1  6,840  6 

mfiHQ  5  1 

1  48&4>16  4 

16,399  0 

906.814  4 

M*r.6  \Mt. 

Wheat,  .  . 
Harlejr,  .  . 
Oat^  . , . 



P.  llKl',  .  .  . 

Beans,.  .  . 
Total*, 

177.  V. 2  .'. 
s,Miil  :; 

<M5  2 
1,*)4  7 
3,185  6 
5,<i99  9 

1^  5 

•  • 

•  • 
118  4 

• 

1 

i:;t,ir.7  2 

8,901  8 

645  9  1 
l/i04   7  , 
3,414  2 

V^JW   ft  1 

1 

i.9'>o  :» 
1 

*1R4*  0 

.'»'.  2 
14".  fi 

lilN»  S 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»»  S 

3,925  .'1  I 
89  1 

i84  ■  0  1 
294  5 
145  ft 

44'*,7P>5  4 
i    tiy,513  7 
1    91.666  8 
1      1.778  7 
28,129  7 
44,253  0 

lUM  1 

*  • 
«  • 

vni  i 

•  • 

Hum  » 

flMit  t 
•UM  i 

1.778  : 
25,892  4 
44.253  M 

L>7,8a»  4 

1.7V3  1 

198,782  6 

2.464  4             6  :     4,889  1 

678,8<7  4 

ItfiM  6 

3 

\prH>.  M4t! 

wiimt, . .  1 
BarltTi  . . 
uai%  •  •  • 

2l2.30fi  2 
882  1 
U6»  4 

"27«' 2 

n  2 
•  • 

1 

2U',4rt7   4  ' 
888   1  1 
U»  4  1 

27«  2  ' 

3  '  1471  6 

•        ■                 •  • 

64  C  1    .  . 

166  0  '     .  . 

Si087  0 
0  8 
64  6 

l.VI  0 
(i8  4 
189  2 

658,771  6 
70,758  6 
90,654  7 
2,311  5 
23J«7  6 
61,907  8 

ISAM  ft 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
SJM  7 

•7I|^  t 
7m  6 
fUH  T 

S.8I1  ) 

61,907  ; 

rcOJ^  •  •  • 

BeaiMi  . . 
TotiOt, 

0  ff 

18!>  2 

* 

mm  c 

71  2 

0  1 

3i966  0  j  Ua9  4 

81IO6  3 

a87,m  8  ;  14^  4 

•UhfW  4 

9V;k.«.lMI. 

Floor.. . . 
OatmcAl, .  1 

Total*,  j 

em,  ^.  lb. 
SS^TN  3  26 
•  • 

ewt.  qr.lb. 
46^185  8  7 
294  826 

ewt.  qr.lb. 

8i4M2  2  ft! 
291  3  26 

tmU  qr.tbi. 
40  3  21 

lOiMl  0  21 
C55  0  11 

nrt.  qr.thi. 

15,891  0  14 
(m  0  11 

1 

1  91,887  8  30>1S1<4«70  2 
20  1  26      8082  30 

••tqr.lk 

22SJBM  3S 

85,796  2  2C.^ 

46^60  8  5, 

82,237  2  ;J 

49   3  21, 

1C,496  1   4    l«i.:»44;  0  26  1  913-'W  1  18  182,270  2  22 

323,62»  »k 

Mar.  b.  Mlt  j 

riniir,.  .  .  j 
Uiitiiieal, . 

WKW  %  14 

•    •  i 

1 

3038  8  1 

:M  H  20 

,     1  ! 

I'ASfV,  0  i:.       SS  0  14}  1518  n  20    4,r>72  0  ft 
rw  0  2»i         .     .         8(6  1  2G       ;V4G  1  2fl 

IZXi^l  2  8  147.179011 

1        20  1  3C      669  316 

880,411  . 

Total.x, 

lMb7d8  2  ii-2i.\Vit  321, 

in.07l  17        28  0  lij 

4^18  2  4 

|2i>3i2830  6 

ji47.»44id27 

April  6.  llilS.; 

Floor,.  .  .  "1 
Oatmeal, .  f> 

Ti.tn!-, 

57.0!) »  I 

I  20 

1 

4.4;».i  nil 
4^4  2ir 

61,^7  1  4 
46.^  0  13 

11^3  8 

IlilOMS  7 

287,722  0  23 
1        20  3  18 

140J9U3  8 
!    1,134 12< 

428,654  0  1 

1,155 1 1: 

0 1    :;  i 

•  ■  ■     ■.  1  1: 

'1'  II 

3  7 

2^7,7 4 :>  n  is 

419.76-J  1  M 

PRICES  mf  BUTCH ER-MEAT, 


LOKDOX. 
IW  WAwqrUlb. 

MOBPBTIL 
fVr«PM4|r  1411k 

RPINBUROk 
rirrKtnt^U  Ik. 

OLASOOW. 

Oal». 

Bc*r. 

Hunan. 

Derf.     1  MntlM. 

MaUoB. 

I143. 

Fch. 
.Mar- 
April 

7/8  to  7/!i 
7/  7/ti 

7y«  »/ 

7  6  to  8/ 

r,'*  7/» 

7/10  7/8 
7/8  7/3 
7/3  7/9 

V  t«7/« 

7^3  7,-9 

Ml  to  7/3 

<L9  r/3 

7/  7>» 

8/8  to 
M  1^ 

2«  to7/8 

6^  to  7/8 

PJiiCES  q/  Etii/iish  and  Scotch  IVOOL, 

ENous«,pcrl«lli.  .  So«rai,ptrU11k 

VtHto  n,B  UieiAtcr.Hoinv 

taiftraiiM   .       ,       ,       W      W  \  EweaodilosK 

Hontn  Duwm          .      .      14/     14/  clMTtoW  wtau, 

•  ~                            .        IV      14/  L«fflUWMn< 

Uf  id/ 

Mmiv  .       •       .       ^  7/ 


M.-rino. 


Half  BNd, 
Ltu»*»t«r»  Hofg 
B«r«  ana  noM» 


■tinastied* 
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dBSTHACT  of  the  Nett  Produce  of  il^e  Revenue  of  (heat  Britain,  in  the  Qwir. 
tere  and  Years  ended  on  the  ink  qf  A^ril  l&II,  attd  'Hh  qf  April  1842,— jr/irw- 


1 

Qiuiton 

1 

^  cam  rttrtcti 

< 

April 

DMrea**. 

A»rUX  , 

18U.  ! 

IMS. 

— 

1»41. 

1842. 

£ 

£ 

— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

•  a 

W,4W 

1W7«J.180 

1385.4711 

l,709.1«l 

•  ■ 

1  fi,!WS 

i-.',.');;«),o.y. 

r.r.  4":7 

77.917 

fi,7.V>,llS 

130,75J 

71,Wi 

.411 

4.4ll,':n) 

4V.m'88 

•  • 

93,0fHJ 

143.000 

49,000 

4i4,mH, 

0  >,f>00 

■.^»;',or,7 

:>'1,74'.") 

«,v;o,i47 

M\  '07 

3W»,07:< 

♦Hjr>3M/t7'.' 

1»4,016 

Dc'lui-  t  I)«  <.  r«  HS(.  , 

•2>'J  ('73 

Di'lut  t  Dtcn  a-i , 

1 

lacr  ea«e  oa  the  Or. 

1 

51,004 

lucrcMC  ou  the Y«ar, 

• 

t 

FIA&  Pmcm  of  the  dyieniU  COUNTIES  of  SCOTLAND      Crop  atd  Year 

1641,  bp  tke  Iwfuiai  Meomn, 


ABBRDBBNftHIRB. 

Impi  Qr 


Wheat,  without  t<>dd«r, 

■  I  with  Jod'li  r,  .  .  . 
Barlev,  witli  fud'li  r,  .   .  . 

-'  ■  ■  with  foddrr  . 
livar,  without  fodilt  r,  .  . 
— ■  with  fo«ldt'r,  .  . 
OaU,  First,  withuut  IimI.  . 
   with  fodder,  . 

■  Scepiid,  withoot  fod. 
— ^  Willi  Cndder. 


AROTLE. 


Il«ar,  . 

Beiuiii, 


27/ 
36/ 
tM/C 

lR/4 
2S>/4 

i:/ 

Si 

SI'S 


81/4 


BBRWICK8HIRB. 

Imp.  Qr. 

WJuat   M/IU 

Harlej,  Mir-f.         ...  -21^ 

I  Lnmnit  rniuir,  .    .  23/3 

'  Oats  M«  r»i   22/^?} 

 Laimn«Tinulr,     .   .  17'7; 

I  I'ta-'iv,    :.\/ 

I  Oatmeal,  iicr  140  lb  .   .  .  ltvt( 

'  IJUTE. 

Wheat   5e/iO 


140  lb  17/3 

AYR. 


Wheat,  K/SI 

Barl.y  JB/8 


Ii«ar, 
Oat»,  Wliltr,  . 
)  and  B««n«, 


BANFF. 


Wheat*  wnnoB*  mwr* 
Barley,  without  fodder,  . 

.  with  fodder,     .  . 

r,  Fint*  wi  t hout  fod. 
i_  with  foddi-r,  . 
'Second. ^^ithout  fod. 

with  foddir. 


»6/6 

**/ 
M/ 

33 /Tl 
2-2/6 


Oats,  P«t«to»  without  fod. 

TTt**'  foddi  r. 
.without  rod.  17/s 
.«ith.fodder,v7  '.i 
....  S.'*' 


DUXFRIB8-81IIRB. 

IiBp.Qr. 


Harlcy.  ^ 

Bear  

OatR  

Pease,  .... 
BBanii  .  .  . 
OatnMalrMOIb. 


/ 

26/ 
1«;4 

3(1/ 


3^ 
W 


Oat^,  1.11  i  V 


CAfTIINBSS. 


17  1<'- 


Dun.     ......  IB^4 


Wheat,  .  .  . 
llarlev,  .  .  . 
Hfnr.'. 

Uatji,  C^ouimon, 

 I'otato. 

Pi;is»',    .   .  . 
Ky.-,  .... 
Beans.    .  . 
Malt,     .    .  . 
Oatnuai,  pvr  140  lb. 


BDINBUROH. 


Wliraf,  rirsr 

 S.  i-<jii(l, 

Bni  l-  .* ,  I'ir^t,  . 

 ( •iiij, 

 Tliird,  , 

Ont-,  1  iiNt. 
  St  '■ullil, 


Total 

'  lioi*elon. 


— — —  AtU|fV,«l|it  .... 

Oitmeat  perlWlk  .  .  . 

CLACKMANNAK. 

Whraf,   

Barley,  Kt  r«-  

.  ti  i'l  

— — — —  Miiill.iiid,    .    .  . 

Oatii.  K  T^r  


I'l  a--f  :Uiil  i!t'.'ui'<, 
UsUrneal.  1121b. 
 280  lb. 


fiO/ 
ai/10 

31/ 


4«/a 

61'  . 


.'..1,0 

ai 


77/ 

21;S 

w/ 

c 


Di-vti-  l.I.  . 

  1.1a.  k,  .  . 

ami  J  <  Hiis, 


44/«i 
»/7 

19  7  J 


BLGIN  &  MORAY. 

Wl..;»t.  .  .  . 
Bailrv,  .... 

Oate,  

I'l.o.-'O  and  Jl<  an.-. 
Ilv. 


Ik 


.   .  58/ 

IH/liii  Oatmeal,  113  lb.  .  14/1* 

FIFB. 


!  'I) 


M/7J 


D  U  il  BAH  f  ON  SlI  I  a  L. 

Wheat,   o<V3 

Harlej,  ...«*..■  2S*/1 

JU  ar,     ..«.••••  2'",  4 

Oat*,   21/« 

FeaAfi  and  Jit-nnn,  ....  39/0 

Oatmeal,  IM  lb.    ....  17/S 


Wh.  at.  White  

 Red,   45^10* 

Hariiv   ae/io} 

Hear.*  

Oatx,   la/li 

I><  nxe  and  BMUM,  ....  SH/.S} 

Rv.   5M/CJ 

Malt.  .....  51/»4 

Oatiiiral,  280  lb.    .  .  .  •  tifk 
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riAS  PMCBi  roE  CROP  1841. 


FORFARSHIRE 

Imp.  Qr. 

WheAt   jSfi 

IJarley.   JK* 

Bear   SJ. 

Oats  Potato,   Jl^? 

  Comiiioii,     ....  jlV" 

P.  axe  and  Heaua,  .... 

R^f   W/IO 

Oatmeal.  140  lb.    .  • 


lft/9 


HADOIMOTON. 

Wheat,  FirM,  

.Scfoinl*  .  ,  .  . 
Thint*  .  .  .  •  • 

First,  

Second, 


.  .  .  ei/iiHi 

: : : 

 .  .... 

^  Third   »m 

Pin.t,   fVWk 

Second   21/5* 

TWid.    .....  1^ 

'  Be«n«,  Flrat,  . 
Stcond, 
 .Third. . 


INVERNESS. 

Wheat.  

Barter,  .  .  •  •  • 
B«ar,  without  foddar.  . 
...^.twlllifbddar,  .  . 
OalB.PotfrH«r»>  •  • 

Mil  lb.    .  .  . 


67/ 
9/i 


as 


KINCARDINE. 

Wheat,  without  fodder,  . 

 .  with  ftxldiT, . 

Barlev,  without  fodder,  . 

'  .with  fotlder,     .  . 
liear,  wiiliout  foddi-r,  .  . 

 ~  with  fodder,    .    .  . 

Oatib  White,  without  fod. 

I   v^illi  l'>>vlilt'r. 

.         Potato,  without  r»<i. 

with  foddrr, 


4H/10 

81/6 
2l/.'» 
88/11 

lYrii 

Ifi/lO 
'J.VIO 

Pease  &  Reann,  without  fod.  '26/!t 

.  withlivd.  .  37/5 

OataMaUlMlb.   ....  U/3i 


KDIROSB. 


16/7 


Wh.at  

UorUy,  First,   .  »  .  . 

■  Second.    .  .  . 

B«ar.  First  

 St  cond  

OoU,  White,  First,  . 

 Second, 

 Black  IIAO 

Peai^e  Hud  iieans,  ....  35/ 
Oatmeal.  280  lb  80/10 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Wheat,  W 

Barley,  tV* 

Bear,  

.  I'ot.  and  Hop.  .   .   .  IwB 

,  Common  l*/8 

Rye  «/ 

Oatmeal,  per  140  lb.  .   .   .  U/i\ 


LANARKSHIRE  ^ 
Imp.Qr. 

Whaat,  Fir*t   M 

Second.    ....  aO.''i 

 Third,   4*2 

Barlej.Firat,^   m 

 —Saoond,  ....  77/4 

 Third.   »/ 

Itear.Firrt..   »/ 

•  Second.   s/8 

First,   W 

Second,  

Thlid,   Ifl/* 


Peaaa,Fhrtt, 


Beana.  Firat. . 

 •  Second.  .  .  . 

Malt.  Fir^.  .  •  • 

Oatmeal  Pirtt.  140  Ih. 

Second,  .  . 


42/ 
JW/ 
96/6 
»/ 
86/ 
40/4 
17/4 
1(16 


ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF 
GLASGOW. 

Bnrlp.v  

Otttn,  

Malt,  i)or  Roll.  

Meal,  140  lb.  .  .  .  .  .  . 

LINUTHOOW. 

Wh.«at  4Ty« 

Barley,  

Oats,  

Pease,  

Malt  

Oatmeal,  140  lb. 

NAIRN. 

Wheat.  ....  • 
Barley.  wttiMNltlbdii 

 i.withlbddar. 

Oats,  wlthoot  fodder, 

 vrithfoddar, 

Oatmeal,  119  Itaw 

ORKNBT. 

Hear  

Malt.  140  lb.  .... 
Oatniaal.l4<> 


■  Third, 
Rartif.  Firat, 


11.  . 

PEEBLES. 

Whaat,  Fir»t,   S2/'8 

...  47/3 

.  ;  .  43/81 

.  .  .  M/14 

.  .  .  27/8 

...  24/IU 

SSlSSw  : : : : :  IF 

—Third.   1^ 

Paaa«iFi«M..  .... 

  Saeond.  .... 

  Third,  .... 

Oatmeal,  FIrat.  110  lb. . 


■  Tfaivd. 


 Third. 

PBRTH. 

Wheat,  First.   »/. 

—        Second,   40/< 

Itarlej.  First.  ^   mo 

OaU.  Firat..   Km 

  14/S 


Oatmeal,  140  lb. 


RENFREWSHIRE 

imp  Qr 

Wheat.  Fir«t  St/ti  . 

■■      Second,    .  .  .  •  M/7| 
Barley,  First,  . 

 SocQud* 

Bear,  First,    .  . 

 .Second,  . 

Oatii,  FirNt,  .  . 
■  ■  Second,  . 
Beans,  Firat.  . 

  Second,  . 

Oatmeal,  140  lb. 


1771 


ROSS  AND  CROMARTY 


Wheat  

Barley  

Bear  

Oats,  Pot,  .  .  . 

 Common, 

Pease  

Oatmeal.  140  lb. 


ROXUl'RGH. 


^NTheat,  .  .  •  • 

Barley  

Oatu,  .  .  .  .  . 

Rye  

Pease.  .  .  .  « 
Beans,  .  .  .  . 
Oatmc«d,M01b. 


4«^'9i 

m 

22/91 
22/01 

IM 


SELKIRK. 


Wheat   «0' 

Barhv,    ''tH;'* 

Oat»,'Potat«,   IS/^ 

.  17/4 


Common, 

»0ib.'  *  1  *. 
STIRLDfO. 


Wheat 

Harliv 


KtrM'.  . 
DryHrld. 
Oat.*,  Rt  THo.  .  • 

 Drvfii  ld.  . 

.  Muirland, 

lVas*»  anil  Iteaiis, 

.Malt.  

Oatimal  140  lb. 


SUTHERLAND 


Wheat,  .  .  •  . 
Barley.  .  .  .  - 

Boar  

Oaf>i.  I'otnt'i. 
-  Common, 


Rye, 


nys 

w 

1(1'4 


K/ 

9 


WIGTON. 


rices  of  prain,  as  ascertalnad 
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THE  WORKS  OF  ABXUUR  YOUNO. 

By  CoTRBBBT  W.  JoRNSoir,  Ecq.  F.B.S.,  Corresponding  Membtr  of  the 
AgricuUiml  Society  of  Xoning«berg,  aild  of  the  Horiicnltuml  Society 
of  Maryland. 

Thb  oloee  of  the  last  oentmy  and  the  commencement  of  the 
present,  were  marked  by  considerable  adirances  in  the  aeience 
of  agrienHare.  To  this  very  desirable  march  of  improvement 
many  causes  contributed.  Great  political  efforts  and  convnl- 
Aions  had  rapidly  raised  very  considerably  the  value  of  the  ciil  • 
tivator's  produce, — the  attention  of  many  capitalists,  endowed 
with  vigour  of  mind  and  full  of  enterprize,  waa  in  consequence 
directed  to  the  considerable  profits  to  be  acquired  by  farm- 
ings while  snch  high  prices  continued.  The  kin^  too,  the  ex- 
cellent George  III.,  delighted  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
his  good  example  was  followed  by  many  of  his  richest  an 
most  enlightened  nobles.  Several  authors  upon  husbandry  also 
now  appeared,  luul  tonded  to  increase  the  general  popularity 
of  the  science,  by  the  spirit  they  displayed  in  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  agricultural  discoveries,  and  by  the  plain 
easily  understood  nature  of  their  works.  The  chief  of  all  these 
distinguished  writers  was  Arthur  Youngt  who  certainly  was 
the  most  voluminous,  the  most  enthusiastic,  and  the  most  po- 
pular author  upon  rural  afiaiis  who  had  yet  appeared  in  £ng^ 
land.  And  perhaps  it  would  only  be  in  accordance  with  truth 
to  asf^ert,  that  no  other  country  ever  produced  a  writer  whose 
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THE  WORKS  OF  ARTHUR  YOUNG. 


works  upon  agriculture  were  no  long  and  so  univcrsully  popu- 
lar. Young,  in  early  life,  entered  into  the  profession  of  a 
iarmer  with  all  the  confidence  of  youth,  and  all  the  fervoiu*  of 
a  proselyte,  for  he  was  not  originally  intended  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  but  was  in  truth  at  first  a  clerk  in  the  -office  of  a 
merchant  in  a  country  town. 

His  life  has  been  sketched  partly  by  himself,  and  also  by  his 
friend  and  medical  attendant  Dr  Paris  (BrafMs  Jottrnal  of 
f-'c'enccy  vol.  ix.  p.  279),  and  to  these  I  ain  ijidebted  for  most  of 
the  dates  with  regard  to  the  subjet  t  of  this  essay,  who  was  the 
son  of  the  Reverend  Arthiu*  Young,  and  born  in  London,  Sep- 
tember 7. 1741, — the  year  in  which,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, Jethro  Tall,  whose  indefatigable  spirit  and  talents  he 
seemed  to  inherit,  died*  Educated  at  Layenham  School, 
and  being  intended  fbr  mercantile  pursuits,  he  was  placed  in 
1 758,  with  the  Messrs  Robertson,  merchants  of  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk, where  he  betrayed  but  little  taste  for  commerce,  and 
wliere  he  wrote  his  earliest  work,  a  })olitic'al  pamphlet,  on  the 
first  American  War,  and  this  was  speedily  followed  by  four  or 
five  novels. 

It  was  in  1768,  however,  when  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  that,  abandoning  commercial  pursuits,  he  commenced  on 
the  patrimonial  estate  of  his  flamily  at  Bradfield  Hall,  in  Sol- 
folk,  the  life  of  a  farmer.  His  early  agricultural  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  a  scries  of  failures.  "  Young,  eager,  and  totally 
ignorant,  as  he  then  was,  of  every  necessary  detail,''  says  Dr 
Paris,  it  is  not  surprbing,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged, 
that  he  should  have  squandered  large  sums,  under  goldea 
dreams  of  improvements,  especially  as  he  connected  with  these 
a  thirst  fbr  experiment  without  a  knowledge  of  what  is  de- 
manded fbr  its  success,  or  what  were  the  fUlacies  to  which  it 
was  exposed  in  the  execution."  In  the  following  year  ap- 
])cared,  in  a  periodical  work,  the  "  Museum  Rusticum,"  the 
tirst  of  his  agricultural  writings.  These  he  afterwards  reprint- 
ed as  an  appendix  to  his  "  Farmer's  Letters."  In  1767  he 
undertook  the  management  of  a  farm  at  Samford  Rivers,  in 
Essex,  which,  from  a  want  of  capital,  he  soon  rdinquished. 
After  this  he  spent  some  time  in  searching  fat  another  fam, 
and  in  so  doing  gradually  collected  materiab  fbr  his  next 
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agricultural  work,  "  The  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  the  South- 
ern Counties.'* 

Arthur  Young  was,  however,  still  unfortunate  in  his  farm- 
ing itteropts.  He  hired,  by  the  advice  of  his  Suffolk  bailiff, 
a  fiurm  of  100  aores  in  Hertfordshire,  wbichy  fnm  being  aeen 
by  them  in  a  Tery  favourable  season,  deeeived  them  both. 
**  I  kaow  Bo^"  Mid  Yottng,  wkta  dinwibing'  it  some  yeen  afterwaidi!, 

what  qnlhet  to  give  thk  soil ;  sleim^  fidls  short  of  the  idei^  a  hoQ^ 
vitiiolie  gmvel.  I  oocapied  for  nine  yean  the  jam  of  a  wolf.  A  nabob's 
fortune  would  sink  in  the  attempt  to  raise  upon  it  good  arable  cnyps. 
My  ezperieaee  and  knowle4ge  had  increased  6om  travelluig  and  from 
pHetioe^  hut  all  was  lost  when  exerted  upon  such  a  spot.  I  hardly  won- 
der at  a  losing  nccooot,  after  fate  had  fixed  me  upon  land  calculated 
to  swallow  without  return,  all  that  foHy  or  impmdsnoe  could  bestow 
upon  it." 

He  n«xt  published,  in  1770,  bis    Rural  Economy,*  and  in 

1771,  his  "  Farmer's  Calendar,"  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
his  works.  In  1784,  for  it  is  needless  to  follow  him  Ihrough 
all  his  "  Tours," — Pamphlets  (a  list  of  which  I  shall  presently 
give),  and  other  public  efforts,  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  "  Annals  of  Agriculture," — ^the  most  important  peri- 
odical or  other  woric  on  agriculture  that  bad  yet  i^peared. 
It  was  printed  in  occasional  numbers,  at  Bury  St  Edmonds, 
and  extends  to  forty-five  volumes  octavo.  In  this  escelleiit 
periodical,  Young,  with  few  exceptions,  admitted  only. the  con- 
tributions of  those  who  had  the  courage  to  sign  their  names 
to  their  letters.  "  My  intention  is,''  he  told  bis  readers  in  his 
preface,  to  publish  a  number,  as  often  as  my  own  experi- 
ments and  the  communications  I  am  favoured  with  will  per- 
mit,—the  bulk  of  the  pampbliet  will  be  various  and  the  j^ice 
proporUonate.**  His  first  paper,  of  tire  first  number,  was  long 
and  rambling,  contained  an  abundance  of  political  observa- 
tions, but  little  with  regard  to  agriculture.  Arthur  Young, 
in  fact,  possessed  keen  political  feelings,  and  these  he  was 
niueb  too  ready  on  all  occasions  to  attempt  to  enforce  in  his 
Annals ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  he  was  merely  the 
patriot  of  a  party*  This  he  soon  fmmd  out,  for,  at  p.  119 
of  voL  i^  lie  says,  **  I  may  print  Annals  of  Agriculture,  pub- 
lish tiiem  in  due  form,  and  advertise  them  as  I  please,  but  the 
ttenlkw  of  the  people  is  too  ma/A  tumsd  to  tlM  brawls  of 
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pfHTsonal  -politics  at  8t  Stephens,  to  leave  a  moment  for  fit* 

tendinis  to  a  sulijeet  of  so  little  I'oncern  as  l^u^bau(ll•v.'' 

At  i>.  ^'^\^J  of  this  volume  he  eomnieuees  a  series  of  essays, 
wliicli  contain  a  very  copious  aecount  of  a  variety  of  experi- 
menta  upon  manures  and  the  food  of  plants,  and  these  are 
dlqtersed  through  sereral  of  the  earlier  volumes.  The  first 
pi^r  of  this  series  b  entitled  Experiments  to  ascertain  how 
fkr,  and  in  what  form,  phlogiston  is  the  food  of  plants.^  It 
may  be  well  perhaps  to  remind  the  modem  farmer,  that  phlo~ 
giston  was  an  imaginary  substance,  siipposed  by  the  chemists 
of  that  (lay  to  be  almost  universally  present.  Its  descrip- 
tion more  nearly  resembled  hydrogen  than  any  otiier  suV>- 
stance  with  wliich  we  are  acquainted.  The  volume  conUiins 
communications  from  many  valuable  contributors,  such  as  Dr 
Fordyce,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Dr  Symons»  and  many 
other  distinguished  men  of  that  day. 

At  p.  301,  vol.  ii.,  Young  again  launches  out  on  the  ocean 
of  politics,  with  an  energetic  essay,  entitled  '*  Observations  on 
the  window-tax,  as  a  commutation  for  the  duty  on  tea."  In 
this  now  long-established  and  peaceably  collected  tax,  he  saw 
nothing  but  ruin  and  confusion  to  the  country  gentlemen  of 
England,  who,  he  predicted,  would  be  "  crushed  by  this  new 
impost ;  his  land  being  already  taxed  to  king,  church,  and 
poor;  his  house,  his  windpws,  hb  horses,  his  servants,  his 
sports^  not  to  touch  npon  every  article  of  his  consumption  in 
common  with  every  otlier  class  ;  their  estates  torn  from  their 
ancient  possessors,  will  be  transferred  to  the  nabobs  and  plun- 
derers of  the  age."  But  to  whoTn,  he  exclaims  at  p.  383, 
Arc  we  to  look  for  a  change  decisive  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind  ^  To  Government?  As  well  might  the  bleed- 
ing lamb  look  for  mercy  to  the  relentless  wolf.'*  When, 
however,  Young  could  forget  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
the  morbid  excitement  of  party  strife,  he  expressed  him- 
self with  an  energy,  an  enthusiasm,  and  a  healthiness  of 
tone,  which  was  entirely  Knglish.  Thus,  at  p.  450,  vol.  i.. 
be  lias  a  pa}>er  on  the  pleasures  <»f  agriculture,  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  its  ett'cct  upon  the  landowners  of  his 
day.  He  sets  out  with  a  quotation  from  C!owley.  *'  We 
may  talk  what  we  please  of  lilies  and  lions  rampant,  and 
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spread  eagles  in  fields  d'or  or  chariot,  Imt  if  heraldry  yvere 

guided  by  reason,  a  plough  in  a  iield-anible  would  be  the 
most  noble  and  ancient  arms.''  The  gallantry,  too,  of  Voung, 
peeped  out  on  all  oecasions ;  he  was  ever  ready  md  delight- 
ed to  elevate  and  defend  the  aofter  tex.    Having  examined 

agricnlture,  he  remarks, — "  As  a  panuit  of  life  under  these  piincl'- 
pal  headsj  I  cannot  hat  add  an  observation  on  its  merit  in  harmonizing 
with  the  views  of  a  family.  Most  other  pursuits  tliat  strong;ly  attnust  the 
mind,  exdnde  a  woman  from  all  participation,  and  arc,  for  that  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  perfectly  good  for  nothing ;  but  many  of  them  do  more 
tfian  exclude,  they  not  only  prevent  her  from  associating  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  her  husbancb  they  abridge  or  prevent  tho^-e  that  are  piopcriy  her 
own.  It  is  proluibly  owinj^,  in  some  degree  to  this,  that  we  soe  many 
sensible  men  without  any  pursuit  whatever,  whose  life  passes  in  a  very 
even  tenor  of  liamilcss  insipidity.  Kach  day  brings  its  breakfast,  its 
dinner,  its  coftee,  and  supper  ;  if  company  comes  in,  there  is  a  little  more 
eatin/^,  a  little  more  drinking,  and  :i  rubber  or  two  extniordinary ;  the 
servants  are  orderly,  the  liveries  new.  the  horses  sleek,  the  eiiulpagc 
clean,  and  .in  nlring  M'holesonje,  so  many  times  a- week  the  news  or  a 
cofl'ec-house  ;  and  .is  the  order  i>f  things  demands  six  or  seven  hours  be- 
tween breaklasL  and  dinner  ;  a  ujoruing  call  or  two  is  anu>ng  the  offri- 
niem  of  the  day.  The  lad}-  of  the  house  partakes  of  every  one  of  tlu  sc 
circumstances,  and  may  certainly  find  them  much  more  to  her  mind  tlian 
three-fourths  of  tho  pursuits  common  amongst  men  ;  yet  is  there  not 
an  atom  difference,  unless  she  is  handsome,  between  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  vegetation  of  an  oak." 

There  was  a  very  noticeable  air  of  sincere  uncompromising 
tandoia*,  on  the  part  of  Yoinig,  whenever  he  wiis  discontented 
«  with  his  brother  fanners,  especially  if  he  considered  his  owa, 
exertions  in  their  behalf  neglected,  which  sometimes  bor- 
dered on  the  ludicrous.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
volnme  of  the  AdiuiIs,  finding  that  he  had  lost  by  the  work 
L.11 : 18 : 3,  "  besides  advertisements,'*  he  states  Uie  account 
with  much  angry  simplicity,  and  (evidently  believing  that  the 
remonstrance  would  be  attended  with  i^ood  results)  informed 
his  readers, — "  If  I  «  as  to  indulge  my  own  feelings  only,  I  would  drop 
the  work,  and  forswear  ever  takint>>  a  pen  in  hand  again,  on  a  subject  evi- 
dently of  no  importance  in  the  oj^inion  of  the  public.  I  have  received,'' 
he  continues,  "  intelli^^encc  from  only  ten  counties  in  fifty-two,  besides 
all  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Tlic  extent  of  the  correspondence  is  therefore 
small.  What  arc  the  nieans  which  couutr}*  gentlemen  and  resident  farm- 
bg  rectors  take  to  be  of  use  to  the  public  }  Did  ihcy  receive  an  educa- 
tion from  their  parents,  in  order  to  eut,  driukj  sleep,  live,  die,  and  rot  in 
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oblivlou  ?  The  horse  in  their  stable  can  do  all  tlm.  Do  they  conceive 
that  to  plough,  to  sow,  to  reap,  to  thrash,  and  to  gvt  money,  ouj^^lit  to  be 
the  objects  of  llicir  agriculture  ?  The  stupidest  clown  that  scratches  his 
head  .it  :\  vpstrv  can  do  this,  ^^'hat  comparison  ii>  there  at  present  be- 
tween (labriel  Plattes,  starved  in  an  age  that  doubtless  patronized,  and 
pensioned  its  pimps,  puppies,  and  bufloons,  and  those  scores  of  country 
gentlemen  with  their  L.SOOO  and  their  L. 10,000  a-3*ear,  to  discover  whohc 
existence,  wc  must,  lialf  buried  in  dust,  kick  aside  the  bundles  of  cobwebs 
aod  parcliuicnts,  to  cunie  at  the  oidy  record  of  their  actions,  their  mort- 
gages, or  their  wills?"  But  still  he  would  not  yet  give  up  the  magazine^ 
"I  will,"  he  adds,  ''give  it  the  farther  trial  of  another  volume^  aod  then»if  I 
find  the  same  iBdtffbeoce  to  the  cause  wliicb  I  liAve  Iiitberto  experienced, 
I  will  leave  the  eubject  to  some  abler  editor."  At  p.  250  of  Tolume 

iv.,  he  again  renews  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss,  but  with 
evidently  a  subdued  tone,  for  the  sale  hud  risen  to  500  copies, 
and,  besides,  his  publisher  very  reasonably  **  complained  of 
these  public  statements  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  a  magazine,  as 
being  quite  novel  in  the  trade." 

And  these  reproaches  were  not  confined  only  to  the  annals 
of  sgricultnre.  He  shewed,  on  all  occasions,  a  considerable 
state  of  initatiun  whenever  his  remarks  seemed  to  be  disre- 
garded.   Thus,  in  his  introduction  to  his  **  Six  Weeks'  Tour 

in  the  Southern  Counties,"  he  rcaiai-ks, — "  They  who  suppose 
any  improvement  originally  owing  to  common  fanners,  arc  soniewliat 
mistaken.  All  the  well  known  capital  strokes  of  husbandry  arc  traced 
accurately  to  q-entlenien  :  From  whence  comes  the  intro(hietion  of  tur- 
nips  in  England  but  to  TuU?  \Vho  introduced  clover  but  Sir  Richard 
Weston  ?  Marling  in  Norfolk  is  owing  to  Lord  Townscnd  and  Mr  Allan. 
In  a  word,  the  most  noted  improvements  \rere  devised  and  first  practised 
by  gentlemen.  Common  husbandmen,  in  a  long  i>eriod  of  years,  inaitate 
the  method  in  proportion  to  the  success,  and  so,  by  slow  degrees,  it  be- 
comes general.  So  1  could  not  be  understood  to  expect  too  much  from 
the  common  furracrs  reading  this^  or,  indeed,  any  book  ;  I  am  Mniible 
that  not  one  fanner  In  fire  thoonnd  feads  at  all,  but  the  eonntijaboonds 
in  gcaUemaa  flumeiSj  wboee  ideas  are  more  enlaiged,  and  whose  piac- 
lice  is  Ibmided  bai  on  piejadieej  aueh  cohivatois  maj  be  supposed  to 
lead  and  act  aoeotdingly ;  it  is  by  their  means  that  tbe  ftimeis  vaiy  bj 
dow  degrees*  the  common  fine  of  management,  and  come  into  impiove* 
meats  unknown  to  tbeir  foiefiitherB."  Young  laboured  hard  to  ren- 
der his  tours  not  only  instructive  hut  amusing,  and  he  pretty 
well  succeeded  in  his  endeavours, — for,  in  his  travels  to  diffe- 
rent places,  he  leads  his  readers  to  every  place  of  publi'*  re- 
sort, which  the  even  mere  seeker  for  amusement  would  be 
likelv  to  Tisit. 
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To  return,  boweyer,  to  the  Atinfthi  of  A  gr  icnlture.  At  p.  515 . 
vol.  v.,  Young  continues  tlio  detail  of  the  researches  carried 
on  in  1785  '*  on  the  loud  uf  plant:?/'  This  important  investi- 
gation did  liim  the  liighest  credit,  lor  with  only  a  very  slight 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  with  few  to  encourage  him  in 
the  porsaity  he  yet  carried  on  a  mass  of  experimental  which, 
fall  of  instmction  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  manorea,  will 
.  ever  redoond  to  hia  honour.  The  modem  acoompliahed  fiumer, 
howerer,  mast  not  for<,'et,  when  he  ia  reading  these  essays  of 
Young,  thatif  hodid  sometimes  try  chemical  experiments  which 
could  not  be  attended  with  advantage,  that  this  was  owing  to 
the  limited  progress  which  chemistry  had  then  made  ; science 
with  practice"*  had  not  then,  as  now,  become  the  motto  of  onr 
ialand'a  best  farmers.  Yonng  spoke*  like,  and  with  the  modesty 
of,  a  man  of  genins,  when  lie  said»  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
essay  (and  let  ns  remember  that  this  was  written  57  years  since) , 
— "The  mora  any  person  rafleels  withattenCioa  on  the  sufprising  defleieney 
of  well  ascertahied  fiicts  on  which  to  found  a  conaistent  theory  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  more  necessary  will  certainly  appear  the  multiplicatioQ  of  fhoae 
experiments  which  can  alone  lay  the  adeqoate  fcnndadon*  The  more  I 
attend  to  the  resnlt  of  the  triab  I  hate  inade  on  the  present  small  scale 
(and  such  experiments  ara  utterly  impossible  on  any  other),  the  mora  I 
am  conrinoed  that  this  is  a  Oeld  hi  which  rery  considerable  <Bscoverics 
mlfflA  he  made,  prorided  the  enqniiy  is  prosecuted  with  a  cloee  and  un- 
remitted attenCioa.  What  is  within  the  power  of  my  weak  and  insuf- 
ficient process,  I  shall  not  neglect,  but  I  much  wteh  I  had  some  foUow- 
laboarer  in  this  vineyard,  who  would  bestow  the  expense,  time,  and  at- 
tention that  are  necessary  to  the  spirited  examination  of  so  interesting^  a 

subject"  He  thos  soms  up  the  detail  of  his  laboriooa  investi- 
gations. "  Some  business,  and  an  attention  diTerted  to  other  otjieclsi 
have  prevented  my  increasing^  these  trials  this  year.  But  the  period  has 
not  been  entiraly  barren.  The  volatile  alkali  (ammonia)  continues  to 
support  the  high  character  I  liad  reason,  from  former  trials,  to  give  of  it, 
nnd  romnion  salt  proves,  when  properly  applied,  a  very  valuable  manure. 
The  efieet  of  appljriog  enricluiiq:  manures  after  those  that  act  mechanically 
b  strongly  illustrated.  All  these  facts  bear  immediately  on  Qommoii 
practice,  as  will  easily  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  given  a  proper 
attention  to  the  subject;  of  others,  by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  I  say 
nothing,  they  must  be  repeated  and  varied.  Time  may  render  them 
mora  interesting  than  they  appear  at  present." 

Yoong  would*  in  our  age',  have  been  a  warm  advocate  o£ 
experimental  fiirm%   Experiments  of  all  kinds  were  seem-. 
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iugly  ever  bis  deligiii ;  and  et  p.  17  of  vel.  t.  he-hM  an  elalio- 
rate  paper  *•  On  the  conduct  of  experiments  in  agricnttara" 

The  great  projjress,"  lie  observes,  "  whicli  natural  pliilosophy  has  lately 
inade,  and  is  at  preaent  making,  in  cvcrj'  part  of  Europe,  has  been  owing 
idmost  entirely  to  the  conviction  with  which  every  rational  mind  is  im- 
presbcd  of  making  experijnents  the  road  to  truth.    Theory  and  hypothesis, 
which  so  long  possessed  au  undue  empire  in  the  human  mind,  ate  at  last 
dIspoMesMd  ftom  their  usurpation,  and  nature,  brought  by  philosophers 
patboClj  and  iCeadily  to  the  test  of  eK|ieriiiieiit,  dliclows  lier  seciets 
to  tbose  whoM  industry  deaerrea  lier  confldancep    The  progress  of 
fact  depends  greatly  on  the  natoie  of  the  aoienoo.    In  moat  of  tke 
liianches  of  philosophy  there  an  no  inaoimonntable  diffionlties  in  ascer- 
taining it.   When  fonner  experiments  are  douhtedj  they  may  be  repeated 
without  any  very  formidable  waate  of  time  or  expense.  In  this  ease  the 
laboms  of  one  generation  are  appropriated  by  the  nextj  and  the  snoees- 
sive  Mge,  in  possession  of  all  preoedii^  Icnowledge^  adTaaees  mill  an  ae- 
celerated  rapidity.  How  amvsug  is  lim  liistoiy  of  cheinistry>  to  tSMe 
tho  disooveries  from  the  alchemists  to  the  present  day  1  In  pneomatio 
chemistry,  for  instance,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  Boyle  prepared  the  way 
for  Hales  and  Staid,  and  that  without  these  it  is  not  probable  that  Black 
would  have  made  the  great  advance  which  he  effected,  which  opened  the 
way  for  Priestley  and  other  great  modem  dicroists.   The  rapid  progress 
of  so  many  sciences  furnishes  us,  by  comparison,  with  the  true  reason 
why  that  of  agriculture  has  been  so  slow.   Xo  experiment  in  that  science 
is  to  be  made  in  less  than  six  months,  few  in  less  tlian  a  year,  and  many 
demand  three,  four,  and  even  six  years  to  complete.    Tht  expense  also, 
on  a  large  scale  (and  many  objects  can  be  ascertained  only  on  a  large 
one),  is  very  jjreat.    Nor  are  time  and  money  all  that  are  wanted.  The 
process  is  in  the  hands  of  clowns,  and  what  is  often  much  worse,  of  ill- 
educated  conceited  bailiffs,  who  find  eitlier  pleasure  or  profit  in  a  mis- 
carruige.    A  man  witli  a  fortime  requisite,  will  not  twice  in  an  age  give 
tlie  residence  or  the  attention  necessary  for  ascertaining  facts.  Nor  does 
the  evil  rest  here ;  experiments  are  in  the  opcu  lields,  and  consequently 
pable  to  the  plundering  of  thieves^  and  to  many  other  sources  of  error. 
And,  again,  every  experiment  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the 
weather;  if  the  summer  tarns  out  Teiy  wet,  the  result  will  not  be  the 
same  aa  if  it  is  dry,  and  the  dry  aeason  may  eome  when  the  wet  one  is 
wanted  ibf  the  trial.  When  aU  these  cirenmataaoes  are  oooridered*  it 
win  clearly  appear  that  trials  in  agrienltore  are  quite  another  thing  from 
those  in  any  other  sdenoe.   Experiments  in  a  labotatory;  which  a  man 
oan  look  up  when  he  turns  liis  back,  upon  a  substanoe  that  lies  on  a  table 
or  is  confined  in  a  jar>  with  machines  to  be  trusted  in  no  hands  but  hb 
own,  in  such  a  sitaation  all  is  within  command,  and  though  diiRcnIties 
will  arise  (for  what  pursuit  is  fkee  ftom  tbem     yet  they  are  such  sa  will 
depend  very  much  on  Us  own  talents,  akiU»  and  iodostiy  to  remove,  per- 
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feetf j'lve^  fNm  Uie  iflltmiplioBS  of  ilonDs,  thieves,  biids,  game,  &c. 

The  ooptrast  h  so  strong,  that  it  accounti  iffiriilj  for  the  extreme  b;ick- 
wardnessof  thi^  art,  andfrom  its  not  beinp:  removed  from  its  old  doubt  and 
oDnfusion  by  the  labours  of  an  age  that  has  impelled  tvtaty  other  sdence 
in  a  molt  rapid  coune." 

In  his  volume  vi.,  p.  266,  he  gives  a  detail  of  a  longcoui'se 
of  experiments  which  he  had  made     upon  the  air  expelled 
from  earths,**  which  betrays  at  once  his  seal  for  knowledge, 
his  iadaBtvy,  and  his  love  of  troth.  He  evidently  made  all  his 
ezperiments  without  any  preeonceired  theofy ;  and  as  he  ge- 
neralized  yery  readily*  almost  without  an  efibrt,  so  he  aban- 
doncd  them  with  much  lacility.    '*  The  theory,  '  he  rcmurkb, 
p.  323,  "  whicli  1  have  deduced,  forced  itself  upon  nic  ;  and 
should  a  greater  variety  of  experiments  turn  out  different,  I 
shall  be  as  ready  to  abandon  as  to  frame  it.'*    And  at  p.  465 
he  gives  a  very  interesting  aoooont  of  the  journey  which  he 
paid  to  Dishley,  the  farm  of  the  celebrated  grazier  Robert 
BakewdL   Young  knew  the  value  of  B^eweirs  labours  to 
agrieultare,  and  he  omitted  no  opportunity  to  support  him  in 
the  best  way  in  his  power.    In  tliis  paper,  after  giving  a  long 
and  animated  descri])tioTi  of  what  Hakewell  had  done  for  the 
grazier  and  the  farmer,  he  truly  enougli  told  the  farmers  of 
that  day,  that  in  such  researches  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity '*  is  greatly  and  intimately  concerned.   It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  this  or  that  breed  of  cattle  or  of  di€ep,but  of  that  know- 
ledge and  sagacity  thi|t  shall,  in  a  manner  superior  to  all  other 
men,  carry  any  particular  breed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  per- 
fection.   The  man  that  has  shewn  experimentally  the  talents 
adequate  to  this  truly  national  pursuit  is  a  public  man,  and 
ought  to  be  supported  by  every  exer&on  that  can  give  anima- 
tion to  the  eflEbrts  of  individuals.*' 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed  sinee  the  first  puUieation  of  the 
Annals  of  .^[rieuHure,  and  it  had  already  engaged  the  sup- 
port of  the  leading  farmers  of  England ;  but  it  was  never  sup- 
ported by  the  public  at  large  to  the  extent  which  its  merits 
deserved.  In  the  1st  page  of  vol.  vii.  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
became  a  correspondent;  and  at  p.  6.5,  under  an  assumed 
name,  is  a  description  "  of  Mr  DuckoH's  mo  le  of  cultivation 
by  Mr  Ralf  Robinson  of  Windsor.''    This  modeat  detail  was 
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written  by  Geoige  Ui,  who  loyed  and  pntroniied  hxBH 
ing  on  all  occasions,  with  his  osoal  good  sense.  It  is  dated 
January  1. 1787»  and  in  its  opening  sentences  the  King  told 

Arthur  Yoiin^jj, — "  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  your  laudable 
tfforts  fur  the  improvement  of  husbandry,  by  publishing  the 
Annals  of  A^^riculture,  must  in  time  be  crowned  with  success  ; 
therefore  it  seems  incumbent  on  all  who  think  they  have  mar 
terials  on  this  interesting  snbject)  worthy  of  the  inspection  of 
the  public,  to  transmit  them  to  yon,  who,  if  you  view  them  in 
that  light,  will  giTo  them  a  place  in  that  estbnable  work." 
The  King  then  proceeds  with  a  detail  of  the  practice  of  Mr 
Dnckett  on  his  Petersham  Farm,  near  Windsor,  to  whom  this 
good  king  often  paid  a  v  isit,  to  the  great  delight  of  its  owner, 
who  used  to  say  that  his  Majesty's  attention  to  his  farm  "  was 
as  dew  upon  the  grass/*  The  King  again  addressed  Arthur 
Young,  under  the  same  ttgnature,  at  p.  382  of  the  same  yo« 
lame. 

At  p.  217,  Young  rcTiews  the  detail  of  his  experimental 

researches,  on  expelling  air  from  soils,  which,  although  con- 
ducted like  most  of  his  philosophical  researches,  without  the 
elegance  and  the  accuracy  of  modern  chemists,  yet  were  not 
without  their  advantages  to  agriculture;  and  he  correctly 
enough  observed,  in  conclusion,  "  to  those  who  have  a  just 
idea  of  seienttfie  principles^  raised  on  the  only  solid  and  unde- 
ceiving basis,  experiment,  these  papers,  uninteresting  as  they 
must  appear  to  the  uninformed  part  of  my  readers,  will  be  es- 
teemed as  preparations  carefully  making  for  future  theory, 
system,  and  practice  and  in  support  of  this  observation  he 
quotes  an  observation  of  Bergman,  the  great  northern  die- 
mist.  In  natural  philosophy,  no  observations  are  trivial,  no 
truths  insignificant ;  that  which  to  us  is  barren,  is  often  so  for 
this  reason  only,  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  know  nor  suffi- 
ciently examine  it.^ 

An  account  of  the  tour  which  Young  made  in  Catalonia  is 
given  at  p.  192  of  vol.  vii.,  and  betrays,  as  the  details  of  all 
his  tours  did,  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge  and  an  activity  of 
mind  which  no  difficulties  could  deter.  There  is  a  very  inte- 
resting paper  in  volume  ix.,  p.  105,  by  Lord  Fi£i,  upon  the 
mode  he  adopted  in  his  noble  Scotch  plantations^  which  mo- 
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dm  ownrn  of  extensiye  traets  of  poor  land  might  peruae  with 

oonsiderableadya&tage.  He  8aj8,~««  Mj  great  indnoement  to  pro- 
note  ezteBsivo  plaalatioBS  was.  to  aid  agricakue  and  maoiifiiettires,  aad 
lo  onament  and  beaudiy  the  conntiy.  It  ii  now  about  thirty  yean  since 
Bj  plantations  oommenced>  and  ftom  their  inlkn^  to  the  present  time  I 
hare  nmsed  them  with  care^  ngaltaity,  ancTpetseTeiance ;  overjr  year  has 
enhuged  the  old  and  given  birth  to  a  new  planted  endosoie :  bjr  these 
meaoSf  about 7000  acres  of  Ueah  and  barren  moor  hare  been  clothed  with 
thriving  and  flourishing  trees  in  the  eonnties  of  Abetdeen>  BsniF,  and 
Mowy.** 

A\  liutever  might  be  Arthur  Young's  zeal  in  controversy, 
(and  political  contests  and  calculations  were  ever  seemingly 
liis  delight),  he  generally  avoided  personal  attacks,  or  any  ob- 
servations likely  to  aanoy  his  opponents.  His  remarks,  vol.  x., 
p.  56O9  on  the  sheep  controrer^  between  Bakewell  of  Dish- 
ley  (the  only  one,  it  is  sapposed,  that  this  great  farmer  ever 
was  engaged  in)  and  Chaplin  of  Tathwell,  were  dictated  by 

this  feeling.  "  I  should  have  been  hi  tter  pleasetl  with  them,"  ho  re« 
marked,  "  if  they  had  been  free  from  heat  aud  asperity.  Controversial- 
isU  are  very  apt  to  run  into  personalities^  but  nothing  is  more  foolish. 
The  worlds  taken  in  geneialj  is  erer  well  pleased  with  it ;  but  the  world 
is  as  mischievons  an  animal  as  a  boy  who  sets  two  dogs  together  by  the 
ears,  and  when  they  have  well  worried  one  another,  throws  stones  at  them 
both.  When  men  of  talents  ditttr  in  opinion  on  such  a  question  as  the 
present,  their  flist  gr^t  o^ect  should  be/  to  propose  soeh  measoies  as 
should  ascertain  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  which  ii  leslly  tlie  best 
bfcedy  on  what  soilsj^  with  what  food,  and  under  what  mansgement: 
tauntf  and  raillery,  and  reflections,  will  do  nothing  towards  this.'* 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  volume  x.,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sale  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture  had  seriouiily  de- 
clined. Young  again  addressed  the  landed  interest  upon  their 
apathy  in  a  way  that  was  hardly,  likely  to  engage  their  sym- 
pathy. Again  he  gave  a  statement  of  the  profit  and  loss  of 
vol.  iz.,  by  which  it  appears  he  incmxed  a  debt  of  L.71 : 6 : 6. 
— In  such  a  situation,**  he  said  rather  despondingly,  ^  the  sale  is  obvi- 
ously short  of  what  is  necessary  to  place  mc  even  in  a  state  of  security. 
The  conducting  of  such  a  journal,  to  which  I  have  given  no  slight  atten- 
tion and  contributed  largely,  demanded  at  least  an  exemption  ftom  any 
addition  of  iresh  anxieties  to  the  decline  of  a  lifis  chequered  with  disap- 
pomtment  and  infelicity.  I  had  hopes  that  the  landed  and  farming  inte- 
rests of  the  kingdom  mi^  have  had  ideas  liberal  enough  for  the  support 
of  such  a  woik,  and  that  the  expense  of  a  few  nhUliofie,  or  a  guinea  a- 
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year>  would  not  have  been  «  material  burthen  for  keeping  q»en  a  leposi- 
torjTj  the  mete  exktence  of  which  is  Itself  ▼alnable.  If  a  disooveij  is 
made,  ok  any  usefiil  piaotiee  noted*  these  Annals  are  open  for  their  le- 

cepUon,  where  tlicy  may  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  poitetity.  The 
merit  of  such  a  plan  in  not  to  be  measured  merely  l>y  the  contentfl  of  the 
month.  It  is  a  channel  for  the  ooncentration  of  floating  and  desultoiy 
knowledge,  and  the  reader  has  every  probabiUty»  while  suob  a  work  la 
regularly  published,  of  liaving  some  intimation  in  it  of  whatever  improve- 
ments distinguish  the  agriculture  of  the  age.  I  will  continue  it  to  the 
l.T^t  moment  that  any  idea  of  ]»ni«l(  ncc  will  allow.  Though  the  termina- 
tion of  ;i  work,  which  I  wished  might  prove  perpetual,  would  iaU\  to  my 
njortifu  atioii,  its  continiianrc  will  add  ni)tliing  to  my  profit^  or  1  had  not 
entered  into  tliis  explanation  with  the  public."      He  gave  at  the  end 

of  this  volume,  and  of  the  twentieth,  thirtieth,  and  fortieth,  a 
general  index  of  the  contents  of  the  preceding  ten  volumes  ;  a 
plan  which  the  proprietors  of  modern  periodicals  might  ad« 
vantageously  follow. 

There  are  many  cnrlons  papers  dispersed  thronghout  **  the 
Annals"  not  strictly  ap^ricultural,  which  are  at  least  full  uf 
amusing  matter.  For  instanc<',  at  p.  521  of  vol.  \ii.,  there  i.s 
an  account  of  the  Improvements  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures made  in  Ireland  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century, 
by  Sir  C.  W'andesforde,  Bart,  (created  Lord  Viscount  Castle 
Comer),  Lord  Deputy  of  that  kingdom.'*  By  this  it  appears 
that  the  princely  estate  of  Castle  Comer  (20,000  acres)  was 
purchased  of  the  Brennans  by  this  nobleman  in  1687  for  only 
L.20,000.  It  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  state  of  Irish 
agriculture  two  centuries  since. 

In  1795,  five  years  alter  the  publication  of  the  first  number 
of  "  the  Annals,'*  Young  was  attacked  by  a  serious  illness,  on 
the  recovery  from  which,  he  addressed  his  readers  in  a  long 
and  interesting  paper,  without  a  title,  and  merely  superscrihed 
hy  the  Editor,*'  in  which  he  sketches  the  first  and  most  ac- 
tive portion  of  his  own  life  with  much  good  feeling,  yet  with 
the  only  partially  subdued  anger  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he 
had  long  served  the  dearest  and  best  interests  ot"  his  country 
with  an  energy  and  zeal  that  had  not  yet  been  even  imper- 
fectly requited,  however  generally  they  might  be  acknowledg- 
ed. **  It  has  plcMed  God,*'  he  told  his  leadeis,  vol.  xx,,  p.  162,  to 
muie  mc  to  a  state  of  convalescence  from  the  severest  Uliiess,  and  which, 
happening  ai  the  worst  8ca>on  of  the  year,  will  leave  mc  for  a  long  time 
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JSmUa  in  body,  and  I  ftar  in  mind  %\$o.  Sooh  »  shock  to  ihb  oonstitution 
at  my  tine  of  llf«  foimft  an  awfiil  pauae  in  a  man's  tfiklence ;  it  bteaks 
the  diMadof  his  pumailib  intemiiKa  tlM  chain  of  his  pmialettl  ideaa,  diw 
BMta  hia  leflection  into  new  cfaaaneU,  and  ttttni  bk  attention  more 
to  hia  own  itteand  rituatkm.  Few  men  cam  poblicly  to  enter  into' any 
detail  about  themaelTea,  when  U  mnat  be  aeeompanied  with  eonftaiione 
of  their  foOiei^  of  their  «Ron,  or  of  their  TiMi ;  they  are  ptobaUy  rety 
pindenk  m  it,  tmd,  for  what  I'  hnow«  aneh  aa  Tentoin  to  66  it,  depend 
upon  mom  candour  in  the  woihl  than  it  eontafaii«  or  at  leant  than  it  ia 
willing  to  apply.  I  have  gone  tOoCu  now  not  to  go  Anther.  I  mnat  do 
it  in  a  review  of  my  last  thirty  years.  It  shall  be  a  rapid  one>  for  to  tire 
the  reader  with  minutio),  when  the  antlior  and  his  subject  at  the  best  de- 
serve no  other  appellation,  would  be  necessarily  to  di^ust  him  ;  and  t1ii5t 
ought  to  be  the  more  sedulously  avoided  in  a  paper  which  I  am  obliged 
to  crowd  with  egotisms,  till  I  feci  my»elf  tired  with  repeating  them. ' 

He  then  describes  events  in  hU  life  to  which  I  have  already 

more  briefly  alluded.— About  thirty  years  ago,  I  began  my  farming 
upon  the  lands  which  I  occupy  at  present ;  I  had  about  900  acres  hired  of 
my  mother.  Yoimg,  eager^and  totally  ignorant,  trusting  to  a  bni]ifl>  who 
I  conceive  now  merited  no  confidence  either  for  honesty  or  skill,  it  was  not 
surpfiaing  that  I  squandered  much  mone}*  under  golden  dreams  of  improTC- 
ments,  especially  as  I  conceived  a  thirst  for  experiment  without  the  know- 
ledge of  wliat  an  experiment  demands,  and  which  a  series  of  proofs  alone 
can  give.  In  .h  few  years  a  declin'in{>  purse,  with  some  domestic  disputes 
from  a  mixture  of  families,  and  the  prudent  caution  of  one  of  the  best  of 
mothers,  to  whose  memory  my  heart  would  be  dead  were  it  not  to  beat 
witli  more  tban  grateful  remembranee,  altogether  induced  me  to  remove 
from  Br.tdfield.  i  hired  ixmipford  Hall,  in  Essex,  a  noble  farm  of  COO  acres, 
including  a  range  of  meadows  sufficient  for  40  or  eciws  A  relation  was 
to  lend  nic  money  cuough  to  make  my  capital  suffieient ;  but  he  was  him- 
self disappointed  in  money  matters  within  a  few  months  after.  I  imme- 
diately foresaw  that  I  should  he  utterly  incapable  of  canying  on  so  laige 
ahuainess ;  the  first  Ices  was  e^denUy  the  best.  Mr  Portway,  who  took 
it  of  me,  has  since  made  a  fortune  in  it."— He  then,  after  describing 
the  unfortunate  speculation  of  the  Hertfordshire  farm,  proceed.-; 
to  doscril)e  the  publication  of  his  "  Six  Weeks'  Tour"  and 
other  works,  of  whicli  he  remarks, — "  In  this  period  1  made  antl 
published  my  other  Tours,  and  other  works  of  much  inferior  merit,  which 
I  was  icnjpted  to  do  from  the  success  tliat  niy  former  had  met  with  ;  and 
perhaps  no  author  ever  experienced  more  strongly  than  I  did  (lie  effects 
of  writing  and  publishing  a  great  deal  too  much  and  loo  fast ;  for  1  ditl 
everything  possible  to  write  myself  down,  and  indeeil  cfVeeted  it  in  a 
great  measure,  as  far  as  a  bookseller's  ideas  are  annexed  to  that  term." 

"  The  tranr|ull  bosom  of  my  good  mother's  hermitage,  my  native  Brad- 
iield,  once  more  opened  its  arms  to  receive  us*    It  was  Kttle'OMAe  ihan 
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to  come  to  close  the  cje  and  receive  tlie  last  sighs  of  that  beloved  pa- 
rent. Blessed  spirit  I  may  my  hitherto  restlfss  days  finish  as  tlnnedid  I 
ifffao  didst  meet  deaHi  villi  tlie  tnnqiiiUity  of  lieidlihj  life>  «ad  mighteit 
hK99  n&d  wiA  af  nmeh  Justice  as  an  Addiaoi^y  aee  with  wliat  peaee  a 
Oliristian  o«n  diet  Upon  her  death>  tfiis  patdli)>f  landed  property  de- 
volved tone,  by  a  previous  agteement  with  mj  elder  biothei>  and  by  my 
motiier^a  will«  Tba  following  BOohaelnias  after  mj  anivait  I  to^.tlie 
hoBe  turn  into  n^liands,  the  leaae  of  wUch  was  ei^fiedj  wwiing  gra- 
dnaUj^  aa  the  leaeea  allowed,  to  form  a  turn  and  to  adlieie  to  the  cidtorD 
of  it ;  their  dtof^g  in  that  manner  soited  my  weak  mcana  cf  atoeking, 
whiehj  after  ailj  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  eflbct^  bnt  for  the  aanst* 
anee  which  I  derived  from  the  death  of  two  sisteis  of  my  mother,  one  of 
whom  had  most  kindly  not  forgotten  main  lier  win ;  what  I  gained  from 
the  other  was  by  a  decision  in  C%aneeiy.  At  this  period  of  beginning 
with  my  little  farm,  I  date  one  great  errornnd  oven^ght  of  my  life,  which 
1  feel  now,  and  sliaU  oontinnc  heavily  to  foelas  long  as  I  live.  It  was  an 
error  the  more  nnpardonable^  as  I  was  advanced  in  life,  and  had  not 
the  heat  and  inconsklemteness  of  youth  to  plead.  I  ought  then  to  Imve 
calculated,  and  ascertained  from  my  income,  the  utter  impossibility,  con- 
sistently with  ea.sc  and  tranquillity,  of  living  like  a  gentleman.  I  do  not 
iiieau  with  the  equipage,  attendance,  and  show  of  one,  for  such  I  never 
tlreaiiU  of ;  but  the  society,  the  habits  of  life,  the  ideas,  the  arrangements 
of  the  family,  aud  a  thousand  points  of  expense  wliich  would  have  va- 
nished on  such  a  change.  Had  I  strenuously  and  vigorously  sunk  into 
the  mere  common  farmer,  myself  aud  the  family  would  certainly  have 
lost  some  pleasure  aud  some  enjoyments  ;  but  we  should  have  gained 
what  are  much  better>  tranquillity  and  freedom  from  anxiety.  I  missed 
the  opportunity  of  aiakiag  to  advantage,  and  it  ooconed  ao  more ;  ac- 
quaintance and  fnenda  gadoaUy  came  hi«  and  I  found  mjaalf  by  degreea 
in  aeociety  of  men  who  loved  forming  aa  I  did,  and  the  pleasure  of  their 
conversation  would  have  made  aiioh  a  acheme  (had  I  thought  seriously  of 
it)  eveqr  day  moia  difficult  I  Hved^  however  for  a  fow  years  in  great 
retirement,  and  at  a  nnall  ezpeaae;  and  not  the  leai  eaay,  because  the 
pen  was  not  in  my  hand." 

"  The  last  circumstance  fote  would  not  petmit  to  last  long.  I  Iiave 
always  been  much  too  apt  to  think  nayeelf  idle  and  useless,  if  I  bad  not 
some  employment  for  which  mankind,  or  at  least  some  classes  of  it,  might 
be  the  better.  In  my  station  of  life,  aucb  ideas  are  compounded  of  va- 
nity and  imprudence ;  they  belong  to  the  rich,  who  can  execute  effec- 
tually what  they  wish.  My  fermenting  mind  produced  the  plsn  of  these 
Annals,  which  were  first  puhlished  in  January  1784.  They  seemed  the 
-ignal  for  fresh  bustle  and  activity,  new  currents,  and  new  gu<;t3  of  those 
wind'^  which  had  blown  me  about  po  long.  Printing-  firft  too  many, 
then  too  few,  and  reprinting,  and  reprinting  again,  and  ag'ain  still  fewer, 
at  a  dead  expense,  and  no  return  ;  misunderstandings  with  the  printer 
aud  publisher ;  the  work  moved  to  another ;  he  breaking  L.950  in  my 
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debt ;  moved  again  ;  new  faccs^  new  anxieties,  buch  lias  been  the  history 
of  a  work  jfreatly  praiacd,  but  not  bought,  and  the  editor  receiving  com- 
mendation and  compliments  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  with  L.1500  worth 
of  the  numbers  lying  dead  in  his  warehouse.  But  still  I  have  not  lost 
by  it,  and  therefore  it  has  been  continued." — '*  It  l»as,"  he  truly  adds, 
"  been  nobly  supported  by  a  correspondence  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  book. ;  and  should  it  continue,  it  will  convey  to  posterity 
•o  vast  a  magazine  of  information,  and  truly  useful  experiments^  that 
U  if  impoanble  it  should  £&il  to  be  of  eminent  utility'  to  the  progressive 
improrement  of  the  agriculture  of  tbese  kingdoms." 

Young  experienced  aU  the  difficulties  vvhidi  comiuouly  be- 
set those  who  write  their  own  biographies.  £le  was  too  prosy, 
too  ftod  of  dweUing  upon  trifling  incidents,  and  too  ready  to 
eomplain  of  hndud  neglects  and  imagmary  instances  of  in^ 
gratitode.  After  describing  his  toor  in  France  with  M. 
Lazowski,  and  the  Count  de  Rochefoucauld — his  return^ 
liis  public  opposition  to  a  proposed  wool-bill — he  proceeds; — 
"  When  this  follv  ended,  another  reeonnnenced.  I  set  out  on  mv  second 
journey  to  I'rance.  I  made  this  alone,  my  cloak-bag  behind  me  ;  and 
I  did  not  travel  thus  an  Imndred  miles  before  my  marc  fell  blind.  I  liave 
heard  and  read  much  of  the  pleasure  of  travelling  ;  how  it  may  be  posting 
with  avant  courier,  preparing  apartments  and  repasts,  I  know  not;  let 
those  who  enjojr  such  comforts  pity  me^  who  made  1700  miles  on  •  blmd 
owiCj  aad  bioi^iht  her  (humanity  would  not  allow  me  to  sell  ber)  safe 
back  to  Bradfield.'*-- Young  was  ever  ready  to  complain  of  and 
upbraid  a  public,  from  whom  it  was  his  delight  to  receive 
plaudits.    Thus  he  told  his  readers,  towards  the  conclusion  of 

his  sketch — "  And  here  ends  my  narrative  of  thirty  yean,  I  know  not 
what  epithet  to  give  them  generally  ;  but  they  have  been  a  scries  of 
never-ceasing  hibours  and  never-failing  anxiety.  I  may  say  it  with  con- 
fidence, because  I  say  it  with  truth,  that  during  that  period  I  have  hardly 
known  what  an  idle  hour  has  been.  I  have  worked  more  like  a  coal- 
porter  (though  without  his  reward),  than  a  man  only  acting  from  a  pre- 
dominant impulse.  And  for  what  all  this  restless  activity — this  eternal 
struggle?  To  serve  the  public  (I  am  sure  I  have  failed  dreadfully  if  it 
was  to  serse  myself) — a  public  that,  if  1  was^in  the  dungeon  f»f  a  prison, 
would  leave  me  to  rot  there." — IJe  could  not  leave  the  public,  how- 
ever, entirely  out  of  humour  with  it — "  I  sought,  however,"  he 
says,  "  to  do  something  that  might  give  my  country  a  better  interest  in 
me,  than  if  the  whole  register  of  my  life  had  been  contained  in  the  few 
words,  that  I  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  passed  to  oblivion.  And  I  shall  far- 
ther add,  lest  the  reader  should  be  tempted  to  extend  my  imprudence  to 
a  greater  length  than  fact  would  ju.^tify,  that  of  this  little  llreehold^  de- 
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jnred  from  liafipier  ineestoiiy  and  OfV«r  wliicb  I  have  an  mdliMhed  power, 
I  never  woid  an  acre,  nor  mortgaged  h,  except  in  the  tingle  intlanee  I 
have  oientioned,  for  a  tingle  ehilling." 

The  steady  labours  and  manifold  diiliciilties  which  an  edi- 
tor must  expect  to  encounter,  Young  hardly  comprehended, 
or  bore  with  aufficieni  fortitude— nMther  ooold  he  let  the 
readers  of  the  Annate  long  remain  utterly  in  ignomee  of 
these  littie  miseries ;  and  one  or  two  of  his  remarks,  more- 
over, betray  the  fact  very  clearly,  that  the  farmers  of  his  day 
were  not  made  up  of  the  same  materials  as  those  which  adorn 
the  more  reading,  more  enlightened  cultivators  of  our  age. 
He  remarks,  when  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  Magazine-— 
"  One  of  llie  most  disagreeable  circumstances  in  editing  such  a  perform- 
ance, is  the  disgust  which  is  now  and  then  given  to  correspondents  ;  per- 
hajts,  I  might  say,  that  is  iinavuidably  taken  bysucli  as  are  apt  to  expect 
luo  much.  In  transactions  with  any  class  of  mankind,  such  dispositions 
Avill  sometimes  occur,  and  tluy  are  found  in  very  worthy  and  respectable 
persons  ;  but  the  result  is  unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of  an  editor.  There 
is  another  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  it,  which,  in  direct  justice  to 
myself,  I  ought  to  explain,  because  it  is  an  answer  lo  a  few  persons  who 
have  thought  the  price  too  high  for  the  quantity  of  practical  husbandry 
in  it.  1  originally  planned  the  work,  expecting  that  it  would  ba  Cuiied 
on  by  the  insertion  of  sterling  provtiral  i)aperb  (////«/."— Hftving  giveil 
an  account  of  how  much  he  was  disai)pointed  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, he  proceeds — "  There  are,  therefore,  evils  in  such  a  publica- 
tion that  are  utterly  unavoidable.,  and  that  of  bulk  is  one.  I  must 
observ'e,  however,  that  it  is  by  far  a  greater  evil  to  the  editor  than  to 
any  of  his  readers  ;  fnr  he  is  oblijctl  to  provide  this  quantity  how 
be  can,  but  they  are  not  bound  to  read  a  sin;.'-le  i)age  of  it.  I  have 
been  hitherto  able  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  my  friends,  materials 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  very  competent  judges,  have  been  valuable ; 
and  though  not  consisting  of  practical  husbandry,  yet  so  connected  with 
the  philosophy,  theoiy;,  and  virtually  even  tfith  the  pfaetiee  of  the  art,  as 
to  tender  the  work  a  valuable  repository,  without  leeurring  ataUto  pnc> 
lice.  Bat,  were  the  fact  otherwise,  and  these  additioiu  mere  make— 
weights,  it  is  the  pnbKc  neglect  of  practical  agriculture  that  should  be 
bhimed  lather  than  the  editor  of  such  a  publioatioo.  It  suy  be  cited  as 
a  proof  of  culpable  inattention  in  country  gentlemen,  in  the  eleigy  who 
farm,  and  in  opulent  tenantry,  that  they  do  not  give  better  encouiage- 
meat  tq  such  a  work,  which  uni|uestionably  contains  much  valuable  in* 
fimnation,  and  which  in  price  never  yet  arose  to  a  guinea  a-year.  Let 
thof^e  who  condemn  my  conduct  tell  me  if  the  Annals  are  not  deserving 
of  a  better  TCgukr  sale  than  360,  at  which  number  thvy  stand  at  this 
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time."       But  let  me/'  lie  very  sensibly  remarks,     l)a5?len  this  nnrmtive, 
which  has  run  to  a  length  I  ilid  not  expect^  it  will  always  he  so  when 
the  question  is  a  register  of  human  follies.  Would  to  Heaven  I  eould  con- 
clude without  adding  to  the  list !"    "  1  do  not  know/'  he  adds  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  sketch  of  his  own  life,     whether  I  have  in  this  narrative  suf- 
ficiently condemned  my  conduct,  though  I  sincerely  meant  it ;  for  I  sat 
down  much  more  inclined  to  write  a  satire  than  a  panegyric.    But  I  have 
spoken  so  much  of  my  own  imprudence,  that  I  must  throw  in  (the  candid 
will,  I  hope,  pardon  it)  a  word  of  apology.    I  have  not  been  imprudent 
to  indulge  myself  in  personal  gratifications.    The  money  which  1  liavc 
expended  in  far  different  pursuits  "would  have  supported  not  an  unhand- 
Moie  style  of  \mng.   It  would  ha?e  enabled  me  to  liave  given  my  friends, 
and  tlie  veiy  muBeimiB  tmrelleis  from  all  natioiis  who  have  honoared 
me  with  their  viiitf,  a  veij  diflbrent  leception.  It  would  have  enabled 
me  in  all  mj  vanona  ezcnnions^  both  at  home  and  abioad,  which  have 
not  in  agricnltunl  jonneyi  bllen  short  of  201,000  miles,  to  have  moved 
with  some  of  the  comforts  which  a  mann&ctufer  or  a  tiadesman  enjoys  in 
travelling ;  it  would,  in  a  wocd,  have  smoothed  a  thousand  of  those  as- 
perities wliich  have  harassed  me  thiough  life,  and  what  would  have  been 
a  wiser  course  far,  had  prudence  saved  it,  it  would  have  left  me  at  ease 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  my  children  would  have  had  no  leaaon 
to  complain  that  I  had  paid  a  great  deal  too  much  attention  to  the  public 
and  too  little  to  them."  In  conclusion,  he  dates  his  narrative 
**  from  the  fireside  of  my  chamber,  December  24, 1790/* 

In  Ang^  1791  (Annals,  v.  xvi.  p.  481)  we  find  that  Arthur 
Vonnp:  again  visited  the  celebrated  Bakew  ell  at  Disliley,  at'tf  r  a 
short  tour  which  they  made  together  in  Northamptonshire. 
**  Every  day/'  observes  Young,  after  viewing-  Bakcwell's  valuable  stock, 
"I  am  more  convinced  that  tljc  world  pays  attention  to  nothing-  so  much 
as  price.  If  Mr  Bake  well  gave  away  those  tujis,  which  he  lets,  as  the 
world  says,  for  L.l  000,  what  would  be  the  conseque  nce  ?  No  other  tlian  a 
mutton  value  would  be  fixed  upon  them,  and  he  would  scarcely  be  cold 
in  his  grave  before  the  breed  woidd  be  absolutely  lost  for  w«mt  of  care ; 
but  by  fixing  an  immense  j>rice  upon  them,  they  are  solicitously  and 
anxiously  attended  to,  and  will,  by  the  progress  of  improvement,  owing 
wholly  and  absolutely  to  price,  be  carried  to  a  perfection  of  which  we 
have  at  present  few  ideas  " 

In  1792,  Youii^  received  from  George  III.  a  present  of  a 
Merino  Kara,  a  kindness  wliieh  at  once  soothed  and  gratified 
our  author.  He  gave  au  engraving  of  it  in  the  Annals,  vol. 
xviL  p.  529  ;  and  he  there  remarked, — "How  many  millions  of 
men  aie  there  that  would  «nile  if  I  were  to  mention  the  sovereign  of  a 
great  empire  giving  a  ram  to  a  iivraer  as  an  event  that  merited  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  ;  my  ideas  are  cast  in  a  verj*  dtiTerent  mould,  and  1  be- 
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llevc  the  period  is  advancing  wiih  act  tdciaud  i.acc  tliat  shall  exhibit  cha- 
racters  in  a  light  totallv  nt-w,  that  shall  \>iiy  more  lioumgc  to  tht-  memory 
ofa  prioce  tlint  gave  ii  ram  to  u  farmer  than  for  wielding  the  sceptre, 
obeyed  alike  upon  the  Ganges  and  the  Thames."  *'  When  we  see,"  be 
adds,  **  tbo  royul  punuita  taking  such  a  direction*  we  may  bb&Ij  ooa- 
elude,  that  the  piihlie  meaiuies,  which,  in  certain  iaitaneet,  have  htm 
CO  hostile  to  the  ngricnltiiie  of  thia  country,  have  nothing  is  oombob 
with  tlie  opinioM  of  our  giaoioua  soveieign ;  gneh  meaanm  aio  the  woA 
of  wen  who  aerer  foil  Ibr  hufhandiy,  who  nerer  pnetSaedy  who  noTer 
loved  it ;  it  is  not  such  men  who  give  lams  to  fiirmeB." 

A  new  arena  for  the  display  of  hii  talents  now  opened  for 
Youn^.  The  Board  of  Ajrriculture  was  established  in  1793, 
of  uhieh  be  was  immediately  appointed  the  secretary,  with  a 
>alary  of  L.400  per  anuum,  and  an  ottieial  residence.  When 
lie  received  thia  appointraentt  one  so  congenial  to  his  tasteSf 
he  had  juat  completed  the  purchase  of  an  estate  of  4000  acres 
of  poor  waate  land  in  the  north  of  England,  which  he  intended 
to  bring  into  cultivation ;  but  these  views  were  now  abandoned ; 
he  entered  upon  a  situation  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
He  describes  the  Society  at  p.  129  of  vol.  xxi.  of  his  Annals. 
But  from  the  first,  this  long  since  defunct  Board  of  Agriculture 
laboured  under  many  difficulties,  and  had  to  contend  against 
much  mismanagement,  too  strong  a  political  feeling,  and,  per- 
haps, the  disadvantage  of  being  a  government  board. 

In  vol.  xziii.  p.  172,  Young  describes  his  visit  at  Sandal* 
ford,  near  Newbury,  to  Mrs  Montague,  and  also  to  the  farm 
of  Prosperous,  where  once  dwelt  the  equally  celebrated  and 
the  equally  irritable  Jethro  Tull.  "  I  took,"  h  V  remarks,  the 
opportunity  of  a  few  very  afrreeablf  days  passed  in  this  mansion  of  taste 
nnd  genius,  to  go  to  Prosperous  farm,  once  the  estate  and  residence  of 
the  celebrated  Jethro  Tull,  ^rhich  he  has  rendered  for  ever  famous  by  a 
work  which  will  unquestionably  carrj'  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity. 
Here  it  was  that  he  practised  and  registered  that  drill  culture  which  has 
been  the  origin  of  so  many  experiments,  and  the  basis  of  so  many  pubH- 
cations,  in  dmott  eveiy  language  of  Europe.  The  house  itself,  not  the 
less  intereatlng  to  me  for  being  so  very  humble,  tiled  as  pait  of  it  is  with 
ghuced  tiles  of  Toll's  own  maBulheture,  was  aa  object,  for  I  have  a  veiy 
gfeat  though  mdaacholy  pleasma  in  viewing  hnildiigs  and  spots  that 
have  been  the  lesidenoe  of  poisons  who  lendered  themselvca  celehfated 
by  their  actions  or  their  writings,  and  particularly  such  as  were  noted  for 
their  exertions  in  husbandry.  Every  part  of  his  works  manifests  strong 
alents,  and  no  mconsideiable  learning,  and  he  has  left  a  name  in  the 
world  which  will  probably  last  at  long  as  the  globe  we  inhal^t.'* 
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Jn  Tolume  xxxiii.,  Vouug  commenced,  p.  577,  liis  exceileut 
enay  on  maniires— an  attempt  in  which  he  met  with  his  usual 
toccess,  and  conducted  with  all  his  wonted  energy.  He  saw 
yery  clearly  the  importance  of  researches  into  the  properties 
of  the  various  manures  employed  by  the  ivrmers,  and  here  it 
was  that  he  laboured  with  very  considerable  advanta«^'o,  and 
with  an  industry  which  appeared  never  to  relax.  On  this 
theme  he  was  ever  practical — full  of  research,  ready  at  inven- 
tk>n,  and  noting  the  results  of  his  trials,  whether  successful 
or  otherwise,  with  ail  the  anxiety  of  a  lover  of  truth. 

No  one  could  love  hb  country  with  more  warmth  than 
Arthur  Young,  his  devotion  to  liberty,  and  improvements  of 
all  kinds,  was  equally  intense.  Ho  let  no  occasion  escape  htm 
to  promote  the  interests  of  either.  He  says,  p.  486,  vol.  xxxix. 
when  speaking  of  the  well  known  Travels  in  the  East. 
"  Shaw  describes  a  country  and  climate  its  delicious  as  imagination  can 
paint,  excellent  in  two  circumstances  esfsential  in  such  an  inquiry — health 
of  hody  and  vigour  of  Diind.  The  first  is  the  most  solid  foundation  of 
bumau  happiness,  the  hitter  es^tntial  to  assert  and  protect  that  indepen- 
dence and  liberty,  witliout  whieh,  all  the  rest  is  <if  little  account.  The 
soft,  effeminate,  and  indolent  inhabitants  of  rich  plains  under  a  hot  sun, 
are  all  over  the  world  driven  like  sheep  before  a  handful  of  mountaineers." 

The  great  defect  which  pervades  the  Annals  of  Ai^icul- 
tnre,  now  became  more  and  more  prominent — ^an  intense  love 
of  political,  and  even  religious  disputation,  statistical  calou* 
lations  too,  acts  of  Parliament  of  full  length,  revenue  accounts 
of  all  kinds  were  admitted  in  the  greatest  profusion ;  in  €sct, 
the  whole  affair  was  managed  with  bnt  little  editorial  skill. 
Some  of  the  articles  are  of  an  unnecessary  leni^th,  ])ut  the 
great  mass  by  far  too  brief.  These  defects  evidently  became 
more  apparent  about  the  period  that  he  entered  npon  his  du- 
ties as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture — ^he  had  then  to 
attend  to  the  Interest  of  another  periodical  on  **  the  Commu- 
nications to  the  Board,*'  and  must  have  had  many  other  ha* 
rassing  occupations.  These  defects,  however,  were  soon  sup- 
plied, and  from  the  period  to  which  T  have  alluded,  till  his  in- 
creasinsf  blindnes.s  and  other  causes,  induced  the  publication  of 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture  to  cease  in  1807,  a  new  and  per- 
hvpB  improved  style  pervaded  its  pages ;  it  was  printed  no 
longer  by  a  country  printer ;  had  for  its  publisher  Sir  Richard 
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Pliillips,  ami  for  its  assisUiiit  cilitor,  the  Kev.  Arthur  Vounq-. 
the  son  of  ihv  subject  of  this  nu  nioir,  nlio  being  deputed  in 
1806  to  visit  St  Petersburg,  to  eonimunicate  to  the  Uus^inns 
the  agricultural  iuiprovemeuta  of  Eogland,  purchased  an  estate 
in  and  settled  in  the  Crimea. 

During  the  period  that  Young  edited  the  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture— and  the  same  remark  wQl,  in  general,  apply  to'^all 
Ills  published  works — ^he  laboured  on  all  occasions  to  promote 
the  incrt  asid  prosperity  of  the  fanner:  thus  he  enforced  with 
luuoli  tiil»'ut  and  zeal  the  general  introduction  of  green  crops, 
lusteod  of  I  lie  often-repeated  fallows,  and  the  bad  rotation  of 
crops,  Avhich  had  hitlierto  been  tlio  miserable  custom  of  the 
Engliidi  farmers.  He  told  them  very  correctly,  that  whenever 
very  good  or  very  had  husbandry  is  found  on  arable  land*  it  is 
more  the  result  of  a  right  or  wrong  arrangement  of  crops  than 
.  of  any  other  circumstance ;  that  no  district  is  well  cultivated 
under  hatl  rotations,  while  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  any 
badly  cultivated  under  such  as  are  good.  This,  and  the  more 
general  introduction  of  the  drill,  were  perhaps  the  two  greatest 
improvements  made  in  agriculture  during  Young's  time,  it 
is  true  that  other  highly  important  efforts  were  made  to  add 
to  the  productiveness  o^our  island*  that  more  attention  began 
to  he  paid  to  the  use  of  improved  varieties  of  grass-seeds  and 
agricultural  implements,  but  none  of  these  were  ei|ual  in  im- 
portance to  the  two  lirst  named  improvements.  Young,  too, 
di«l  not  omit  to  pay  attention  to  the  improvement  of  live 
stock ;  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Bakewell  of  Dishley, 
CuUey  of  Fenton,  CoUings  of  Brampton,  and  other  great  and 
eminently  successful  breeders,  to  whose  merits  he  was  ever 
nobly  and  zeakrasly  ready  to  bear  testimony — assisting  them 
on  all  possll)le  occasions,  both  publicly  and  in  private,  with  his 
c<*uus(.'l  and  liis  eiicuuragement.  There  is,  in  truth,  in  none 
of  Arthur  \  oung's  works,  any  ti'ace.s  of  a  want  of  liberality, 
or  of  any  attempts  to  damn  with  faiut  praise"  those  who 
were,  like  himself,  exerting  tliemselves  in  favour  of  the  culti'* 
vators  of  England.  And  if  his  various  practical  text-books 
for  the  use  of  iiirmers  are  not  now  so  generally  read  as  for- 
)nerly,  it  is  merely  Ijecause  thv  great  march  of  discoveries, 
many  ot  whicli  Voung  hiiuself  suggested,  lui>  caused  them  to 
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be  su|)|»lantt'(l  hy  oilier  works,  wlneli  contain  more  inoderii, 

and  more  clearly  establislieil  fiu  tsi,  than  those  of  which  he 

had  the  advantage  of  possessing. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  chief  of  Arthur  Young's 

published  works l.  The  Fanner's  Letteis^  1707«  8vo,  1  vol  ;  a  se- 
cond ToL  1771,  8vo.— 2,  A  Six  Weeks'  Tour  thtongfa  the  Soulhem 
Counties  of  Enghmd  and  Wales,  I76a-e9, 8vo.— 0.  A  Tieatise  on  Hogs, 
1769,  8fOd— 4.  A  Six  Months'  Tour  through  the  North  of  England,  1770, 
4  fOls.  8vo.— A.  The  Parmer's  ihiu]o,  1770,  2  vols.  8vo.--6.  Rural  Eco- 
nOBiy,  1770,  8vo. — 7.  A  Course  of  Experimental  A^priculturc,  1770,  *J  voln. 
4to. — 8.  The  Farmer's  To\ir,  1770,  4  vols.  Ovo. — 9.  Proposals  for  Num- 
bering the  People,  1771^  8vo. — 10.  Observations  on  Waste  Lands,  1772, 
8vo.— 11.  Political  ArithmeUe,  1774,  Bvo.-— 12.  Tour  in  Ireland,  1780,  2 
vols.  8vo. — in.  An  Kssay  on  Coleseed,  Ovo. — 14.  Annals  of  Agrieulture, 
8vo,  1790  to  1804,  44  volumes. — 15.  On  the  Wool  Question,  1787,  8vo. 
— 16.  The  Example  of  u  Fanner,  1793,  8vo. — 17.  Travel;*  in  France, 
1792,  1794,  4to.— 18.  The  Agriculture  of  Suffolk,  1797,  8vo.— 19.  The 
Agriculture  of  Lincoln>hire,  1799,  Jh  o. — 20.  (  hi  tht-  Application  of  \\  astc 
Land,  1799,  8vo.— 21.  The  Farmer  s  Kalcmlar,  1800-1-2-3-4,  4  vols. 
8vo. — 22.  Efesay  on  Manures,  IU04,  Hvo. — 21).  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Essex,  180(;-7,  2  voN.  8vo,— 24.  Report  on  Inclosiires,  1807-9.  Rvo. — 
25.  View  of  the  Agrieulture  of  Oxford.shire,  180H.  »vo.— 20.  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  Sussex,  IBOR,  8vo. — 27.<hi  tlic  Board  of  Agriculture,  1809, 
Svo. — 2d.  On  the  liusbuudry  of  I^ikcwell,  Arbuthnot,  aiid  DuckcU, 
1811,  8vo.— 29.  On  Money,  1812,  8vo.»30.  Esitay  on  Manures,  XkM" 
spa's  Jwrnai,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  120. 

1  have,  however,  the  more  closely  followed,  in  tins  essay,  the 
course  of  the  "  Annals,  '  because  I  feel  tbat  witb  its  publica- 
tion most  of  the  public  etl'orts  of  Younu:  are  closely  related. 
During  iia  progress  he  travelled — and  he  always  published  a 
popular  description  of  his  travels — over  most  |>arts  of  England, 
into  Ireland,  and  in  France. 

In  1793,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  animated,  as  lie  always 
was,  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  he  completed  the  purchase  of 
4400  acres  of  waste  land  in  Yorkshire,  intendin^f  to  bring  it 
into  cultivation.  Hut  other  objects  now  attracted  bis  atten- 
tion. The  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  tlie  motion  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  was  established,  as  I  have  before  described,  in  1793, 
and  he  was  immediately  made  its  Secretary.  *'  An  mdividual," 
uyu  Dr  Paris,  **  u  rsiely  appointed  to  an  official  (situation  on  account  of 
his  p0Sset»i>iug,  in  an  eminent  degree,  those  qualifications  which  ito  duli^ 
ssqoiie ;  but  in  the  instance  of  Vouog  this  was  undoubtedly  the  fiiet  i 
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1^8  gwieial  wd  pfoHnnid  knowledge  in  agncnltufe  was  the  4Nily  oifeim- 
vlanee  tliat  narked  bim  as  the  moat  ptoper  peison  to  fill  a  •ituation  in 
eveiy  nspect  so  important  and  honoumblc."  "  The  giatificatieQ/'  he 
observed>"of  being  elected  into  a  situation  in  which  opportunities  of 
still  giving  an  humble  aid  to  the  good  cause  of  the  plough  could  seaicely 
fldl  of  presenting  themselTeSf  would  not  permit  me  to  decline  the  appoinU 
menty  although,  to  a  person  established  in  the  oountrjj  the  salaij  (L.400 
per  annum,  Aviih  an  official  residence)  was  not  that  pecuniary  object 
wliich  lias  Weil  represented.  Wliat  a  change  in  the  destination  of  a 
roan's  life  !  Instead  of  cnterinpf,  as  I  proposed,  the  solitary  lord  of  4000 
acres,  in  tlie  keen  atroospluTc  <^  lofty  rocks  and  mountain  torrents,  with 
a  little  erention  rii^ing  gradually  around  me.  making  the  di>sert  smile  with 
cultivnlion,  and  grouse  givin;^  way  to  an  industrious  population,  active 
and  cncrfjctic,  thouj^li  remote  and  tranquil,  and  every  instant  of  my  exist- 
enee  making  two  blades  of  rrnxss  to  grow  where  not  one  was  found  before 
— bvliold  me  at  a  desk,  in  the  smoke,  the  fog,  the  din  of  Whitehall.  The 
die,  however,  is  cast;  and  my  steps  may  still  be  oietaphorically  said  to 
be  in  the  furrow." 

Id  1801,  by  the  express  direction  of  the  French  (ioveni- 
roent,  his  works  were  translated  and  published  at  Paris,  in 
20  volumes  oetavo,  with  the  title  of   Le  CmitivaieMrAi^Mt,** 

He  reoeived  in  1808,  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  gold 

medal  for  long  nnd  faithful  services  to  agrifulture.**  Shortly 
after  this  just  tribute  V)  liis  isurits,  liowcvcr,  **  his  .'icrivc  pur- 
suits received  a  s<  vere  eheck  from  tlie  falhire  of  liis  eyes  ;  an  incipient  ca- 
taract bctr.'^ycd  itself,  and  he  soon  becaujc  unable  to  take  his  usual  ex- 
ercise ;  liis  (ll^eslion,  therefore,  beeanu"  disordered,  and  I  have  no  doubt," 
ohserves  Dr  Paris,  ■  but  that  the  fatal  disease  which  terminated  his  exist- 
ence, is  to  be  attributed  to  this  sudden  change  in  his  habits.  It  is  a  veij 
lemaikahle  fitct,  that  duiln^^  his  whole  Ufo,  wliich  was  bleated  with  aa 
uainteirapteil  sbara  of  healthy  he  entertained  the  greatest  honor  of  two 
diaeaaes, — blindness  and  the  stone ;  and  we  find  him  afflicted  with  the  for- 
mer at  seventy  years  of  age,  alter  an  unsnccessfhl  opemtion  in  1811 ;  and 
that  at  the  advanced  period  of  eighty,  his  life  was  terminated  by  the  se- 
vere sulMnge  attendant  upon  the  latter.  Althongh  hia  bKadness  deprived 
agrienhue  of  an  active  and  laborkms  investigator,  yet  the  polilical  eco- 
nomist coatiauad  to  derive  ftom  his  extensive  knowle^g*  and  soimd 
judgment  most  valuable  assistance ;  and  he  was  continually  consulted  and 
examined  upon  various  subjects,  whicli  occupied  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
llient  The  Board  of  Agriculture  also  continued  to  profit  by  his  assist- 
aaoe,— he  delivered  before  them  a  variety  of  h ctures  upon  the  application 
of  manures  and  the  improvement  of  vrastc  lands,  and  on  other  subjects  oi 
pmctical  importance.  Nor  did  he  abandon  those  habits  of  industry  which 
Iwd  ever  diatingubbed  him ;  he  loee  e\'cry  morning  at  live  o  clock,  and 
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regularly  heard  the  diflercnL  now  works  read  ;  he  was  id^o  enjjpigcd  in 
preparing  for  tlie  press  a  large  work  on  tlie  eleraents  and  practice  of 
agrieulturc,  wliicli  contains  liis  experiments  and  observations  made  dur- 
ing a  ])erlod  of  lirty  years." 

From  the  conclusion  of  his  great  work,  the  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture in  1807,  to  the  period  of  his  death,  Arthur  Young  con- 
tinued unwearied  at  his  post,  endeayouring,  on  all  occasions, 
to  serve  the  cultivators  of  his  country,  not  only  as  secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  by  his  county  surveys,  and 
other  considerable  works,  but  by  his  visits  to  various  agricul- 
tural districts.  But  old  age  gradually  crept  on,  and  with  it 
came  one  or  two  of  its  complaints,  and  at  length  he  was  seized 
by  the  disorder  which  at  last  carried  him  to  his  grave.  His 
end  was  peace  ;  he  died  as  tranciuilly  as  the  old  British  farmer 
should  do ; — "  Pious  resignation,'*  says  Dr  Paris,  cheered 
him  in  his  illness,  and  not  a  murmur  of  complaint  was  heard 
to  escape  his  lips."  He  died  on  the  12th  of  April  1820,  at  his 
house  in  Sackville  Street,  and  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Bradfield,  near  Burv  St  Edmunds.  "  Mis  numerous  works'* 
are  pretty  correctly  described  by  his  biograi)her,  as  being  "  dis- 
tinguished by  vivacity  of  thought,  quickness  of  imagination, 
bias  to  calculation,  and  fondness  for  political  speculation  ;  atid 
had  they  been  less  successful,  posterity  might,  perhaps,  have 
regarded  these  traits  of  genius  as  fatal  defects,  and  as  pregnant 
sources  of  fallacy  and  disappointment.'"  And  here  Dr  Paris 
was  evidently  unwillinjr  to  acknowledcje  what  truth  did  not 
allow  him  to  deny,  that  these  traits  in  the  works  of  Young 
did  detract,  and  materially  too,  from  his  sphere  of  usefulness ; 
for  with  all  his  abilities,  ho  was  much  too  often  and  too  keenly 
occupied  in  political  affairs,  to  allow  him  to  have  a  fair  hear- 
ing from  those  who  disagpreed  with  him  in  his  opinions.  By 
such  he  was  naturally  suspected  and  disregarded ;  yet  in  spite 
of  an  these  drawbacks,  the  career  which  he  ran  was  both  use- 
ful and  honourable,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  did,  it  is  true,  less  for  agricul- 
ture, by  his  own  discoveries,  than  by  his  published  works,  but 
in  these  last,  the  sensation  he  produced  was  not  only  very  con- 
siderable, but  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  English  farmer  ; 
for  he  made  agriculture  generafly  popular, — ^he  induced  the 
high  and  powerful  of  the  land  to  engage  in  farming,— he  raiso^i 
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he  created,  a  new  toue  uinoiigst  the  cultivators  ol  our  island ; 
lie  stimulated  inquiry,  he  instituted  experiments,  he  taught 
his  contemporary  farmers,  and  he  instructed  them  truly  too, 
that  their  profession  was  one  which  could  never  be  completely 
learned,  but  that  it  was  a  noble  pursuit,  which  would  erer  well 
repay  the  most  anxious,  the  most  laborious,  inquirer,  for  alt 
his  searches  after  knowledge.  And  although  Arthur  Young 
has  heen  siuce  well  followed  bv  nianv  writers  who  have  had 
the  benetit  of  his  experience,  without  possessing  more  zeal  or 
more  energy,  yet  he  will  ever  be  entitled  to  the  grateful  re- 
membranoe  of  the  British  iiurmer,  as  being  the  first  modem 
author  who  stimulated  that  noble  march  of  improYement  of 
which  we  are  now  happily  reaping  the  advantage. 


ON  INSECTS  MOST  INJUBIOUS  TO  VEGETABLES  AND  ANIMALS,  AND 

THE  MEANS  BEST  CALCULATED  TO  COUNTERACT  THEIR  RAVAOlS. 
 No.  XIII. 

By  James  Ddkcan,  M.  W.  iis 

'  The  two  moths  which  constitute  the  genus  Porthesia  (a 
term  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  devastation^ are 

always  common  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  times 
increase  to  a  very  injurious  extent.  Indeed,  they  niay  be 
ranked  among  the  most  prejudicial  inlmbiting  Britain;  and 
one  of  them  is  remarkable  for  Iiaving  on  one  occasion  given  rise 
to  a  degree  of  ahinn  in  England  greater  than  perhaps  was 
ever  produced  by  a  similar  cause. 

YtUoW'iaikd  moth,  ParihesSa  ekrygorrkma,  Donovan*s  Brit 
Ins.  vol.  1.  pi.  10.  The  distinctive  properties  of  this  genus  are 
to  be  found  in  the  short  palpi,  with  the  basal  joint  very  minute  ; 
the  antenna?  short  and  bipectinated  in  both  sexes,  but  the  pec- 
tinations shortest  in  the  females  ;  the  spiral  tongue  very  sliort ; 
vrings  deilexed  and  nearly  trigonate,  thickly  clothed  with 
scales ;  legs  thick  and  very  hairy ;  abdomen  with  a  large  tuft 
of  hairs  at  the  hinder  extremity.  The  species  above  named 
measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  wings,  the  fe- 
male often  somewhat  larger  ;  the  general  colour  of  the  surface 
.'jnovv-wbite  :  shaft  of  tlie  a!»tennje  white,  the  i)ectiiuttions  dull 
yellow  ;  upper  wing^  with  a  dusky  sj)ot  on  tlie  hinder  angle 
next  the  body,  very  distinct  in  the  male,  but  neaily  ubliterut- 
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ed  in  the  female,  underside  of  the  same  wings  with  a  broud 
duky  doud ;  abdomen  white,  the  large  hairy  tuft  at  the  extre* 
mity  ydlov,  inclining  to  tawny. 

The  female  nsnally  lays  her  eggs  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  of  trees ;  and  as  the  caterpillars  feed  on  a  great  variety 
of  trees  witli  apparently  equal  relish,  she  is  no  way  particu- 
lar in  her  choice  ;  fruit-trees,  unfortunately,  are  often  select- 
ed. The  egg6  are  round,  and  of  a  golden  yellow,  one  female 
depositing  from  two  to  three  hundred.  They  are  Uid  in  a 
heap,  and  oarefiiUy  corered  up  with  the  down  which  composes 
Ae  tuft  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Thb  she  plucks  off 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  anal  pincers,  apparently  bestowed  on  her 
For  the  express  purpose  ;  and  with  the  .same  instrument  she 
arninges  the  eggs,  and  spreads  over  tlieni  the  thatcli  which  in 
to  form  a  defence  from  the  weather.  The  caterpillars  com- 
monly make  their  appearance  in  June  and  July.  When  young, 
they  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  with  a  black  head,  a  dark 
ring  round  the  neck,  and  fomr  rows  of  dark  dots  along  the 
back.  The  colour  of  the  full  grown  caterpillar  is  dusky,  with 
a  broad  red  band  on  the  back,  divided  by  a  narrow  black  line ; 
there  is  a  scries  of  white  spots  on  the  sides,  and  a  red  line  be- 
neath. In  all  the  stages  of  its  growth,  it  is  thickly  covered 
with  hair,  rising  in  dense  tufts  from  each  segment. 

These  caterpillars  are,  strictly*  speaking,  gregarious ;  not 
only  feeding  in  company,  but  liTmg  in  colonies  under  a  com- 
mon tent  constructed  by  their  united  labours.  When  a  de- 
tachment of  them  are  about  to  commence  eating  a  leaf,  they 
make  a  web  over  themselves,  drawing  threads  I'roni  one  side  to 
another  so  as  to  make  the  leaf  bulge  a  little  outwards.  Linder 
this  awning  they  live  in  comparative  security  both  from  un- 
faTOorable  weather  and  the  attacks  of  parasitical  hymenoptera  ; 
and  as  they  consume  only  the  pulpy  substance  of  the  leaft 
the  floor  of  their  dwelling  continues  sufficiently  strong  to  sup- 
port them.  One  leaf  being  in  this  way  disposed  of,  they  repair 
to  another,  and  repeat  the  same  process,  frequently  taking 
the  additional  precaution  of  fastening  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf 
to  the  twig  from  which  it  springs,  that  it  may  not  be  borne  do^^  n 
by  their  weight.  These,  however,  are  but  slight  and  tempo- 
rary structures ;  they  form  others  of  a  more  exteuuive  as  well  as 
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substantial  kind,  which  afford  better  protection  in  bad  weather, 
and  serve  them  for  a  dwellinj]r  during  the  winter  months. 
This  they  do  by  winding  threads  round  the  extremities  of  the 
thooU,  and  matting  them  together  till  they  form  a  dense  and 
strong  web  of  grey  silk ;  most  commonly  a  few  leares  are  in- 
cluded, which  senre  to  thicken  the  walls  and  render  them 
more  compact.  These  nests  have,  of  com*se,  no  regiilar  form, 
as  that  is  wholly  determined  by  the  disposition  of  the  twigs 
on  which  they  happen  to  be  placed.  When  they  are  in  a  com- 
plete state,  as  an  abode  for  the  winter,  they  are  fonnd,  on  being 
laid  open,  to  be  dirided  into  many  compartments,  each  of 
which  is  inhabited  by  one  or  more  individnals.  The  walla  of 
these  chambers  are  thickened  as  the  weather  beoomee  colder, 
and  they  doubtless  render  the  abode  greatly  more  comfortable 
than  if  the  whole  formed  one  cavitv.  Thevgenerallv  cease  feed- 
ingabont  the  middle  of  September;oceasionally  leave  their  quar- 
ters for  a  short  period  during  warm  days  in  November,  but 
nerer  go  to  any  distance ;  and  after  the  termination  of  the  last 
mentioned  month,  they  nsually  become  torpid.  Scarcely  any 
degree  of  frost  that  oecors  kills  them ;  they  hare  been  known 
to  continue  nninjured  when  the  thermometer  was  00*^  below 
zero. 

These  caterpillars  leave  their  wintiT  (piiirters  as  >«)oh  as 
the  w^armth  of  spring  is  sbmewhat  confirmed.  They  then 
scatter  themselTCS  over  the  trees,  and  attack  the  buds  as  these 
are  beginning  to  expand,  freqnenting  the  sides  of,  the  tree  most 
exposed  to  the  son.  If  the  weather  be  Qngental,  some  of 
them  occasionally  spin  oOTerings  of  web,  as  on  ^e  preceding 
summer,  or  repair  again  to  the  old  winter  nest  for  temporary 
shelter.  After  several  moultings,  or  changes  of  skin,  thty 
reach  their  full  <^'owth,  when  they  present  the  appearance 
formerly  described.  They  then  prepare  for  becoming  pupw, 
when  several  of  them  unite  in  drawing  a  few  leaves  together 
into  a  kind  of  ball,  witiiin  which  they  weare  a  brown  web^ 
which  eavelopes  a  greater  or  less  number  of  them,  commonly 
from  six  to  ten,  while  they  are  in  this  dormant  stage  of  their 
metamorphosis. 

As  these  caterpillars,  as  already  intimated,  are  polyphaLrmj.s, 
no  kind  of  tree  can  be  considered  secure  from  theii*  invasions, 
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Irat  pear  and  apple  trees,  the  hawthorn  and  sloei  the  oak  and 
elm,  are  by  hr  tiie  most  subject  to  their  depredations.  The 
habits  of  the  species  next  to  be  desoribedt  are  in  every  reject 
similar ;  and  any  reniedial  or  preventive  measures  that  oan  be 

suggested,  will  apply  equally  to  buth. 

Brown-failed  Moth.  Porfhe^ia  aurijfua.  Donovan's  13rit.  Ins. 
^x.  pi.  555.  l^haL  Bomb^z  phaorrhcea,  Curtis.  Scarcely  so 
large  as  F.  eArysarrhcea ;  wings  pure  white  above,  the  under- 
side of  the  npper  pair  with  a  narirow  dusky  cloud  towards  the 
anterior  margin  in  the  male,  but  wanting  in  the  female ;  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen  white,  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  latter 
'  with  a  yellowish  tuft  in  the  male,  the  corresponding  tutt  in 
the  female  being  brown;  shaft  of  the  autenns  white,  the  pec- 
tinations rust-red. 

The  caterpillar  is  dusky,  with  two  red  lines  on  the  back, 
and  a  white  streak  on  the  sides  intermpted  at  intervab ;  the 
lateral  tafts  of  hain  white.  According  to  CurtiB^  who  pub- 
Hdied  an  excellent  account  ei  the  ravages  of  this  creature  in 

1782,  "  It  is  found  on  the  hawthorn  most  pUiitifiilly,  oak  the  same, 
-elm  very  plentifully,  most  fruit-trees  the  same,  black  thorn  plentifully, 
rosc-trces  the  same,  bramble  the  same,  on  the  willow  and  pojtlar 
gcMce.  None  have  been  noticed  on  the  elder,  walnut,  ash,  Gr,  or 
hetteccOQi  plants;  vrith  respect  to  fnut-trees,  the  injuries  thej  siutaio 
are  most  serious,  as  in  destroying  the  blossoms  as  yet  in  the  bad,  they  also 
destroy  the  ftuit  in  embryo ;  the  owners  of  oreliarids>  therelbreyhaire  great 
isaaen  to  be  ahumcd."  In  the  snnmier  of  the  year  above  men* 
tioned  this  insect  abounded  to  an  extent  of  whieh  probably  no 
previous  example  liad  ever  occurred  in  this  country.  In  many 
of  the  parishes  near  London,  subscriptions  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  people  to  gather  the  webs  from  the  trees, 
te  whidh  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  the  bushel. 
Their  prodigiooa  abundance  may  be  learned  from  the  ^Mt^ 
that  in  one  parish  only,  that  of  dapham,  80  bushels  were 
collected  in  a  smgle  day.  The  webs,  with  their  contents*  were 
then  burnt  under  the  inspection  of  the  overseers  and  other 
parochial  functionaries.  The  occurrence  created  a  consider- 
able degree  of  alarm  ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  precursor  of  the 
plague,  and  the  greatest  apprehensions  prevailed  that  the  ca- 
terpillars,  after  defbtiattng  the  trees  and  bushes»  would  attack 
csm  and  pasture  giMses.  Under  tiM  fear  that  a  great  nation- 
al calamity  was  impending,  prayers  were  oiPered  up  in  many 
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of  the  churchies  tbat  the  country  might  be  delivered  from  such 
a  scourge. 

The  forests  and  orchards  of  Prance  have  often  suffered  from 
this  pest  ill  an  ecjiial  if  not  greater  degiee,  so  as  to  induce 
the  legislature  to  promulgate  ordonnances  for  their  dehtruc- 
tiou.  In  the  years  1828  and  1829,  they  were  very  generally 
prevalent,  and  caused  great  loss.  Every  year  botli  the  species 
are  more  or  less  plentiAil  in  Britain*  and  are  distributed 
throug^Kmt  the  whole  country,  although  they  multiply  most  in 
the  south. 

As  with  all  insects  liable  to  increase  bevond  due  limits,  both 
the  vellow  and  brown-tailed  moths  have  manv  natural  enc- 
niies  designed  to  keep  them  in  check.  A  very  minute  four- 
winged  parasitical  fly  oviposits  in  their  eggs,  and  these  are 
eonsumed  by  the  larvsB  in  great  numbers.  A  larger  parasite, 
an  Ichneumon,  pierees  the  catmpillar ;  and  other  carnivorous  in- 
sects greatly  contribute*  along  with  birds,  to  thin  their  numbers. 
As  to  the  artificial  means  that  should  be  adopted  ft>r  clearing 
the  trees,  various  methods  may  be  practised  with  greater  or 
less  success.  The  continental  plan  of  uncaterpillaring  the 
trees,  has  perhaps  more  to  recommend  it  in  tliis  instance 
than  in  any  other.  This  consists  of  cutting  off  the  twigs 
that  have  nests  attached  to  them;  and  as  these  are  often 
in  situations  when  they  cannot  ea«ly  be  reached  by  the 
hand,  a  peculiar  kind  of  instrument  is  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  nearly  the  same  as  what  is  called  an  averruncator 
in  this  country,  generally  consisting  of  a  pair  of  .strong  seis- 
aoVB,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  very  long  handle.  One  of  the 
blades  of  the  instnmient  is  moved  by  means  of  a  cord  running 
along  the  han.dle,  so  that  when  the  blades  are  separated  the 
twig  can  be  enclosed  between  them,  and  the  movable  one  being 
drawn  forcibly  down  by  the  cord,  easily  separates  the  twig. 

The  removal  of  the  nests,  either  by  the  above  instrument 
or  other  means,  is  most  effectively  performed  at  that  seiison 
of  the  year  when  the  catcq)illars  have  all  taken  shelter  within 
them  ;  at  other  times  their  oi)erations  will  receive  only  a  par- 
tial check  from  such  a  ineaiMU'e.  VV  hen  the  nests  are  collect- 
ed* the  be^t  plan  is  to  burn  them.  Detachments  feeding  under 
a  net-work  of  silk  may  bo  destroyed  at  any  time  during  the 
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spring  or  summer,  but  thU  is  dealing  with  tliem  too  much  in 
detail,  and  occasions  great  trouble.  Schmidberger  recom- 
mends that,  on  dwarf  and  low  trees,  the  eggs  should  be  sought 
for  Slid  destroyed*  They  form  a  mass  covered  with  gold  or 
hrown  cdoitred  hair,  and  are  therefore  not  easily  overlooked, 

INurticalarly  in  the  former  case.  «  Should  aU  tlie  mmmn  of  eggs," 
he  adds, "  have  escaped  onr  observationi  yet  the  eaterpiUan  which  iisiie 
ftom  them  cannot  long  remain  ooneealed,  aa  tliey  leave  the  tmeee  of 
their  anival  on  the  ahoots,  hy  eating  the  Icavee  and  only  leaving  the 
nervniee.  At  they  keep  cloee  together  at  fiist,  and  collect  together  again 
at  night,  they  may  he  taken  all  at  once  if  the  shoot  whereon  they  are 
encamped  be  cot  away  and  taken  out  of  the  garden.*' 

"  The  seeking  fat  and  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  catefpittais  on 
lolly  trees,  is,  however,  not  easily  accomplished ;  but  it  is  not  so  diiKcuU 
to  look  for  and  remove  the  pnpm.  I  liave  observed  that  the  caterpUlam 
are  fond  of  the  damson-tree  for  undeigoing  their  transformntlons  Id,  nnd 
theiefbce,  if  any  of  those  trees  arc  growing  among  or  near  the  lofty  apple 
or  pear-trees,  let  them  bo  searclu'd  in  the  latter  part  of  June  fiir  the  bails 
which  these  insects  tiave  made  for  their  retreat  while  in  the  pupa  state. 
If  tliere  are  no  damson-trees  in  the  garden,  let  tlie  drooping  branches  of 
the  pear  and  npple-trees,  particularly  of  the  latter,  be  examined,  as  the 
caterpillars  usually  descend  to  the  lowi-r  l)ranclies  to  undero;^o  pupation. 
How  inucli  the  luhour  of  clearing:  trees  of  caterpillars  in  autumn  ;m<l  spring- 
might  be  lessened,  if  people  would  but  take  the  trouble  of  looking  for  the 
insect  in  the  pupa  state 

It  is  stated  by  Stephens  that  the  two  moths  in  question  ap- 
pear in  the  perfect  state  in  Jnly  and  August,  and  care  shoukl 
be  taken  to  destroy  as  many  of  them  as  possible  on  their  fttat 
'  apjieartmee.    They  are  of  pretty  large  size,  and  a  bright  white 

colour,  so  that  tliere  is  not  tlie  least  difficulty  in  obst'rving 
them  :  luul  tliey  are  so  sln<j:^ish  and  inactive  in  their  move- 
ments, that  they  may  be  caught  with  the  utmost  ease.  It  is 
incumbent  on  every  gardener  and  forester  to  use  every  means 
in  his  poww  to  reduce  their  numbers  when  they  happen  to 
superabonnd ;  fbr,  by  neglecting  to  do  so,  he  not  only  sustains 
loss  himself,  but  becomes  the  means  of  injuring  the  property 
of  others. 

^alin  Moth.  Leiicoma  Salicis.  Donovan's  Brit.  Ins.  vol.  i. 
pi.  30. — This  genus  has  a  good  deal  of  affinity  to  that  last 
treated  of,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  greater 
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comparative  br^iuHh  an»l  semi-tmntparency  of  it«  wings,  th# 
♦liHVreiit  proportions  of  the  joints  of  the  palpi,  the  leprs  being 
nearly  destitute  of  hairs,  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen 
ia  the  female  without  a  tuft  of  down.  L.  Salicis  is  a  pretty 
insect,  the  wings  being  entirely  white,  with  a  rich  satin  ^oss ; 
such  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen ; 
the  antenns?  baire  the  shaft  white,  the  pectinatioiis  Uack; 
the  le<]^s  are  white,  with  black  rings.  The  wings  of  the  male 
expand  ratlier  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  the  female 
is  a  good  deal  larger. 

The  perfect  insects,  in  ordinary  seasons,  make  their  appear- 
anee  in  Jmie>  and  after  pairing,  the  female  lays  her  eggs  on 
the  trunk  or  leaves  of  willow  and  poplar  trees.  These  are  of 
a  greenish  colour,  and  each  cluster  is  coyered  and  protected 
by  a  white  smooth  scale-like  membrane  formed  of  brittle  silk. 
Tills  oci  uih  butli  OH  the  npper  aiul  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
and.  from  its  colour,  can  l)e  detected  w  ithout  much  difficidtv. 
The  caterpilhirs  are  hatched  in  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  days, 
and  immediately  disperse  over  the  tree,  for  they  have  none  of 
the  social  propensities  of  those  last  described.  When  mature, 
they  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  of 
a  dusky  hue,  spotted  with  red,  and  having  an  interrupted  se* 
ries  of  white  dots  along  the  back  ;  the  tufts  of  hair  yellowish. 
Tliey  are  often  so  plentiful  as  to  strip  willow  and  poplar  trees 
entirely  of  their  foliage,  in  consequence  of  which  young  plants 
not  unfrequently  perish.  They  pass  the  winter  in  a  solitary 
state,  taking  up  their  residence  in  a  crevice  of  the  trunk  or 
branches*  or  under  the  bark,  and  covering  the  opening  of  thefar 
retreat  with  a  thin  web.  They  are  transformed  into  chrysa- 
lides within  a  loosely  constructed  cocoon,  commonly  ))laced 
amonu"  u  few  leaves  drawn  together.  The  pupa  is  shining 
black,  with  iui'Ui  of  yellow  or  whitish  hair.  They  assume  this 
state  in  June. 

Methods  of  destroying  the  satin-moth  must  he  regulated  by 
the  consideration  of  the  above  partieiilars  in  its  history.  Many 
caterpillars  wouljl  be  killed  if  the  stems  of  the  trees  on  whidi 
they  abounded  were  rubbed  with  a  brudi,  or  something  simi- 
lar, late  in  autumn  or  in  winter  ;  and,  as  the  bark  of  willows 
haibours  many  other  noxious  insects,  the  benefit  would  not  he 
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confined  to  the  reuiovul  of  the  species  in  (juestion.  In  oaily 
Spring,  upon  first  leaving  their  winter  quarters,  the  eater- 
pillars  collect  in  numbers  about  the  fcjrks  of  the  branchefli 
wben  a  good  many  might  be  destroyed  without  much  trouble. 
If  an  attempt  be  made  to  oateh  the  moths  (and  this  remark 
applies  not  only  to  them,  but  to  others  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion), it  is  unnecessary  to  waste  time  in  hunting  for  the  males, 
which  are  more  plentiful  tliaii  the  other  sex,  but  to  confine  the 
pursuit  to  the  female,  which  is  easily  known  by  her  superior 
size  and  distended  abdomen. 

Black  Archei  Moth.  Ptiiura  monaeka,  Naturalist*s  Lib. 
Brit.  Moths,  pi.  ziz.  fig.  1, 2. — ^The  male  of  this  prettily  narked 
moth  expands  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  lines,  the  female  nearly 
two  inches.  Both  sexes  vary  much  in  their  markhigs,  but  the 
following  de>eiipliun  will  ajjply  to  the  majority  of  specimens. 
The  fore  wings  are  greyish-wliite,  with  numerous  black  spots 
and  transverse  waved  lines  of  the  same  colour  ;  there  is  a  re* 
gular  series  of  spots  along  the  terminal  border ;  hinder  wings 
brownish-grey,  inclining  to  white  behind,  the  iiinge  always 
white,  with  black  spots ;  thwax  white,  with  black  dorsal  spots ; 
abdomen  rose-red  behind. 

This  insect  is  not  generally  distributed  in  this  country, — 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  occurs  at  all  in  Scotland, — but  in 
certain  localities  it  sometimes  appears  in  great  numbers,  and  it 
is  so  well  known  for  its  ravages  among  the  pine  forests  of 
Germany  and  elsewhere,  thai  we  could  not  omit  taking  notice 
of  it  in  this  place.  The  female  insinuates  her  eggs,  by  means 
*  of  a  pretty  long  horny  ovipositor,  into  the  cracks  in  the  bark 
of  old  pines,  and  occasionally  of  other  trees  ;  they  are  laid  in 
clusters,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
hole.  They  arc  flat  on  the  sides,  so  tliat  they  can  be  packed 
pretty  closely  together,  and  they  are  sharp  and  rough  to  the 
touch.  In  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Contment  (it  does 
not  appear  whether  the  same  tiling  takes  place  in  this  coun- 
try), the  eggs  remain  unhatched  thronghout  the  winter,  the 
young  caterpillars  not  appearing  till  March  or  April.  They 
continue  in  company  for  a  while  in  an  inactive  state,  as  if 
waiting  to  acquire  strength  for  active  exertion,  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  destroying  them  which  should  not  be  allowed 
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to  escapo.  ^Vl^en  full  gi'own  tlicy  are  from  ono  and  a  half  to 
one  aiul  tliree  quarter  inches  long  ;  the  colour  greyish-brown, 
mixed  with  black ;  head  grey,  with  a  brown  line  along  the 
forehead,  ending  in  a  triangular-  spot  over  the  month ;  body 
with  a  brownish-grey  stripe  on  the  back,  a  little  interrupted 
before  reaching  the  hinder  extremity,  each  of  the  segments 
with  tufts  of  a  brownikh-grey  colour  tinged  with  blue,  those 
immediately  behind  the  head  being  longest  ;  pectoral  legs 
ycUuw.  The  pupa  or  chrysalis  is  l)rownish-black  for  a  while 
after  being  formed,  but  becomes  nearly  black,  with  tufts  of 
reddish-brown  hairs,  the  anal  extremity  beset  with  hook-shaped 
bristles.   It  is  inclosed  in  a  slight  web. 

This  insect  attacks  different  kinds  of  trees  besides  firs  and 
pines ;  it  has  been  most  frequently  observed  in  this  country  on 
the  oak  (particularly  in  the  New  Forest  ;  it  also  frequents 
elms,  limes,  and  willows.  These,  however,  it  commonly  leaves 
untouched  when  its  favourite  food  is  at  hand.  As  a  proof  of 
the  extent  to  which  its  depredations  are  sometimes  carried,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Bechstein  affirms  of  the  injury  it  com- 
mitted ui  the  years  1795  and  1798,  in  Vogthmd,  Prussia,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Prance,  that  *'  it  will  not  be  repaired  in  a 
iHuulred  years."  He  even  recommends  that,  when  other 
measures  are  found  insuHK'ieiit,  the  whole  of  the  trees  in  the 
infested  district  should  be  cut  down,  or  so  pruned  that  the  in- 
sects upon  them  may  be  completely  rooted  out ;  a  deplorable 
expedient  to  which,  it  is  hoped,  there  will  be  no  occasion  in 
ttiis  country  to  have- recourse. 

TAe  Antler  Moth.  CKaroMu  OraminU,  Donovan's  Brit. 
Ins.  xiii.  pi.  4.58.  The  essential  characters  of  this  genu« 
are,  that  the  two  lower  joints  of  the  palpi  are  >horter  than  the 
I'ollowing,  and  densely  covered  with  scales*  the  terminal  one 
elongate  and  acute ;  spiral  tongue,  long  ;  antenme  simple  in 
the  females,  more  or  less  pectinated  in  the  males ;  thorax  not 
crested ;  apex  of  the  abdomen  tufted  in  the  males.  The  spe- 
cies named  GraminU  is  thus  described  by  Stephens.  Head 
and  thorax  pale  griseous-brown  ;  anterior  wings  the  same,  with 
a  longitudinal  whitish  line  reaching  from  the  base  to  beyond 
the  middle,  and  giving  oH'  three  branches  in  the  direction  of 
the  nervures  towards  the  anal  angle  (it  is  from  thia  mark  that 
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tbe  insect  gets  its  English  name) ;  between  this  and  the  costa 
the  stigmata  are  placed ;  these  are  of  a  pale  luteoiis,  w  ith  the 
margin  paler;  the  spacu  between  and  on  the  margin  is  dusky  ; 
on  the  inside  of  the  longitudinal  line  is  an  elongate  hitescent 
stigmatiform  spot,  bordered  towards  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing 
with  black ;  beyond  the  ordinary  stignvata,  towards  the  hinder 
margin,  is  a  repanded  striga  of  somewhat  acute  black  streaks ; 
the  posterior  wings  are  fiiscous,  with  the  margins  darker  and 
the  cilia  yellowish ;  the  body  is  luscon8,  'and  the  antennnfer- 
mginoas ;  expansion  of  the  wings  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
to  an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  very  different  in  its  economy 
tVuin  any  of  those  above  noticed,  as  it  lives  under  ground  and 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  grasses.  The  eggs  are  probably  laid 
among  the  radical  leayes  of  plants,  and  as  soon  as  hatched  the 
caterpillars  find  theur  way  domwarda  and  dig  into  the  soil. 
The  caterpillar  is  brown  or  blackish,  with  light-yellowish 
stripes  along  the  back  and  sides ;  the  first  and  last  segments 
protected  by  a  hard  smooth  plate.  When  they  reach  their 
full  size  they  are  about  an  inch  long.  They  change  to  a  brown 
shining  pupa  towards  the  end  of  June,  enclosed  within  a  light 
cocoon,  under  moss,  among  stones,  or  in  such  like  places. 

The  iigury  done  to  pasture  land  by  this  moth  is  sometimes 
very  great.  It  seems  to  avoid  low-lying  meadows,  probably  ' 
on  account  of  their  dampness,  and  is  generally  found  in  hill- 
pastures.  It  appears  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
North  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  than  further  to  the  south. 
The  following  accoimt  conveys  a  good  notion  of  its  mode  of 
proceeding : — Tliough  the  dcYMtations  committed  by  the  lam  of  this 
moth  in  our  own  island  do  not  in  ^^neral  appear  to  bear  any  oompftrison 
with  lU  ravishes  in  the  Swedish  pastures,  yet  when,  ftom  tbe  foilure  of  .some 
of  the  checks  appointed  to  keep  it  within  proper  bounds,  the  species  is  led 
to  increase  unmole<?tcd,  its  effects  arc  very  apparent,  ns  the  following  in- 
stance will  shew.  Some  years  ago  (in  1824,  1  believe),  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  the  herbage  of  a  lartrc  portion  of  Skiddaw,  near  the  well 
Avliieh  most  tourists  vijiit  in  tlie  ascent  previous  to  climbing  to  the  sum- 
niit  of  the  last  Man,  comprisinfr  at  least  50  acres,  and  extending  some 
distance  down  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  was  observed,  even  from 
the  town  of  Keswick,  to  assume  a  dry  and  parched  appearance  ;  and  so 
marked  was  the  Hue  that  the  progress  made  by  the  larvw  down  tlie 
monntttin,  could  be  distinctly  noted.    Nor  was  the  change  of  eolonr  of 
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the  licibagc  ilic  only  thing  tliat  allracted  the  aitcntioD  of  tlic  good  fulks 
of  Kfswick  ;  large  flocks  of  rooks,  attracu  d  no  doul»t  by  the  abundance 
of  food  which  thet-c  larvce  afforde  d  Lhcm,  wi  re  every  morning  seen  wending 
their  way  to  the  spot,  both  from  the  rookeries  in  Lord's  Island  and  other 
places  in  the  vale  of  Kwwick,  and  also  from  those  of  distant  ultramon* 
tanft  porta  of  tbe  neighbourhood,  and  after  spending  the  day  in  preying 
upon  tbe  qnfortmuite  eateipi]bifi«  on  the  approMli  of  night,  rising  in  Me 
dense  dmid,  wid  disperting  to  tbetr  leapeiBtiTe  hones.  Though  tbei? 
immheis  iniuit  hftve  been  in  this  way  gieatly  ledaced^  yet  I  wm  infbtined 
bj  a  Tciy  intelligent  friend,  lesidtng  nt  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  that  ip 
Aogutt  the  moth  liteially  awaimed  throngbont  the  neiglibouriiood.  So 
completely  waa  Tegetation  deetiojed,  that,  on  a  vitit  to  the  spot  In  IttO, 
the  extent  of  theur  tavaget  was  distinctly  Ttsible,  being  veiy  simibr  to 
t|ie  ailhat  pfoduoed  by  the  bnining  of  heath,  vhieh  is  so  nmeh  pmetised 
09  all  ow  hillSi  Of  oomse^  the  ^naUty^  of  the  newly  grown  heibsge  wis 
materially  improred,  thns  afTording  another  instance  of  the  indirect  ad« 
Taatages  derired  firom  insects." 

On  It  8i|tifeqiteiit  occasion,  August  1831,  the  flame  writer 

found  the  moths  very  abundant  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
and  mentions  some  (urious  particulars  illustrative  of  their 
liabits.  One  morning  he  found  a  field  actually  swarming 
witU  them,  90  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  walk  without 
treading  upon  them  ;  but  upon  returning,  after  breakfaaty  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  specimens,  they  had  entirely  disap* 
pearedy  and  he  had  th^  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  single 
individual.  Next  day  not  one  was  to  be  seen,  but  about  se- 
ven o'clock  on  tbe  following  morning  they  again  appeared.* 
•*  Sudden  as  their  appearance  bad  been,  their  disappearance 
was  equally  so,  when,  as  with  one  general  consent,  about  half 
after  eight,  they  again  settled ;  and  their  flight  for  the  morn- 
ing being  over,  scarce  a  solitary  ^cjmen  was  any  where  to 
be  seen.  The  moths  flew  about  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  apparently  very  seldom  alighted,  hot  threaded 
their  way  most  dexterously  among  the  long  culms  of  the 
grasses.'** 

TAe  Dart  Moth.  A(jrotiH  Setfetum. — The  group  of  motlis  in- 
cluded under  the  generic  terra  Agrotis,  is  composed  of  a 
aiderable  number  of  species,  differing  a  good  deal  from  wik 
other  in  tcpfwrnamf  and  oumy  of  them  ap  fxtrepely  Tariabl* 
in  thefar  markings,  that  it  Is  tml  easy  to  determiae  what  ai# 
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their  •tMHiial  dittinetionB.  More  than  one  ipecies  are  if^U" 
rioois  to  grass  and  corn-fields ;  but  the  most  formidable,  not 
only  of  this  genus,  bnt  almost  of  the  whole  tribe  of  moths,  is 
that  named  above.  It  is  of  ordinary  size,  the  wings  expanding 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  an  indi  and  three  quarters.  The 
liead  and  thorax  are  pale  brown,  mixrd  with  grey,  the  fore- 
wings  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  pale  streak  at  tlic  base,  an 
undalated  one  before  the  stigma,  a  third  of  very  variable  form 
beyond  that,  and  finally  a  waved  band,  composed  of  pale  eres-> 
cent-shaped  spots  on  a  dark  ground,  towards  the  hinder  mar- 
gin ;  hinder  wings  white  (tinged  with  bine  in  the  female),  the 
nervures  a  little  dusky  ;  abdomen  ashy-brown.  These  may  be 
said  to  be  the  characteristic  marks  and  colours,  but  two  speci- 
mens are  scarcely  ever  found  in  every  respect  alike.  The  fore- 
wings  are  sometimes  of  a  very  dark  colour,  at  other  times  of 
an  ash-grey ;  and  endless  modifications  occur  in  other  particu- 
lars. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  earth,  and  the  caterpillars  are  dis« 

closed  from  them  in  ten  or  fourteen  days.  They  are  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  when  at  their  full  growth,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  goose-quili ;  the  body  cylindrical,  a  little  nar- 
rowed behind.  They  have  six  pectoral  feet,  as  is  the  cnse 
with  all  caterpillars,  and  ten  feet  on  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
body.  The  sur&ce  is  smootii  and  shining,  without  hairs,  beiug 
thus  extremely  well  adapted  for  gliding  among  loose  soil.  The 
prevailing  colours  are  brown  and  dark  grey,  arranged  alter- 
nately in  broad  stripes,  bnt  these  stripes  often  running  into 
each  other.  A  pale  line,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  darker 
bne^  runs  along  the  back ;  and  there  are  foiu:  faint  black  spots 
on  eaeh  segment.  The  head  is  yellowish-brown,  with  two  lines 
of  oonfiuent  dark  brown  spots,  running  firom  the  mouth  back* 
wards.  They  feed  principally  on  the  roots  of  oom,  occasion* 
ally  also  on  the  lower  leaves,  but  their  attacks  are  commonly 
confined  to  the  portion  of  the  plant  below  the  surface.  Various 
kinds  of  culinary  vegetables  likewise  suffer  from  them,  and 
also  turnip  lields  ;  but  it  is  as  an  enemy  of  the  corn  crops  that 
this  insect  is  chiefly  to  be  dreaded.  "  It  U  n  great  pest,"  says 
Stephens,  "in  several  districts,  and  abouiuls  to  a  most  dcstractivc  extent 
in  certain  years  ;  the  larvte  doing  incalculable  mischief  by  dcstroyinfr  the. 
jOQOg  corn,  insidioasly  devouring  the  xoots  and  base  of  the  plants  wliile 
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tWblndc  is  1»  ft  untoiK :lu  *l.  In  the  autmiin  of  1U2G,  and  tlie  succeeding 
Spring,  tin-  larvie  !il)uunded  ;  aiul  iu  June  following  the  imago  actually 
swarmed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ripley,  the  hedges  for  nearly  Chiee 
weeks  being  literally  alivo  witli  their  multitudes.  Aboitt  the  flune  peiiod 
the  hinds  in  ttic  neishbourhood  of  Barlisnij  in  Soflblk^  mete  similaily  vi- 
sited."* We  have  seen  large  fields  of  corn  in  the  Lowlands  of 
St'ollanil  so  seriously  injured  by  the  caterpillar  of  tliis  moth, 
that  they  had  to  he  reploughed  and  sown  anew,  (jermany, 
Poland,  and  Russia,  have  often  suffered  to  a  gi'eat  extent  from 
the  same  cause ;  and  the  government  of  the  Utter  country,  on 
*  one  occasion,  offered  by  public  advertisement  a  high  reward  to 
any  one  who  could  discover  an  effectual  remedy.  The  Ento- 
mological Society  of  London,  also,  made  it  the  subject  of  their 
prize  essay  lur  the  year  1839.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
our  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  this  moth  is  not  so  com- 
jjlete  as  is  desirable,  nor  are  the  means  of  preventing  its  ravages 
nitoo  ether  satisfactory.  The  caterpillars  proceeding  from  eggs 
laid  about  midsummer  or  in  autumn,  always  survive  the  win- 
ter, and  they  are  therefore  very  liable  to  attack  winter  wheat. 
When  the  weather,  however,  becomes  very  cold,  they  descend 
pretty  deeply  into  the  earth,  and  prepare  a  kind  of  cell  for 
thenii>elves,  in  which  they  remain  in  a  semi-dormant  state.  The 
approneli  of  spring  renews  their  activity,  and  they  are  in  full 
vigoiu'  just  about  the  time  the  young  braird  begins  to  cover 
the  fields  with  verdure.  The  change  to  a  pupa  takes  place  in 
the  end  of  May  or  June,  in  a  small  hollow,  a  little  beneath  the 
surface,  and  that  state  continues,  on  an  average,  for  about  four 
weeks. 

The  whole  life  of  the  insect,  therefore,  except  in  its  winged 
(ouditiuu,  is  subterranean,  or  nearly  so,  and  this  must  det<T- 
mine  the  nature  of  the  nu  tlxnls  to  be  adopted  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Several  of  the  plans  formerly  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose in  reference  to  root-eating  grubs — ^that  of  the  cockchafer, 
for  example,  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  present 
instance.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  attempt  to  kill  the 
moths  short]}  after  their  birth,  because,  for  the  reasons  stated 
by  Kollar,  it  is  swircely  possible  to  do  this  ettectively.  Tlie 
moth  does  not  fly  during  tiie  day,  and  it  is  so  inconspicuous, 

*  lUmtratioas  of  Beit.  Entom.  IlaQatallaiA,  vol.  iL  p.  116. 
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from  its  colour  being  nearly  the  samaras  that  of  the  soil,  that 
it  is  not  easily  observed  even  when  a  search  is  made  for  it. 

Fires  have  been  sometimes  lighted  in  the  ni^^^ht,  in  dit^erent 
parts  of  a  corn-field,  to  attract  tlie  insects,  and  many  are 
scorched  by  iiyiug  into  the  iiame,  while  others  may  he  swept 
into  it  by  a  person  stationed  near  with  a  hand-net.  But  this 
plan  is  attended  with  comparatively  little  advantage,  from  the 
two  following  considerations :  The  moths  are  not  all  disclosed 
from  the  pupa?  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  it  wonld  therefore  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  fires  for  a  considorahle  period,  at  a 
trouble  and  expense  uliieli  few  woultl  be  willing'  to  incur. 
Moreover,  it  is  generally  the  male  insect  that  appears  on  the 
wing,  the  females  being  sedentary  and  inactive  ;  and  even  if  a 
greater  nmnber  of  the  former  were  destroyed ;  the  breed  in  all 
likelihood  woold  be  continued  with  little  or  no  diminution. 
The  pupa  could  only  be  reached  by  some  liquid  substance, 
and  that  would  require  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  injure 
the  corn.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  sowing  the  winter 
wheat  late  in  autumn  would  in  some  eases  be  attended  with 
the  destruction  of  the  brood,  because  the  caterpillai-s  would 
appear  long  before  the  crop  was  in  a  condition  to  support 
them.  But  it  is  likely  that,  m  such  an  event,  they  would 
have  recourse  to  the  roots  of  pasture  grasses  and  other  phmts, 
with  which  they  would  make  a  shift,  till  their  favourite  pabu- 
lum appeared.  Whenever  there  is  any  fear  of  the  attacks  of 
these  caterpillars,  the  preeaution  should  never  be  neglected 
of  mixing  the  .seed-corn  with  lime  before  .sowing,  and  if  the 
lime  be  slacked  with  some  otiensive  liquid,  so  much  the  better. 
This  is  always  a  good  and  easy  preservative,  more  or  less 
efiectual  according  to  circimistances,  not  only  against  the 
enemy  in  question,  but  many  others  of  a  similar  description. 
It  will  be  rendered  still  more  efficient,  if  lime,  in  a  dry  state, 
be  .sown  in  the  field  at  the  .same  time  with  the  seed  corn.  It 
is  affirmed  that  the  fanners  in  Sweden  completely  proteet 
their  fields  from  these  and  similar  depredators,  by  stieking 
here  and  there  in  the  earth,  young  fir-trees  inverted,  with  the 
tops  cut  off.  If  this  were  really  found  to  be  a  snflicient  pro- 
tection, it  is  perhaps  the  easiest  one  that  could  be  adopted ; 
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but  it  has  very  much  tfte  appearance  of  an  empirical  remedy, 

and  we  can  see  no  reason  for  the  result  ascribed  to  it. 

*'  We  hare  noir  arrived,"  says  Kiillar,  after  euumeratinj^  some  of  the 
nbove  modes  of  prevention,  "  at  the  ht^t,  the  most  simple,  and  assuredly 
the  most  certain  remedy  of  extirpating;  the  noxious  secd-catinfif  eaterpil- 
hirs  from  the  soil.  This  remedy  consists  iu  the  fanner  and  his  whole  family 
repairing  to  the  lields,  and  e()lleetin!T  the  caterpillars  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear. Similar  j)lans  have  been  suggested  for  various  caterpillars  that  injure 
trees  and  forests,  and  ihcy  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  most  to 
be  relied  ou  by  the  greatest  naturalists  and  most  experienced  a'^ricultu- 
rUts.  The  only  question  here  is,  how  is  the  haiul-piciiing  to  be  set  about, 
without  spending  time  unuecessirily.  A  per.sou  unaeipiaintcd  with  the 
lutblts  of  our  caterpillars,  woidd  seek  for  them  in  vain  in  his  fields.  Wb 
have  often  observed  they  cannot  endure  the  light  of  the  suuj  and  Ue  an 
the  day  time  under  stones,  clods,  or  buried  in  the  earth.  Stones  and 
clods  eaithf  both  laige  and  smaU,  must  therefore  be  carefully  tumod 
up  in  seatoh  of  the  enemy.  When  they  are  ebkngiQg  their  skins  they 
come  out  of  their  larking  places^  even  in  the  day  time«  ttd  mm  easily  be 
gathered.  Immediately  after  sunset  they  eome  out  in  great  BMbM 
and  feed  greedily  on  the  young  com.  At  this  time*  therefore,  thc^  work 
must  be  carried  on  with  renewed  vigour,  and  even  till  late  at  night,  with 
lighted  fir-torches  or  hintems.  The  collected  cateipillars  are  best  de- 
stroyed by  throwiqg  them  into  a  hole,  and  setting  fire  to  brushwood  over 
them."*  It  is  judidoitaly  added  by  this  writer,  that  all  the 
agriealtnriata  of  a  district  should  unite  in  this  work,  that  the 
labour  of  one  individual  may  not  be  rendered  useless  by  the 
neglect  of  another;  because  the  c;iter[»il!;irs,  when  they  had 
eaten  up  everything  on  the  neiglibouring  tielJ.s  that  were  not 
cleared  of  them,  would  ftill  upon  those  that  had  been  cleared. 

It  has  been  found,  upon  trial,  that  boys  can  pick  about  COO 
wire-worms  in  a  day,  when  they  are  at  all  plentiful ;  and  in 
the  instance  we  have  at  present  in  our  eye,  they  performed 
this  service  for  three  halfpence  per  100.  In  this  way,  a  iiir- 
mer  in  the  south  of  England  gathered  the  surprising  number 
of  18,000;  and  thus  for  an  exnense  of  :  2 :  6,  saved  an 
acre  of  turnips  of  at  least  seven  times  that  value.  This  shews 
the  utility  of  hand-picking,  and  a  similar  method  may  be  prac- 
tised with  this  and  such  like  caterpillars. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  rolling  the  ground  with  a  heary 
roller,  especially  at  night  when  the  vaterpillais  come  near  the 

*  Treaiiso  on  Insects  injurious  to  Oazdenors;  &c.  p.  103. 
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surface,  and  even  occasionally  above  k»  would  destroy  many 
of  them,  and  probably  it  would  do  so ;  but  all  oftterpillars 
whidi  live  in  tho  earth  hare  a  tough  eUietic  skin  capable  of 
tenriderable  feiiita&ee,  aud  sddi  of  them  ae  did  not  happeA  to 
liare  a  stone  or  other  hard  aubethtiee  beneath  them,  would  bd 
merely  pressed  into  the  fidl  without  sustaining  any  material 
damage.* 

Of  the  twenty-seven  species  of  Agrotis  found  in  this  country, 
it  is  probable  that  several  will  be  more  or  less  detrimental  on 
paftieular  occksioiis  and  in  particnlat  localities,  but  fetv  of 
them,  lb#tttnately,  except  A.  Segetmm^  appear  to  be  generally 
distributed  or  very  abundant.  A,  TriiSd,  which  b  included  in 
bui^  lists  of  indigenous  insects,  in  conseriuence  of  having  appear- 
ed near  London  and  in  the  north  of  P^ni^hiiid,  is  at  times  a  most 
destructive  species  on  the  continent  to  Helds  of  buck-wheat  and 
autttmn-sown  grain.  It  is  necessai'y,  therefore,  that  farmei*s 
And  gardeners  should  be  in  a  condition  to  recognise  it  when  it 
makes  its  appearance,  Which  thejr  maj  do  bj  the  following 
brief  description  :^lt  is  rather  less  titan  ji.  Sejifeium ;  the 
fbre  wings  ash-grey,  occasionally  with  a  reddish  tint ;  a  short 
dusky  streak  at  the  base,  a  faint  ashy  streak  before  the  ante- 
rior ear-shaped  mask,  and  a  curved  one  behind  the  posterior ; 
these  two  stigmatic  or  kidney-shapod  masks  large  and  palo 
Ash-colour;  the  maigin  of  the  wing  with  a  row  of  minute 
black  qiots ;  fringe  pale  brown ;  hinder  wings  whitish  or  pale 
^eitk'grey,  the  margin  dusky ;  abdomen  the  same  colour  as  the 
binder  wings.  The  caterpillar  is  dull  olive -green  on  ^e  back; 
with  a  considerable  mixture  of  yellow ;  each  segment  with 
two  transverse  rows  of  warts  ;  head  brown,  with  a  yellow  tri- 
angle on  the  front ;  abdomen  and  feet  dirty  yellow.  It  lives 
in  the  earth,  feeding  on  the  radical  portions  of  corn-plants,  and 
neve^  appearing  above  the  surface  except  in  the  night  A 
kind  of  cocoon  is  constructed  in  the  eArth  for  the  pupa,  which 
is  dark  brown. 

CMtt^-Moeh.  Mamestta  BrasHeoe.-^the  genus  Mamestra 
contains  a  good  many  species,  two  of  which  retiuiro  to  be  no- 
ticed on  the  present  occasion,  on  accomit  of  their  predatory 

*  Some  ob6enr«tioD8  on  tbb  insect,  onder  the  name  of  ^grottiM  Styctum, 
by  3ir  Xoircrs,  Wdi  be  fvun^  in  %M  Wi  vdl.  of  ihSft  Jovrnal,  page  89. 
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operations  in  gardens,  especially  on  culinary  vegetables.  .  The 
group  is  ebaracterized  by  having  the  antennn  slender  and 

simple  in  both  sexes :  the  palpi  short  and  three-jointed,  the 
first  and  last  joints  of  equal  length,  the  central  one  us  long  as 
both  these  together ;  head  and  thorax  with  a  crest,  that  on 
tlie  latter  biiid ;  wings  a  little  deflexed  in  repose,  the  fore 
pair  with  small  teeth  on  their  hinder  margin,  the  hinder  pair 
witiiout  teeth.  The  insects  are  all  of  sombre  colours,  and 
most  of  them  have  a  mark  resembling  a  W  on  the  disk  of  the 
anterior  whigs.  Jf.  Bra$9iea  expands  about  an  inch  and  a 
half ;  the  fore-wings  ai>h-brown,  clouded  with  liglit  asli-grey, 
and  marked  with  nianv  transverse  black  streaks,  the  hinder 
margin  with  a  white  undulated  and  bidentated  stripe,  having 
a  series  of  dusky  angular  spots  in  it ;  the  centre  w  ith  two 
stigmatic  spots,  the  outermost  of  which  is  kidney-shi^d  and 
partially  margined  with  white ;  there  are  also  four  white  spots 
on  the  anterior  margin  near  the  outer  angle  ;  hinder  wings 
grey,  with  the  centre  and  hinder  margin  darkest ;  head  and 
tliorax  brownish  black,  with  grey  scales  intermixed. 

The  caterpillar  which,  like  the  perfect  insect,  varies  a  good 
deal,  is  green  or  brownish,  with  a  dark  stripe  along  tlie  back, 
on  which  a  pale  line  is  visible ;  the  sides  marked  with  an  ob- 
scure yellowish  stripe,  having  a  tendency  to  become  reddish 
on  the  upper  side.  The  spiracles  are  white>  surrounded  with 
black. 

JFhile  Line  brown-eyed  Moth.  Miune^lra  oleracea. — Ge- 
neral colour  rusty-browTi ;  the  fore-wings  at  times  slightly 
clouded,  the  cross-lines  obliterated;  the  round  central  spot  sur- 
rounded with  white,  and  the  kidney-shaped  one  a  litUe  be- 
yond it  dull  orange  yellow ;  beyond  these,  near  the  posterior 
margin,  there  is  a  whitish  bidentate  and  undulated  stripe ; 
hinder-wings  dull  white  or  tinged  with  ochre-yellow,  the  bor- 
der dusky.  Caterpillar  reddish  ur  yellowish  brown,  with  a 
dark  line  along  the  back,  and  another  on  each  side,  and  be- 
neath the  latter  a  white  line ;  under  side  and  feet  light 
brown. 

Both  the  above  insects  are  exceediiigly  oommon  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  caterpillars  feed  on  a  great 
number  of  common  garden  plants,  particularly  cabbage  and  its 
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nmneronsYarieties,  lettuce,  turnips,  &;c.  They  are  very  hurtful  to 

tlie  former,  and  as  tliey  peiiLtrate  into  tlic  closely  folded  heart- 
leaves,  tliey  cannot  well  be  removed  without  wasting  the  plant, 
and  greatly  injuring  its  appearance.  Hand-picking  is  aimoBt 
the  only  method  of  dealing  with  them  that  can  be  recommend- 
ed as  effectual. 

Gamma  Moih.  Flasiajfamma.  Dctiovan^s  Brii.  lH9,Yohym. 
pi.  :265,  fig.  3.   V-moiAf  RarrU. — ^This  is  one  of  the  best 

known  of  our  native  moths,  and  every  one  is  instantly  able  to 
recognise  it  by  iti»  name,  as  that  is  conspicuously  embla/-ontd 
on  lis  wings.  It  measures  from  an  inch  and  one-third  to  up- 
.wards  of  an  inch  and  a  half;  the  upper- wings  grey,  variegated 
with  dusky  brown,  having  a  pale  blotch  anteriorly  towards 
the  apex,  and  a  few  transverse,  slightly-waved»  dark  tines; 
the  disk  of  each  inscribed  with  a  silvery  character  resembling 
the  letter  Y,  or  rather  the  Greek  y ;  fringe  somewhat  dentate, 
greyish,  spotted  with  dusky  brown.  Hinder-wings  ash-brown, 
the  nervures  and  hinder  margin  deep  brown  ;  the  fringe  light- 
coloured  ,  with  dark  spots.  The  head  and  thorax  are  ash-grey ; 
tlie  abdomen  of  a  lighter  hue. 

The  eggs  of  this  moth  are  very  beautiful,  bemg  of  an  orbi- 
cular shape,  YnHSti  elevated  ribs,  and  slender,  transverse,  rused 
lines.  They  are  laid  chiefly  on  the  under  side  of  leaves,  some- 
times singly,  but  more  commonly  in  small  clusters.  When 
the  catei*pillars  reach  maturity,  they  are  green,  with  six  white 
or  bluish  lines  along  the  back,  and  a  faint  yellow  streak  on 
each  side  ;  the  breathing  pores  black.  They  possess  only  four 
abdominal  feet  and  two  anal  ones,  thus  indicating  an  approach 
to  the  geometrine  or  looper  caterpillars,  8<mie  of  which  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  describe.  In  eonsequenoe  of  the 
absence  of  legs  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  that  portion  of  it  is 
curved  upwards  when  in  motion,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
body  drawn  towards  each  other.  They  consume  a  variety  of 
common  vegetables,  turnips,  pease,  beans,  &c.  The  chrysalis* 
which  is  pitchy-brown,  is  inclosed  in  a  white  woolly  cocoon, 
spun  between  the  folds  of  a  leaf  or  among  the  herbage.  The 
perfect  moth  is  found  from  April  to  November,  flying  about 
in  the  day,  skipping  from  one  plant  to  another  in  a  restless 
manner,  and  with  much  rapidity,  keeping  the  wings,  when 
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iMing,  in  mittent  vibrtilnft»  maewlmi  like  tile  biuutning- 

bird  hawk-moth.  They  may  be  seen,  often  in  great  ii umbers, 
hovering  in  this  manner  about  a  turnip-field,  over  tlie  yellow 
blossoms  of  the  charlock  and  iield-mustard,  oi*  the  blue  heads 
uf  the  scabious  and  devirs-bit. 

JU  there  are  two  broods  in  the  year,  and  the  nitmber  of 
^gffi  laid  bj  each  lemale  about  400,  their  ^wers  of  Inldili^- 
cation  are  enormotis,  aa  we  should  donbtlees  fihd  to  our  eost» 
Were  it  not  foV  the  natural  agents  bj  whoso  operation  they  are 
kept  in  check.  Still,  the  aggregate  amount  of  injury  they 
commit  must  be  great,  although  we  have  not  heard  of  any  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  su|>eH'ecundity  in  any  particular  loca- 
lity in  this  country.  Not  so,  however,  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  Hm  Continent.  In  1785,  they  desttt>yed  almost  all 
the  garden  produce  of  the  country  intended  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  Paris,  and  the  people  overt  abstahied  fh>ni  soups,  and 
other  preparations  in  wliiuh  vegetables  are  used,  under  the 
notion  that  the  caterpillars  were  poisonous.  On  ordinary  oc- 
casiohs,  hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy  tliat  need  be  resorted 
to ;  but  if  the  numbers  be  very  great,  suoh  methods  may 
adopted  as  have  been  recommended  in  regard  to  the  black 
ttt^p  caterpillar  and  othefs  ef  siibilar  habits. 


AOftlCUIiTtmAL  BBSIABCHBB,  N0«  IL 

ON  aaAPlKO  WHBAt,  NO.  2. 

ByStr  John  Hank  am,  North  Deighton,  Wetherby,  tiouorary  *lid  Oonr6* 
•poadittg  Iftttim  of  ibe  New  Y«ik  (Btots  A^fe«ltai»l  Sode^ 

In  a  former  paper  on  this  subject/  i  declared  my  intention 
of  continuing  my  researches  on  the  proper  time  for  reaping 
wheat,  and  of  giving  the  results  to  the  public.  Having  now 
completed  those  Investigations,  It  only  remains  for  me  to  ful- 
fil the  latter  portion  of  my  promise.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, I  would  premise,  that  the  interest  which  my  former  ex- 
periment excited,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  our  colonie^t 

*  QuMtferly  Journal  «l  ikgrkuHnte  for  June  1841. 
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and  the  United  States,  induced  me  to  carry  out  my  design 
upon  that  scale  which  I  deemed  most  likely  to  produce  valu- 
nble  results,  and  to  devote  to  the  subject  that  care  and  obser- 
tation  which  its  importance  desenred.  In  accordance  with 
wbksh  determination,  not  one  single  operation  (neitlitr  reap* 
ing,  ttaoldAg,  1]iniddng»  drMBng,  gcinding^  nor  w«l§faing), 
was  carried  on  witl^ont  my  immediate  superintendence.  And 
although  the  execution  of  this  determination  invulved  the  sa- 
crifice of  much  time  and  leisure,  the  results  have  amply  ropaivl 
me  ;  by  enabling  me  (as  I  predicted)  to  corroborate  my  former 
rairiiiatinos,  and  to  strengtiien  tbem  by  the  details  of  my 
own  positive  and  praotioal  eaperience. 

The  field  of  wheat  chosen  for  my  experiment  was  an  even 
average  crop,  the  soil  thin  limestone,  and  the  seed  the  old 
square-headed  red — ^the  same  experimented  upon  before.  In 
the  funner  case,  however,  the  grain  was  cut  at  three  periods, 
with  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  between  each  cutting.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  make  the  ejKperiment  more  valuable,  and 
to  fix  meee  accurately  the  golden  mean  between  the  too  green 
and  the  too  ripe,  I  had  20  perches  of  adjacent  furrows  reaped 
at  the  following  peripds : — 

No.  1,  reaped  Auguut  12ih,  stiM:kecl  August  26ih. 

Ko.  2,          do.   August  19tb,   do.    August  31st. 

No.  3,.         do*  August  26Ui,          do.    September  ftth* 

Mo.  4,         do.  AugaslSOtli,         do.    Scptcnibor  9ih. 

Ko  5,         do.  SofitoaiberStli,...    do.   Septenibor  Ittli. 

On  stacking  the  various  cuttings,  I  took  a  sheaf  from  each 
parcel*  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  sample  of  the  grain  of 
each  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wetherby  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, iM  September  22, 1841.  It  was  also  my  intention  to 
have  sent  the  same  samples,  after  the  above  meeting,  to  the 
Show  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
at  Berwick,  and  for  this  purpose  Mr  Stephens  kindly  forward- 
ed to  me  the  necessary  certihcate  ;  but,  to  my  disappointment, 
I  found  that  I  could  not  get  them  forwarded  in  time. 

As  in  my  fmier  experiment,  the  sample  of  the  ripe  wheat, 
No*  5,  appeared  bold  but  coarse,  while  tiie  green,  Nos.  1  and 
2,  were  liner  in  the  skin,  but  smaller  in  siae.*  The  raw  cut, 
Xo.  3,  however,  was  unexceptionable  as  a  sample ;  being 
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equal  in  boldness  and  fnlness  of  grain 'to  No.  5,  and  supeifior 

to  Nos.  1  and  2  in  the  thinness  and  uniform  clearness  of  skin. 

.Scarcely  anv  dillerence  was  discoverable  between  3  and  4  ; 
the  latter  was,  however,  rather  more  rough  to  the  touch  than 
the  former. 

This  superiority  of  the  raw  cut  grain  was  observed  and  ac- 
knowledged by  hundreds  of  practical  agriculturists  at  the 
meeting  alluded  to,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  judges,  who 
awarded  to  me  one  of  the  extra  premiums,  "  with  a  high  com* 
niendation  of  the  sample  No.  3,  reaped  a  fortnight  before  the 
ripe.  • 

On  February  of  the  present  year  the  whole  of  the  various 
cuttinu^s  were  thrashed  and  dressed  under  my  own  eye,  when 
the. following  were  the  results 

Ka  1  gave  ^  Iratbels  of  wheat  wdghuig  1 1  at  IS  IKaiid  n  at.  7  lU  of  stnw. 
...  9   ...  3}         ...  11      1      •(•  91     8  •«* 

...  S   *••  3i         ...         ...  IS     10     ...  90     S  •■• 

^    ...  •••         •••  1^      ^      •••  ^ "  »•» 

«..  S   ...  3^         ...  14     13      ...  18  0 

Having  in  my  former  trial  ascertained  iho  value  of  the  va- 
rious samples  by  the  opinion  of  the  mariiet,  and  ui  this  case 

eonfiniied  it  by  the  public  decision  of  the  judges  at  an  agri- 
cultural meeting,  I  determined,  in  order  to  leave  no  loophole 
for  doubt,  to  test  their  qualities  at  the  mill,  and  to  see  in  what, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  di^rence  of  quality  existed.  Hav- 
ing, therefore,  to  prevent  mistake,  affixed  my  own  seal  to  the 
sacks,  and  placed  them  under  the  care  of  Mr  John  Uardcastle 
of  Hunsingore  Mills,  near  Wetherby,  the  gross  quantity  of  ea|ph 
variety  was  ground  and  dressed  with  the  following  results :  I- 


Grmn 
Qiiantitjr. 

Weight  ol 
Grain. 

Wi  ight  of 
Flour. 

1 

Pollard,  ot 
Sharp?." 

Bran. 

Wusti-. 

Dushrlc 

n 

ft.  lb. 
11  IS 

lit.  llK 

8  IS 

■t.  lb. 

IS 

St.  lb. 

8  1 

1 

2. 

11  1 

8  6 

11 

1  11 

1 

3. 

IS  10 

18  8 

IS 

9  1 

ft 

4- 

10  6 

13  3 

1  3 

9  0 

0 

5. 

31 

U  13 

10  11 

1  9 

2  5 

2 

From  the  foregoin;^  result.^,  then,  we  deduce  the  following 

1  qnotr  from  the  public rcj>ort of  Ihc  incotin^'.  ^ ''Wtf YofkaliitB  Oncciie." 
and  '  Leeds  lateUigencor,"  for  fiscptembei:  26.  104 1. 
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table  of  the  quantities  of  flour,  seconds,  and  bran,  per  bushel^ 
from  each  parcel : — 


FVmr* 

PoUard. 

Biu. 

Wcisiit^rBMlk 

So.  1 

45iVn»* 

Ibi. 

60  Ite. 

2 

4| 

10 

69 

a 

»f 

•1 

69| 

4 

8tf 

6S|i 

6 

01 

sot 

The  same  data  furnishes  us  with  the  quantities,  per  cent.* 

of  flour,  poUard,  and  bran  yielded  by  each  parcel ; — thuH, 
100  lbs.  of  grain  without  waste—* 


No.  1  giret 
S  ... 
S  ••• 

4  ... 

5  .... 

Floor. 

Follwd. 

70Albt. 

76ff 

eo|i 

72iM 

7Att». 

7ii? 
»1|Vt 

mi 

From  this  it  appears,  that  had  not  the  very  green  failed  in 
quantity,  it  is  superior  to  the  ripe  in  quality — making  more 
flour  by  2  per  cent.  ;  while  the  raw,  No.  3,  is  superior  to  all 
the  other  varieties.  Thus,  the  bushel  of  No.  3  gives  more 
flour  than  the  bushel  of  No.  5  by  6)  lbs.,  sliewing  a  gain  of 
154  I**  tffomr  itpim  equal  meamre$  of  grain. 

We  also  find  that  100  lbs.  of  wheat,  No.  S,  makes  80|}  Ibe. 
of  flour,  while  100  lbs.  of  No.  5  yields  72  j  S  f  lbs.— shewing  an 
advantage  of  7.984,  or  nearly  8  per  cent.,  in  favour  of  No.  3 
upon  equal  freights  of  wheat. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr  Hardcastle  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  neither  ignorance  nor  design  produc* 
ed  these  results.  And,  when  1  state  that  he  devoted  liis  at- 
tention for  several  hours,  and  a  portion  of  lus  machinery,  to 
the  exclusive  trial  of  these  wheats,  it  will  be  of  little  use  to 
add  (though  sneh  was  the  fact)  that  every  operation  was  con- 
ducted under  my  o^^•n  eye,  and  that  each  parcel  underwent  an 
exactly  similar  process.  Indeed,  I  must  say  that  Mr  H. 
entered  into  the  investigation  witli  a  spirit  fully  equal  to 
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my  own,  and  conducted  it  with  a  skill  that  left  me  nothing  to 
do  but  to  thank  him.  And  surprising  as  the  results  of  this 
inveaiigalimi  nay  appear— «irpriring  as  they  i^eared  to  me 
— I  must  give  Mr  Hardcastle  credit  for  antidpatiiig  them  in 
some  degree ;  for,  before  the  operation  of  grinding  was  con- 
cluded, he  expressed  to  me  his  pleasure  at  being  chosen  to 
carry  out  an  experiment  of  such  interest ;  "as  a  mark  of 
which  interest,'"'  added  he,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinj^^, 
(and  my  opinion  is  con^med  by  the  senses  of  a  practical 
miller — ^the  sight,  hearing,  and  touch) — that  No.  5,  the  ripest 
wheat,  grinds  the  worst — ^worse  eren  than  the  greenest;  a 
fact  which  few  would  believe  unless  they  saw.** 

The  results^  as  we  have  seen,  fully  eonHrmed  Mr  H.*s  opi- 
nion ;  and  further  examination  explained  the  whole  matter. 
In  No.  5  we  found  a  much  greater  quantity  of  flinty  particles, 
which  would  not  pass  through  the  flour-sieve,  than  in  any 
other  ;  a  fact  which  clearly  explained  why  it  should,  in  mil- 
ler's parlance,  "  grind  worst.*'  The  deficiency  of  No.  5,  in 
yield  of  flour,  when  compared  with  No.  3,  was  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  pollard  (or  sharps), 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  brans :  the  bran  from  No.  5  being 
coarse  and  heavy,  while  that  from  No.  3  was  thin  as  a  l>ee's 
winf^.  *'  Should  a  practical  miller  examine  these  brans,  [iiul  be 
informed  that  thev  were  from  one  sort  of  wheat, remarked  Mr 
Hardcastle  at  the  time,  "  he  would  call  No.  5  a  rery  common 
apedmen  of  grinding,  and  censure  the  miller ;  the  other  he 
would  term  a  beautifdl  piece  of  workmanship,  and  say  that 
the  man  who  ground  it  knew  how  to  prepare  his  machinery ; 
yet  the  fact  is,  one  miller  and  one  mill  have  ground  and 
dressed  both." 

The  flour  from  the  various  wheats  Mr  Hardcastle  declared 
to  be  worth,  at  that  time,  2s.  6d.  per  stone  wholesale.  The 
pollard  he  valued  at  Is.  Sd. ;  and  the  bran  at  lOd.  per  stone. 
Taking  the  straw  at  2d.  per  stcne,  the  real  vatue  of  the  re- 
spective cottings  will  stand  thus : — 

Ko.l. 

Stt.  If  ll)S.ofiovr,atti.fd.pertloiis,  .  .  L.1  t  l| 
lSlbt.ofpolliid,at  la.3d.  •      .  0  1  Of 

2  St  I  lb.  of  bran,  at  lOd  0   1  Si 

SS4Bi.  of  •traw,*i9d.  0   3  9 

TbUlvalvsof  Iheprodoteof  S0p«N]iM»  .  L.1  S  7f 
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Ko.  f . 

SateilkofAour,  At  •s.ed.  per  stone,            .  L.l  1  o» 

]ilik9fpoii«94,<int.8(i,         .  0  0 11} 

|tt.U|Kaf1ifaii»at|(ld   0  1 

2l»t.3n>.ofitr»Wyat9it        .  0  3  6» 

Toini,         .      ,      .  L.l  J  04 

Ko.8. 

11  tt.  <  lb.  of  ionr,  at  Si.  M.  per  Bloae.    .      .  L.l  II  0| 

If  |1i.<ifp«l^«iil'*^    0  1  Oj 

|t(.MUorhii«,|itlO(L  ......  0  I  114 

SQ  tt.  9  }lk  of  straw,  at  2d   0  3  6 

No.  4. 

12  St  3  tU.  of  flour,  at  29.  Gd.  per  stone.  .  .  T..I  10  6| 
Ut.SIKefpollaid,atl«.Sd.    .  0  1  • 

i    I  lb.  of  Iqraii,  at  loa   0  I  Hi 

10  it.  8  Ilk  of  straw,  at  H  0  3  31 

Total,        .      .      .  L.I  17  2 
No.  ft. 

lO^t  II  lV.ofilour,at2s.6d.perstoiu>,  .     .  L.I  6  1I| 

I  si  0  Ik  of  pollaid,  at  Is.  3d.  .  0  B  0| 

8  6t  5  lb,  of  bran,  at  IQd.  .     »     .     .     .  0  l  I14 

ta  St  of  straw,  at  3d.        ,      .      .      .      .  0  3  0 


Totol,                    .  L.1  13  111 

Giving  for  tbo  value  of  an  ncre  of 

Xo.  1.  — rut  a  montli  bi'ft»ro  fully  ri|je,  .  .  L.I!  9  3 

No.  2.— do.  tlireo  Wfeks,         .       .  .  .  10  10  4 

No.3,^4o,  A  fortnight,           .      .  .  .  U  18  0 

K0.4.— do.  ten  days,     ,      .  .  .  14  17  4 

No.  ft.— do.  ripe,   13  11  8 


The  loaB»  therefore,  upon  tl|e  green  plota  is  retpectivaly 
I«.2 : 2 : 6  and  l4*2 : 15 : 4  per  Bcre ;  and  the  gain  upon  the 
plolB  ^  and  4)  put  raw  reopi^BtiTely  L.1 : 6 : 4  and  L.1 : 5: 8 
per  acre,  when  compared  with  the  rtpe.   It  will  be  obsenred 

here,  that  the  loss  upon  No.  2  is  greater  than  upon  \o.  1, 
which  arises  from  the  former  being  less  in  quantity  than  the 
latter.  But  the  grain  of  No.  2  was  bolder,  and  a  better  sam- 
ple than  No.  1.    We  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  tables 
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that  it  also  made  more  flour  to  the  bushel  than  No.  1 ;  it  wUI 
therefore  appear  strange  that  the  produce  should  not  be  equal, 
at  least,  to  that  of  the  other.   Tn  reply  to  this  I  would  say. 

that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  select  two  plots  of  ground,  the 
produce  from  which  will  be  equal  in  all  respects ;  and  there- 
fore a  slight  variation  in  the  produce  may,  in  any  case,  be 
accounted  for.  In  this  case,  however*  another  cause  operated, 
I  have  no  doubt,  in  producing  the  apparently  anomalous  re- 
sult. Thus,  owbg  to  the  plots  of  ground  being  reaped  be- 
fore any  other  in*  the  neighbourhood^  they  were,  in  spite  of 
all  precaution,  robbed  to  some  extent  by  the  birds.  Indeed, 

1  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  loss  u])on  the  two  cuttings  1  and 

2  (especially  upon  the  latter),  would  have  been  much  less  but 
for  tliis  circumstance ;  for  though  the  desiccation  or  shrink- 
ing of  the  grain,  from  being  cut  too  early,  undoubtedly  caused 
the  quantity  by  measure  of  each  to  be  less  than  that  of  the 
later  cut  samples,  it  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  cause  a  differ- 
ence of  a  bushel  in  20  perches ;  nor  could  it  have  caused  the 
measure  of  No.  2  to  be  less  than  that  of  No.  1 — a  far  smaller 
sample. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  see  how  much  of  the  deficiency  in 
measure  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  shrinking  of  the  grain  by 
drying,  and  how  much  to  the  other  accidental  circumstances, 
I  took  a  long  glass  tube — sealed  at  the  bottom — of  1-inch 
diameter,  and  partially  filled  it  with  water.  Having  made  a 
mark  on  the  glass  at  the  point  where  the  water-  reached,  I 
made  another  some  distance  upwards.  After  this  I  poured 
grains  of  wheat  from  the  sample  No.  1  until  the  water's  edge 
touched  the  toj)  mark.  The  tube  was  then  emptied,  and  a 
similar  operation  performed  with  all  the  samples. 

From  this  I  found  that  it  required  1110  grains  of  No.  1, 
1005  of  No.  2,  and  910  of  No.  6,  to  fill  the  tube  so  iar  that 
the  water  rose  to  the  top  mark.  Between  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5, 1 
could  not,  after  several  trials,  find  any  real  difference — the 
variation  scarcely  ever  exceeding  1  per  cent,  and  that  in  fa- 
vour first  of  one  sample  and  then  another. 

From  the  foregoing  test,  however,  we  learn  that,  supposing 
the  number  of  grains  upon  each  portion  to  be  originally  the 
same,  ^i^g,  j^^j^  and  cis*  will  represent  the  comparative 
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measures  or  spaces  occupied  by  the  produce  of  Nos.  1, 2,  and 
6  respectively  ;  whence — 

•i« :  tAi  *  •  ^  boaheU :  Sil6  bushels,  the  pradnee  of  No.  1.  And 
lis '  tAv  * '  H  Imhels :  3.16  bushels,  the  pndooe  of  No.  S. 

Now,  theTalueof  the  flour,  bran,  and  pollard,  of  2f  bushels  el 
No.  1  was  found  to  be  L.l  :  4  :  10|  ;  therefore,  2.80  bushels  g^ve 
a  value  of  L.l  :  5  :  lOj.  Similarly,  the  value  of  the  flour,  pol- 
lard, and  bran  of  No.  2  was  L.l :  3  :  6^  ;  whence  the  worth  of 
3.16  bushels  is  L.l :  9  :  8f .  To  these  values  of  Nos.  1  and  2, 
add  reqiectiTely  3a.  9d,  and  ds.  O^d.,  the  value  of  the  straw 
from  each,  and  we  have  for  estimated  produce  of  20  perches 
of  No.  1,  L.l:9:7^;  and  of  No.  2,  L.l :  13 : 3. 

The  following  will  therefore  be  as  correct  an  approximation 
of  the  values  of  the  acre  cut  at  the  times  stated,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  come  at * 

• 

No.  1,  quite  gncn,     •      •      •      •      .  L.11  17  0 

No.  2f  gntn,      •  13  6  0 

No.  3^  mw,  14  18  0 

No.  4j  not  qnite  so  law,  .  •  •  •  14  17  4 
No.  d^ripe^  13  11  8 

Shewing  a  loss  of  L.1 : 14 :  8  per  acre  upon  No.  1,  as  com- 
pared with  No.  5  ;  a  loss  of  5s.  8d.  per  acre  upon  No.  2,  do. 
do. ;  and  a  gain  of  L.l  :  6  :  4  per  acre  upon  No.  3,  as  cumparetl 
with  the  ripe,  and  of  L.3,  Is.  per  acre,  as  compared  with  the 
gi'een  cut  No.  1. 

Let  me  here  observe,  that  much  as  the  advantage  is  on  the 
side  of  the  raw  (No.  3)  wheat,  it  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have 
been  somewhat  more,  had  not  the  sheaves  been  subject,  in  a 
slighter  degree  than  Nos.  1  and  2,  to  the  pillage  of  the  birds. 
For  although  No.  3  produced  as  much  in  measure  as  No.  5,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  should  have  pruiluced  tnore^  as 
the  waste  caused  by  reaping  and  stacking  the  ripe  was  much 
greater  than  that  made  in  harvesting  the  raw  cut  wheat.  Aad^ 
in  so  small  a  number  of  shocks,  a  very  few  vimts  from  the* 
wuiged  legions  were  sufficient  to  carry  away  more  than  was; 
wasted  of  No.  5.  But  this  is  of  no  import :  With  the  yield: 
alike,  the  advantage  of  No.  3  over  the  ripe  is  striking  enough. 
It  is  an  advantage  gained  not  in  ant/  point  op^n  to  variation  or 
uncertainty :  it  is  not  a  superiority  merely  in  gross  qwmlit^  of 
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produce,  whieh  many  things  might  have  tcntUul  to  produce; 
but  a  superiority  in  the  qualiti/  of  the  article  produce*! — abet- 
ter adaptatioa  of  the  grain  to  make  tlour,  and  that  to  an  ex- 
tent by  no  means  trifling.  Thus,  irom  data  already  gLveii^  we 
ean  clearly  sbew  thatt  by  wheat  being  out  raw,  we  have  a 
gain  of  15}  per  cent  ooo^iMred  with  ripe,  of  floor,  mpm^  §quml 
flueomrM ;  and  a  gain  in  the  weight  of  straw  of  14  per  cent. ; 
advantages  which  afford  us  a  clear  gam  of  52}  lb.  of  iiour  upon 
every  quarter  of  wheat. 

A  gain  of  7s.  4Jd.  in  the  value  of  every  quarter  of  wheat. 

A  gain  of  7s.  6  jd.  in  the  value  of  every  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  the  straw  producing  it, 

A  gain  of  L.1 : 6 : 4  upon  ovety  acre  producing  38  bushels, 
and  of  L>1 : 8 :  2^  upon  eveiy  acre  producing  30  bushels ;  the 
quantity  assumed  as  the  basis  of  my  calculations  in  my  former 
experiment. 

But  there  are  other  advantages  arising  from  the  early  reap- 
ing, which,  though  they  cannot  be  estimated  by  pouads,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  are  not  the  less  valuable.  And  although  I 
discussed  them  al  some  length  in  my  former  paper,  they  are 

of  too  great  importance  in  my  eye  to  be  omitted  or  slurre<i 
over  in  the  least,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  atibrd  further 
evidence  or  practical  illustration  of  their  value. 

I'or  the  sake  of  brevity,  these  advantages  may  bo  thus  epi- 
tomised. With  an  additional  qnaality  of  flour  and  straw,  al- 
ready eonsidMred,  we  have  a  beii§p  quaU^  both,  a  better 
ektmee  of  Mcurkig  tk^m,  and  a  mma^  in  99eurimff  Mem. 

Thus,  the  quality  of  flour  as  an  article  of  food,  and  its  power 
of  a  (lording  nutrition  to  the  body,  are  universally  allowed  to 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  gluten  it  contains.*  Indeed,  "  it 
seems  pretty  well  ascertained,''  says  Professor  Johnston,  that 
those  varieties  of  grain  which  contain  the  largest  amount  ef 
gluten  yield  o/te  the^a/«<^  p^htm  offiom^ 

Now,  No.  8  hera  yields  a  greater  return  of  flour  than  No.  5 ; 
it  ought,  therefore,  to  contain  the  greater  proportion  of  gluten. 
And  such  it»  the  case.  Mv  own  analysis  of  the  flours,  in  their 
dry  state,  gave  to  the  raw  sample  an  advantage  of  1^  per  oent. 

*  Davy's  .\gr.  Chem.,  sect  3 ;  Johnttoft's  Lfctam  on  Agr.  ChMh  nd 
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in  weight  of  gluten.  In  order  to  test  the  matter  furtlier,  I 
forwarded  the  samples  to  Professor  Johnston,  who  fikvoored 
me  with  aa  wwilywi  In  ihmr  onHmary  9ia$$  tf  nuUtwre^  Iw 
ibond  them  to  contain  respectively — 

No.  3,  p.ir>  per  cent*  of  gluten. 

^o.  6^  ••••••      8*&      ••■  ••• 

Thus  proving  the  statement  that  the  wheats  which  give  the 
most  flour  (jive  the  beat  flour.  And,  althouc^h  the  farmer  may 
not  think  much  of  this  slight  advanta«^e  in  point  of  nutritive 
quality,  it  is  no  less  a  benefit  both  to  the  consumer  and  the 
producer, — affording  to  the  former  more  nutritive  matter  for 
the  same  money,  and  enabling  the  latter  to  enjoy  the  profit 
of  quantity  and  quality  combined. 

That  the  straw  of  early  cut  wheat  is  of  a  better  qnatity  than 
that  of  the  ripe,  1  fully  i)rove(l  in  my  former  paper  :  and  1  need 
only  refer  to  the  same  authorities.  Indeed,  the  researches  of 
every  analyst  prove,  tliat  the  nutriment  of  plants  consists  in 
the  soluble  matter,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  this  soluble 
nmtter  is  present  after  the  first  flowering,  and  that  at  this  time 
the  plant  is  most  digestible,  and  consequently  most  nutritive. 
But  this  is  a  fact  which  the  most  pragmatical  farmer  will  not 
dispute.  He  knows  that  if  he  permits  his  hay  to  bet  ome  too 
dry  it  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  excellence,  and  that  if  he 
would  have  a  fat  horse  and  rich  manure  heap  his  bay  must 
look  green.  But  indeed  the  case  is  without  question.  If  we 
allow  the  soluble  matter  in  the  straw  to  be  evolved,  along  with 
the  water,  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  washed  away 
with  the  rains  (for  it  is  soluble,  we  should  remember,  and,  after 
Testation  has  ceased,  is  easily  extracted),  we  lose  that  portion 
of  the  food  which  gives  strenq:th  and  Hesh  to  the  animal,  and 
food  to  vegetable  life  when  the  straw  is  converted  to  manure. 

But,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  case  in  clearer  point  of 
view  than  it  is  done  by  Professor  Johnston,  to  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  communicating  the  results  of  my  experiments. 
"  The  period,**  flay«  be,  at  which  hay  is  cut,  or  corn  reaped,  materially 
alfectf  the  (piaotity  (by  weight)  and  quality  of  the  produce.  It  it  com* 
monly  known  that  when  radishes  are  left  too  long  hi  the  gronnd  they  be- 
come hard  aiod  woody— tbat  the  soft  stem  of  the  young  cabbage  nnder* 
goes  a  simyar  change  as  the  plant  grows  did— and  that  the  artichoke 
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becoir>e«?  toijgli  .'iiul  iminlablo  if  Irft  too  \o\\rr  uncut.    The  gamr  iKitur.il 
change  goes  oil  In  the  grasses  whieh  are  cut  for  liay.    In  the  bLndcs  and 
stems  of  tlie  young  grasses  tlierc  is  much  sugar,  which,  as  they  grow  up, 
is  gradually  changed,  iirst  into  starch,  and  then  into  woody  fibre.  Tlio 
mote  completely  the  latter  change  is  effected — tbat  is,  the  riper  the  plant 
bccones,  the  feni  angar  and  alarchi  both  aolnble  sahatanees,  they  oontain. 
And  though  it  hat  been  aaoertainad  that  the  woody  fibre  ifl  not  whoUjr 
indigestible,  but  that  the  cow»  for  example,  can  appropriate  a  portion  of 
it  for  food  ai  it  paasea  through  her  atomach ;  yet  the  reader  will  readilj 
imagine  that  thoae  parte  of  the  food  which  diaeolTO  moat  eaailj  ate  alio 
likely— other  thioga  being  equal — ^to  be  moat  nomiahbg  to  the  animal* - 
It  iajMcertained^  also,  that  the  weight  of  hay  or  straw  reaped  is  actually 
less  when  allowed  to  becoine  folly  ripe ;  and  therefore,  hy  cntUng  soon 
alter  the  phmt  has  attained  its  greatest  height*  a  huger  qoantity  as  well 
as  a  better  quality  of  hay  will  be  obtained,  while  the  land  also  will  be 
less  exhausted.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  cropa  of  eoin, — ^both  to  the 
straw  and  to  the  grain  they  yield.    The  rawer  the  etop  is  cut,  the  heavier 
and  the  more  nourishing  the  straw,    ^^'ithin  throe  weeks  of  being  fully 
ripe,  the  straw  begins  to  diminish  in  weight,  and  the  longer  it  remains 
uncut  after  that  time  the  lighter  it  becomes  an<l  tlio  less  nourisbtn».  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ear,  which  is  sweet  and  milky  a  month  before  it  is 
ripe,  gradually  consolidates,  the  sugar  changing  into  starch,  and  the  milk 
thickening  into  the  gluten  and  albiimen  of  the  flour.    As  soon  as  this 
change  is  nearly  completed,  or  about  a  fortnight  before  ripening,  the  grain 
contains  the  largest  proportion  of  starch  and  gluten  ;  if  rca}>cd  at  this 
time,  the  bushel  will  be  heavier,  and  will  yield  the  largest  quantity  of  line 
flour  antl  tlu-  least  bran.    At  this  period  the  grain  lias  a  thin  skin,  and  hence 
the  small  quantity  of  i)ian.    But  if  the  croj»  be  still  left  uncut,  the  next 
naUiral  ste]>  in  the  ri]>cning  process  is  to  cover  the  grain  with  a  bettor 
protfotion,  a  thicker  skin.    A  portion  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  is  changed 
into  woody  fibre,  precisely  as  in  the  ript  iiing  of  hay,  of  the  soft  shoots  of 
the  dog-rose,  and  of  the  roots  of  the  common  radish.    By  this  change, 
therefore,  the  quantity  of  starch  is  lessened  and  the  weight  of  husk  in- 
creased; hence  the  diminished  yidd  of  floury  and  the  increased  produce  of 
bian.  Theory  and  es^erience  therefore  indicate  about  a  fortnight  before 
full  ripening  as  the  most  proper  time  for  cutting  com.  The  skin  is  then 
thinner,  the  gmin  fuller,  the  bushel  heavier,  the  yield  of  flour  greater,  tlie 
quantity  of  bran  less;  while  at  the  same  time  the  straw  is  heaTier,  and 
contains  more  soluble  matter  than  when  it  is  left  uncut  until  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  fully  ripe."* 

Alter  this,  I  need  only  luld,  that,  if  my  labours  have  had 
any  share  in  eallinp^  the  attentii»n  ot*  the  Professor  to  this  sub- 
ject,— should  the  result  be  nothing  more  than  so  novel  a  fea- 

*  Klenicatft  oi'  Agriealtnral  Chemistry  aud  OcuU^\  p.  211. 
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ture  in  a  work  on  agricultural  chemistry  a6  this  chapter  On 
the  influence  of  tiie  time  of  catting  on  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  the  produce,'^ — they  have  done  better  service  to  the 
cause  than  ever  I  anticipated,  and  have  called  Into  the  Md 

an  auxiliary  capable  of  bearing*  tbe  wiu»lo  brunt  of  the  battle. 

The  better  chance  of  seeurinq;  the  croi),  and  the  savini;  in 
seeming  it,  I  allude  to  now  merely  to  give  practical  corrobo- 
ration to  some  of  my  previous  arguments.    Thus,  in  my  last 

paper  on  this  subject,  I  said — "  The  tviinf;  is  self-evident  We 
gain  a  fortnight  at  the  commencement  of  harvest.  If  the  weather  be 
goodf  we  can  secuie  a  great  portion  of  our  wheat  before  we  should 
scarcely  have  b^gun  upon  the  old  system.  If  not,  we  can  wait  so»  under 

any  cin  uiustances  our  chaiicc!<  of  securing  the  grain  inust  be  greater.  .  . 

"  It'  we  look^  too,  at  the  Inter  harvests,  wc  sball,  I  venture  to  say,  find 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  grain  which  was  cut  Jirtt  wa<:  secured 
in  the  best  condition.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  crop  of  1B3U  will  suf- 
fice. The  crops  were  bockward,  the  harvest  the  same,  and  the  result 
was,  that,  in  the  north  of  England,  full  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  wheat 
crop  wu.s  damaged  ;  and  full  75  per  cent,  of  tliat  which  was  UDinjured,  I 
will  also  venture  to  sav,  was  that  which  was  cut  the  first.    .    .  . 

"  The  frequent  occurrence  of  sueli  vcars  as  tlli^*  will  teach  the  vahie  of 
cvtn  a  fortnight,  better  than  anything  that  can  he  said  licre.  And  that 
they  will  occur  again,  is;  bey  ond  a  doubt.  ^^  liaL  has  happened  o«fr,  viay 
hap]»cn  again  ;  but  what  has  haj^pened  freijucntly  (as  this  .sort  of  harvest 
has),  wiili  the  same  cau>>es  in  operation,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  will 
happen  again  and  o/teii." 

And  it  has  ahready  happened— happened,  too,  during  last 
harvest  Thus,  several  fields  of  wheat  in  this  parish  were  in- 
jured hy  the  weather,— -several,  too,  were  cut  raw ;  yet  in  no 

one  case  was  an  early-reaped  crop  injured  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. So  much  for  the  value  of  a  fortnight.  One  farmer,  a 
near  relation  of  mine,  cut  a  field  of  the  "  downy  Kent"  wheat 
extremely  early,  and  when  he  was  stacking  it,  it  was  remark- 
ed, that  he  had  "  cut  grass  and  stacked  muck yet»  mirabUe 
dietuf  the  crop  (which  was  a  light  one),  when  thrashed,  yielded 
more  hy  four  bushels  to  the  acre  than  ever  it  was  valued  at, 
and  was  sold  for  the  ver^  highest  price  in  the  market. 

As  regards  the  economy  in  securing  the  crop,  there  is  one 
most  important  saving,  wliich,  independent  of  the  saving  ef- 
fected by  the  regular  servants  of  the  farm  performing  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  work  (from  the  period  of  harvest  being  ei-  - 
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tended),  by  commencing  early, — setting  aside  the  saving  from 
there  being  no  shaking  or  waste  of  grain  by  winds  or  by  har« 
▼eating,  ia  eapecially  worthy  of  illoatration.  In  my  laat  I  thna 

allvded  to  it :  "  The  wheat,  bariey,  and  oatt  ara  often  ripe  at  eae 
tine,  and  awaie>  at  the  fiumer  Uj  of  the  mjaiy  which  etioog  wiadf  aad 
ahoweifl  would  do  them,  he  has  to  htint  up  khomesi  at  any  prioe.  Aad 
after  all  (his  extia  ezpenae^  it  ia  extremely  piohaUe  that,  haviog  the 
whole  of  his  harvest  upon  his  hands  at  once,  he  is  compelled  to  let  some 
part  of  his  grain  kane  too  Hille  toeaAer,  and  «eme  too  mudk," 

"  By  eommenoing  his  wheat  harvest  a  fortnigbt  earlier,  these  eviUi 
would  have  been  prevented ;  by  the  time  that  his  barley  and  oats  were 
readj,  most  or  all  of  his  wheat  would  have  been  out,  and  some  fit  for  the 
slack,  and  that,  t00>  by  tlic  exertions  of  his  regular  workmen  only.  And, 
being  neither  pressed  for  time  nor  labourers,  his  harvest  would  have  been 
finished  at  a  less  expense,  and  lus  grain  secuied  very  probably  in  a  much 
better  oondition."  Need  we  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  both 
these  caaee  1  I  can  give  it.  What  was  hypothesis,  is  now  po- 
sitive fact  Thus  I  can  point  out  a  farm,  within  a  hundred 
fliiles  of  this  place,  upon  which  full  three-fourths  of  all  the 
crops  were  injured,  during  Uibt  harvest,  owing  to  the  reasons  I 
have  before  stated,  and  another  immediate! yadjaccnt  to  the  for- 
mer, upon  which  not  a  single  grain  was  destroyed  ordiseoloured. 
And  this  contrast  was  solely  owing  to  the  different  use  which 
was  made  of  the  fine  weather  at  the  beginning  of  harvest  An 
extract  from  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  America  at  the  end 
of  harvest,  will  explain  this.*  I  then  said,  the  harvest  is  now 
(Ist  October)  over  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  I  am  happy 
in  being  able  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  favourable  one  to  those 
who  were  as  stirring  as  they  ought  to  be.  A  fortnight  of  rain, 
which  has  only  enabled  the  late  farmers  to  secure  their  crops 
a  few  days  ago,  has  iigured  some  little  wheat,  and  much  bar- 
ley and  oats.  And  had  I  a  season  to  point  out  to  corroborate 
my  former  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  time  we  gain  by  be- 
ginning our  wheat  harvest  early,  I  could  not  find  one  that 
would  do  it  so  well  as  the  present  one  ;  nor  eould  I  find  a  bet- 
ter illustration  of"  the  better  chance  of  securing  the  crop,  &c." 
(which  1  stated  was  given  us  by  cutting  early),  than  is  afford- 
ed in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  Thus*  on  a  certain  farm, 
the  wheat,  which  was  rather  backward,  was  cut  in  a  raw  state, 

♦  K«c  «  The  Culdvater/'  Albany,  U.  S.,  vol.  viii.  No.  i2. 
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the  first  result  of  which  was,  that  it  was  safely  housed  beibro 
the  whest  on  some  fanns  in  the  vicinity  was  reaped.  Bnt  this 
was  only  the  b^inning  of  the  end  (to  use  a  GaUicism).  The 
wheat  entting  being  over  early,  the  barley  and  oats  were  cot 

down,  and  consequently  st'curcJ,  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  they  would  if  the  wluNit  had  hccn  left  to  get  ripe  ;  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  '*  white  corn"  Wcis  sscured  in  fine  con- 
dition  before  the  rainy  weather  began ;  while,  upon  many 
lands  where  the  com  was  in  an  equally  forward  condition, 
wme  wheats  and  much  of  the  sprif^  earn,  hoi  been  dami^ed. 
Such  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  above  instance,  if  the 
fine  weather  at  the  beginning  of  harvest  had  not  been  made 
use  of." 

Such,  then,  is  the  value  of  even  ii  .•?hort  fortnight.  In  a 
climate  like  this,  if  we  do  not  seize  the  moments  as  they 
fly,"  we  must  pay  for  our  Irresolution.  If  we  take  time  by 
the  forelock  when  the  weather  is  propltkms,  we  securo  to  our-* 
selves  advantages,  the  value  of  which  no  farmer  can  fail  to 
appreciate,  and  should  it  be  unfavourable,  we  can  wait  till  tbd 
sun  does  shine.  In  the  other  case,  however,  if  we  neglect  to 
work  while  it  is  day,  the  night  comes  on — if  we  miss  the  sun- 
shinCy  we  have  to  work  in  the  shower ;  for  we  have  then  tio  . 
altema^ve— -no  dernier  reeori,  hot  must  take  the  season  as  it 
chances  to  come. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  to  my  own  experiment 
the  testimony  of  several  gentlemen  from  whom  1  have  re- 
ceived statements  supplying  practical  corroborations  of  these 
views  and  opinions.  Neither  time  nor  space  will,  liowevv— , 
permit  me  to  detail  the  particulars  of  one-half  of  those  which 
have  been  afforded  me  by  friends  in  Yorkshire,  much  less  of 
tiiose  which  1  have  received  from  other  countiesi  and  from  the 
United  States  and  British  America.  I  have,  therefore,  orly 
to  express  my  obligations  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  prompt 
corroboration.  To  those,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  whose* 
evidence  has  already  been  given  to  the  public  through  th'- 
press,  I  am  especially  indebted.  One  testimony,  however,  ] 
sha&be  excused  in  offering  ;  for  coming,  as  it  does,  not  from 
an  individual  but  from  a  body  of  larmefs^and  that  body  • 
ganhsed  for  the  especial  cofisMeration  of  questions  on  agrictfl- 
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tural  science—it  contains  the  sum  aud  substance  of  all  that 

can  be  offered. 

Thii:?.  at  the  fourth  meeting  for  1841  of  the  [/eominster 
Farmers'  Club,  "  the  proper  time  of  reaping  wheat"  was  taken 
into  consideration,  when  it  was  resolved — "  That  the  coni 
should  be  in  a  raw  state,  or  when  the  straw,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance may  appear  green,  but  when  closely  examined  is  found 
to  be  approximating  to  yellow,  and  the  grain  itself,  when  se* 
parated,  is  soft  and  pulpy,  but  not  in  a  milky  state." 

And  that  tlie  advantaws  of  this  method  arc — 
Itf/,  1  hat  a  yrmier  meiyht  of  corn  is  atibrded,  aud  that  it  is 
of  a  very  superior  quaUty. 

That  the  straw  contains  itwre  nutritiffe  matter. 

3df  That  there  is  a  better  cAanee  of  securing  the  crop,  and 
a  saving  in  doing  so."    (  f^ide  Farmer^s  Mag.,  July  1842). 

Let  me  here  observe,  that  the  above  resokition  is  not  merely 
in  accordance  with  my  published  opinion,  but  is  stated  nearly  in 
the  exact  words  I  used  {Fide  Quar.  Journ.  of  Agric.,  June  1811, 
p.  25) ;  while  the  advantages  assigned  to  the  practice  of  early 
reaping  are  the  ««fy  emue  that  I  hare  urged  and  now  contend 
for.  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  supply  any  stronger  cono* 
boration  than  this.  A  jury  of  practical  men — men  whose 
every-day  occupation  has  supplied  them  wjth  the  data  from 
which  to  reason — have  sat  in  judgment  on  the  question,  and 
the  decision  which  they  give  is  in  accordance  with  my  o\vii. 

Any  further  testimony  would  be  useless.  The  inquiring 
mind  can,  from  what  has  been  stated,  draw  its  own  condn* 
sions;  while  to  the  "  Goodenoughs*'  (to  use  Miss  Edgworth's 
nomenclature)  of  the  agricultural  world,  everything  which  has 
been  said,  or  can  be  said,  if  it  should  militate  against  their 
preconceived  notions,  but  brulum fiUmen — mx  et  preterea 
nihil. 

Now,  it  is  an  old  saying,  which  poets  have  sung  and  philo- 
sophers proclaimed  for  ages,  that  **  experience  teaches" ;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  it  has  seldom  been  considered  that  it  some- 
times teaches  evil  as  w^ll  as  good.  It  allows  error  sometimes 
to  flourish  till  truth  cannot  gain  root ;  for  if  he  who  has,  tra- 
velled the  road  for  some  time  misses  the  nearest  way,  it  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  he  will  permit  another  to  point  it  out. 
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An  amiisinp^  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  occurred  to  a 
friend  of  mine  a  few  weeks  ago.  Conversing  in  u  public  room 
upon  the  subject  of  early  reaping  wheat,  a  representative  of  the 
oIms  I  have  alluded  to  above  (one  of  those  in  whose  minds  that 
which  they  w^fht  to  know  is  so  confounded  with  what  they  do 
know,  that  that  which  appears  new  to  them  they  consider  can- 
not be  true),  took  up  the  cudc^els  against  my  friend,  and  de- 
clared, that  "  he  would  never  believe  such  nonsense  :  he  had 
been  a  farmer  before  I  was  boni}  and,  as  he  always  had  al- 
lowed his  wheat  to  become  ripe,  nobody  should  make  him  do 
otherwise." 

Such  strong  resolves,  based  npon  such  weighty  reasons,  my 
poor  friend  could  not  hope  to  controvert — ^he  was,  therefore, 

silent.  His  opponent,  however,  was  one  of  those  who  endea- 
vour to  make  the  most  of  a  victory  (?) — one  who,  as  Horace 
says,  '*  Foenum  habet  in  cornu,  &c.,"  he  therefore  followed 
up  his  declaration  by  an  ad  captandum  appeal — adding  that 
"  the  very  idea  was  unnatural,  and  was  as  nonsensical  as  to 
say,  ihat^weii  gooseberries  were  better  than  ripe  ones,^*  To 
this,  my  friend,  who  was  not  disposed  to  let  fallacious  sophistry  . 
pass  current  for  argument,  though  he  had  not  replied  to  dog- 
matic assertion,  begged  to  observe,  that  he  could  not  tpiestion 
the  experience  of  the  gentleman,  or  incjuire  the  use  he  had 
made  of  it;  tliat  was  perfectly  evident !  If,  however,  forty 
seed-times  and  forty  harv  ests  had  taught  him  much,  there 
were  aome  things  which  he  had  /ailed  to  remember^  viz.— 

1st,  That  fruit  was  not  grain,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
analogy  between  the  gooseberry  and  wheat — whence  the  fact;^ 
of  one  beinjr  better  for  use  in  a  certain  condition,  was  no  rea-^'* 
son  that  the  other  should  require  to  be  in  that  self  same  stute. 

2(/,  That,  even  admitting  the  analogy,  the  argument  was 
against  him,  for  gooseberries  were  actually  better  for  many 
uses  unripe  than  ripe — were  in  fact  seldom  allowed  to  be  dead 
ripe ;  it  was,  consequently,  perfectly  consistent  that  wheat 
should  be  better  for  flour  when  taken  raw  than  when  ripe. 

3^/,  That,  even  admitting  both  his  assumptions, — allowing, 
for  sake  of  argimient,  that  there  was  a  clear  analogy  between 
the  gooseberry  and  grain,  and  that  the  former  was  best  for  all^ 
uses  when  perfectly  ripe.— the  argument  was  still  more  agaiust 
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him ;  for,  as  it  was  a  fact  which  all  writers  un  vegetable  phy- 
siology allowod,  that  if  he  would  reap  wheat  when  it  wa«  in  a 
condition  most  nearly  assimilated  to  ripe  fruit,  that  time  would 
be  when  the  ear  was  green — sincd  it  then  contained  the 
greatest  proportion  of  sagar.  This  was  explained  bj  the  oir- 
emnstance  that  the  process  of  ripening  produced  the  Tery  op- 
posite results  in  the  two.  Thus,  during  ripcnhic;,  the  acid  in 
tlie  gooseberry  became  converted  into  sugar ;  while  in  wheat, 
during  the  same  process,  the  sugar  which  it  contained  when 
in  bloom  gradually  changed  into  starch.  It  was  obvious,  there- 
fore,  if  we  would  have  them  both  in  the  same  condition,  it 
would  be  when  wheat  was  green,  as  they  both  contained  at 
tiiat  time  the  most  sugar. 

4M,  That,  setting  asidi'  all  analogous  evidence  —  setting 
aside  the  fact  that  liay,  straw,  turnips,  carrots,  the  cabbage, 
the  artichoke,  &c.,  lose  their  soluble  and  nutritive  matter,  an'l 
became  tough  and  dry  if  left  uncut,  after  they  have  reached 
a  certain  size — direct  evidence  had  been  produced  that  wheat 
actually  deteriorated  in  value  by  being  left  uncut  till  thorough* 
]y  ripe— which  direct  evidence  the  gentleman  could  not  con- 
trovert ;  for,  by  his  own  assertion,  he  never  had  and  never 
would  reap  his  wheat  before  it  was  ripe.  He  had  never  tested 
the  subject  by  trial ;  his  experience,  therefore,  could  never 
refute  the  experience  of  another. 

Loitly^  He  begged  to  remind  him  that  the  best  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  *<ripe,*'  was  '^fitness,^  and  the  best  farmer  was 
he  who  reaped  his  produce  as  soon  as  it  was  fit  for  use,  and  who 
.'considered  it  fit  when  it  made  the  most  money  in  the  market. 

this  the  man  of  exjierience  rejoined,  that  he  might 
say-stliat  he  liked  and  quote  whom  he  liked,  men  could  write 
what  thev  liked,  and  he  should  believe  what  he  liked  !  Mv 
friend  now  begged  that  he  would  not  suppose  that  he  intended 
to  interfere  with  that  determination — ^it  was  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  his  argument  and  experience ;  and  he  tntsted  that 
he  would  be  equally  consistent  in  practice,  and  eat  his  aspa- 
ragus when  it  was  ripe  ! 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  these  cases  arc  few  and  far  be- 
tween. I  hope  they  are  so.  This,  however,  1  do  know,  that 
he  who  endeavoun  to  alter  or  amend  in  the  least  the  practice 
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which  common  custom  sanctions,  will  meet  with  such  cases. 
But  this  is  no  very  heavy  hlow.  If  a  few  expose  hlindly,  many 
are  ready  to  receiTe  with  open  ears,  while  this  yery  qpporition, 
though  backed  by  half  a  century  of  one-eided  experience,  does 

the  cause  some  service.  It  teaches  us  to  reflect,  that  if  expe- 
rience does  not  make  all  men  physicians,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  look  out  lest  it  make  us  fools. 

1  have  now  but  one  observation  to  make  on  the  subject,  and 
though  it  comes  last,  it  is  far  from  being  least  worthy  of  at- 
tention. It  is,  that  howoTer  little^  or  howerer  much,  we  may 
think  of  the  gahi  to  ourselves  accruing  from  the  adoption  of 
any  system,  it  is  our  duty,  as  members  of  sodety,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  means  of  applying  tlie  resources  the  Almighty 
hsiS  given  to  the  use  of  his  creatures,  and  of  developing  still 
further  those  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large. 

When,  then,  we  connder  that  there  are  in  England  and 
Scotiand  about  4,000,000  acres  of  wheat  grown  annually,  pro- 
ducing 12,000,000  quarters  of  gndn,  of  which  three-fourths  are 

allowed  to  become  too  ripe — when  we  consider,  that,  by  cutting 
this  sooner,  we  should  produce  an  increase  of  15 i  per  cent,  of 
flour,  and  realize  an  increased  value  of  7s.  6j[d.  upon  each 
quarter  produced ;  and  that  we  should  produce  food  for 
1,362,857  persons  over  and  above  what  we  now  produce,  and 
an  extra  annual  income  of  L.612,491 ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  this  income  would  be  so  much  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  proceeds  (at  3  per  cent.) 
of  an  estate  worth  L. 17, 083,033,  and  that  the  increase  of  our 
populatk>n  demands  an  increased  supply  of  food,  1  would  ask, 
what  is  our  duty  in  this  case  1   The  answer  I  lisave. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GREAT  SHOW  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGHICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY  AT  EDINBURGH,  IN  AUGUST  1842. 

The  great  Annual  Show  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  this  year,  1842,  at  Edinburgh,  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  August  The 
first  day,  Monday,  was  occupied  with  the  exhibition  of  butter. 
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clieukc,  wuul,  seeds,  plants,  and  iinplemeiits,  the  premiums  for 
whiolf  beiug  awarded  on  that  day,  left  less  work  to  be  done 
aipiiUt  llie  unavoidable  bustle  of  the  succeeding  one.  Tuesday 
was  devoiedto  the  great  exhibition  of  live  atoekof  all  descrip- 
tions. The  nitieles  of  the  preceding  day  were  also  retained  for 
exhibition  boih  on  this  and  the  succeeding  one  ;  and  on  Wed- 
nesday, tlie  stock  tliat  had  obtained  premiums  were  exhibited 
ni^ain  for  more  minute  iuspeetiun,  together  with  those  whcwe 
owners  were  disposed  to  pai't  with  by  puldic  sale. 

The  site  chosen  fov  the  show  was  very  picturesque,  occu- 
pying about  8  acres  imperial,  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
Bumtsfield  Park,  belonging  to  Sir  George  Warrender,  Bart, 
immediately  adjoining  iJie  iiommon  called  Bumtsfield  Links. 
The  show-yard  was  enclosed  with  boards,  against  which  were 
tlie  stalls  plaee<l  to  eontain  the  horses  and  cattle.  The  sheep 
were  accommodated  in  pens  of  liurdles,  erected  in  conve- 
nient parts  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  swine  were  accommo- 
dated in  suitable  enclosures.  Abundance  of  water  was  pro- 
vided in  tanks  for  the  stock.  The  implements  occupied  the 
circumferences  of  two  concentric  three-iiuarter  cwcles  in  the 
middle  of  the  ground,  and  on  the  centre  of  which  circles  stood 
the  seat  for  supplying  breakfast  to  the  members  of  committee, 
wlio  liad  to  fulfil  their  respective  duties  at  an  eai'ly  hour  of 
the  morning.  The  shed  containing  the  butter,  cheese,  wool, 
seeds,  and  plants,  divided  one  portion  of  the  sheep  from  the 
swine,  and  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  implements ;  whilst 
the  stage,  over  which  the  prise-stock  passed  in  review,  occu- 
pied the  chord  of  the  three-quarter  circles  of  implements,  im- 
nieiliatelv  in  front  of  the  liallery  devoted  to  the  accommoda- 
tion  of  the  ladies.  All  the  stock,  implements,  and  produce 
were  admitted  by  three  gates,  and  the  public  by  three  doors; 
but  the  crowd  proved  so  laigc  tlmt  they  were  found  almost 
inadequate  to  the  purpose.  Such  an  occurrence  nei^r  hap- 
pened before,  even  when  the  show  was  near  a  large  town ; 
and  it  suggests  the  idea  of  having  a  gate  for  those  who  vnmt 
to  go  out.  There  was  a  »piiet  and  pleasant  entrance  afforded 
to  the  la  lies  by  the  kindness  of  the  Karl  of  Glasgow,  through 
the  inetureaiiue  grounds  of  Burntsticld  House.  Jn  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  such  a  locality,  with  the  stately  trees  of  Burnt6- 
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field  Parks  along  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  enclosure, 
together  with  the  undulating  nature  of  the  ground,  rendered 
this  eae  of  the  moet  sheltered  and  picturesqae  sites  that  was 
ever  appropriated  for  the  Society's  shows.  The  fitting  up  of 
the  show-yard  was  planned  by,  and  was  placed  under  tiie  im- 
mediate superintendence  of,  Mr  Slight,  and  gave  general  satis- 
faction. The  contractor  for  erecting  it  was  Mr  Sidey,  Lothian 
Road. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  exhibition  was  unusual ;  and  it 
was  so  chosen,  we  believe,  by  the  local  committee  to  suit 
local  circumstances.  In  some  respects,  August  is  a  better 
period  of  the  year  for  a  show  of  stodL  than  October,  but  in 
other  respects  it  Is  not  so.  It  Is  better,  inasmuch  as  bulls, 
cow  and  stallions  are  not  so  much  made  up  in  condition  for  the 
occasion,  and  of  course  are  in  a  more  natural  state  of  bodv  and 
spirit ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  for  tups  and  ewes,  and  fat  stock, 
and  quite  unsnited  for  all  sorts  of  farm  produce.  In  most  re- 
spects»  we  conceive  that  spring  is  the  best  season  for  a  cattle 
show,  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  Then  bulls 
and  stallions  are  naturally  in  high  heart,  cows  in  full  milk, 
ewes  have  their  laml)s  at  fout.  inures  shew  imoquivocal  synip- 
tonis  of  being  in  foal  or  barren,  fat  stock  of  all  kinds  are  in 
fine  condition,  and  none  but  tups  are  in  the  dull  season, 
though  then  fat  enough,  and  most  of  the  farm  produce  may 
be  exhibited  in  perfection.  We  say  nnsy  be,  ibr  it  is  true 
that  at  that  time  white  turnips  are  out  of  season,  though  they 
might  be  preserved  for  the  purpose  ;  and  although  sheaves  of 
com  do  not  look  so  well  when  taken  out  of  a  stack  as  off  the 
field,  the  specimens  of  such  intended  to  be  shewn  could  be 
easily  preserved  from  the  light  in  canvass  bags,  and  hung 
up  by  the  stubble  end  from  the  balks  of  the  granary.  One 
objection  might  be  urged  against  the  Society  holding  their 
great  show  in  spring,  when  all  the  local  agricultural  societies 
hold  their  qpring  shows ;  but  were  that  period  fixed  on  by  the 
Society,  the  local  shows  could  be  held  immediately  after  it ; 
and  the  districts  in  which  the  Society's  prize  bulls  and  stal- 
lions had  to  serve  would  not  then  require  to  supply  themselves 
with  those  species  of  stock,  and  thereby  save  the  ])remium$ 
for  them.   This  hint  might  be  considered  by  the  local  corn- 
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mittec  of  manaf^^enient  at  Dundee,  and  there  the  ezperimeut 
of  the  suggested  change  mig]»t  first  be  tried. 

We  may  here  notice  some  suggestions  whicli  we  heard  pub- 
licly made  on  the  ground,  in  regard  to  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitotion  of  these  shows  of  the  Sodety,  wtthont  the  riek  ef 
antici|Miting  any  diseussioD  they  may  give  rise  l»  m  ^ke  prcfw 
quarter.  One  suggestion  is,  thai  they  dionld  be  held  onoe  in 
three  years,  instead  <»f  every  year.  The  effect  of  such  a  post- 
ponement would,  we  f-'onceive,  be  to  damp  the  aidour  of  local 
districts  in  preparing  stock  for  the  Society's  shows  when  they 
were  held,  even  although  additional  aid  were  given  by  the  So- 
ciety to  local  agricultural  societiea;  for  should  the  country 
comprehend  eig^t  or  nine  districts,  in  regard  to  these  shows,- 
which  it  has  hitherto  done,  a  period  of  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
seven  years  w  ould  elapse  ere  they  revisited  the  same  district 
-—much  too  long  a  })ei  iod,  in  our  estimation,  for  any  stimulus 
to  have  effect.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  divide  the  coun- 
try into  di:#ricts»  and  visit  them  in  order,  as  the  Royal  English 
Society  has  determined  on  doing ;  but  such  a  plan  would  tit- 
tually  defeat  the  principle  upon  which  the  Highland  Society 
now  holds  these  shows.  Time  was  when  the  Society  invUnt 
the  agriculturist.'^  of  the  country  to  follow  them  in  their  j  ere- 
grinations  tlirougliout  the  country;  and  the  invitations  were 
80  cordially  accepted,  that  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  need 
of  repeating  them;  on  the  contrary,  the  Society  now  goee 
where  tV  it  invited  by  any  district.  The  immediate  efiect  of 
the  poeition  thus  taken  by  the  Society  is,  that  should  failure 
anywhere  now  occur,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  local 
committee  who  conduct  all  the  details.  The  fixing  of  districts 
by  the  Society  would  again  invest  them  with  responsibility; 
and  a  show  might  be  fixed  in  a  district  in  its  turn,  which 
would  not  be  prepared  with  its  stock  to  present  a  creditable 
appearance.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  large  turn  col* 
lected  for  a  show,  is  a  heavy  burden  iq»on  any  district,  since  it 
is  possible  that  most  of  the  premiums  may  be  carried  away  by 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Such  an  effect  should  stimulate 
the  complaining  district  to  endeavour  to  retain  its  premiums 
within  its  own  bounds  ;  but  if  a  large  subscription  is  really  felt 
OS  a  burden  in  any  district^  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Society 
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to  fix  its  maximum  as  well  as  a  minimum  amoimt.  From  the 
great  success  wliicb  has  attended  the  present  show  in  Edin- 
burgh,— a  success  beyond  what  was  expected  of  a  district 
which  is  not  a  breeding  one, — it  lias  been  suggested  to  make 
a  triennial  «how  in  the  metropoliib  which  might  be  supported 
bjr  the  inhabitants  generally,  as  well  as  the  agriculturisfts 
of  the  districts.  For  a  simUar  reason,  Glasgow  has  been 
pointed  out  as  the  second  metropolitan  position  for  another 
triennial  show,  and  the  local  points  fixed  at  convenient  sea- 
ports, sutli  us  Aberdeen,  Berwick,  and  DunitVies.  The  show 
would  thus  not  occur  at  either  of  these  latter  places  oftener 
than  once  in  twelve  years.  The  triennial,  or  rather  perhaps 
OTeiy  alternate  triennial  show  at  Edinbnrgh,  might  be  en- 
dowed as  a  nmiimml  me ;  tiiat  is,  as  many  of  the  priie  stock 
as  eould  be  eoHeeted  from  all  qnartm  of  the  kingdom,  might 
be  sent  tliere  for  tlie  purpose  of  comparison.  Another  sug- 
gestion is  to  have  the  show  fixed  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
and  alternate  these  with  a  local  one,  which  would  iiave  the 
effiset  of  making  a  show  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  once  in 
every  Ibor  yearSk  and  fixing  on  Aberdeen,  Berwick,  and  Dom- 
firies  fat  the  leeal  shomrs^  a  loeal  show  could  not  thus  retom 
to  the  district  oftener  than  once  in  seven  years.  One  and  all 
of  these  suggestions  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  agricul- 
tural community. 

Bvkt  9€wenon8  a  ho*  ttwuims.  The  busiUfCSS  of  the  meeting 
began  early  on  Monday  morning,  by  the  placing  of  the  butler, 
cheese,  seeds,  plants,  and  implements,  in  their  respective  places 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Judges,  who  performed  their  duties  in 
good  time,  and  the  public  were  afterwards  admitted  to  inspect 
these  articles  at  one  shilling  a-head.  The  fleeces  of  wool  enter- 
ed for  composition  had  been  carefully  examined  by  competent 
judges  a  few  days  before  in  the  Socioty'^s  Museum.  At  12  this 
day,  the  General  Committee  met  in  the  Society's  Museum, 
George  IV.  Bridge,  the  Eari  of  Boeebery  in  the  chair,  to  ap* 
pwpiiate  the  stock  to  be  inspected  to  the  respective  Judges, 
and  to  assign  to  the  numerous  Sub-Committees  the  reqpeettve 
duties  which  they  would  have  to  perform  on  the  morrow.  The 
committees  consisted  of  one  for  placing  the  stock  in  their  re- 
spective stalls,  one  to  attend  upon  the  Judges,  one  to  attend 
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at  the  hulios'  gallery,  one  to  piuss  the  prize  stock  over  the  stage, 
one  to  collect  the  money  from  visitors,  one  for  matters  of  po- 
lice, onafor  selecting  animals  to  have  their  portraits  drawn^  &c. 
At  three  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Museum  by 
Dr  Henry  R.  Madden,  Penicuik,  On  the  state  in  which  the 
soil  should  be  at  the  time  of  depositing  the  seed  in  it which 
was  well  attended,  attentively  tistened  to,  suitably  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  much  applauded,  and  requested  to  be  published 
at  an  early  period.  Incompliance  with  this  request,  the  lec- 
ture will  bo  found  among  the  Society's  papers  in  the  present 
number.  At  six  o'clock  the  committee  dined  together  in  the 
Waterloo  Kooms.  The  duties  of  the  chair  were  well  fulfilled 
by  the  Earl  of  Rosebeiy,  and  the  vice-chair  was  occupied  by-Blr 
Trotter  of  Mortonhall,  chainfum  of  the  local  committee.  The 
evening  was  agreeably  spent  in  a  brilliant  and  ftshionable  ball 
in  the  Assemblv  Rooms. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  committee  for  placing  the 
stock  was  in  the  show-yard  by  five  o'clock,  and  all  the  stock 
were  safely  lodged  in  the  respective  stalls  by  a  little  after 
eight,  when  the  Judges  commenced  their  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible labours.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tlemen appointed  Judges: — 

I.  Cattle. 

Short-Horned  Breed. — Mr  Wood,  Kimble wortli,  Durlmm  ;  Mr  Bartho- 
lomeWj  Goltho,  Lincolnshire  ;  Mr  Skipwortli,  Aylesby,  Lincolnshire. 

Ayrshire  Breed. — Mr  Finlay,  Lyonston  ;  Mr  R.  Cannicliacl^  Raplocli 
Farm,  Stirlingshire ;  Mr  Gleu,  llawkhead,  Ayrshire ;  ,Mr  J.  M'llraith, 
Aucliinflower,  Ayrshire. 

Fife,  Galloway y  Angus,  and  Aberdeen  Polled  Breeds. — Mr  Crawford, 
Balbougie,  Fifeshire ;  Mr  Gmnicbael ;  Mr  M'llraith. 

WtH  ffi^Umd  ArM^Mr  Prootor  of  Halkcrion,  Forlanhiie  ;  Mr 
Lome  Gunpbell,  Rowneath,  Aigjrlfldiire ;  Mr  Oiumlclitel. 

if  njf  Breed^Ut  Ftoctor ;  Mr  Glen  and  Mr  Finlay  for  dairy  oows ;  Mr 
\y  atsoo,  Keillor,  Foifoiabize;  Mr  Lome  Campbell. 

II.  HOBSU. 

Sir  Jelm  Hope,  Bart,  of  Pinkie ;  Mr  \Vm.  Gillespie,  Gatcside,  Doug- 
las. Laaarkabiie ;  Mr  Hunt^  Thomington,  Northumberland. 

IIL  Sheep. 

Leicester  Breed.  —  Mr  Bucklev,  Xomiaiitoiiliall,  LeicesUrslure ;  Mr 
Grey,  DiUton,  NorlhuuiUerland  ;  Mr  Watson. 
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Cheviot  Breed — Mr  Robson,  East  Kelldor,  Hexam,  N<ffUllliliribaiaild ; 
Mr  Welsh,  fiarkhMigb,  llofikt»  Dmnfrieiihiie ;  Mr  Hamj.  DioduU, 

Peebleshire. 

Bfaclffiued  Bmi.^Ut  Lome  Campbell;  Mr  Caimifihael ;  Mr  Gil- 
lespie. 

Southdown  Breed.— Ut  Jqjom  VieWh  fiabialuuD»  Cambnd^eilure ;  Mr 
Wood,  Kimble  worth. 
Croit  Breedt,^Ut  BorUiolomew  ;  Mr  Wood ;  Mr  Watfon ;  Mr  Webb. 

IV.  BwiiiK. 
Mr  Qny ;  Mr  White,  Olenewlio. 

V.  Dairy  PnoDicK. 

Mr  Dixon,  Edinbuigb ;  Mr  RichardaoD,  Eiiinbmgli ;  MrSmicb,  Leitb  ; 
WrM*Nair,LeiUi. 

VI.  Wool. 

Mr  Archiboldj  Alloa;  Mr  Priogle,  Haddington;  Mr  PatersoD,  DuU 
kcid). 

VII.  Extra  Stock. 
Sir  James  Russel  of  Asl»it  stiel ;  Colonel  Graliam  of  Mossknow;  Mr 
Millar  of  Balluiubic  ;  Mr  Watson,  Keillor. 

"N'lII.  Implbmkwts. 
Professor  Low  ;  Sir  John  Robisoii ;  Mr  Hunter,  of  Thurston ;  Mr 
Richard  Hunter,  Edinburgh ;  Mr  Smith,  Deanston  ;  Mr  White,  of  Glcn- 
t  .«slin.   Assisted  in  certain  departments  by  Mr  Hugh  Morton  and  Mr 
Slight,  as  these  two  last  were  themselves  exfaibiton. 

IX.  Boon  AMD  Sbss. 

Pkofeiior  Gndiiim,  Edinburgh ;  Dr  KeiU,  Edinbnigh ;  Piolbiior  Bal- 
four, Olugow. 

The  lire-stock  consisted  of  horses,  for  coaching  as  well  as 
acrricultural  purposes of  cattle,  composed  of  the  Short-hori), 
Ayrsliire,  Fife,  AVest  Highland,  Galloway,  Angus,  and  Aber- 
deen polled  breeds,  and  of  a  few  crosses  between  any  two  of 
these  breeds of  sheep,  consisting  of  the  Leicester,  Cheviot, 
Black&ced,  and  Skmthdotwn  breeds,  and  a  few  crosses  between 
any  two  of  them  ;-*-and  of  swine,  the  breeds  of  which  were  not 
easily  distinguishable,  but  we  should  say  that  they  were  all 
grafted  on  the  Berkshire  breed. 

I.  HORSBS. 

Of  b  orses,  there  were  In  .nil,  including  foals  along  with  their  mothers, 
170  in  number.  Of  these  140  were  entered  for  competition ;  and  of  tliese 
again,  1.'33  were  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  !•'>  for  the  breeding  of  car- 
riage horses.  The  draught  horse.s,  taken  ns  a  whole,  were  good  ;  tlu- 
stallions  were  very  good,  and  the  mar.cs  excellent,  so  much  so,  tliat  we 
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do  not  romnnhrr  of  seeing  so  many  ^ood  ones  slu'wii  tosretlirr  &t  nny 
former  show  of  the  Society.  Of  stallions  ihcrr  wi-rv  27  ;  <»f  entire  colts, 
foj.led  after  1st  J.-msinry  IH'SU,  i)  ;  nftcr  the  I  si  .January  ll!40.  14  ;  and  of 
colls  foalrd  aflcr  1st  Janunry  1841,  (3.  Of  mares  there  were  41  ;  of  fillies, 
foaled  afier  l>t  January  lOHU,  13 ;  after  1st  January  1040,  10  ;  and  after 
l.st  January  1841,  7.  Of  the  stallions  for  hrccdiiicr  rarrinL,'C  horses,  there 
Mere  one  or  two  of  ffood  fiirure  and  action  ;  but  the  mares  of  this  class 
were  all  of  inferior  de'-rTiplion.  The  number  of  the  stallions  were  and 
of  nuires  9.    The  t'uUuwiiii:  are  the  awards  in  this  ehe-s  of  stock 

For  the  best  Cart  Stallion  not  exceedinjj  ten  vears — Tlie  Piemium  of  Fifty 
Sovereifrns,  to  No.  l.*>.  Messrs  U,  and  T.  Jaekson  of  Stanleyumir, 
couiiiy  of  Renfrew.  lli>  pedio^icc  is  that  he  was  ijot  by  Mr  Sauiuel 
('lark  Maiisw rac's  Sovereign  ;  dam  by  Mr  I  niton's  Uriton. 

Fur  the  second  best  dittu — 'J'ht.'  I'remium  of  I'orty  Sovereifjns,  to  Xo. 
20,  Mr  George  Paton,  Bankheail,  c(junty  of  Renfrew,  fur  his  horse 
Briton;  whose  pedigree  is  tliat  he  was  got  by  Briton;  gmndsire 
Glancer  ;  dam  Peggy. 

For  the  third  best  ditto— The  Prciniiim  of  Thirty  Sovereigns,  to  No.  2", 
Mr  Hugh  WaUace,  Old  Ifonkbind,  county  of  Lanark,  for  hii  hone 
Oianeerj  whose  pedigree  is  that  he  was  got  by  Mr  Frame  of  Bioom- 
field's  Olancor,  out  of  a  (iydesdale  mare  bred  by  John  Sommerville  . 
of  Braidest. 

For  the  best  Stallion  for  breeding  Carriage  Hoise»^The  Premium  of  Fifty 
Bovereigna»  to  No.  3,  Mr  Thomas  Cossar^  Dalkeith,  county  of  Edin- 
butgh,  for  his  horse  Einatptor;  he  was  got  by  Grand  Turk,  late  the 
property  of  Messrs  J.  it  B.  Weir  of  Waverton ;  his  dam  by  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale's  Podaigus ;  g.  d.  by  Foxhunter,  out  of  Qrey  Arabia ; 
g.  g.  d.  by  Firelock,  out  of  Calish,  by  Herod.  Grand  ,Tnrk  was 
got  by  Goodlass  Turk ;  his  dam  by  Argus  Rainbow. 

For  the  best  Mare  for  breeding  C'nrrlnge  Horses — ^The  Premium  of  Fifleor. 
SoN-creigns,  to  No.  1,  tlu  Karl  of  Hopetoun,  county  of  Linlithpfovr. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — The  Prcnjinni  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No.  3» 
Mr  Lewis  Rorlhwiek,  comity  of  Edinburgh. 

For  the  best  Cart  Mare— The  Premium  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  to  No.  14, 
Mr  James  I'rame,  Overtown,  county  of  Ljinark. 

For  tlu-  second  best  ditto — The  Premium  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No.  1$, 
Mr  Jolin  Gibson,  Woolmet,  county  of  Kdinbur^h. 

For  the  best  entire  Colt  for  airric  ullural  purposes,  foaledafier  Ist  January 
183!) — The  Premiuni  of  I'wenty  Sovereigns,  to  No.  2,  Mr  Samuel 
Clark,  Manswraes,  (ounty  of  Renfrew. 

For  the  best  ditto  for  ditto,  foaled  after  1st  January  1840 — The  Pre- 
mium of  Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  Mr  Andrew  Aitkcn,  Carabce, 
eoimty  of  Fife. 

For  the  be>t  Filly  for  ditto,  foaled  after  1st  Jannarv  1830 — The  Premium 
of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  Xo.  8,  Mr  John  Craig,  B^irn brae,  county  of 
I^nurk. 

For  the  best  ditto,  foaled  .ifter  1  si  January  184(> — The  Premium  of  Five 
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Bovefeigns,  to  No.  14,  Mr  Jamts  Newb^gfiag,  Poaielj  oonntjr  of  La- 
nark. 

For  the  be«t  Colt  or  Filly,  foaled  nftcr  1st  January  1841— The  Premium 
of  Five  SoTcreigns,  to  No.  i;^  Mr  CbnMopher  Veitcb  junior.  Park, 
eoantjr  of  Idalitbgow. 

Of  the  Extra  Stock  tn  Jfarm  there  were  29  exhibited,  eom^riitog  4 
Oydesdalet*  3  de^elaodB.  1  Sallblk,  3  Thorot^h-biedi,  8  AfriM»  1 
Shetland  abd  6  HjghkBd  Ponks,  and  8  Crottet.  For  these  the  8Uver 
Medal  was  awarded  to  C.  M.  Bantow,  Esq.,  fior  hii  Aimh  Stailkm,  Alex- 
ander the  Croat,  seven  years'  old,  appavenlly  a  weU-hred  Aiab»  haTii^ 
the  skin  black  ;  and  the  foDowing  \vcre  commended,  namely,  InhcHtot 
exhibited  by  W.  R.  Ramsay,  Esq.,  M.P..  and  the  Little  Known,  exhibit- 
ed by  D.  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Ladykirk.  The  JudfCI  noted  in  their 
award  '*  that  the  exhibition  of  horses  altogether  was  of  the  nHMt  si^erior 
description,  with  the  exception  of  mares  for  breeding*  earriage  koaes. 
which  were  indifieroit." 

II.  Cattle. 

The  entire  number  of  cattle  exhibited  amounted  to  295,  of  whicli  105 
were  Short-homsi,  106  Ayrshires,  16  Fife,  Itt  West  Hiirhlaud,  24  polled 
Galloway,  Angus,  and  Aberdeenshire,  1  Aldemqr,  and  25  crosses  be- 
tween any  two  of  these  breeds. 

1.  Skart-kom  Breed, — The  number  of  short-homs  exhibited,  including 
txtruty  amounted  to  104.  The  entire  number  were  good  ;  a  few  of  the 
bulls  were  fine  animals ;  the  cows  excellent,  the  best  show  of  them  that 
has  ever  taken  place  at  any  of  the  Society's  meetings,  which  may  grcatljr 
be  ascribed  to  the  favourable  period  of  the  year  for  cows  at  which  this 
fchow  was  held.  Tlie  heifers  were  also  excellent,  and  the  fat  oxen,  though 
few  in  number,  well  deserved  the  [»reniiinns  awarded  to  them.  The  sub- 
division of  this  class  of  stock  con.si.sted  of  bulls,  37,  namely,  those  calved 
after  1st  January  1838,  24,  and  after  the  1st  January  1841,  13  ;  of  cows, 
25 ;  of  heifers,  32,  namely,  those  calved  after  1st  January  1840,  10,  and 
after  1st  January  1841, 17;  and  the  best  5,  calved  after  1st  January  1841. 
Of  oxen  there  were  (J.  One  of  the  oxen  belonging  to  Mr  Robert  Dud- 
geon, Humbie,  county  of  Linlithgow,  was  reeomnu  nded  by  the  Judyfcs 
to  have  his  portrait  takeu  for  the  Society's  Museum.  The  premiums 
awarded  were  the  following : — 

\For  the  best  Bull,  calved  after  1st  January  1838 — The  Premium  of 
Fifty  Sovereigns — to  No.  C,  Mr  Thomas  Crofton,  Holywell,  county 
of  Durham,  for  his  bull  named  the  Provost.  His  pedigree  is,  he  was 
got  by  Magnum  lionum,  dam  Young  Cherry  by  Highflyer,  grand- 
dam  Old  Cherry  by  pirate,  g.  g.  d.  by  Houghton,  g.  g.g.  d.  by  Mar- 
shal Blueher. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — The  Premium  of  I'hirty  Sovt n  i^rns — to  No. 
16,  Mr  John  Hunt,  Tbomington,  county  of  Nortliumberlaud,  fur  his 
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bull  named  City  Faux.  Guy  Fuux  was  got  l»y  Galnford,  liis  dam 
by  Matelicm  the  Third,  his  g.  dam  by  Pope,  &c.    Bee  Herd  Book. 

The  Honortiry  Silver  Medal~to  SbeldoQ  Cradock^  £8q.,  the  brc^eder  uf 
ihv  best  Bull  in  tliis  class. 

For  the  best  Hull,  caked  after  1st  January  1841— The  Premium  of  Twenty 
Sovereigns — to  No.  9,  John  Millar,  I'sq.  of  Ballumbie,  county  of  I'or- 
far,  for  his  bull  named  the  Eurl  of  Durham.  lie  was  got  by  Gain- 
ford  (2a44  ;  dam  Bersiua,  by  Cripple  (IB87)  ;  g.  d.  Brilliant,  by 
Snowdrop  (2G63;  ;  g.  g.  d.  by  St  Albans  (1412)  ;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Wa- 
verlcy  :2819)  ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  R.  ("ulUng's  Washington  (G7C). 

For  the  best  Cow — The  Premium  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns — to  No.  2,  UU 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Buecleuch,  county  of  Edinburgh,  for  his  eow 
named  Lilywhite.  Lily  white  was  got  by  Thorpe  (Md  Hetd  Book) ; 
dam,  Snowdrop,  by  Wliitelaw ;  g.  d.  by  Mr  Boberlaon'a  Albion ; 
g.  g.  d.  (Europa^  by  Sirius,  Urc  Liljwbitea  dam  gained  tbc  lint 
prcmiam  at  the  Society's  Genend  Show  at  Ghugow  in  1838. 

For  the  second  beat  ditto— Tlie  Pieminm  of  Ten  SoTCieigns— to  No.  B, 
His  Grace  ibe  Duke  of  Bueeleach,  county  of  Edinbnigh,  for  bis  oow 
named  Floafta.  Phobe  was  got  by  Wbitekw ;  dam  by  Mr  John  Bea- 
nie's Bomulus ;  g.  d,  by  St  Leger ;  g.  g.  d.  by  Comns  ;  g.  g.  g.  d. 
by  Midas,  &g. 

For  the  thbd  best  ditto— The  Premium  of  Five  SoTereigns— to  No.  1, 
His  Gmce  theDulie  of  Bucdenehy  county  of  Edinbnigb,fot  his  cow 
named  PWnosft.  Princess  waa  got  by  Young  Studley ;  dam  Kil- 
meuy  ;  g.  d.  You^g  Akxina  by  PStot ;  g.  g.  d.  by  Waikby ;  g.g.  g.  d. 
Aques,  by  Agamemnon ;  g.  g.  g.  g«  d.  by  Bright  Eyes,  Sec, 

For  the  best  Heifer,  calved  after  1st  Januaiy  1840— The  Premium  of  Ten 
Sovereigns— to  Xo.  2,  Mr  Thomns  Crofton,  of  Holywell,  county  of 
Durham,  for  hi.s  lieifer  named  lihb'ose.  Melrose  was  got  by  Gainford 
(2044);  dimi  Primrose  by  Miracle  2d  (2322);  g.  d.  Rosebud  by 
Emperor  '1974;;  g.g.  d.  by  Barmpton  (1677);  g*ff«g*<l<  ^0' 
bans  (1412) ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Simon  (690)  ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Pope 
(.>14). 

For  tlie  second  btst  ditto— The  Premium  of  Seven  Sovereigns,  to  No.  3, 
John  Millar,  Ksq.  of  Hallumbie,  county  of  Forfar. 

For  the  third  best  ditto — The  Premium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No.  9j  Mr 
^\'i^iam  Tod,  Klphin;>-<ton  'l  ower,  county  of  lladdinfrton. 

For  {\\c  lu  st  Heifer,  calved  after  1st  January  1041 — The  Premium  of  Ten 
SovcTii^rti*;,  to  No.  1,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  liuceleucli,  county  of 
Kdinburg^h.  The  sire  and  dam  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  roan 
heifer  gained  the  first  j)rcmium!»  at  the  Society's  General  Show  at 
Aberdeen  in  1840. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — The  Premium  of  Seven  Sovereign.i,  tp  No.  9, 
Mr  Thomas  Croftou,  Holywell,  county  of  Durham,  for  his  heifer 
named  AmtRa,  Amelia  was  ^ot  by  Gainford  (2044'  ;  dam  Ade- 
laide by  Emperor  ,1974  ;  g.  d.  Oaudy  bv  Monar(l>  (2n2fi) ;  g.  g, 
d.  by  (?ato  (110) ;  g.  g.  g.  d.  hy  Wlutewortli  (flOr*:. 
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For  the  Uiiid  best  ditto— The  Premiam  of  Five  Soveteigns,  to  No.  5)  Mr 

Burcbqr  Allaidioe  of  Vry,  county  of  Kincardine. 
For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  Ist  January  1889— Tlie  Premiuni  of 

Ten  Sovereigns^  to  No.    Mr  Robert  Dudgeon,  Humbiej  county  of 

Linlithgow. 

For  the  second  b?st  two  ditto— Tlic  Premium  of  Seven  Sovereigns,  to  No. 

t,  Mr  Millar  of  Ballumhie,  county  of  Fotfur. 
For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  January  18K>— 'Tltc  Premium  of 

Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  Mr  John  Broclie,  Abbcgrmains,  county  of 

Haddington. 

S.  AjfTtkire  J?ree^— The  entire  exhibition  of  this  kind  of  stock,  com* 
prised  100  head,  consisting  of  18  bulls,  04  cows,  18  heifers,  and  0  oxen. 
The  show  of  cows  was  very  finc^  and  much  better  than  at  Any  former 
show  of  the  Society.  The  portrait  of  the  cow  which  obtained  the  first 
premiumj  belonging  to  Mr  William  Glasgow,  Airdrie,  county  of  Lanark, 
was  recommended  to  be  taken  for  the  Society's  Museum.  The  premiums 
awarded  are  as  follows 

For  tbcbcst  Bull  calvctl  atu  r  Ut  January  laOO—'l'lic  rri  iuiuin  of  J'wcnty 

Sovereigns,  to  No.  C,  Mr  Jaincs  Horn,  Xewniill,  county  of  Stirlinff. 
For  the  second  best  ditto — The  Premium  of  Ten  Sovereign*;,  to  No.  12, 

Mr  Robert  Paton,  Clober  Hill,  county  of  Dumbarton. 
The  Honorary  l^ver  Medal  to  Mr  John  Couborougb,  county  of  Kcnftew, 

tlie  Bnakr  of  the  best  Bull  in  thhi  class. 
For  the  best  Cow— The  premium  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  to  Xo.  16,  Mr 

William  Glasgow,  Airdrie,  comity  of  Lanark. 
For  the  second  best  ditto— The  premium  of  Seven  Sovereigns,  to  No.  19, 

Mr  Graham  of  Limekilns,  county  of  Lanark. 
For  the  third  best  ditto— The  premium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No.  13, 

Mr  Gabriel  Dnnl<^,  Robertland,  eoonty  of  Ayr. 
For  the  best  three  Cows— The  premium  of  Ten  Sovcreqjfus,  to  Xo.  2,  Mr 

lAwrence  Drew,  Carmyle,  county  of  Lanark. 
For  the  best  Heilbr.  calved  after  Ist  January  1810— The  premium  of  Sc* 

rcn  Sovereigns,  to  No.  7,  Mr  James  Newbiggmg,  Pontel^  county  of 

Lanark. 

For  the  .<ccond  best  ditto — Tlic  premium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No.  2, 

Mr  Alexander  Kerr,  Gallowberry,  county  of  Ayr. 
For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  nftcr  1st  January  1838 — The  premium  of 

Ten  Sovereigns^  toNo.2>  Mr  Thomas  Sadler,  Norton  Biains,  county 

of  Edinbttigh. 

S.  n/b  J^rsetf.— There  was  but  a  small  exhibition  of  Fife  cattle,  com- 
prising altogether  only  16  ammals,  namely^  3bulls»  6  cows,  3  heifers,  and 
4  oxen.  The  bull  which  obtained  the  first  premium,  bslonging  to  Mr 
Wilson,  Firtlifield,  b  the  finest  animal  of  the  breed  we  have  seen  for  many 
jrears.  His  portrait  is  to  be  taken  for  the  Society's  Museum.  The  pre* 
miums  awarded  are  as  follows 
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for  Om  V«tt  Ball,  ealved  after  Ifi  JAsuaiy  1888— The  premittm  of  Twft- 
tjr  Sovereigns,  to  No.  B,  Mr  Robwt  WiliOD,  Fiith^eMa  ooaaty  of 
Fife. 

Tho  Honomiy  Silver  Medal  to  Mr  Robert  WiliODj  the  BmU^  of  the 
best  Bull  in  this  class. 

for  tho  best  Cow— The  pfemium  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  to  No.  K,  CSolonel 
Lindsaj)  Balcaires,  eoonty  of  Fife. 

For  the  best  Heifer,  oalvtd  after  1st  Janoaiy  1840— The  premiim  of  Se- 
ven Sovereifos,  to  No.  1,  Mr  Robert  E.  Beveri^ge;  UM|iihart  Faim, 
oounty  of  Fife. 

For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  January  1838 — The  premium  of 
Ten  Soveioigns,  to  No.  2,  Colonel  Lindsay  of  Balcarras*  county  of 
Fife. 

4.  Wett  H'lghhind  BrrrJ. — Tlic  premiunis  ollcrcd  for  tlii,s  beautiful  an<l 
use  ful  class  of  cattle  werr  confined  tu  fat  stock.  The  number  entered, 
including  extras,  was  only  18.  The  black  ox  of  Mr  f'anipbell  of  Jura's 
pair>  No.  2,  was  a  particularly  fine  animal.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

For  tho  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  January  1838 — The  premium  of 
Fifteen  Sovereigns^  to  No.  4.  Mr  Waucbope  of  Edmonstonei  county 
of  Edinbuigh. 

For  the  second  best  two  ditto — The  premium  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No  1, 
Sir  Xeil  Menzics  of  Menzics,  Bart.,  county  of  Perth. 

For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  January  1839 — The  premium  of 
Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  county 
of  Sutherland. 

$.  Oalloway,  Angus,  and  Abtrdem  MM  Brmk,  Tho  pteminns  far 
these  polled  breeds  were  confined  entirely  to  Iht  stock,  of  whieh  on|y  84 
were  eihibited.  The  awards  were  as  follows 

For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  January,  103!? — 'J'hc  Prcuiium  of 
Fifteen  Sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  Sir  John  Hall  of  Dunghiss,  Bart,  county 
of  Berwick.    (Aberdeenshire  Breed.) 

For  the  second  best  two  ditto — The  Premium  of  Ten  Sovereign?!,  to  No. 
6,  Kt  Hugh  "VVatson,  Keillor^  county  of  Forfar.   (Angus  Breed.) 

For  the  third  best  two  ditto — The  Premium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No. 
4,  Mr  Alexander  Craig,  Kirkton,  county  of  Sutherland.  (Gal- 
loway Breed.) 

For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  Ist  January,  188I^Tho  Premium  of 
Fifteen  Sovereigns,  to  No.  1^  His  Giace  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
county  of  BanflT.  (Aberdeenshire  Breed.) 

For  tlie  second  best  two  ditto— The  Piemium  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No. 
4,  Mr  James  Mustard,  county ,of  FoHhr.  (Ani^s  Breed.) 

n.  Any  Brredy  whether  pure  or  cros>,  and  for  the  best  dairy  cow.  The 
number  submitted  to  exhibition,  including  extras,  was  25 ;  and  we  may 
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jaeladt  tlie  Aldmnnj  ball  and  mate  Z«bu  in  Uiis  clafs.  The  aniarab  of 
thit  class  veia  aB  ^ood.  The  Zahw  was  bnnigbt  forth  in  the  Edinhuigh 
Zeekfical  Gaidcns.  The  following  is  the  awatd  of  the  premiums : — 
For  the  best  two  Oxen*  fiuie  of  eroaii  eal?ed  after  the  1st  Janvaiy  1888 

—The  Pkemium  of  Fifteen  Sorereigns,  to  No«  8^  lit  Robert  Walker, 

Fenygate*  eonnty  of  Haddington. 
To  No.  1,  Wis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bucelench,  county  of  Edinburgh,  tito 

owner  nf  the  five  best  Steers,  calvcd  after  Ist  January  1841,  which 

in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  would  best  remunerate  the  leedcr— 

1  iftoen  Sovereigns. 
To  No.  2,  Mr  Moubray  of  Cainlmf?,  ronnt  of  Clacknmnnnn,  the  owner 

of  the  five  host  Heifers  calved  after  1st  January  1841,  which,  in  the 

opinioii  of  the  Judges,  would  best  remunerate  the  feeder— Fifteen 

Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Dairy  Cow — Tlie  Prcinium  of  Tun  Sovereigns,  to  No.  4,  Mr 
James  Feattie,  Knowhead,  county  of  Stirling. 

til.  8HBBF. 

The  exhibition  of  sheep  was  less  numerous  comparatively  than  that  of 
the  hones  or  the  catde.  The  total  number  exhibited  was  487,  compris- 
rag  206  Leicesters,  124  Cheviots,  72  Blackfticed,  25  Southdewns,  and  61 
crosses  between  any  two  of  these  breeds,  but  chiefly  between  the  Leices- 
ter tup  and  the  Cheviot  and  Black&ced  ewes,  and  the  total  number  in- 
cludes two  Chinese  sheep  imported  in  1841  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
Ch'na  by  the  Hon.  Richard  8.  Dundas,  C.  B. 

1.  Ldeerter  Bmd.^-Ot  tUs  breed  205  vrcrc  exhibited,  but  the  Judges 
expressed  their  disappointment  at  the  want  of  merit  generally  which  their 
appearance  indicated.  This  number  was  made  up  of  75  tups,  85  ewes, 
80  gimmers,  10  dinmonts,  and  5  wethers.  The  awards  were  as  fol- 
lows 

For  the  best  Tup— The  Premium  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  to  No.  12,  Mr 

James  Erskinc,  Melrose,  county  of  Roxbuigh. 
For  the  second  best  ditto— The  Premium  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  to  No. 

21,  Mr  William  Mylnr,  Bolton,  county  of  Haddington. 
For  the  third  best  ditto — The  Premium  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No,  11,  ^Jr 

James  Burnet,  Aberlady,  county  of  Haddington. 
For  the  best  Shraring  Tup— The  Premium  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  to  Nc» 

8,  Mr  John  Brodie,  Abbey  Mains,  county  of  llaiUlington. 
For  the  second  best  ditto — Fifteen  Sovereigns,  to  No.  7,  Mr  John  Brodie, 

Ahhc\-  Mains,  count}'  of  Haddington. 
For  the  third  best  ditto — The  Prcmiuni  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No.  18,  Mr 

Robert  AN'alkcr,  Fcrrvjatc,  coiintv  of  Iladdin^rton. 
For  the  best  pen  of  five  Kwes- — l  lic  pi'  ininm  nf  Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No. 

2,  Mr  rieorgc  Hror'^  n,  H.dK.  comity  of  Haddington. 
For  the  second  brst  <littu-  -1  he  rreiirmni  of  Five  Snvcieigns,  (o  ?Co.  10, 

Mr  Andrew  Thompson,  Highridgeliall,  countr  of  Hoxburj;!!. 
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For  the  best  pen  of  five  Gimmeis~»Tbc  Premicuii  of  Ten  Borereij^Sj  to 
No.  B,  Mr  George  Brown«  Halls,  county  of  Haddnigton. 

For  the  seedhd  best  ditto— The  Piemiam  of  Five  Soveieigns,  to  Na  6, 
Mr  Oeoige  Beid»  Ballencrieff,  county  of  Haddington. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  Dinmonts— The  Ptonium  of  Fife  Bovereigns  was 
not  aitarded  in  this  Class. 

2.  Cheviot  Breed. — The  number  cxlilbitcd  wns  124^  comprising  39  tups, 
30  fwcs,  35  gimmers,  10  dinmonts,  and  10  wctlicrs.  The  lot  of  wctlicrs 
belonging  to  Mr  Craig,  Bighousc,  in  SiitlicTluiul.sIiiro,  were  excellent  and 
tlie  portrait  of  one  of  tlieni  was  recommended  to  be  taken  for  the  Societji's 
Museum.  The  awards  were  as  follows : — 

For  the  best  Tup— The  Fkemium  of  Fifteen  Soreteigns,  to  No.  12,  Mr 

Alexander  Ciaig,  Bighouse,  county  of  Satherland. 
For  the  second  best  ditto — The  Premium  of  Ten  Soveragns^  to  No.  6. 

Mr  'William  Aitchison,  Menzion^  county  of  Peebles. 
For  the  third  best  ditto— The  Premium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No.  14, 

Mr  Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope,  county  of  Roxburgh. 
For  the  best  Shearling  Tup — The  Premium  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No.  12, 

Mr  William  Riddell,  Cappuck,  eounty  of  Roxburgh. 
For  the  second  best  ditto — The  Preminm  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No.  4, 

yit  Alexander  Craig,  Bighousc,  county  of  Sutherland. 
For  the  best  pen  of  five  Ewes — The  Premium  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No. 

1,  Mr  William  Ailchison,  Menzion,  county  of  Peebles. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — Tho  Premium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No.  3, 

Mr  James  Brydon,  Moodlaw,  county  of  Dumfries. 
For  the  best  pen  of  five  Gimmers — The  Premium  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  lo 

No.  4,  Mr  Alexander  Craig,  Bigliouse,  eounty  t)f  Sutherland. 
For  the  second  best  ditto — The  Premium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No.  1, 

Mr  William  Aitcbison,  i^Ienzion,  county  of  Peebles.  . 
For  the  best  live  fat  AN'eUiers,  lambed  in  1839 — The  Premium  of  Five 

Sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  Mr  Alexander  Craigj,  Bighouse,  county  of 

Sutherland. 

3.  Blackfaeei  Breed. — The  number  exhibited  was  72,  consisting  of  17 
tups,  20  ewes,  and  36  wethers.  The  awards  were  as  follows 

For  the  beet  Tup— The  pieminm  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  to  No.  4,  Mr  James 

Deans,  Mitohellhill,  county  of  Peebles. 
For  the  seoond  best  ditto— The  premium  of  Five  Soxetc|gn^  to  No.  8, 

Mr  Robert  M'TM,  of  Hastingshall,  eounty  of  Dumfries. 
For  the  best  pen  of  ten  Ewes— The  premium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No. 

2,  Mr  Alexander  Murray,  Dean's  Houses,  county  of  Peebles. 

For  the  best  five  ikt  Wetliers,  lambed  in  1838— The  premium  of  Five 
Sovereigns,  to  No.  4,  Mr  James  A.  Vemor,  Hillhead,  eounty  of 
Edinburgh. 

For  the  best  five  ditto,  lambed  m  188e-^The  premium  of  Five  Sovo- 
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wtagaa,  to  Nih  9^  Mr  Aicbibald  Wbyto^  Bnedownie,  ooanij  of  For* 
fn. 

4.  SovHtkwn  Breed,— Thtirt  were  only  25  animiils  of  tlilt  doss  ozbl- 
bited,  coDsiitiBg  of  5  tnpi  and  20  ewei ;  there  was  no  entij  of  wethers. 
The  awardi  were  as  follows : — 

For  the  best  Tap^the  prcmimn  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  to  No.  4,  Mr 

Hugh  Watson^  Keillor,  county  of  Fotfiir. 
For  the  best  pen  of  fire  Ewes — The  preminm  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No. 

1,  His  Greee  the  Boke  of  Richmond,  connty  of  Banff. 

o.  Cross-breeds. — Of  tlicsc  there  vrcrc  Gl  animals  exhibited,  including 
those  iu  the  extras.  The  awards  tell  the  sort  of  cross  for  which  the 
premiums  were  appropriated,  and  they  arc  as  follows : — 

For  the  pen  of  five  Dinmonts.  cross  between  Leicester  Tup  and  Cheviot 

Ewe — The  premium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No.  2,  Mr  Robert 

Waugh,  Eweford,  county  of  Haddington. 
For  the  best  five  Dinmonts,  cross  between  Leicester  Tn]i  and  Black- 

faccd  Ewe — The  jtremium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  Mr  John 

Finnic,  Swanston,  county  of  Edinburgh. 
For  the  best  pen  of  five  Wethers,  of  any  cross,  not  exceeding  four  years 

old — The  premium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  Mr  Aitchison,  of 

Alderston,  county  of  Haddington.   This  cross  was  one  between  the 

SoutbdowD  tup  and  Leicester  ewe. 

IV.  SWINE. 

The  number  of  swine  exhibited  altogether  was  59,  comprising  IQ 
boars,  13  sows,  7  of  which  had  pigs,  and  21  extra.   The  Judges  esteemed 

the  show  of  swine  as  highly  creditable  ;  and,  besides  those  to  whom  they 
awarded  premiums,  they  conceived  that  No.  J?  sow,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  as  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  well  as  Xos.  2 
and  7,  among  the  extra  stock,  belongiiiir  rcspoctivcly  to  Mr  James 
Chapman,  Dysart,  county  of  Fife,  and  Mr  John  Gillon^  Leith.  The 
awards  were  as  follows  : — 

For  the  best  Boar — Tlic  premium  of  Seven  Sovereigns,  to  No.  9»  Mr 

William  Henderson,  Newmills,  county  of  Clackmannan. 
For  the  second  best  ditto — The  premium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No.  13^ 

Mr  Alexander  Scott,  Craiglockhart,  county  of  Edinburgh. 
For  the  best  Sow — The  premium  of  Five  Sovereigns,  to  No.  7>  Mr  John 

Hunter,  Beith,  county  of  Ayr. 
For  thi  second  best  ditto — The  premium  of  Four  Sovereigns,  to  No.  6, 

Mr  Alexander  Oillcspie,  Colinton  Mill,  county  of  Ediubuigh. 

V.  EXTRA  STOCK. 

Although  we  have  enumerated  the  stock  entered  under  this  head 
among  the  clanes  to  which  they  icfpectively  belong,  it  my  prove  inter. 
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estln^  to  i^pccify  the  uunibcrn  of  cacli  kind  of  stock  which  were  net  en- 
tered for  ooiupctition  of  the  premiums,  and  all  stock  so  filtered  arc 
placed  in  the  class  of  cjrtra  utock.  They  amounted  in  all  to  104  animals, 
comprising  0  bulls,  7  cows  and  a  calf,  '^  heifers,  18  oxen,  20  horses, 
82  sheep,  21  swine,  and  1  zebu.  The  Judgei^  rcjiorted  as  follows:  — 
First,  in  the  clas^i  of  Cattle,  they  recommended  a  premium  of  Five 
Pounds  to  a  six-year  old  Ayrshire  Bull,  belonging  to  Mr  Thomas  Stark, 
Mains  Farm,  Campsie,  near  Stirling.  They  also  consider  of  great  merit 
the  following—  to  tlie  owners  of  each  of  which  has  been  awarded  the 
Silver  Medal  —Three  slif)rt-horned  Cows,  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Hue- 
clench  ;  a  threc-ye;ir  old  short-liorne<l  Ox,  exhibited  by  Mr  Tyndal 
Bruce  of  Falkland  ;  two  two-year  old  Steers,  a  cross  between  the  short- 
horned  Bull  and  West  Highland  Cows,  exhibited  by  Mr  Dudgeon  of 
Ilumbic ;  a  four-year  old  West  Highland  Ox,  exhibited  by  Neil  Mal- 
colm, Esq.  of  Poltalloch  ;  two  fiTe-jc«r  old  Ottn  of  the  West  Highland 
breed,  exhibited  by  Mr  Tmtter  of  Moftoohall. 

For  the  elaai  of  Sheep  they  commend  five  two-year  old  Leiceiter 
WoCherSy  exhibited  by  the  Barl  of  Wemyss  ;  five  three-jnearold  Cheviot 
WetberSf  exhibited  by  Mr  Ciaif  of  Bighoiiie  ;  five  Ihiee-year  old  Lei- 
eetter  Evres,  exhibited  by  Mr  Brown  of  Halli — thiee  Eweiof  the  Lneet> 
ter  breed,  2  nine  and  1  eleven  year*  old,  exhibited  by^Mr  Hislop^ 
1  thhrteen-year  old  Ewe,  with  her  21«t  Lamb,  exhibited  by  Mr  Brown  of 
Halls. 

For  the  clan  of  Horses  they  commended  a  Silver  Medal  for  the  Amb 
Stallion,  Alexander  the  Great»  7  yaan  old,  exhibited  by  C.  M.  Barstow, 
Esq.,  apparently  a  well-bred  Arab ;  for  Inheritor,  exhibited  by  W.  R. 
Ramsay,  Esq.  M.P. ;  and  for  The  Uttlc  Known,  exhibited  by  D.  Robert- 
son. Esq.  of  Lad^'kirk. 

This  show  thus  consisted  of  I7!»  horses,  296  cattle,  487  sheep,  and  Ad 
swine — making  a  total  of  1014  head  of  stock  ;  and,  viewing  them  as  a 
whole,  they  constituted  an  exhibition  very  creditable  to  the  breeden,  and 
posseasing  interest  to  tlie  spectatois. 

VI.  DAIRY  PRODI  CE. 

The  prodacc  of  tlie  dairy  that  was  exhibited  in  competition  were 
.neither  numerous  nor  of  fine  quality,  and  boUi  defects  may  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  early  period  of  the  season  in  which  the  Show  was 
held.  As  matters  stood,  dS  lots  were  entered,  consisting  of  22  of  Butter, 
and  16  of  Cheese ;  this  latter  beln?  divided  into  12  lots  of  Full  Milk 
and  4  of  Skimmed  Milk  Cheese.  The  awards  wero  as  follows 

1.  Curing  Buttrr.—'Vo  the  owner  of  any  chiiry  in  Scotland  who  liad 
made  and  cured,  and  t  xhibited  at  the  Show,  the  best  qu.-ility  of  Butter 
for  the  market  ;  the  quantity  made  and  cured  not  belnjr  h'^s  tliJin  tv  o 
cwt.,  during  the  season  1H42 — The  prcniium  of  Five  SovtrcigUi?,  to  Tno. 
14^  Mr  George  Sander^ni,  Orchardfield,  county  of  Edinburgh. 
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Ibe  second  best  quality — The  premiiua  of  Thiee  Bawmtigmh  to  Ko.  2, 
J4Did  I^yaedodjy  jCOttaty  of  Perth. 

2.  Making  Cheese, — ^To  the  person  in  Scotland  who  produced  the  best 
fpcdmen  of  Sweet  or  Full  Milk  Cheese,  made  of  any  vftriety  that  he  shall 
And  most  profitable  for  the  maiket,  the  quantity  not  beinjf  leas  than  one 
cwt^  of  112  16  08.  to  the  pound — ^The  preminm  of  Five  SoTereigns,  to 
Mr  WiHiam  Hamilton,  Penland,  eounty  of  Lanark. 

For  the  second  best  quality — Tlic  rrcmliim  of  Tbrtc  Suvcr&igDis,  to  Mr 
Hugh  Montgomery,  Kilmory,  county  of  Bute. 

To  the  O'wner  of  any  dairy  in  Scotland  >vho  has  made  and  exhibited 
foraale  the  beat  quality  of  Cheese  from  Skimmed  Milk,  aot  being 
leaf  than  one  cwt,  during  the  aeaaon  184S — ^The  piemium  of  Thiee 
Sovereigns,  to  Mr  David  SommerviUe,  Strawfcaok,  county  of  Lanaik. 

For  the  second  best  quality  of  ditto—The  premium  of  Two  Bovere^s, 
to  Mr  John  Sommervillej  Lampits,  county  of  Lanark. 

• 

TIf.  WOOL. 

TTie  competition  of  Wool  was  not  adjudged  in  the  Show  V.ird,  bnf  in 
the  Society's  Museum,  on  tbc  27th  July,  where  the  fleeces  had  a  much 
better  opportunity  of  bein^j:  minutely  cxaniinctl  than  in  the  show-yard. 
After  a  careful  examination,  the  Judges  awarded  the  premiums  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Lrienier  IFeoIr— Shearling  Leicester  Tup  Fleece,  weight  8  lb.  4  ok. 
•bewisy  fualU^f,  «M0iftiS>  and  wuma§mmi;  the  fiint  premium  of  Five  So- 
vereigns was  awarded  to  Ges^nd  Lord  LjMdooh,  being  horn  No.  97  of 
his  Lordship's  fiock. 

SbeaiiiDg  Leiceeter  Tap  Fleece,  weight  G  lb.  13oi.,  shewing  fualUf,  weight, 
and  management;  the  aecond  pteminm  of  the  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Colonel  Miller  of  Urqohart,  Fifeshiie. 

Shearlmg  Leiceatet  Ewe  Fleece,  weight  5  lb.  7  oz.,  shewing  fwUUg, 

wdgiht,  and  management;  the  first  premium  of  Five  !^ovcrei;,'ns  was 
awarded  to  Lord  Lynedoch,  being  from  .190  of  his  Lordsliip's  flock. 
Shearling  Leicester  Ewe  Fleece,  weight  5  lb.  8^  oz.,  shewing  qualUg, 
weight,  and  management;  the  second  premium  of  the  Silver  Medal  was 

awarded  to  Mr  George  Brown,  Halls,  Dunbar. 
Shearling  Leicester  Tup  Fleece,  weight  8  lb.  9  oz.,  having  merit  as  to 
washiug  and  tcinding  ;  the  first  premium  of  Five  Sovereigns  was 

awarded  to  Mr  George  Brown,  Halls,  Dunbar. 
Shearling  Leicester  Tup  Fleece,  weight  H  lb  11^  oz.,  having  merit  ns  to 

trashing  and  v  hid'nuj  ;  the  second  premium  of  the  Silver  Medal  %vas 

awarded  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
Shearling  Leicester  Tup  Fleece,  weight  6  lb.  lOj  oz.,  having  merit  on 

the  score  of  washing  alone  ;  the  first  premium  nf  Two  Sovereigns  was 

awarded  to  Mr  John  Brodie,  Abbey  Mains,  near  Haddington. 
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2.  Cheviot  Wool. — For  the  specinicns  of  Wool^  at  Uie  General  Coinpeti- 
tlon,  wliich  took  place  at  tlie  Society's  Museum  on  the  27tb>  and  after- 
vrafdf  cxbibitcd  at  tlic  Show  ;  the  awards  of  llic  pri/c?  were— 
Sbearilog  Cheviot  Tup  Fleece,  Mreighi  6  lb.  ^  oz,,  salved  with  grease  only, 

the  premium  of  Five  Sovereigns  was  awarded  to  Mr  Thomas  Ander- 
son, Sandhopc,  Selkirkshire. 
Shearling  nieviot  FiWc  Fleece,  weight  0  Ih.  12i  oz.  salved  with  grease 
only,  the  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr  Thomas  £lUott,  liind- 
hope,  Roxhurglisliiro. 

3.  Ciotf-bred  Wool, — Fleece  of  a  Cross  between  the  I^icester  Tup  and 
iSiictland  Fhve,  weight  5  lb.  3  oc,  and  which  the  Judges  highly  com* 
mended  for  quality  and  management,  a  premium  of  Fire  Sovereigns  was 
awarded  to  Mr  Aitchtson,  Borlands,  Peeblesshire. 

Fleece  of  a  cross  between  the  Southdown  Tup  and  Shetland  Ewe,  w  eight 
4  lb.  4  oz.,  a  preniium  of  Three  Sovereigns  was  awarded  to  Mr 
Aitchisotty  Borlands,  Peeblesshire. 

4.  CoUmold  Wool* — Cotswold  Fleecy  weight  16  lb.  3  oc,  presented  by 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Leslie  Melville  of  Branston  Hall,  near  Lincoln. 
This  fleece  Wiis  clipped  from  one  of  a  pen  of  20  Sheep  which  gained  tlio 
first  prize  at  the  Lincoln  Fair  in  April  1842f  and  which  were  bred  by  5Ir 
Batteisby  of  8cothom#  near  Lincoln. 

The  Hon.  Mr  Melville  also  presented  a  Fleoee,  lighter  and  finer^  from 
a  yeailing  Leicester  sheep,  bred  by  Mr  Charles  Tonge  of  Bnnstoii»  near 
liineoln. 

There  were  exhibited  Fleeces  of  Cheviot  and  Bhiek  fiieed  Wool,  by 
Mr  Kobert  Boyd,  Innerleithen,  shewing  the  results  of  a  new  salve. 

VIII.  IIOOTS  AND  SkEDS  ANU  ri.AMTS. 

The  Judges  reported  as  follows 

1.  Messrs  Lawson  and  Son  exhibited  an  excellent  collection  of  living 
grasses,  including  many  rare  species,  all  in  a  vigorous  state,  in  flower- 
pots,  and  interesting  both  in  a  botanical  and  agricultural  point  of  view. 
To  this  collection  was  awarded  L.5,  or  a  medal  of  that  value. 

'1.  Mr  Robert  Arthur,  Leith,  exhibited  a  good  collection  of  clovers.  In- 
cluding large  and  vigorous  specimens  of  an  early- flowering  variety  of 
Ti^Jolium  hyhridum.  Ripe  seeds  of  the  trefoil,  collected  this  season,  were 
also  shewn.  In  this  collection  there  were  likewise  large  and  healthy 
specimens  of  Melehtm  fevcnnfha,  var.  major,  or  Bokhara  clover.  This 
crop  was  cut  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  yielded  specimens  8  feet  lone  ; 
and  a  second  crop  was  gatheied  on  30th  July,  7  feet  C  inches  In  length. 
The  plants  were  grown  on  a  sandy  soil,  near  Lcith  Links.  The  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr  Arthur. 

y.  A  collection  of  agricultural  seeds  and  grains,  by  McjJ.'^rs  Prunnnond 
and  >Sons,  Stirling,  appeared  worthy  of  commendation.   There  weie 
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specimens  of  Timothy  gross,  Phletim  pratemt,  grown  on  the  estate  of 
Glenbcrvie,  Stirlinfjshirc,  wbicli  yielded  320  stones  per  imperial  ncre. 

4.  A  valunblc  set  of  experiments  on  grains,  made  by  the  Messrs. 
Drummond,  at  tl»e  suggestion  of  Mr  Stirling  of  Glenbervie,  to  shew  the 
effects  of  sowing  at  different  depths  in  the  soii^  deseiTC  to  bo  published 
in  the  Society's  Transactions. 

5.  A  very  brge  specimen  of  Bokhara  clover,  exhibited  by  Messrs  Little 
and  Baliantyne,  Carlisle,  was  considered  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
The  Silver  Mcdul  awarded. 

6.  Mr  David  Roughcad,  Haddington^  exhibited  an  excellent  specimen 
of  perennial  rye-grass  seed,  and  very  good  samples  of  purj)le-top  Swed- 
ish turnip  seed,  both  raised  this  year  near  Haddington.  The  Sliver  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr  Roughead. 

7.  The  turnips  exhibited  by  Messrs  Drummondand  Mr  David  Rough- 
ead w^erc  well  formed  and  advanced  for  the  season ;  but  it  need  scarcely 
be  added^  that  the  period  of  the  year  was  much  too  early  for  aj^cultuial 
roots  in  genen].  To  Hessoi  DmimDond  wai  awarded  of  a  medal 
of  that  valoe^  for  tbe  inteiesi  cibibited  by  them  in  support  of  the  Sbowj 
both  by  the  articles  just  desciibed^  and  the  numerous  implements  wbiob 
they  brought  forward. 

The  aeaion  was  too  early  for  the  competition  in  seed  wheat ;  hot  it 
will  take  place  in  the  Society's  Museum  on  Taesday«  25t]i  October  next« 
when  it  Is  hoped  that  fine  samples  of  white  and  red  wheats  of  this  crop 
will  be  shewn  in  competition. 

IX.  Implements. 

In  regard  to  the  implements  exhibited,  the  number  was  considerably 
greater  than  on  most  former  occasions,  being  200,  and  presented  for  ex> 
hibition  by  60  individuals.  The  Judges  found  it  difficult  to  enter  into 
details  connected  with  so  numerous  examples  of  meclumism ;  and  they 
found  it  impossible  to  propose  rewards  from  the  funds  allotted  to  this 
brancli  in  the  least  degree  correspondinfj  with  the  merits  of  the  inventions, 
or  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  ingenious  arti2ans  who  produced  them. 
All  that  they  could,  therefore,  do  was  only  to  advert  in  general  terms  to 
the  instruments  and  maehineu  produced,  and  to  suggest  a  few  premiums, 
indicating^  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  of  the  relative  merits  which  certain 
of  them  possess.  The  following  premiums  the  Judges  propose  should  be 
awarded : — To  Mr  Ebenezer  Alexander,  Taylorton,  near  StirUng,  for 
Implements  for  Catting  Drains — a  Silver  Medal.  To  Mr  James  Fergu- 
son, Bridge  of  Earn,  for  an  Iron  Drain  Plough — a  Silver  McdaL  To  Mr 
James  Barclay,  Morton,  Kirknewton,  for  a  Machine  f<Mr  SliciQg  Ttemips^ 
to  be  woiked  either  with  mannal  labour,  or  by  being  attached  to  a  cart^ 
Two  and  a  Half  SoTereigns.  To  Mr  John  Colton,  Athelstanefordt  for  a 
Turnip  8Ucer,  to  be  attached  to  a  cart— Two  Sovereigns.  To  Mr  James 
kirkwood«  agricultuml  implement  maker,  Tranent,  for  a  Turnip  Slicer, 
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to  be  Uttached  lo  a  can— ThK«  SoTenigni.  To  Mr  William  8loae, 
LttwtoD,  near  Jedbtiigli,  fb^  a  MaeMne  for  Cuttiiig  Tumiiiaj  to  be  attaeln 
ed  Co  a  oommon  cart— Two  Bovereigoa.  To  Mr  William  Bliutoii>  Field- 
liull,  near  Uttoxetcr,  8taibtdahire«  for  his  RevoWiiif  Obeeae-dryin^ 
Frame — Three  Sovereigns.  To  Mr  Joines  Ingtit,  Macbsehill,  neat  Noble* 
liouse,  for  his  Double  Paring  Plongli  and  Harrow — Three  Sovercis^s. 
To  Mr  Robert  Law,  Shettlestonc,  near  (jlas!>-ow,  for  his  Siogle  Turnip- 
Sowing'  Machine — Two  Sovereigns.  To  Mr  Peter  M'Pherson,  Nortel 
Place,  Edinburgh,  for  lus  Turnip  Sowing  Machine — Three  Sovereigna. 
To  Mr  George  Ponton,  Groughfoot,  near  Edinburgh,  for  a  Plough  cal- 
culated to  pare  the  «irface  and  throw  it  into  furrow — One  Sovereign.  To 
Messrs  T.  and  Smith,  agricultund  machine  makers^  St  Niniaus,  Stir- 
ling, for  a  Turnip  and  Bone-dust  Sow  ing  Machine — Three  Sovereign?. 
To  Mr  Peter  Thomson^  Peffcrmil!,  near  Edinburgh,  for  a  Macliine  for 
Depositini^  Soot — Four  Sovereigns.  To  Mr  Walls,  Carcluie,  Rozelle, 
near  Ayr.  for  a  Double  Wrist  Subsoil  Ploni^li  for  (ireen  Crops — Two 
Sovereigns.  To  Mr  GeorLre  Johnston,  Xewton  Stewart^  for  an  improTeit 
N\'iiinowin<r  Machine — Four  Sovereii^ns. 

The  Judges  connnended  the  following  Jmpknu  nt.s  and  Machines,  viz. : 
—The  Model  of  the  Patent  Machine  of  Mr  John  Ainslie,  Redheugli,  for 
the  making  of  Drain  Tiles.  The  specimens  of  Axes  and  other  Tools  and 
Implements  by  Me-<srs  A.  Carrack  and  Sons,  Fishcrrow.  The  specimens 
of  Ploughs  by  Mr  James  Hunter,  implement  maker,  Edinburgh.  The 
Patent  Cast^iteel  Spades  and  Shovels  and  other  Implements  by  Meesii 
Redpatbj  Brown,  &  Co.,  Candlemaker  Row,  Edlnbuigli.  Examples  of 
lion  Field-Gates,  Iron  Uurdlea,  and  specimens  of  Wire  Work^  by  Messrs 
W.  and  C.  Young,  128  H^b  Street,  Edinbnrgbi  on  account  of  tbeir 
cheapness  and  good  workmanship.  Fences,  and  other  spedment  of  lion 
Work,  by  MesKis  Joseph  Smith  and  Son,  wire-woikerSj  Higb  fltieety 
fedinbur^.  Improved  Patent  Reaping  Hooks,  by  Mesirs  Robert  Borbj^ 
and  Sons,  Sheffield.  The  valuable  oollection  of  Messit  Drummond  and 
Sons,  Stirling,  comprebendhig  upwards  of  forty-six  articles,  amongbt 
which  may  be  noticed  the  following : — Subsoil  and  Furrow  Floqgh,  suit* 
able  to  small  formers ;  Sidey's  Manure  and  Turnip  Diill  for  dropping  the 
manure  and  seeds  at  given  intervals.  Various  machines  and  meehanieal 
inventions,  by  ^Ir  Smith,  Dcanston,  amongst  which  were  his  Chain  Web 
Harrows,  chiefly  for  the  liarrowlng  in  of  gnin,  grass,  and  elover  seeds. 
By  Messrs  Samuel  and  Hugh  Morton,  agricultural  implement  makers, 
Leitli  Walk,  consisting  of  various  implements  and  machines,  well  adapted 
to  useful  practice.  By  Mcssis  Slight  and  (*o.,  agricultural  implement 
makers,  Leitli  Walk,  various  well  constructed  machines  and  implements. 
Hy  Messrs  James  Wilkie,  Uddingstone,  near  Glasgow,  his  Swing  Plough, 
Subsoil  Plough,  and  other  implements. 

At  li  I'.M.  the  pri/e  stock  were  walked  along  the  stage  erected  for  the 
purpose  in  front  of  the  Ladies'  gidlery,  and  at  4,  the  gates  were  opened 
for  the  departure  of  the  stock,  so  by  that  time  the  meeting  may  have 
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betn  Mud  Id  be  over.  Tlie  band  of  ibc  EnniskiUen  Dragfoons  enUvned 
thtt  Gonipanj  bjr  Uielr  strains  of  music.  The  tlry  aod  hot  Avcallier 
cAQsed  an  incessant  demand  on  the  ioda  water  and  lemonade  furoiabed 
bjr  the  Messrs  AitcUison,  confectionen.  At  4  past  6,  a  large  company^ 
amounting  to  about  2000  in  number^  sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  handsome 
]iavUion  of  woo<l  roofrd  %vitb  zinc,  erected  by  Mr  Oibb  for  the  purpose, 
on  the  esplanade  of  the  Castle,  from  the  plan  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr  Sliirht.  The  company  av.is  ]ir.  sided  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  President  of  the  Society,  anil  the  croupii  r's  ehair  was  oecu- 
]>u  d  by  the  Duke  of  Hoxburghe,  one  of  the  Vice- Presidents.  The  com- 
pany broke  up  at  nn  early  hour. 

On  the  Wednesday-  morning  by  DJ  o'clock,  all  the  pri/.c  stock  were  again 
<iii  the  show-ground,  occupying  their  respective  sUdls,  when  a  favour- 
able opportunity  offered  of  examining  them  minutely.  The  committee 
on  portraits  fixed  on  the  animals  whose  likiiiLsses  were  desired  to  be 
taken,  to  add  to  the  decoration  of  the  picture  g:dU -ry  in  the  Museum. 
Mr  Gourlay  Steeli  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr  Percy  Foster  of  Alnwick,  were 
tbe  artisto  leleeted  to  es^eute  the  paintings.  A  sale  of  stock  hy  auctiom 
toek  place  on  tbe  gtound*  ooBducted  bjr  iboie  detitous  of  disposing  of 
tbeir  stock.  Tbere  were  a  fbw  sold,  but  the  prices  realised  were  not 
to  a  large  amouDt.  The  truth  is,  people  will  not  part  with  their  good 
stock  but  at  frncj  prices.  Bj  8  o'clock  in  tbe  oftcmoen,  tbe  entire 
Meting  cano  to  an  end.  How  many  people  aotnaUy  witnessed  tba 
ShoWf  it  is  imj^oasible  to  ooivcetttie>  as  some  paid  balf-a-ctown,  and 
odien  only  one  shilling.  The  admiMion  fee  on  the  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday was  one  diilling,  as  also  on  Tuesday  after  1  o'clock  of  the  after* 
noon  ;  but  from  the  mombg  to  1  o'clock.  It  was  half  a  crown,  and  a  great 
many  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  enteruig  at  so  early  an  hour. 
The  number  of  people  who  got  into  the  show-jard,  including  tliose  who 
had  charge  of  the  articles  exhibited,  could  not  be  less  than  SS0»OOO^  as  the 
sum  of  L.1360  was  collected,  a  larger  sum  by  L.500  than  was  er^r 
collected  on  a  similar  occasion  by  the  Society.  The  Lothian  Road  was 
a  scene  of  great  animation  on  the  whole  of  the  show  day,  every  species 
of  vehicle  having  been  put  into  requisition  to  carry  the  eager  spectators 
to  the  Exhibition,  and  the  Meadows  and  Bnuitsfield  Links  were  no  less 
occupied  by  streams  of  pedestrians  moving  to  and  from  the  town. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  lecture  "  On  the  absorption  of  li- 
i|uids  by  growing  trees,"  was  delivered  in  tlie  Society's  Museum  by  Mr 
Hyett  of  I'ainswick  House,  ( Jloucestershire,  wliicli  he  illustrated  with 
luimerous  specimens  of  wood,  cut  from  the  trees  that  had  been  subjected 
by  him  to  experiment.  The  lecture  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  leading 
article  of  the  Transactions  of  tin-  Society,  in  this  nund)er.  W  hilst  notic- 
ing this  lecture,  we  tliink  it  not  out  of  i)lace  to  mention  an  interesting 
fact,  of  whicli  we  were  made  acquainted  by  Dr  Hamel,and  record  it  here 
as  a  matter  of  history.  It  appears  that,  so  long  ago  as  1831,  Dr  Hamel, 
who  is  a  Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Soienecs  at  8t  PMers* 
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burgh,  communicated  to  that  Actdemy  a  plan  of  making  the  living 
and  yet  standing  tree  absorb  eorrorive  sublimate  by  introducing  it  into 
holes  bored  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  This  proposition  was  made 
by  him  in  consequence  of  an  official  demand  addressed  by  His  Imperial 
Highness  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  to  the  Academy,  regarding  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  method  of  preserving  timber  from  dry -rot,  as  practised  by 
Mr  Kyan  in  England.  Being  named  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  report  on  tliis  subject,  Dr  Ilamel  expressed  his  conriction  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  there  was  of  having  the  central  part  of  the  logs  of  timber 
impregnated  with  the  preserving  liquid  as  completely  as  the  parts  near 
the  outside  ;  and  jis  he  supposed  that,  even  by  very  powerful  pumps,  tlie 
extraction  of  the  air  could  not  be  effected  in  so  complete  a  manner  as  to 
get,  by  the  subsequent  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  surrounding  liquor 
forced  into  the  ver^*^  middle  of  a  large  log,  he  bit  upon  the  idea  of  making 
use  of  the  viial  principle  of  the  tree  itseU.  For  that  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  bore  hoht  st  the  root-end  of  the  trunk  earlj  in  spring,  when 
the  sap  begine  to  aacend,  hoping  that  the  oomMiTe  ■ubiimate,  or  other 
timber  preserving  gubetaneesj  heuig  intiodooed  hito  these  holeB,  would 
not  only  be  carried  hj  the  sap  to  every  portion  of  the  tree,  even'  to  the 
higlicst  extremities^  hat  that  the  entire  body  of  the  wood  would  thereby 
be  imbued  with  the  preserving  substance  in  an  infinitely  more  intimate 
manner  than  could  ever  be  effected  l»y  any  immenion  of  dead  Umber. 
Dr  Hamel  haa  ever  since  legietted  that,  in  the  spring  aeaaooi  which  he 
oonsidered  as  the  moat  proper  Ibr  the  purpose  in  view^  he  never  had  a 
convenient  opportunity  of  putthig  hb  idea  to  the  test  of  experiment; 
and  on  that  account  he  felt  much  interest  in  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ments which  he  heard  related  by  Mr  Hyett. 

DeputariMlS  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  the 
Royal  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  attended  the  Show.  Mr  OhiideOb 
for  Maltouj  and  his  friends,  represented  the  foimer  ;  and  Mr  BuUei^ 
secretaiy^  and  his  friendaiy  the  latter  aooiety. 
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JFhai  is  ihe  Inttet  which  desiring  the  Barley  Crop  f — "By  Mr 
J.  Chrisp,  Rugley.^It  is  now  seTeral  years  since  a  neighbour 
directed  my  attention  to  a  great  defect  in  his  barley  crop,  which 

was  apparently  caused  by  the  ravages  of  .some  insect  in  the 
larva  state  living  in  the  sheath,  and  feeding  upon  the  ear  pre- 
vious to  its  appearance  from  tlie  shot-blade,  which,  like  nearly 
all  the  injuries  of  insects  in  the  embryo  state,  goes  by  the  de- 
signation of  grubbing.*'  Every  year  I  have  obsenred  more  or 
less  injury  to  the  crop  by  the  same  cause*  but  it  appears  most 
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serious  in  a  late  or  wet  cold  year  upon  stiff  soils.  Having 
hitherto  failed  in  determinug  the  perfect  insect,  and  finding 
the  other  day  in  looidng  over  my  barley  that  there  were  aere- 
ral  aflected  stem8»  I  picked  a  few»  which  I  have  endoeed  in  a 
small  box,  and  now  transmit  by  a  friend,*  that,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  some  entomologist,  we  may  at  least  know  tlie  name 
and  history  of  our  foe,  and  be  enabled  more  certainly  to  take 
means  for  its  destruction,  or  otherwise  try  to  prevent  its  ra- 
vages. At  the  time  these  specimens  were  gathered  the 
healthy  plants  were  shot  and  at  full  growth,  the  attack  of  the 
insect  must  therefore  prevent  all  these  stalks  from  yielding  any 
grain ;  and  that  snch  is  the  case  I  can  testify  by  my  experience 
at  the  harvest  The  injury  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  larva 
feeding  upon  the  internal  parts  of  the  plant  in  its  earliest 
state,  and  the  transformations  are  made  within  the  shot-blade, 
where  the  pupa  is  to  be  found  about  this  time  of  the  year. 
Here,  however,  I  am  unable  to  trace  the  insect  farther,  as,  at 
the  time  of  reaping,  the  perfect  insect  appears  to  have  then ' 
escaped  from  the  pupa  eases,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
becomes  of  it  during  the  winter,  though  it  may  deposite  its 
eggs  upon  some  other  plant,  and  by  thus  remaining  dormant 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  be  ready  to  hatch  others  for 
the  spring  attacks  upon  the  barley  crops. 

A  jtropuUum  /m*  mp$neding  the  practice  of  handpicking 
W€ed9  on  Turnip  ^ofiSMM.— -After  the  field  intended  fbr  tur- 
nips gets  the  first  spring-ploughing,  which  should  be  deep,  let 
it  be  thoroughly  harrowed  at  intervals  three  or  more  doable 

times,  not  omitting  the  use  of  the  heavy  roller  when  neces- 
sary; then  use  the  grubber,  «j:oing  as  deep  as  convenient. 
Again  harrow,  and  so  forth,  rolling,  grubbing,  and  harrowing 
croSBways  alternately,  till  the  whole  weeds  are  well  shaken 
ont.  Then  again  apply  the  heavy  roller,  twice  if  the  field  is 
much  infested  witb  stones,  so  that  the  surface  may  be  thereby 
made  smooth  and  compact.  After  this,  harrow  with  a  light 
brush-harrow  once  or  twice,  which  will  leave  the  whole  weeds 
in  a  loose  state  on  the  surface  separated  from  earth  and  stones, 

*  TliO  aitirl»'s  allucUMl  lo  have  i.ovoi-  reached  tt».— Editor, 
VOL.  XIII.  NO.  l.VIIl.  O 
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and  if  these  should  he  .so  lar£(e  as  to  ilt  ly  tlu'  j)rt'ssiire  of  the 
roller,  they  shouKl  he  previously  picked  off  the  tield.  The 
last  operatkm  of  gathering  the  weeds  into  mmd-r^m*  may  be 
performed  by  the  patent  horse-hay  and  grain^ubble  rake  of 
America,  or  perhaps  one  of  a  more  simple  construction  may 
be  inTented  for  weeds  exclusively.  These  wind-rows  may  be 
hurued  where  they  lie.  The  held  will  then  be  ready  fur  being 
sowed.* 

•  &H$^Flantiii(f.  liy  Mr  A.  GoBRis. — This  mode  of  planting, 
so  generally  adopted  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  is  held  up 
against  ns  by  the  Southrons  as  a  term  of  rqiroach^a  poor 
Scots  shift ;  reminding  ns  that  our  neeesmty  or  poverty  is  the 

mother  of  invention.  A\'hile,  however,  our  moors  continue  to 
be  clothed  with  thrivin«^  plantations  and  rich  pastures,  whieh, 
but  for  slit-planting,  would  still  have  been  covered  with  "  whins 
and  heather,"'  we  can  af!brd  to  point  to  them  as  an  answer  to 
our  more  wealthy  friends  in  the  south. 

In  the  brief  remarks  I  now  mtend  making,  I  shall  not  stop 
to  argue  against  trenching,  ploughing,  or  otherwise  preparing 
moor-gromid  for  plantinc^,  processes  which,  in  some  instances, 
and  on  certain  sorts  of  soil,  may  tend  to  promote  the  growth 
of  timber-trees,  but  in  other  cases  the  advantage  of  whieh 
might  be  doubtful.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  pre- 
paration l)y  trenching  poor  soils  occasions  an  outlay  which, 
added  to  the  other  expense  of  plaatmg,  draining,  and  fencing, 
would,  calculated  at  ordinary  interest,  amount  in  60  or  80 
y^ars  to  far  more  than  the  proceeds  would  bring ;  but  near 
the  domain,  or  where  the  improvement  uf  the  landscape  is  an 
object,  treni  hini^'  may  ]>roduee  more  sudden  effect,  and  the 
extra  expen.«<e  \\\\\  be  put  down  to  the  acooout  of  "  taste/' 
As  .«ilit-planting  is  not  likely  to  lie  soon  written  down  or 
abandoned,  may  I  be  permitted  to  describe  a  method  which  I 
have  frequently  adopted,  with  much  advantage,  in  planting 
out  two  or  three  years*  transplanted  kireh  or  Scots  fir,  on  ex- 
posed situations. 

*  A  fif^ure  and  descriptioTi  of  the  American  hay-rake  nre given  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  40,  (,t  (ho  Piizo  i:«^-iAy8  and  Transactions  of  the  UighUnd  and  AgricnU 
tiiral  Society. — Editor. 


'«UT-n.AitTnra. 


On  very  bare  moors  I  have  alsvays  found  one  year  trans-  * 
planted  rMinouB  plants  snceeed  best;  but  where  broom  or 
fiune  predominate,  er  where  the  ground  is  clothed  with  long 
heath  er  coarse  herbage,  older  trees  have  a  better  chanoe  of 
sttcceeding  well ;  and,  though  the  furze  or  broom  may  be  re- 
moved, or  the  heather  burnt,  yet,  when  the  ground  under 
plantation  is  necessarily  protected  from  cattle  or  sheep,  the 
natural  plants  soon  get  up,  and  may  be  apt  to  choke  the 
young  trees,  if  the  plants  introduced  are  too  young  at  the  time, 
of  planting.  Anotiier  consideration»  too,  in  fitronr  of  taller 
plants  is,  that  thej  sooner  get  beyond  the  reach  of  hares  or 
rabbits,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  which,  on  bare  moors, 
where  young  plants  were  inserted,  a  sprinkling  of  laburnum 
trees  I  have  found  useful. 

\V  hether  tall  plants  are  slitted  or  pitted,  they,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  being  planted  perpendicular,  are  very  liable  to 
wMmwing  before  they  acquire  strength  and  lei^^Ch  of  root 
to  resist  the  effects  of  strong  winds.  To  avoid  windwaving 
— than  which  nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  newly- 
planted  trees — I  have  long  practised  laying  all  resinous  plants, 
p:irticularly  larches,  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees  with 
the  horizon.  With  their  tops  pointing  in  this  slanting  position 
to  the  south-west,  the  point  from  which  our  highest  winds 
most  frequently,  blow,  their,  under-branches  touch  the  ground, 
and  the  plant  reclines  undisturbed  by  any  wind  that  blows 
from  whatever  quarter— aye,  and  until  its  voota  are  able  to 
afford  protection.  If  the  plantation  is  thriving,  the  plants 
will  gradually  assume  an  upright  position,  and,  by  the  middle 
of  the  second  summer  after  planting,  the  whole  will  stand 
•  quite  perpendicular,  without  any  danger  from  future  winds. 
To  every  practical  planter  it  will  be  obvious,  that  a  little  more 
care  is  necessary,  to  observe  that,  in  bending  the  plant,  no 
part  of  the  root  is  left  too  near  the  surfiice,  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary method;  but  the  attention  often  bestowed  on  having 
tall  plants  left  to  stand  perpendicular,  to  be  blown  about  by 
the  first  wind,  and  so  leaving  numbers  to  be  what  is  called 
**  beeted  up"  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  is  much  greater, 
and  requires  more  time,  tliaa  iu  laying  the  plant  in  a  safe  and 
skmting  position. 
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New  Com-DutieMf — ^The  new  corn  law  is.intttuled  An  Act 
to  amend  tbe.  laws,  for  the  importation  of  Com.**   It  was 

passed  in  the  5th  Viet.  sess.  2,  cap.  14.  The  following  is  the 
table  of  duties  uljidi  now  i^ovt  rii  tlie  importation  of  com, 
whetlit^r  from  foreign  countries  or  the  colooics 

I.  If  imported  from  nnj  Forkigk  Oountrt. 

1.  Wk^at— 


tlic  average  price  of  wheat,  iitade  up  and  publislted 

iu 

the  mmnner  required  by  law,  khall  be  for  every  quarter. 

'  ttndmr  Sin.,  tbe  da^*  fihall  be  tur  every  quarttr,        I^^  0 

0 

and  nnder  SSi*..              •                  .         0  19 

0 

••• 

ftSa.  0  18 

0 

ha*. 

... 

66a.,     .                                    0  17 

0 

S6b. 

... 

67t.  0  IG 

0 

... 

57)1. 

... 

son.,      ,          .          .          .          0  l.'i 

0 

«  .  B 

... 

fl9H..      .          .          .          .          0  14 

0 

•  •  • 

•*. 

GOi..     .          .          .          .          0  1:) 

0 

•  *■ 

•.. 

61-«.,     .          .          ,          ,          0  12 

0 

•  •  ■ 

... 

62*..     .          .          .          .          U  11 

0 

... 

USs.,     .          .          .          .          0  10 

0 

esi. 

..» 

64t.,    .                                    0  9 

0 

64a. 

... 

66f(.,     .         .         .         .         0  8 

0 

•X' 

Q6k 

... 

6811  0  7 

0 

66i. 

... 

60ibf                                       8  6 

0 

60s. 

... 

70«^     •                  .         •  OS 

0 

70a. 

.*. 

71"  0  4 

0 

7U. 

... 

.         .         .         .         0  3 

0 

72>=. 

•  ■ . 

73^,     •          .         ,         ,         0  2 

0 

•  •• 

73fl.  and  ui>ward<>,        «          .         «          .         0  1 

0 

W4ieaevtr  the  average  prlrp  of  barley,  made  ttf  and  publUbed  In  tbe 

mnnnor  requir(>«1  I>y  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter. 


... 

umlor  20^..  the 

iluTy  ahall  be  for  evei7  quarter. 

LO 

11 

0 

... 

2Ch.  nnd  under 

27»  

0 

10 

0 

.». 

27s 

X«K,  .... 

0 

u 

0 

.  . 

30^ 

1  ■  • 

31»..     .          .          .  . 

u 

8 

u 

... 

Sla. 

•  •• 

32m.,  .... 

0 

7 

0 

... 

3^. 

898.,  «... 

0 

6 

0 

... 

SSn. 

a  •  • 

34aM    .         .  . 

0 

6 

0 

• 

84i. 

88e>f  .... 

0 

4 

0 

... 

S&i. 

•  •  • 

36*.,     ■         .         •  « 

0 

3 

0 

... 

34k 

•  mm 

37«.,    .         .  . 

0 

9 

0 

t*» 

37«»u 

idtt^«rani«.        .        .  . 

0 

1 

0 

3.  Oaft— 

WhetUMr  ihc  civrmj^c  ju  ice  oP  tvu  ,  ifin-lo  up  aiid  pubiial)ed  in  the 
manner  i-equiml  b^-  law,  sh(«ll  be  fur  every  qimrter 


under  19*.,  the  duty  t»hall  be  fur  ever^-  (quarter. 

L.0 

8 

u 

I9li.  and.tiiidftr  tiOi> .  .... 

U 

7 

0 

... 

23>«»     •         •         ■  • 

0 

II 

0 

339. 

0 

5 

0 

... 

.... 

0 

4 

0 

S&ii  ... 

28^«>    •         .         «  , 

0 

3 

• 

SC^  ... 

S7«., .  . 

0 

2 

0 

97«»  ud  ttpwardi,  .... 

0 

1 

a 

4.  Jij^,  PMHf  and  Jkmt-^ 

WlMiMver  the  wmge  vrict  «f  rj«,  or  of  yMte,  or  of  bernti,  madv  up 
and  pal»U«b«l  in  tlw  nwuner  rwiuired  by  Uw,  aball  be  for  «vcry 
quarter 


under  30s., 

ihe  duty  kIiuII  be  for  every  quarter. 

Uo  11 

6 

309.  and  under  33*.,  .... 

0  10 

6 

33:^. 

«  •  • 

34s.,  .... 

0  Jl 

0 

3i». 

361.  

0  8 

G 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

30^.,.         .  . 

0  7 

6 

3Gs. 

« •  « 

S7«.,    .       .       :  . 

0  0 

(i 

... 

37*. 

•  •  • 

38it.,  .... 

0  5 

G 

31k 

•  •  • 

399>i  «... 

0  4 

G 

... 

399. 

*•  * 

401.  

0  3 

... 

41a.  

0  9 

6 

418. 

•  •  • 

4^,    •         •         •  . 

0  1 

6 

•  •• 

42t.  and  upwardtr,  .... 

0  1 

0 

5.  WhaU-Meal  and  Flour-' 

•  For  eveiy  barrel)  being  one  Jtundred  and  ninety -aix  pounds. 

A  duty  equal  In  amount  to  tlie  duly  payable  on  thirty  eight  and  a 
half  gallons  of  wheat. 

6.  Out  until — 

For  every  quantity  ot'unc  hundred  and  ei^litv  one  puuud^  and  u  half, 
A  duty  equal  In  ammmt  to  the  dut}  payable  on  •  quarter  vf  oats 

J.  Jlai:'.  or  fiutum  tt'<  #»,  liuck-  WltttU,  Bear  af  hUvj^ 
For  ('ver>'  quarter, 

A  duty  equal  in  aiuouut  tu  the  duty  payable  un  a  quaiter  uf  barley. 

II*  If  the  Produce  of,  and  impoi'ted  from,  any  British  PobaEfijalON 
in  NoKTii  Amkrica,  or  eUewiiere  out  of  Kui-ope. 

^i^anavw  the  average  price  uf  wheat,  made  np  and  imbUehed  in  the 

manner  rc<]uired  by  Uw,  »haJI  be 
under  ^os.  fur  every  ^uarteri  the  duty  khall  be  for  c\cry 
quarter,        .....      L.O   5  0 
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1«  H'A(,<U — cvnt. 

...  SSs.  and  uudor  ft6B., 
...  5Gif.  ...  A7>M 
...       67>'  58>.t 


L.0  4  0 

0  3  0 

•  to 

0  10 


8.  Bvriey— 

Whenever  the  nvpra<;e  price  of  bHrley,  madi  up  and  publialied  in  the 

manner  re<iuire<l  by  law,  shall  be 

under  28t».  fur  e\ery  quarter,  the  dutjr  shall  be  for 
every  quarter,  ....  L.0 


280.  and  under  2tf9., 
30i.  •••  30ib, 
30i.  ...  3lf.» 
31i.  ■ad  ttpirardi. 


0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
2 
1 
I 
0 


c 

0 
0 

0 
0 


3.  Oatt^ 

Whenc'vor  the  ii\piiigc  price  uf  oat-?,  made  up  and  publiabed  in  ibt 
nutniK't'  rtMiuireU  l»y  law,  shall  he 
...       under  22«.  fur  every  quarter,  the  duty  bhaii  be  fur 

every  quarter,  ....       L.0    0  0 

Mk  and  vader  23a.,  0  10 

t3e.  and  opwardf  ,  •  0  0  6 

4.  Hy(,  J\\ifr,  find  Jtraiif — 

Whenever  the  average  price  of  rye,  or  ol'  pea.«e,  or  uf  bean>,  made  up 
and  published  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be 


under  30s.  for 

every  quarter, 

the  duty  &hall  be  fur 

every  quarter, 

L.0 

3 

0 

30s.  and  nadir 

Sla^  . 

0 

1 

6 

31a. 

3ta., 

0 

t 

0 

33v.  .  ... 

3Sa.»  . 

0 

1 

6 

33a. 

34a.,  . 

0 

1 

0 

3da.  aad  ttpwaida. 

0 

0 

6 

6.  Whegt,  Mml,md  FIbmr— 

•  9»  vntj  hvmA,  balag  mm  bandrad  aad  alaty-aix  ponada, 

A  duly  aqnal  In  aBaaaat  to  tba  da^  ptfiMa  oa  tbirty-aiglit  aad  a 
half  gallona  of  whaai. 

for  ever)'  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  eighty -one  pounds  and  a  half, 
A  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  cat*. 

7.  Koi'ie  or  IncUan  Cor»t  Buck-  Wheat,  Bear  or  JU*f^'- 

For  every  quarter, 
A  daiy  aqual  in  amount  to  tlia  duty  payabia  ua  a  qiArier  of  bariey. 


• 
• 
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The  following  is  a  li^t  of  the  cities  and  towns  which  make 
the  returns  that  alfect  the  average  prices.  Those  marked 
Avith  an  *  are  the  towns  which  began  to  make  returns  under 
the  new  act ; — 


CkalUrt, 

Chester 
Ntotwidi 
Kiddlflwich 
Four  Lane  Ends 
Cungletun 

*  Macclesfield 

*  ^Stockpurt 


Utv^nton 


Prnton 

WigMI 

Warringtoo 

ManehMtar 

Rolton 
'*  Blackburn 

*  Bury 

•  Rochdale 

Derbg, 


Xottwffham, 
Nottingham 
Newark 

*  Mansfield 

*  Retford 

Leicester 

*  lAraghboiroiigH 

•  Hincktoy 

*  Lutterworth 

Nartkamplon. 

Northampton 

•  Peterborough 

♦  Daventry 

•  Wellin;;Horottgh 

•  Kettering 


Warwiekihlte, 
Coventry 
Blnnlogbani 

•  Warwick 

*  Stntford-on-Avon 

t'ornivail. 
Truro 
Hodiuin 
Launce^ton 
Redruth 
Helston 
St  Austell 

*  Fslnonth 

•  CUllogtoo 

•  Uskvid 

•  St  Goluaib 

D'irsitskire, 
Blandford 
Bridport 
Doi'chestt'r 
•Sherburne 
ShafteelMUjr 
Wacuham 

•  Poola 

Hampshire. 
AVinchefter 
Aiulovcr 
Hn>in'/-toke 
Faretiiiiu 
Huvant 
Newport 
Ringwood 
Southampton 
Portsmouth 

*  Christehureh 

*  Okeham 

*  liCunuD&tcr 


^  Herefbrd 

•  Kington 

•  JSlirewsbury 

•  I-ikIIow 

•  lK\vc>-try 

•  Wellington 

•  Wenlock 

•  Whitechorch 

•  Maxket  Ihvton 

WUbhire, 

•  Swindon 

•  l)eviie» 

•  Salisbury 

•  Troubrid;;e 
Warminsjter 

•  ISiippanham 

Betl/utd. 
Bedford 

•  Leigliton  Busaafi 

•  Luton 

Jierluhirt, 

Windsor 
Readini; 

•  Abiiigxloii 

•  Mai<lenhead 

•  Newbury 

•  Walllngfonl 

Aylesbniy 

•  Buekingliau 

•  High  Wycombe 
Newport  Fsgnol 

OrfurdtlUrc, 
Oxford 

•  Banbury 
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•  Hanlay 

•  Wltnqr 

•  Chipptog  Norton 

IltmlinydoH. 
Huntingdon 
8t  Ives 

dmhridge. 
Gtmbri4ge 
Ely 

WUbMch 

•  Newnuurket 

Ipswich 

Woodb  ridge 

Sudbniy  ■ 

Hadleigh 

Slowntritot 

BeedM 

Bongfty 

LowMtoft 

Bttiy  Si  Bdmond't 

Norwich 

Yarmouth 

Lynn 

Thetford 

Watton 

Bin 

East  Derehun 

Hu-leston 

Holt 

Aybbani 
Fukenham 
North  Wabham 
*  Swaffbam 

North  in  1 1  h/'rland, 
Walsinghaut 

Hojcham 

No«MitIo.ttpoa-Tjn« 
Alnwidi 


Wbitebnyon 

Oockermouth 

Poniith 

E^remont 

•  Wigton 

•  Maryport 

•  WorkingUm 

WetttnoftUtudm 
Apploby 
Kondal 

Worcffter. 

Worcester 

•  Brooinsgro\  e 

•  Kidderuiinster 

•  Stourbridge 

•  Evesbam 

Olaueerter, 
OkmcMtar 

Tetboiy 

Stow-<m-Uw-XroUl 

Tewkesbury 

•  Cheltenham 

•  Bun-ley 

•  Nortli  Leadi 

•  i:)troud 

SouicTHlshire. 
BEirtol 
Xnmton 
WoUf 

Bri4gew»tor 

Chard 

•  Soniertou 

•  Shepton  Mallet 

•  M'ellington 

•  WiTelifcorab 

MonmniithiUirt, 
Monmouth 
Aboignvonny 
Chipatoir 
INntypwd 


*  Newport 

'Bactter 
BMitttafIn 

Plymonth 

Totness 

Tftviatock 

Kingiibridge 

*  (taklnnpton 

*  Tlfnrton 

*  Hooiton 

Sfnford$hir«, 

*  Staffoi-d 

*  Burton-on  TV^ni 

*  Lichfield 

*  Newcastle- under- 

Lyme 

*  Stone 

»  Uttoxeter 

*  Walnll 

*  Wolmhunpton 

I/ondon 
L'xbri4ge 

ILrt/vrdekirt. 
IJcrtford 
Royston 

*  Bishop  Storllord 

*  StAlbuu 

*  HmmI  Hempstead 

*  Hllehin 

Surrejf, 
CktUdftnd 

*  Cniydfin 

*  Kingston 

*  Dorking 

E.'fer. 
Chelmsford 
toichester 
Romfbvd 

*  Chipping  Ongar 
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*  Saffron  Waldea 

Spalding 

*  SkiptoQ 

*  BMltttm 

*  Think 

*  BoonM 

*  BtftiMrfaMa 

^  Oxuitlian 

•  CHUgr 

MiMrtmiia 

•  Grlnabj 

*  Hanmrtto 

*  ThOMM 

Cbnterimiy 

Daiford 

*  Marint  BablB 

Dwkouk, 

*  Chathwi  &  BodiMtor 

♦  Caistor 

Ihirham 

*  Dover 

*  Alford 

Stockton 

*  Gravc<end 

*  Holbech 

Darlington 

*  A«hl'ord 

*  liOng  Sutton 

Sunderland 

Barnard  Uistlo 

York. 

Chichester 

York 

hemm 

LMdt 

OuvMurthm 

Rye 

Wakefidd 

Bridlingtoa 

Hsrerfbrdweai 

*  BMt  GriaitMdv 

OudUr 

*  Battle 

• 

Hawdmi 

DonUgh 

Wrnhm 

*  Hastings 

Hull 

♦  Brecon 

*  Mi(lhur>t 

Whitby 

*  Mold 

*  Shorehun 

N  ew  Mai  ton 

♦  Bangor 

*  Barnhley 

•  Cowbritlge 

*  Bedalc 

*  Ne«  town 

Lincoln 

*  Bradford 

♦  Conven 

Gainaburuugh 

*  Duucai^ter 

•  Webhpoul 

Glanford  Bridga 

•  Knaresborough 

*  Llangefni 

Louth 

*  Flektring 

*  T;f^Tt^n^ 

Boaton 

*  KiiighUm 

•  Bipon 

*  SWIMM 

8tftn|fonl 

New  Tariff, — ^The  fbllowing  are  the  daties  determined  by 

the  new  tariff  on  all  articles  imported  of  a^icultural  and  hor- 
ticultural produce,  and  thnber.  The  act  is  intituled  "  An  Act 
to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Customs."  It  was  passed 
in  the  6th  and  6th  Vict,  cap.  47,  9th  July  1842.  We  may 
observe,  that  the  list  of  artiolea  enumerated  in  the  act  are 
divided  into  cUiases,  of  which  there  are  nineteen  in  number, 
bnt  which  chunfication,  in  the  articles  specified  here,  we 
think  it  uunecessary  to  retain. 
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ft 

Jtotse  «r  Datjr,  . 

ARTICLES. 

• 

Of  or  fruni 

Of  and  1 

Foreign 

British 

Oountriet. 

Possessions'. 

Animal  (iiving),  viz.— 

L.  .s. 

)>. 

L.  «. 

It. 

A«ie«      .        .                        .        .  esch 

0  'J 

B 

0  1 

3 

Ooats       ...                   .         ,  ,. 

()  1 

0 

0  0 

n 

0  1 

0 

0  () 

6 

Oxen  and  Built  .        .        .        .        .  ^ 

1  0 

(1 

0  in 

0 

KAiVIU          .             a             .             .             a             •  ft 

0  15 

u 

0  7 

6 

Calves  H 
Honei,  liuM^  Gtldingt,  ColtSy  F<wb .        .  ^ 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

Mulos      •        .        .         .         .         '  M 

0  2 

6 

0  1 

.1 

8heep<     .        *         .        .         •        •  >• 

0  8 

0 

0  1 

6 

Lami)s,              .         ,         ,                   .  » 

0  2 

0 

0  1 

0 

Swine  and  Hogs          .         *        .  ... 

0  5 

0 

0  2 

6 

Pigti  (suekiBf)    .       .       .               .  .. 

»  2 

0 

0  1 

0 

Pottltr}'    .        .        .An*  evety  L.1U0  value 

5  0 

0 

2  10 

0 

Arrow- root             .                 •        .the  cwt. 

0  5 

0 

0  1 

0 

('a{>e^^.  including  t|lt  Pickle          .         •         the  lb. 

0  (» 

6 

0  0 

3 

Cassava  Puwder       ..       .        .              the  cwt. 
CbSeory,  or  say  other  Vegetable  Matter  appiioable  to 

0  5 

0 

0  1 

Q 

the  u^es  «  f  Chicory  or  COffees— 

. 

Roasted  or  dried     .         .         «         the  lb. 

0  u 

(i 

0  0 

6 

Raw  or  kiln-ground        .        .       the  cwt. 
Cucumbers,  preservea               fur  cTer^  L.100  value 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

Fruit,  Raw,  and  not  ot1ierwiiit>  ennnicrated. 

for  e\erj  L.100  value 

5  0 

0 

T)  0 

0 

„    Almonds,  not  Jordan  nor  liitter.  .       the  cwt. 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

„         „      Jordan    .                       *  „ 

1  5 

0 

1  fi 

0 

^                   Bitter      .  . 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

„         p      Paste  of          tor  uvurj  L.IOU  value 
n    Apples,  raw  tbaboah. 

20  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

0  0 

6 

0  0 

2 

dried.         ...  „ 
M     Berries,  unenumerated              .       the  cwt. 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

n    Cherries,  mw        .        for  ever/  L.10U  value 

r,  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

M               dried      .        .        .         the  lb. 
N    Citron  preserved  with  salt 

0  0 

6 

0  0 

6 

for  every  h.l(n>  \  uluc 

10  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

M    Cranberries           .        .         .       tlie  gall. 

0  0 

1 

0  0 

1 

„    Currants     ....  thoewt 

1  2 

1  2 

2 

t«        I^fttCS                «               •               •               •  f« 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

n      Figs  .... 

„    <inij>es       .        .        for  every  value 
»    Medlars     ....       the  bu^h. 

0  15 

0 

0  15 

0 

5  0 
0  1 

0 
0 

5  0 
0  0 

0 
6 

„    Nats*  via.— Chestnuts      .        .      the  bush. 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

N       n    Cbooa-nutH    .        .        .the  1200 

0  1 

0 

n       t*    Pistadiio  Nuts       .        .       the  cwU 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

n       „    Small  Nuts  .        .        .      the  bush. 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

„        „    Walnuts                 ,         .  .. 

•  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

^        „    Nuts,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  except 
such  as  are  conimonly  used  Ibr  ex* 

pressing  Oil.  therefrom 

Ibr  every  L.100  value 

20  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

I*    Olives        ....       the  gall. 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

M    Oranges  and  Lemons,  viz.— 

In  chests  and  boxes  not  excecdinff  SOOO 

cubic  inches                             Oic  box 

0  2 

6 

•  2 

6 

Over  SO'XJ  cubic  inches,  axid  not  exceeding 

7300  ....         the  box 

0  S 

9 

0  8 

9 

Over  7a00  cubk  inches  and  not  exceeding 

li,000         .        .        .        the  box 

0  7 

6 

0  7 
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For  tvery  1000  cubic  iachw  exceeding  14.000 
Loose      •         .         .         .the  KMX) 
SnUrMl  At  valiM,  at  the  optioo  of  the  im- 
porter Ibr  •vny  Lido  nifan 
PMU*8,  raw   ....      tb»  bmh. 

M    dried  ...  ^ 

FmI  of  L«moBa     ...      the  ewt. 
„  uf  Oranges     ...  „ 
,.  uf  Pomegranatet  . 
Viuma  f commonly  ciUed  Freneb  Plunift)  and 


PruneUoe* 
M  drkd  or  jWMttvdt 


the  ewt. 

the'lOOO 
the  cwt. 
the  1000 

the  cwt. 
the  lb. 

the  cwt. 
the  bush, 
the  cwt. 
the  quarter 

the  cwt. 

Hope' 

Liquorii-c  R<x>te 
Oil  Seed  Cakes       ....         the  tun 
Pieklee  of  all  aorts,  indnding  the  vinegar,  and  not 


*w  .  Pmnee 
„     Qaincet       .         .        .  • 
„     Raisins        .         .         .  < 
„     Tamarinds  .         .         .  . 
Gfttin,  not  rated  aa  Con  or  Beodtt  yIs.— 

SooM,  Kidney  and  Freneli 
'  BIcOi  not  rough  nor  in  the  hutka  • 
„  'VtOffh  and  in  the  huaka 


tbogall. 
thoewt 

nd  ttfter 

iho  cwt. 


the  120 
the  cwt. 


otherwise  enumerated 
„    preaerved  in  salt    •  . 
Pnmateaa,  vis.— Bacon  . 
Beef,  salted,  not  being  corned  Beff/ftom 
10th  October  1842  . 
^  fteahforallghayidtod. 
.  Butter   .        •        •        «  . 
Cheese    .         •        •  .      •  • 

Ekks  ..... 
'  Uamaof  all  kinds  . 
liOrd     •        *        •        *  ■ 
Pork,  salted  (not  Hama),  (torn  ud  after  lOtb  Octo- 
ber 1842       ....       the  cwt. 
„    fresh       •         .         .        •  „ 
Puddings  and  Senaigef  the  lb. 

Tongues  ....       the  cwt. 

Sdted  or  IMi  M«t,  not  othorwiN  dMoibed 

the  cwt. 

aOpKMSa 

Truffles 

Vanelloea    .  • 
Vegetabtea,  vta^— Leatilos 

Onions 
Plautains 
Potatoes 

All  Vefetablie  not  enunerated  or  described 

for  every  L.lOO  value 


tlMlb. 

theboah. 

the  cwt. 


Balaaef  OttlT' 


Of  or  front 

Foreign 
Countries. 


Of  and  fVotn 

BritiKli 
Possessious. 


L.  S. 

L. 

8. 

n. 

0  U 

7| 

0 

0 

7i 

0  u 

■ 

0* 

0  Iff 

0* 

76  0 

0. 

75 

0 

0 

0  0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0  2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

A  1 
U  1 

V 

0 

1 

Q 

1  0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  7 

6 

1 

7 

6 

ft  fx 

0 

a 

II 

0  7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  1.5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0  0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0  5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0  0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

A  tl 

u  o 

u 

0 

0 

o 

0  7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0  16 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4  10 

• 

4  10 

0 

1  n 

I' 

0  10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0  14 

0 

0 

3 

« 

0  8 

0 

0 

<i 

0 

0  8 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0  0 

10 

0 

0 

0  u 

0 

0 

3 

P 

0  2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0  8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0  8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0  0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0  10 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0  8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0  0 

3 

0 

0 

0  0 

6 

0 

0 

I* 

0  0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0  0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

5  0 

0 

2 

10 

0 
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Scedsi,  \iz. — Acorus 
Aniaeed  • 
Ciuary 
Girmwaj 
Cmot  . 
Clover  . 
Cole 

("orinnd'M- 
Cuinmia 
Fennugraek  • 
Flax 
Fbre«t 


iJarden,  not  partictilnrly  onmnei  ated  or  describoil 


nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty 
Onm  of  all  Bort8,  nut  particul«rljr 

otherwi«e  chained  with  duty 
Hemp   .         ,         .  . 
i*eek     .         .         *  * 
Lcttnoe 

Unieed         •        •  • 

Lucerne  .         .  • 

Lupines  .        •  . 

Nbw     •        •        •  • 

>inict  .      .      ,  . 

MiLstnixl  .  .  « 

Onion,  fton  lod  ■ller  tftb  July  1843 

Parsley 
pDppy 
Quince 
R.«pe 
Hgeiinidi 
Shrub  or  Trot 
Tares  . 
Trafbil 
Worrn  . 

All  seeds  not  particularly  cnuraei-ated  or  described, 
nor  otherM'i»o  charge  !  ^vith  dutyyOomnoinly  U!>ed 
for  expre»suig  oil  tnerol'iom       .        the  or. 

All  othtr  iMdi  xmC  pwiUndarly  ettQinenited  or  m- 
•cribed,  nor  othorwhe  dur^^ed  with  duty 

tor  every  L.100  value 


Timber  or  \Vood~n%t  being'* Deals,  Battens,  Board*,  x 
Staren,  Uandapikev,  Oary,  Lnthwood,  or  other  Tim-  ( 
ber  or  Wood,  lawn,  split,  or  otherwise  drenod.  except 

hewn,  and  not  b?iog  Timber  or  Wood  otherwise  | 


the  bush. 

the  cwt. 
tbebush. 

tlMevt. 


the  qr. 
the  cwt. 


the  qr. 
the  cwt. 


the  lb. 
ennneratcd  or 

the  cw  t. 

the  qr. 
the  cwt. 
the  qr. 


tlieewt. 

>« 

the  qr. 
the  cwt 
the  bosh, 
the  cwt 
•I 

the  qr. 
the  cwt. 
the  %r. 
t* 

the  cwt. 

the  qr. 
the  ewt. 


<  It  urged  with  duty 


the  load  of     cubic  feet 


Peals,  Batf"!!?.  Roardji, or  other  Timber  or  Wo«>d,eaini,  | 
or  split,  and  not  othcrniie  charged  with  duty  5. 

thoUwdof  OOcnbieibet  j 


Rates  of  DnI  J. 


or  or  from 

yurdgn 
Oountrie*. 


L.  ft.  n. 

0  1  0 

0  5  0 

0  4  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  n 

0  10  0 

0  0  1 

0  Ti  0 

0  .",  0 

0  5  i) 

0  0  1 

010  0 

0  0  1 

0  .-I  0 

0  0  1 

1  0  0 
U  1  0 
0  0  1 
0  .1  0 
0  6  0 
0  10 
0  5  0 

0  13 

1  0  0 
0  10  0 
0  1  0 
0  10  0 
0  0  1 
0  0  1 
0  10  0 
0  5  0 
0  5  0 
0  6  0 


0  0  1 


10   0  0 


or  and  fVtNn 

BrIU»)i 
I'osaeMiotu. 


L. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


0  6 

2  6 
0 
0 

0 

u 


9 

0 


0  0  1 
0  2  A 
0   2  (»• 


0 
0 
0 


2  6 
0  1 
ft  0 


0  0  1 

0  2  6 

0  0  1 

0  10  0 

0  1  0 
0 
0 


0  1 

0 


u 

0 

0 


0 

o 


0 
6 

6 


0  0  6 
0  10  0 
0  6  0 
0  0  6 
0  5  0 
0 
0 
0 


0  1 

0  1 

5  0 

0  2  6 

0   2  6 

0  S  6 


0  0  1 


0  0 


From  antl  after  the 
10th  October  1842. 
1  10  0 


From  &  aft 
10th  Oct 

1843, 
1   5  0 
1  18  0 
Froni  &  aft 
10th  Oct. 

1643, 
1  18  0 


0  10 


0  2  0 
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Or.  !n  lieu  of  the  Dutie.*  hereinbefoi^  imposed  npon  Wood  by  the  Load,  accord- 
ing to  the  cubic  content,  the  Importer  may  have  the  option,  at  the  time  of 
paidag  tbe  fiftt  entry,  of  entering  Battens,  Batten-Ends,  Boards,  Deals, 
Jiml'MaiB,9nA  VUak,  by  Tal^  if  of  w  ftom  Foreign  Ooontrieei  Mcoidiog 
to  tlie  foUowiag  dimeoiieni,  Tii. 


Battens  and  Bntlen- 

Ends— 
Not  above  6  Aet  in 

length      .  .  .  the  liO 
Above  6  and  not  above 

9  feet  in  length    .   .  „ 
i^bove  9  and  not  above  j 

]fi  feet  in  length  .  .  ^ 
Above  12  and  not  a1)ove 

15  feet  in  len^rth  .   .  „ 
Above  IS  and  not  above  I 

18  feet  in  length  .  . 
Above  18  and  not  above 
81  Ibol  in  length  .  .  « 

Board Deals,  Deal-Budi* 

and  Plank — 

Xot  above  6  feet  in  * 
length      .  .   .  the  laO  , 
Above  G  and  not  above 
9  feet  in  length   .  . 
Above  9  and  not  above 
12  feet  in  length  .  . 
Above  12  and  not  al>ove 

16  feet  in  length  .  • 
Above  15  and  not  above 

18  feet  in  length  .  . 
Above  18  und  not  aboTO 
21  feet  in  length  .  . 

Not  above  6  feet  in 
length  

Above  6  and  not  above 
9  foot  in  length  .  . 
Above  9  and  not  ahove 
12  feet  in  length  .  . 
Above  12  and  not  above 
16  fSset  In  length  .  . 
Above  15  and  not  above 
18  feet  in  length  .  . 
Above  18  and  not  above 
21  feet  in  length  .  . 


Ket above  7 
I  ln.in  wMth. 

I 


Not  above 
Hbuin 
width. 


Abore  9)  In, 

&  not  al>o<  c 
11^  in  width. 


FitNns 

.  O 

indal 
rtobs 

[lev  the  lOlh 
r 184S. 

*  Vron  end  lifter  tbe  14lh 
October  1849. 

N'ot  above  11 
in.  in  titifk- 
ncM. 

£  *.  d. 
1  IG  7 

Aborc  11  in. 
&  not  nlipre 
}f  lnthlck> 
ncss. 

£  f.  ./. 

3  13  2 

^OlIIDOTe  1} 

in.  in  tliirk- 

t,  it, 
1  10  10 

AI>ovo  IJ  in. 
&  not  above 
2f  fai  thick- 
ness. 

X.     #.  <1. 

3  17 

2  11  10 

5  9 

•9 

2   6  2 

4  12  5 

3  18 

2 

7  6 

4 

3  17 

6  8  2 

4  U 

6 

8  2  10 

3  17  0 

7  14  0 

5  9 

9 

10  19 

6 

4  12 

9   4  10 

6  8 

0 

12  16 

0 

A     ?  Q 

lit  lA  7 

N'ot  above  1  i 
ia.lBtMek- 

218  8 

Abo\{>  I J  in. 
&  not  above 
3^  in  thiclt- 
arss, 

617  4 

Kol  aUtve  1  ^ 
in.  in  inicR- 

2  9  6 

Above  1|  in. 

&  not  nhAv.' 
'41  in  thii-k 

4  1810 

4  8 

0 

816 

0 

3  14  1 

7  8  3 

5  17 

4 

11  U 

8 

4  18  10 

9  17  8 

7  6 

8 

14  13 

4 

6  3  6 

12  7  1 

8  16 

0 

17  12 

0 

7  8  3 

14  16  G 

10  6 

4 

80  10 

8 

8  12U 

17  6  11 

3  11 

0 

7  2 

0 

819  10 

619  7 

5  G 

G 

1(1  13 

0 

4   9  8 

8  19  5 

7  2 

0 

U  4 

0 

6  19  7 

11  19  2 

8  17 

6 

17  18 

0 

7  9  6 

14  19  0 

10  18 

0 

21  6 

0 

8  19  6 

17  18  9 

12  8 

6 

24  17 

0 

10  9  4 

£0  18  7 
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Muacm 


SUvM  UMkMutofSOciibleft 

Birch,  hewn,  not  exoeedinit  3 ft  in  len^rth,  nor  exceed- 
ing 8  in.  si^uare,  ImportPtl  for  the  vulf  purnose  of 
nMUung  Herring  b«rr»ls  fur  the  oie  of  th«  FUneriee 

«tMi4»dor«>it 

Firewood       .  the  fRthom  ef  iilG  CuMc 

Handspike*,  not  oxceetlin^  7  ft.  in  length         the  120 


the  1000 


ti        «xo»edin{;  7  It.  in  length 
Hoo]^  not  exceeding  7  J  ft.  in  length 
„      not  exceeding  9  it.  in  length 
exceeding  9  it.  in  length  ■ 
Knees,  under  5  in.  square      .  • 

„     6  in.  and  vDdAT  8  in.  MiMn         .«  n 
I^thirood     .        •         thafttlionof  916cubicfY. 

Oars      •         •        1^       •         •         •  ^ 
Bpars  or  PoIm,  undar  tt  ft.  la  langthani  under 4  in.  in 
diamatpr  the  120 

M      83  ft.  in  length  and  U[)wards,  and  under  4  in. 

in  diameter  .  the  120 

of  all  lengths,  4  in.  and  under  6  in.  in  djuune- 
tar  thalSO 
BpokMlbr  Whatlit.  not  exceedinf^  2  ft.  in  length,  tha  lOOO 

„         ,.         exceeding  2  tt.  in  length  ., 
Teak         ...         .    the  load  of  jV)  cub ii  ft. 
Wastawood,  Tlx.— Billet  wood  or  Brashwoud,  used  for 
the  purposes  of  stowage         for  everjr  Ij.100  value 


Wood  planed,  or  othe'  wi^e  drefiAed  or  prepared  for  n>(\ 


Hute*  of  DutT. 


and  not  parti 
•ahaigtd  with  di 


cularl> 
dtttj  . 


euumeratad,  nor  othemise 


Italic  or  Kemcl.q  thereof,  not  otherwlsa  inumernte«1, 
nsad  for  expressing  Ull       .         .       the  ton 
AlkaUtttottftagMll*    .  tfaaewt. 


|*earl  and  P>»t     .         .         .  '       ,  „ 
Suaj>»Waiil,  and  Waad  — ^  .«  g,.^^ 
not  amuBantod  fbr  avary  LlOO  ^ua 

Bnrilla          .....  the  ton 

Bark,  lor  tanner'it  use         ■         .         .  the  cwt. 

Berries,  Bay           ....  „ 

Junlpar           ....  „ 

Ydlow            •        .        •        •  M 

sot  eniunerfttrd.ooannaikly  mudansaof  In  chemical 

processes     •        •         •        •  the  ton 


Of  or  from 

Taiel^ 
Coantrle*. 


I.,  s.  ». 
18  0 


0  10 

0  10  (I 

1  0  0 

2  0  0 


0 
0 
0 


3 

5 

0  10 
9  0 

2  0  0 
7  10  0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


Of  and  from 
BrtlMi 


L.    S.  D. 

0  2  0 


0  10 

Pree 

0  0  6 

0  1 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1 

0  0 

0  1 

0  I 

0  3 


10  0 
2  0  0 

4  0  0 

2   0  0 

4  0  0 
0  10  0 

5  0  0 
9d.  Mr  ft. 
>fcuolccon 
tents,  and 

further  for 
■very  L.lOO 

\alue, 
10  0  0 

Fr.im  and 
after  the 
lOtkOet 
lg42.  7.Jd. 
}>er  ft  of 
cubic  con- 
tents, and 
further  for 
avery  L.lOO 

value, 
10  0  0 

0  10 
0  16 
0  2  0 

0  0  6 

0  0-41 

ft  0  0 

0  5 

0  0 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 


0  0  d 

0  10 

0  S  0 

0  10 

0  2  0 

0  10 

0  3  0 


For  everv 
UlDOvalae, 
ft  0  0 


0 
3 
0 
0 
0 


0  10 


0  0  6 
0  16 
0  0  0 

Froi'. 

Fraa. 

Free. 
0  6  0 
0  0  1 
0    I  0 

0  10 
0  10 

0  10 
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n 

n 


the  tun 


the  100  akin  s 


9* 

M 
>* 

n 


Camomile  Flowers  ,  *  ,  .  .  .  the  lb. 
Olw  .....  thecwt. 

Cilppingt,  or  Wuto  «r«ny  kin<l,  fit  onl?  fur  (ilue 

for  every  L.100  velue 
Lftvender  Flowera  .        .        .       Mm  IK 

Leavi*8  of  Roan  .... 
Madder         .....  thecwt. 

Root  ....  „ 

Nitrate  of  eoda  and  Mltpein  .  .  ^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

I.  On  Cluue, — ^By  Jamii  Stvakt  Mbktbats,  Esq.,  younger  of  Clofe- 
burn  Hall,  Duoifrieaslure.— By  all  it  aeems  to  be  admitted  tbat  the  law 
material  of  the  dairy  piodace  of  Scotland,  ia  in  no  reapeot  infiirior  to 
the  milk  dmwn  from  the  uddera  of  kine  gnaed  on  the  richer  pastures 
<tf  England.  Why,  then,  ahonld  onr  eheeae  be  found  so  btSnior  in  ila- 
Toor,  that  it  is  genondly  incapable  of  ooropeting  with  the  staple  ware  of 
Cheshire,  Qlo'ster,  and  some  other  counties?  This,  to  those  more  im- 
mediately concerned,  becomes  rather  an  important  qnesUon ;  for  years 
there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to,  and  gradual  eactenrion  of,  dairy 
husbandry  in  Scotland  :  and  as  hints,  in  these  cironmstaBCes,  obtained 
alike  firom  careful  inquiry  and  personal  observation,  may  prove  acceptable 
to  numbers  engaged  in  a  most  useful  branch  of  rural  industry,  they  are 
here  lespeetfoUy  submitted  as  a  stimulus  and  enoooiitgement  to  future 
improvement. 

In  the  indictment  against  Scotch  cheese,  three  principal  counts  are 
laid  by  our  neighbours  the  English.  First,  that  it  Is  of  too  soapy  a 
nature  when  opened,  the  curd  beino;  spread  in  layers,  and  not  sufHcieiitly 
worked  together  to  form  one  solid  compact  mass — a  feature  at  all  times 
distinctly  recognisable  in  a  newly-cut  Cheshire  cheese.  Secondly,  that 
it  lacks  the  necessary  degree  of  firmness,  not  having  been  well  and  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  salt  when  in  the  vat,  and  again  when  taken  out  of 
it.  Thirdly,  that  it  crumbles  down  when  the  knife  is  applied  like  a  piece 
of  broken  short-bread  or  over-baked  oaten  cake.  Now,  as  these  objec- 
tions are  each  and  all  removable  by  increased  vigilance  ou  the  part  of 
dairy-maids,  mistresses,  and  mastcrt;,  tlieir  intelligence  is  directed  to  the 
following  points,  in  the  hope,  that,  if  they  are  attended  to,  Scotch  cheese 
will  rise  into  favour^  and  realize  higher  prices  than  at  present  in  the 
markets  of  the  south. 

FreparoHon  qf  lis  flifsip.— A  bad  pnustice  prevails  extensively  in  the- 
dairy  districts  of  Scotland,  which  cannot  be  too  soon  abandoned— that  is, 
keeping  the  steep  months,  and  efcn  years,  in  bottles.  Thu  pmctice,  in 
all  cases,  assumes  the  form  of  enonomy  miqplaeed ;  for,  when  preserved 
over^long,  the  liquid  that  curds  becomes  putrid,  and  imparts  a  disagree- 
able taste  to  the  cheese.  In  Cheshire  a  morsel  of  the  dried  kalted  calfs 
stomach,  or  reed,  is  steeped  in  water  for  24  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  is  ilt  for  nse.  A  just  medium  in  the  use  of  the  steep  is  of  as  much 
imporlance  as  nicety  in  the  case  of  medicine  given  to  the  sick ;  for  where- 
ever  the  mark  is  ovenhol,  the  curd  becomes  so  tough  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  experieooed  in  expressing  the  whey.  Just  what  will  curdle, 
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and  no  morot  constitutes,  in  every  wcll-mnnngod  dniry^  the  proper 
quantity;  and  not  a  single  particle  extra  should  ever  be  applied. 

Management  iff  Milk  ypreviouH  to  Curding. — The  temperature  of  milk 
newly  diawn  U  from  70"  to  80°.  In  small  dairies  it  generally  becomes 
necessary  to  add  the  evening's  milk  of  the  previous  day  to  that  obtaine  d 
the  following  morning,  in  the  preparation  of  an  ordinary  shvd  kcbbuck. 
To  produce,  therefore,  equality  of  teuipcrature  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
cold  milk  must  be  warmed.  In  Scotland  tbis  is  done  by  placing  it  in  an 
iron  boiler  hung  over  a  strong  fire  ;  and  unless  great  caro  be  taken,  the 
liquid  becomes  singed,  ot  Jlre-famjed,  to  use  the  technical  expression. 
Wherever  this  occurs,  a  kindred  ta.stc  is  couimunicated  to  the  cheese,  a 
quality  which  renders  its  use  justly  objectionable  in  the  estimation  of  all 
competent  judges.  In  Cheshire,  in  place  of  an  iron  ve.ssel,  the  previous 
evening's  milk  is  poured  into  a  tia  p<iif,  covered  and  placed  in  boiling 
water  in  the  iron  boiler;  stirred  frci]uently,  and  brought  lo  the  proper 
degree  of  temperature  on  the  j-anie  i)rinciple  that  a  carpenter  melts  his 
glue.  In  this  way,  by  avuiding  ovcr-heatiug,  the  cream  of  the  cold  milk 
is  retained  in  its  natural  state,  and  not  transfused  into  a  compound  of  oil, 
a  change  which  superioduces  deterioration,  and  is  alike  incident  to  over* 
heating  and  sudden  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other.  No  dairy 
should  be  without  its  IkimomeUr.  In  every  respect  it  is  as  necessary  as 
the  same  simple  but  moat  uwful  instrument,  hui  g  up  in  a  hotbooae  where 
grapes  grow,  and  exotic  floweia ;  and  aothUig  siiould  be  left  to  the  finger 
of  the  daily  wuSd,  however  delicnte  her  toneb*  and  lily  her  hand. 

CtffA— The  cufding  of  milk  should  in  no  ease  be  hurried.  In  many 
]>arts  of  Scotland,  half  an  hour  is  the  usual  tune  allowed;  wlule,  in  Che* 
shire,  the  healdilbl  produce  of  the  udder  lemaias  undisturbed  an  hour 
and  ahalf,  at  kast,  after  the  stc^  has  been  applied.  When  the  proecss 
is  hurried,  the  eoagnlated  sufaatanee  becomes  so  tender  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  whey  is  eflbcted  with  diffienlty.  The  curd,  when  lifted,  is 
placed  on  a  strainer  foil  of  holes,  which  aA>id  a  free  passsge.  to  the  mofe 
watery  partides,  s^aration  being  gently  assisted  by  the  hand.  The 
next  step,  when  solidity  is  acquired,  is  to  pass  the  mass,  ifhethar  laige 
or  small,  two  or  three  times  through  the  cnrdomill  breaking  machinaf  that 
it  may  be  chopped  equally  into  smaU  pieces.  This  instrument  foms,  in 
£ng1and,  an  essential  adjnnct  to  every  dairy;  and  it  may  be  here  Tfi' 
marked,  that  breakers  of  the  true  construction  can  be  furnished,  at  a  very 
trifling  cost,  by  Mr  \\'illiam  Maxwell,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  at  the 
Lint  Mill,  on  the  estate  of  Closebum. 

The  Chtese-Presft. — The  instant  the  curd  leaves  the  breaker-mill,  it 
must  be  well  kneaded  by  the  hand,  fc)r  the  purpose  of  expelling  latent  or 
urking  drops  of  whey,  and  reducing  it  to  as  compact  a  state  as  possible. 
In  Scotland,  after  the  curd  leaves  the  cheese- vat  or  chessel,  it  is  placed 
under  some  heavy  weiglit,  in  many  cases  violently,  foreilily,  and  too 
quickly.    This  practice,  however  ancient,  is  the  reverse  of  ^cieniiUc ;  and 
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in  point  of  fact,  (lie  sHf»htest  reflection  may  convince  anyone,  thst  super- 
fluous and  quirk  pr(";surc.  in  tlie  first  instance,  tends  to  force  mit  portions 
of  fatty  juice  tlmt  would  he  much  better  rt^tnincd  by  all  who  value  rich- 
ness of  flavour,  character  in  the  market,  and  respectability  of  price.  At 
Mr  Harper's,  Townfoot,  and  Mr  Johnston's,  Newton,  parish  of  Closebum, 
ft  light  wooden  press  is  used,  of  a  simple  construction,  wliich  we  venture 
to  rffcommend,  previous  to  havin^r  reourse  to  heavier  metal ;  and  at  both 
tbera  dairies,  the  article  produced  abundantly  proves  that  the  milk  of  the 
Ajrshire  cow,  under  akilfol  management,  is  capsblc  of  prodocin;;  cheeae 
eqital  to  anydifaif  manufiiclttred  io  Eogland.  In  Cheshm,  the  ciml 
is  pbced  without  a  oloth  in  the  noQld  or  chessel ;  a  wooden  lid  is  laid 
on  tho  top,  and  tlien  gentle  pressure  fbr  three  hours,  exactly  alter  the 
frshion  of  tho  pmetiee  at  Townfoot  and  Newton.  When  the  press  is  on- 
screwed  and  the  lid  remoTed,  the  bclpicnt  dieesc  Is  pierced  with  a  wood- 
tt  skewer,  that  at!  the  remainrog  whej  may  escape  at  hottom ;  and  the 
hands  of  those  In  attendance,  so  ikr  tnm  being  idle  durhig  this  operation^ 
are  foond  idmbly  aasistrng  in  giring  it  more  piessnra.  The  onid  is  then 
taken  from  the  mould,  wrapped  in  a  clean  doth,  and  gently  rubbed  Ont*> 
side  with  finely  powdered  salt.  Pressure  succeeds,  although  gently  at 
first,  and  the  same  rubbing  and  sqneesing  proccsies  are  repeated  three 
or  four  times  over,  at  interrals  of  about  every  five  hours,  additional  pres- 
sure  being  employed  on  ench  occasion,  until  the  article  is  finally  with- 
drawn from  the  mould,  and  duly  seasoned.  In  C  heshire,  scarcely  any 
flah  is  mixed  with  the  curd,  from  the  opinion  that  it  tends  to  sharpen 
ordr-much  the  taste ;  while,  by  repeated  rubbing  outside,  the  same  end 
is  attained,  so  far  as  curing  irocs.  and  the  disadvantages  incident  to  tho 
Scotch  practice  avoided.  Kcmovcd  from  the  press,  the  chece  is  placed 
on  a  flat  f:tone,  kept  in  a  cool  place,  roomy  enough  for  hoUling  six  or 
seven,  and  sprinkled  plentifully  with  salt  on  top,  as  well  as  on  the  floor 
fixture.  The  chee>e  is  daily  turned— its  bottom  put  uppermost,  and 
salt  laid  on  it.  AVlan  the  first  supply  melts,  the  stone  receives  addition- 
al sprinkling^.  In  the  case  of  a  large  cheese,  the  imbibiug  process  occu- 
pies a  week  or  ten  days,  or  even  longer. 

Srfuoning  Chethire  Chc^^e, — After  the  cheese  is  wdl  salted  in  the  man- 
ner described,  it  is  carefully  washed  with  warm  water  or  whey  and  dried 
with  a  cloth.  U  is  then  carried  to  the  kitcbio,  and  pboed  on  a  shelf 
within  two  yards  or  so  of  the  chimney  fire,  where  it  remains  a  fortnight, 
until  deposited  in  the  cheese-room,  an  apartment  which  shoold  be  per* 
Ibctly  free  from  damp.  A  good  article  will  always  foci  a  litUe  greasy  to 
the  tonch.  Seasoning  is  a  matter  of  groat  importaoco ;  and,  by  greater 
attention  to  this  department,  the  salted  produce  of  the  home  dairy  might 
be  bioagfat  to  bear  exportation  by  sea  in  the  warmest  weather,  an  ex- 
periment considered  hattrdons  at  present,  the  sponginess  and  softness 
that  wait  on  marine  influence,  forming  too  often  the  penalty  of  indidbr* 
ent  curing. 
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Colwrinf  Clb<«fe.^Altbough  cheose  in  CbetAnieliM  long  been  edoimd 
with  annaUo,  and  other  dyciD^  substaooes,  tbo  pnetice  lias  been  found 
hurtfiil  to  the  stomach  of  the  consumeri  and  ivisteftil  to  the  maker.  All 
vegetable  subetanees  used  to  dje  cheese^  contam  astringent  ingredients* 
and  neeessarily  lessen  the  quantity  of  curd.  8nch  as  still  adhere  to  use 
and  iront*  simply  do  so  to  please  their  customers,  and,  with  haidlj  an 
exoeptton,  take  care  to  banish  d jed  slices  £com  their  own  tables.  A  pub- 
lie  spirited  eountry  gentleman  of  that  oonnty  (G.  Wilbsaham,  Esq.),  with 
the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  mingling  of  deleterious  drugs  with 
wholesome  food,  lately  offbied  a  reward  of  L.20  to  any  one  who  would 
write  such  an  essay  on  the  subject  as  would  have  the  cficct  of  exploding, 
not  merely  a  popular,  but  a  pernicious  error.  Accordingly,  a  panipblet 
speedily  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr  GeoigeWbitley,  in  which  the  sub- 
jeet  is  (ibly  sifted,  and  the  use  of  colouring  matter  denouneed  and  dis- 
couniged.*  Among  other  objections,  the  following  arc  prominently 
stated  :  first,  tliat  the  colouring  drugs  in  question,  diminish  the  quantity 
of  curd  obtainable  by  the  steep,  from  any  given  quantity  of  milk  ;  second- 
ly, that  from  the  same  cause  the  ripenin;,'  process  is  more  or  less  retarded  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  drug  Avhich  takes  tlic  name  of  annatto  dye,  so  exten- 
sively used,  is  an  adulterated  compound,  which  poisons  rather  than  im- 
proves the  finest  clitcsc. 

In  submitting  these  hints  on  the  improvement  of  dairy  husbandry  in 
Scotland,  it  may  be  added  that  the  opinion  is  becoming  more  and  more 
general,  that  the  A}T8birc  breed  of  cows  is  superior  to  any  other  in  our 
island,  qua  the  pastures,  the  byre,  and  the  milk-house.  In  size  and 
weight,  they  suit  the  grass  enclosures  of  Scotland,  but  especially  of  such 
districts  ns  Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire,  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway,  where 
such  herbage  as  best  suits  dairy  stock  abounds.  They  are  easily  fed, 
and,  in  proportion  to  bulk,  give  more  mflfc  than  any  other.  Already,  as 
milkers,  they  have  supplanted,  to  a  great  extent,  aU  the  other  kinds  in  the 
county  from  which  th^  take  their  name,  and  an  creeping  last  over 
Dumftiesshiveand  GaUoway.  QsUowajs,  as  beefers,  are  excellent  stodc ; 
but  we  have  known  many  instances  in  which  Ayrshires  ot  the  same  age 
and  size  attained,  to  a  aeames8>  kindred  weights.  Two-yeais-olda  of  this 
breed,  will  give  the  same  price  as  Galloways  of  the  same  Bgej^Dumfri$» 
and  GoUowtg  Cowrlet,  Jiijt  11, 1848. 

*  n.  MoHtUtffmmoittg  LttekM  dtirhig  Siomif^That  atmospheric  changes 
have  a  remarkable  influence  on  leeches  is  a  well-known  fiiet.  Last  sum- 
mer, M.  Deihelms,  of  St  Omer,  ascribed  tho  almost  sudden  death  of 
them,  at  the  approach  of,  or  during  storms,  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
hlood  of  these  creatures,  caused  by  the  impression  of  the  atmospheric 
electricity.  This  opinion,  which  was  at  that  time  the  result  of  theory, 
be  confirmed  during  the  present  summer  by  direct  experiment. — Gdr- 
denen'  GoMette,  24M  July  184J. 

•  See  ''Enroll  CiheeM  Oolowiiig,  &c.,*'  Iqr  GI«org«  Whltlcgr,  of  London. 
Pttbliitasd  liy  Bidgwigr,  Uodon,  1841, 
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III.  TtnuAtMS^Chtete,  ^  Oi»  hl9  Dr  Jmrner.-^ 

Would  you  nake  a  soft  cheese  ?  Then  111  tell  you  how. 

Take  a  gallon  of  milk^  quite  ftesh  from  the  cow ; 

Ere  the  lennet  is  added»  the  dairyman's  daughter 

Musi  throw  in  a  quart  of  Uie  clearest  spring  water* 

When  perfectly  curdled,  so  white  and  so  nice. 

You  must  take  it  all  out  of  the  dish  with  a  slice. 

And  put  it  'thout  breaking  with  care  in  the  vat 

With  a  cheese-cloth  at  bottom,  be  sure  to  mind  that 

This  delicate  matter  take  care  not  to  squeeze. 

But  fill  as  the  whey  passes  off  by  degrees. 

Xext  day  you  may  turn  it,  and  do  not  be  loth 

To  wipe  it  quite  dry  with  »  fine  linen  cloth  ; 

That  Uiismust  be  done  you  cannot  well  doubt. 

As  lon<^  as  yon  sec  tbc  ^v1ley  oozing  out. 

The  clicesc  is  now  finished,  nnd  nice  it  will  be 

If  enveloped  In  leaves  from  the  t^rccn  ashen  tree; 

Or,  what  will  do  better,  at  least  full  as  well, 

In  nettles  just  pluck'd  from  the  bank  of  the  dell. 

IV.  itosrandPor^.— The  E^^yptlans  hare  the  credit  of  being  tho  first 
inventors  of  beer;  they  called  it  the  Felusian  liquor,  beeause  it  was  fimt 
made  at  Pelusium,  a  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  about  1200  years 
bofbro  ibo  Christian  ara.  The  porter,  for  which  London  has  become  so 
distinguished,  was  first  introduced  about  the  year  1730.  Previous  to 
that  time,  the  malt  liquors  in  general  use  were  ale,  beer,  .md  two-penny  J 
it  was  then  customary  to  call  for  a  piut  of  half-and-half,  that  is,  half  beer 
and  half  two-penny  ;  or  else  a  pint,  or  tankard,  of  three-threads,  mean- 
ing a  third  of  ale,  beer,  and  two*penny.  Then  the  publican  was  obliged 
to  draw  from  tlircc  casks  to  serve  one  customer.  To  avoid  this  trouble 
and  waste,  a  brewer,  whose  name  was  Harwood,  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  liquor,  which  should  partake  of  the  united  flavours  of  ale, 
beer,  and  two- penny  ;  this  he  called  entire,  or  entire  butt  beer,  meaning 
ili.it  it  was  drawn  entirely  from  one  cask  or  butt.  This  liquor  is  now 
known  under  the  name  oi porter. 

V.  Jerked  Beef. — The  preparation  termed  by  us  jerked  beef,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, peculiar  to  South  America ;  the  name  is  probably  derived  from  the 
local  term  eiof^ii/.  The  men  whose  business  it  is,  seat  themselves  on  low  ^ 
stools,  and  begin  cutting  each  of  the  detached  portions  of  neat  into  long 
strips,  uniform  in  sixe  from  end  to  end  ;  some  cut  from  the  birgc  pieces,  * 
being  several  yards  in  length,  and  about  two  Inches  In  width*  To  per- 
form this  operation  neatly  requires  considemble  expertness.  The  piece 

of  meat  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  at  each  cut  Is  bitched  round 
ao  as  Co  offer  a  new  place  to  the  knife,  and  in  this  way  the  strip  of 
meat  seems  to  unwind  itself  like  a  broad  tape  from  a  ball,  till  at  last 
nothing  remains.  When  the  whole  has  been  cut  in  this  manner,  it  is 
allowed  to  hang  under  cover  for  a  certain  time,  during  which  it  acquires 
a  black  colonri  and,  owing  to  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  air,  speedily 
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loses  much  of  its  inoi:  i.iic.  The  strips  arc  afterwards  exposed  to  llic 
sun  till  thoroughly  drii  d,  and  then  bciug  made  up  into  gjcat  bales,  strong- 
ly tied  round  with  a  net-work  of  thongs,  becomes  the  jerked  beef  of  com* 
merce. — Journal  by  Capt,  BatU  Hali, 

VI.  Clii^e  madejirom  Potaioe»* — Cheese,  it  is  said,  of  im  extramelj  fine 
quiility,  b  manufiicturcd  from  potatoes,  in  Tburingia,  and  part  of  Saxony^ 
in  the  following  manner : — After  having  collected  a  qoantity  of  potatoes 
of  a  good  quality,  giving  the  preference  to  the  laige  white  kind,  they  are 
boiled  io  a  caaldron,  and  after  becoming  cool,  they  arc  peeled  and  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  either  by  means  of  a  grater  or  a  mortar.  To  five  pounds  of  this 
pulp,  which  ought  to  be  as  equal  as  possible,  is  added  a  pound  of  sour 
milk,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  salt.  The  whole  is  kneaded  togetherf 
and  the  mixture  covered  up  and  allowed  to  remain  for  three  orfourdays^ 
according  to  the  season.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  kneaded  again,  and 
the  cheeses  placed  In  little  baskets,  where  the  superfluous  moisture  is  al> 
lowed  to  escspe.  They  are  then  allowed  to  dry  in  tlie  shmh-,  and  placed 
in  layers  in  large  pots  or  vessels  where  they  must  remain  for  15  days. 
The  older  these  cheeses  are  the  more  their  quality  improves.  Two  kinds 
of  them  are  made.  The  first,  which  is  the  most  common,  !s  made  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  above  indicated;  the  second  with  four  parts  of 
potatoes,  and  four  parts  of  cow  or  ewe  milk.  These  cheeses  have  (his 
ndv  nfag:c  over  every  other  kind,  that  llic-y  do  not  (Mip-ciidcr  worms,  and 
keep  fresh  for  a  g^rt  at  number  of  years,  inuvidcd  they  are  plaeed  in  a  dry 
situation,  and  in  wcU-closcd  vcssjIs. — BuUvt.  de  la  Socict,  d' Encourage, 

p.  cW. 

VII.  Corn  Dmlers  rtf  Chartres, — There  is  acorn-market  every  Saturday 
at  C  hill  ires,  the  most  in  portant  in  France,  with  the  excej»tion  of  Paris.  It 
is  worth  visiting  for  the  s.ike  of  s  •ciii;:!'  the  operations  of  the  women,  to 
whom  the  entire  duty  of  raeasurin^^  the  corn,  deliverin;?  it  to  the  buyers, 
rce  ivin^;  thi-  price,  and  paying  it  over  to  the  sellers,  is  confided. 
I  hcso  uoiuen  are  more  expressively  than  elegantly  termed  "leveuaes  de 
culs-depoclie;"  poche  sii^nifying  in  the  dialect  of  La  Beauce  the  sack 
in  which  the  grain  is  brought  to  market  These  women  form  an  oiganised 
corporation,  which  has  existed  for  several  centuries.  They  enjoy  a  lepn- 
tation  for  the  strictest  integrity ;  which  is  indeed  suCBcieotly  attested  by 
the  fhet  that  the  whole  tronsactions  of  the  market,  as  above  stated,  are 
intrusted  to  them.   Nor  are  they  nnder  any  surveillance  whatever.  The 
buyer  and  seller  alike  put  implicit  confidence  hi  them.  The  latter,  when 
he  has  pitched  hb  com,  leaves  it  eottiely  in  their  hands,  goes  about  hb 
business  or  pleasure  in  the  town,  and  returns  in  the  evenbg  to  receire 
the  amount  of  the  sale,  without  msking  any  inquiries,  or  taking  any  fiir- 
tber  trouble  about  it.   Tlie  amount  of  confidence  placed  in  the  honesty  of 
these  women,  and  the  importance  of  the  charge  confided  to  them,  maybe 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  10,000  quintals  of  corn  is  hy  no  means  nn 
unusual  quantity  to  chan;:^c  hands  in  one  market-day  at  Chartres,  ('ic 
the  whole  of  which  i;-  invariably  dispo:;ed  of  for  ready  money  paid  on  the 
f  pot. — A  Summer  in  U'ci>:crn  Francf,  hi/  r.  A,  Trolhpc,  ^ 
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Never  before  has  it  been  our  good  fortune  to  record  so  uninterrupted 
a  series  of  fine  weather  as  lias  occurred  during  the  period  of  tbo  last 
quarter.  Doubtlofs  thrrc  Imve  occasionally  been  a  rainy  day  or  two,  pass- 
ing showers,  and  even  a  thunder-storm,  btit  nom-  of  tlicse,  in  n  iy  in- 
stance, has  liad  the  power  of  breaking  the  C(»ntinuai5Cf  of  its  fineness.  Nor 
lias  its  fiiit  nrss  been  of  a  character  usually  experienced  in  this  country, 
that  ofniiUl  and  dry,  and  even  §nnny  days  and  cool  cloudy  ni^^hts;  for 
the  sun,  though  mostly  luiclouded,  has  never  felt  scorehlr.:^,  nor  has  the 
therniometer  ranged  at  extraordinary  temperatures  ;  on  the  oilier  hand,  it 
has  exhibited  the  extraordinarv  phenonn  non  in  this  eoantrv  of  bein? 
nearly  alike  night  and  day,  the  difTercnee,  perhaps,  not  much  exceeding 
10",  that  is  08°  during  the  day,  and  *>Q°  during  the  ni^:ht.  The  inune- 
diatc  effect  of  this  equanimity  of  temperatiire  has  been  to  assimilate  our 
climate  to  that  of  the  more  happy  one  of  England ;  and,  indeed,  to 
impress  it  with  a  tropical  character,  in  which  vegetation  continues 
its  functions  without  interruption  night  and  day.  Thus  our  crops  have 
had  full  days  of  gtowtli — full,  as  embracing  all  tbe  twentj-fenr  bours, 
—and  not,  as  usual^  da}*s  of  growth  and  nights  of  interruption.  It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  that  this  uninterrupted  Tcgetation  has  brought  plants 
to  maturity  at  an  early  period  of  the  season.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  we 
can  say  of  tbe  harvest  nearly  approaching  to  a  termination  by  the  middle 
of  August,  and  it  is  not  impro^ble  that,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  few 
stooks  will  be  seen  in  the  fields ;  for  long  days  and  fine  weather  soon  put 
harvest- woric  through  hands.  The  weather,  however,  has  been  rather  dry 
on  the  east  coast,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  pastures  there 
arc  bare  and  brown,  the  grain  crops  short  in  the  straw,  and  the  hay  a 
very  scanty  crop.  All  these  results,  to  their  utmost  extent,  should  not, 
however,  be  chaiged  against  tbe  fine  weather ;  for  effects  will  sometimes 
be  produced  by  an  existing  cause,  whetlier  ben^cial  or  detrimental,  to 
a  different  degree  than  what  its  own  nature  would  warranty  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  things  which  preceded  it.  Thus,  in  autumn  last, 
the  ground  was  fio  saturated  with  wet  in  the  time  of  wheat  seed,  that  no 
one  would  have  been  surprised  to  bear,  during  the  last  winter,  of  many 
of  the  wheat-plants  having  perished  ;  and,  hence  upon  the  cold  soils, 
upon  cold  clays,  the  wheat  has  proved  thin  on  tbe  ground.  The  same 
cause  affected  the  clover-plants  of  the  new  grass.  The  food  of  stock 
was  short  of  the  demnnd  in  winter,  and  as  the  spring  was  somewhat  late, 
the  new  grass,  as  well  as  the  old,  was  depastured  at  an  earlier  period  than 
vegetation  was  able  to  keep  pace  with  ;  and  hence  the  .short  state  of  the 
grass  when  the  fine  weather  commenced,  which,  setting  in  very  dry, 
stinted  not  only  the  pasture  but  the  hay-crop,  and,  by  a  parity  of  circum- 
stances, the  straw  of  the  grain  crops  too. 

The  wheat,  though  thin  on  clay  soils,  is,  on  the  kindlier  soils,  as  the 
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bftzel  louoM,  tbiclc  enough,  though  the  t/Uam  is  not  long ;  but  the  ean  are 
uniTemUjr  obeerved  to  be  long  and  hu^e,  and  indicate  peoUfipacy; 
end  iheie  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  giahi  will  be  inpe- 
rior  to  what  it  has  been  Ibr  aereial  yean  paai.  A  small  addition  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  wheat  makes  an  astonishing  diffisienee  hi 
tlie  acxeable  value  of  that  species  of  giaim  A  single  giain  ^'l^itiftnsl  in 
each  ear  wiU  make  a  difibienee  in  the  yield  of  the  eiop  amounting  to 
more  than  the  seed  ;  and  a  single  pound  per  bvshd,  in  addition  to  its 
weight,  will  give  with  an  oidinaiy  crop  at  least  a  doien  of  loaves  men 
per  acre.  The  bailey  is  a  gnat  crop  on  the  ground,  and  its  quality  can- 
not fail  to  be  fine.  The  oats  are  an  excellent  crop  on  all  hig|her  lands, 
and  their  quality  must  also  be  good  eveiywhen.  As  we  oould  never  un- 
dcr$:tnnd  wlmt  is  meant  by  an  attmtge  crop,  we  cannot  say  whether  this 
one  is  likely  to  fill  the  average  gauge ;  but  of  this  we  feel  assured  in 
our  own  minds,  that  there  is  enough  of  com  on  the  ground  toafibid  fiood 
to  all  our  inhabitants  at  a  moderate  price. 

From  the  excessively  dry  state^n^which  the  ground  was  at  the  time  when 
potatoes  were  planted,  it  was  conjectured  that  blanks  would  occur  in  that 
crop,  if  the  idea  werp  correct,  that  the  sets  arc  affected  by  drought ; 
nnd  accordingly  we  understand  that  blanks  have  occurred  in  different 
parts  of  tlie  country,  and  most  probably  to  the  greatest  extent  where  the 
dung  was  used  in  the  rankest  state.  It  is  also  stated,  that  though  the 
stems  of  the  potato  are  luxuriant  enough,  there  is  a  smallncssof  produce, 
though  the  quality  will  be  fine.  Turnips  will  prove  a  much  superior  crop 
to  that  of  last  year,  especially  those  early  sown.  Blanks  have  occurrc  kl 
in  thera  in  certain  places,  and  even  in  some  cases  they  have  been  ploughed 
up  ;  but  any  deficiency,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  rather  to  the  routine 
mode  of  farming  practised  by  some  farmers,  which  deters  them  following 
a  i)lan  in  conformity  to  existing  circumstances  of  drouglit  at  one  linie 
and  of  wet  at  another,  and  in  b»)ili  these  circumstances  the  turnip  crop 
was  comuiilted  to  the  ground  this  season. 

Every  species  of  stock  have  experienced  a  depreciation  of  price  ;  and 
such  a  result  was  no  more  tl)an  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  For 
the  last  three  years  prices  of  stock  have  maintained  themselves  above 
their  natural  level,  greatly  owing  to  shortness  of  breeding,  and  the 
deficiency  is  now  beginuing  to  be  made  up.  And  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  moral  efl'ect  of  the  new  taiiiFmay  have  broi^t  about  the  reac- 
tion sooner  than  it  would  have  of  itself;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  pnclicsl 
operation  of  the  tarifi*  will  be  to  prevent  prices  rising  above  a  eertsin 
he^t,  and  that  that  height  will  be  below  the  prices  that  have  lated  for 
the  last  three  years.  All  the  markets  have  been  overstocked  this  season, 
which  may  be  greatly  accounted  for  in  the  foilnre  of  the  pasture  m  Eng- 
land, thoufl^  the  hill  pasture  of  this  country  is  still  good.  Stock  cannot 
have  laid  on  much  condition  this  summer,  though  sheep  will  tallow  well 
in  proportion  to  their  wdghts.  Indeed,  Iambs  arc  not  well  conditioned, 
having  been  stinted  in  early  spring  on  their  mother  s  milk.  From  the 
same  cause,  namely,  the  scanty  pasturage,  daiiy  produce  has  experienced 
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a^l^rent  diminution  in  quantity;  and  the  coosequrnce  is,  that bult^t ^as 
already  risen  to  n  high  price  in  all  the  town?.  ^\  ool  has  experienced  a 
diminution  of  price,  ^vhlcli  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  depreaaed  state  of 
the  woollen  manufactures. 

Salmon  has  been  more  ]>lentiful  this  season  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  \Viiat  the  law  is,  which  governs  the  motions  of  tliis  beautiful  and 
delicious  fisli,  seems  to  be  yet  undiscovered.  It  would  seem  that  the 
destruction  of  tlic  spawn  in  the  upper  waters  cannot  have  bee;i  the  can.  e 
of  the  absence  of  tlie  fish  from  our  coasts  for  some  jears  past,  for  tlic 
same  cause  should  Imvc  produced  the  j^aine  ciW  cL  tlii>  vear.  1^  it  possible 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  fish  remain  in  deep  water  until  a  season 
arrives  which  tempts  tlieni  to  disport  theuiselv<>  near  the  shore?  That 
salmon  mi^frates  we  do  not  believe,  as  sucli  a  habit  w<  uld  be  inconsist- 
ent with  their  well-known  attachment  to  the  rivers  in  which  ihcy  arc 
bred  :  and  ret  swallows  and  wood-cocks  min;rate  and  return  airain  to 
their  native  li  lunts.  IJcforc  we  can  allow  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  to 
account  for  the  anomalous  disappearance  of  the  salmon,  it  would  first  re- 
quire to  be  proved  that  the  instincts  of  fishes  are  as  acute  as  tliose  of  birds. 

Fruit  is  an  abnndaot  eiop«  and  BdOing  at  very  moderate  prices.  Its 
aboodanoe,  however,  is  not  commensurate  with  the  ioBmenso  profiisioii 
of  blossom  which  was  displayed  in  spring.  The  blossom  of  the  older 
trees  was  destroyed  by  insects,  and  it  is  only  the  young  and  vigorous 
trees  that  have  produced  an  unusual  crop. 

The  com-mariiets  have  experienced  a  gradual  declension  for  some 
weeks  past.   The  aggregate  avenige  on  the  12t1i  inst.  was  68s.  3d., 
while  the  Lo  :don  average,  for  wheat,  on  that  day,  was  only  Ms.  lid.,  the 
weekly  average  of  the  country  being  68s.  lid.  No  doubt  the  early  har- 
vest, and  the  fine  weather  which  has  raised  a  good  quality  and  given  a 
safe  bousing  to  the  wlieat,  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  reduction  in  price  ;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  rise  for  somo 
time  to  come,  it  is  expected  that  all  the  foreign  wheat  in  bond  will  be 
immediately  entered  for  home  constimption.    The  duty  on  import  was 
last  week  8s. ;  it  has  risen  to  Os.  this  week,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  it  will  rise  as  much  as  to  lis.  in  the  week  following.  Those 
who  purchased  foreign  groin  largely  at  a  laic  period,  when  prices  abroad 
were  not  much  below  those  of  this  country,  will  lose  considerably  by  their 
speculation.     They  will  be  obliged  to  make  virtue  of  noecssity,  and 
pay  the  new  duty  of  Os.  or  10s.,  and  be. thankful  that  tlicv  can  escape 
with  the  loss  ;  for  had  the  old  law  been  still  in  operation,  they  could 
not  have  released  their  stocks  under  2'th.  8d.    Some  time  must  elapse 
ere    it  can  be  ascertained  correctly  how  the  new  corn-law  is  to 
work  ;  but,  as  yet,  notwithstanding  the  acitalion  that  has  been  kept 
alive  in  regard  to  it  and  against  it,  it  seems  to  operate  very  well.    It  has 
as  eflreciiially  prevented  foreiirn  competition  with  a  duty  of  8s.|a8  the  old 
duty  of  22s.  Ikl.  would  have  done  ;  whilst  the  small  duty  will  have  the 
efiect  of  assisting  the  revenue,  without  ineurring  the  odium  of  being  a 
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peimaseiii  tax  upon  coni«  which  the  same  amount  of  6xed  duty  pro- 
posed bjr  the  late  lliniatiy,  wonld  inevitAbly  have  done,  unless  it  had 
been  ahragated  hj  on  Order  in  Coundl>  and  then  tliere  would  have  been 
no  ftzedness  in  it  at  all — it  would  then  haTe  become  the  creature  of  ca- 
price,  the  capiiee  of  partisans  too.  There  are  two  pomts  of  the  new  Com 
Law  which  we  like ;  the  one  is  the  retention  of  tk$  tame  amewn/  ofdttiif, 
18s,,  «to  Uu  wk&U  is  from  528.  to  66a.  the  quarter,  and  of  6k  when  ibe 
price  is  from  06s.  to  60s.  per  quarter,  and  so  of  bariey  and  oats  also  ;  be- 
cauie  tbeee  rests  impose  checks  upon  the  buyers  uaduly  depressing  or 
elevating  their  market  price  for  a  time  ; — and  the  other  improvement  is 
the  addition  of  a  number  of  the  smaller  inland  towns  to  those  which 
return  the  prices;  whose  interference  has  the  immediate  eflcct  of 
rendering  any  combination  amongst  the  buyers  to  raise  or  elcvaic 
the  prices  nugatory;  and  it  will  also  have  the  efiuct  of  returning  the 
prices  which  arc  really  received  by  the  farmers,  and  not  those  mcrci  v  rc-^ 
ccived  hy  the  buyers,  ns  was  the  case  under  the  late  law.  Tlie  declara- 
tion oblii;cd  to  be  emitted  by  the  buyer,  that  their  purcl::ises  consist  of 
bona  fide  British  com,  will  have  a  powerful  cilect  of  rcnderiiig  nioro  tnic 
returns  of  prices.  These  beneficial  cfiects  of  the  new  law  will  soon  l>c  felt, 
inasmuch  as  the  bonded  grain  would  not  now  be  released  under  an  8s.  or 
Os.  duty,  had  it  been  possible  now,  as  it  formerly  was,  to  work  the  ave- 
rages do\vn  to  the  nominal  duty  of  !;>. 

We  had  intcndi  d  to  make  somewhat  copious  remarks  on  the  new  corn- 
law  and  the  new  tariff,  but  find  our  space  so  circnnipcribc d  bv  the 
unusual  length  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Socicly's  essays  and 
proceedings  connected  with  the  8liow,  that  our  limits  aro  already  ex- 
hausted. We  have  therefore  given  the  Schedules  of  the  new  duties 
which  aflbci  the  import  ^  every  commodity  connected  with  agriculture* 
without  note  or  commenL 
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u 

Qwrtm  ca4i<d 

tVertttr 

Trar«  rndrd 
iu\y  a. 

1611. 

im.'. 

Custom  R  

Excim.-,  ..... 

Poil-Offlre,  .  . 
Miaconaneom, 

£ 

119,000 
48.233 

£ 

4.412.191 
2,Hl)t),10) 
lJ^»fl.3;9 

164.000 
24;),757 

£ 

94.73S 
17..W 

8S,I)0U 
195,522 

£ 

■ 

•  • 

~£~ 
1 '.410  ^77 

«.70-^S 
4.!7i.:n9 
4-r.,(H)  • 

2.'>i,fisn 

i- 

,197 
6,«1.0,087 
4.4!0.1C2 
.y?3.00Jl 
747,«27 

£ 

•  • 

(57.^4:! 
1<«,0U0 

£ 

&74>il 

wjmm 

971.111 

4a»rW 
sni.4ii 

i>«lktl 

null 

liUli 

Df«rca^«ailN9r. 

MM4- 

isra4r 
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TABLES  OP  PRICES,  Ac. 
ThiAvtmge  Prieet  <{f  iht  difftrent  kinds  qf  GRAIN^  per  Imperial  QuarUr^toid  at  ihe  followinj 


LOIIDOM. 

Ot'BLIN. 

uati 

Oau. 

Pmm. 

Bmh*. 

p*f  Bar 

pet  B«r. 

Ii*r  Bar 

•wr  n« 

0  Si. 

|r.  <?. 

i:  <<t. 

U  M 

9  Si 

*.  d. 

1.  d. 

n.  d. 

lU  d. 

«. 

d. 

a.  d. 

1843. 

a.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

•. 

•t  1 

B  5 

30  9 

88  6 

80 

8 

31  5 

Maj  6. 

82  1 

18  5 

21  3 

O  4 

37  1 

19  9 

81  4 

31 

A 

81  9 

18. 

81  3 

16  6 

iti 

8? 

21  V 

Ml 

«  hi 

37  3 

19  8 

88  S 

31 

8 

39  r, 

31. 

82  2 

17  1 

14  8 

IS  3 

VI  1 

V. 

•«  i 

37  1 

19  8 

88  10 

30 

10 

3J  2 

37. 

8U  3 

IS  8 

15  6 

14  5 

20  V 

64  S 

37  10 

19  « 

88  6 

31 

4 

31  1 

Jun«  8> 

35  7 

li  7 

15  8 

15  6 

21  8 

10. 

lit  5 

37  8 

98  8 

83  3 

82 

8 

31  S 

10. 

81  7 

19  10 

16  0 

15  5 

31  8 

17. 

$4  10 

37  U 

31  7 

88  4 

83 

4 

88  8 

17. 

8>  6 

39  3 

16  2 

15  4 

31  k 

24. 

6»  U 

38  4 

21  1 

31  6 

84 

6 

83  11 

94. 

83  0 

10  6 

15  <0 

IS  3 

21  5 

hit  1. 

6S  10 

37  8 

33  7 

83  8 

85 

3 

84  2 

Jalj  U 

80  18 

19  8 

l  .-i  7 

U  7 

31  4 

f  «. 

64  10 

W  Ilk 

33  10 

81  8 

35 

8 

83  8 

B. 

81  3 

90  4 

15  4 

14  10 

31  > 

M. 

C<  « 

88  0 

31  9 

8S  4 

85 

0 

83  5 

15. 

81  8 

20  6 

14  6 

11  2 

31  y 

8. 

«  1 

S7  11 

30  11 

34  8 

84 

8 

81  6 

32. 

38  10 

20  8 

13  6 

13  7 

1  21  7 

». 

67  10 

37  7 

20  6 

35  0 

33 

9 

83  10 

2». 

80  8 

80  6 

14  6 

14  6 

VI  4 

LITI 

KPOOL. 

■ 

DIXBOKO& 

i 

Da». 

WhMI. 

Birlry. 

OmU. 

Feaj*. 

Brnn> 

On*-. 

Whr«i 

Oaf-. 

1W5. 

9.  d. 

«.  d. 

n.  d. 

n.  d. 

d. 

«.  d. 

1843. 

».  d. 

%.  d. 

F.  d. 

(1.  d. 

*.    * ' 

Ma/  <. 

54  3 

31  1 

»  » 

:u  6 

;u 

6 

3t  1 

May  4. 

23  0 

23  2 

32  € 

19. 

53  1 

3-»  7 

-."O  0 

n  •» 

•A\ 

9 

3»  R 

H. 

61  6 

29  6 

28  0 

32  6 

3-J  !(• 

30 

65  8 

M  9 

I'J  0 

31  \ 

3:i 

2 

>  1, 

IH. 

fi  .;  « 

V9  8 

23  2 

SJ  0 

:U 

27. 

If  1 

80  0 

2<)  6 

32  G 

34 

G 

.';7  0 

25. 

fi3  6 

29  6 

34  0 

33  8 

3i  1 

Jane  9. 

ft  • 

80  8 

-il  1 

S2  8 

3i 

C, 

J  one  1. 

0.'<  0 

31  « 

21  6 

31  4 

3  3 

1«. 

m  1 

81  10 

31  4 

33  3 

36 

4 

36  1 

8. 

6(t  n 

31  6 

25  4 

3r  6 

3>  • 

17. 

80  i 

;'3  7 

33  g 

86 

6 

3^  3 

15. 

C«  i 

M  U 

25  10 

37  0 

37  (> 

SI. 

•1  • 

81  8 

34  3 

31  3 

36 

3 

Vi  8 

33. 

65  0 

82  1 

88  6 

87  3 

87  4 

Jnljr  I. 

38  6 

31  8 

84  A 

as 

9 

29. 

64  6 

82  0 

35  8 

88  0 

88  : 

«. 

Si 

98  6 

31  4 

35  3 

85 

2 

36  8 

Julv  fi. 
IJ. 

r,4  6 

82  6 

26  4 

8A  S 

.16  S 

Wl 

16  A 

88  7 

31  4 

S4  8 

84 

3 

3t  6 

6t  0 

3i  H 

27  0 

Vi  0 

31  < 

81  0 

30  7 

34  3 

83 

8 

3G  1 

G3  6  , 

32  9 

26  4 

83  6 

3»  (1 

V  9 

SI  4 

83  8 

85 

2 

37  10 

"•J 

«  .j 

82  7 

36  0 

81  8 

ol  V 

.  « 

TABLE  ihmUg  lk«  n'tMy  Amra^  Prlea  ofORAIIf,  madt  mp  •«  term  rfJAatidm  Oeo. 
IV,«,SB,and  lUh  VicL  eh.  14,  aad tht  AggrtgaU Aetrage$itlAck  regulattth^JMetpagiAUon 
FORBiON  CORN:  Ikt  IMiet payMt  tkttttm,/irm  M*ty  1842  to  Jufy  184S. 


D«tr. 


I»2. 
Uajr  6. 

n. 

20. 
27. 
June  3 
10. 
U. 

R. 
15. 
'.•2. 
29. 


Wheat. 


e.  d. 

61  8 


50 


I.  M 

i.  a 


Gl  10 

63  6 

64  0 
6810 
ffSlI 
84  8 

64  10,83 

65  8  84 
65  4  r4 
C3  9  C4 


a. 
58 
80 
80 

an 

61 
61 
83 
68 
83 


3 


».  d. 
18  U 


8 

0:12 

5113 
9!l3  0 
8,11  0 
9111 
8  lU  0 


Barlry. 


-J 

9< 


<< 


t.  d.'a.  d. 
27  4  36  11 
26  3  26  11 
25  11  26  II* 

25  11 '26  9 

26  6  26 
yi  8  26 
'/6  10  M 

27  6  26 
27  7  26  Irt  10 
27  6  26  10  10 
33  0  27  4 '  9 

27  10  27   6  9 

28  0  ■:7  9;  9 


9.  d 
10  0 
10 
10 
10 

7110 

5110 
4  10 
7  10 


Uitli. 


d. 
19  9 
19  6 
19  5 
19  7 
19  7 


a.  d. 
.9  8 
19  3 
19  4 
19  A 
19  6 


9 


«.  d. 

7  0 


21  6 '20  0 
n  7,2.  4 

22  4  -2)  iO 
22  2  21  2 
22  0  VI  8 
21  6,3110 
31  5j2110 


It)  8!  7  0 
6  0 


6  0 

G  0 

6  0 

6  0 

8  <• 

8  0 


d. 
33  8 
31 
32 

33 
33 
31 


36  10 

.11  7 
32  3 
2-3  5 


d. 
33  8 

32  5 


a. 

10 

10 

23  2:10 


a 

a 


4I10 

5  10 
5U0 
8  9 

3^1  81  9 


II 


•L 
6  80 

31 

6 
6 

6 


31 
;m 
32 
6t8i 
6|32 
6|S3 


3 

33  3 


38  6!  33  5; 
m  5  3t  2 
9  33  10 


34 


6  :(5 

6;3I 
6  35 
fi  34 
6|33 


IS 

<< 


a.  d 
10  6 
10  6 

10  0 
R 


10 
10 
10  6 


a.  d. 
80  7 

8010 
31  1 

31  3 
31  5 

31  6 

3110,10  6 

32  2! 10  6 
•i      10"  1  » 
0|3J  2!  9 

51  %^  10  9 

0|34   1,  A 
I'M   1  8 
I  1 


Rcant. 


a.  d, 


81 

.«1 
31 
32 

32 


a  1 

:li  9 

M  4 

34  9 

35  1 
M  10 
35  1 
34  7 


fi 

H  V 
i«  » 
<  -1 


a.  d. 

80  -J 
31  0 

31  4 
-^l  7 
3.  10 
n  1 
."2  5 

32  1: 

33  5 
8}  U 
31  4 
;i4  8 

81  3 
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Tkc  MONTHt.Y  RETURNS,  pvhihhed  in  Urm$  9/  9lh  Geo.  tV,  e.  60,  thiwhtg  tht  QumUUia  $f 

Corn,  drain,  Mrnl,  and  Flour  imported  into  the  United  Kinrjdom  in  each  Month;  the  Qnanlitift 
upon  which  duticM  hav*  been  paid  for  home-consumption,  during  the  same  Month  s  and  the  Qtum- 
l*tie$  remainimff  in  IToivAmm  of  the  ehw  than^f^  fi-om  fUk  Jr«y  18U  to  Stk  Jmlf  1818. 


! 

>T"nih  eoi- 
ins 

iMronTKO. 

CHAnOF.D  WITH  DUTY. 

RKMAIWINO  llf  WARCHOrCI. 

Frinn 
K<nrl«n 

Cmmtri  ». 

Prom  Ilrl- 

•  ••S.lOIM. 

\ 

TMd. 

From 
r.Mjnlrit't. 

From  Uri- 
ttsh  Po*- 
»?»»(<>n». 

TMaL 

Frcoa 
Forri(n 
C'ounirlpt. 

Frmn  Uri 

tub  I'u*- 
»p»jion». 

M    i  m:. 

Wlirnt,  .  . 
II  nlfj,  .  . 
O  Its  ... 

II  VI  ,  .  .  .  « 

p.  \fiv;. . . 
II.  las  .  . 

Totals, 

gr«.  Mu 

V>i^70  4 
•J^i-^  0 
8^»2  1 
1.0>8  4 

l.'^IO  c 

gr«.  Hu. 
!    1.77fi  0 

■  • 

•  • 
•  • 

«  1 

gr>.  Ilu 

lM/.4r>  4  , 

2,Vf5-|  0 
8-'0;  1 
1.0  H    4  ' 

a.W7  II 
1,«40  G 

gri.  Itu. 

5.384  fi 
7.i7  8 
278  6 

r>\'2  4 

9  7 

gr«.  Bu 

10.S17  > 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»  5 

gr..  Bi- 

15.9  !2  0 
727   8  1 
278   6  i 
542  4 
111  5 

9  7 ; 

gr*.  Bu. 

801,753  I 
72,:t61  7 
97,4fi2  4 
2,7n  5 
98,816  4 
5,713  2 

Qra.  Bu 

3yNl  I 

•  • 

•  • 

9|in9  9 

•  • 

grt.  9u 
«0W?5  4 

njfil  : 

97.4C3  4 
2.7n  5 
29,635  7 

53713  : 

170.674  4 

1J7«  1 

17;I.SW  5 

7,249  2 

10,3G3  7 

17^13  1 

1/J5li914  6 

0,351  6 

l/«l,lfi;  i 

in  K  &  l«(t. 

Wlirat,  . . 
Bni  l«jr» . . 
OnU,  . . . 

njr-«. . . . 

P0(UIP(  . . . 
Totalii, 

3,'5:«  3 
8,254  1 
715  2 
'^io  2 
7.171  1 

MM  4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2.ft,WI  1 

8,214  1 
715  2 
7,'»;J5  2 
7,171  1 

7(5,54/1  6 

1.3^1  2 
9,77(;  (i 
•;.47  7 
774  1 
529  3 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

81.885  8 
1,321    2  i 
9,776  6 
3f37  7 
1.929  4 
629  3 

OWI  7 

7%m  9 

»t).928  5 
3,255  0 
33,fi<)7  0 
6  J,1<>8  5 

1494  9 

•  • 

•  • 

vni  0 

994,736  1 

S't.'iSl  0 
6ti,163  5 

WJUiJ  6 

S97i908  S 

».160  1 

WtH  0 

OiMO  1 

UOOtMO  9 

W»  9 

l.3M^  i 

W  1  .  i(,  .  . 
M  il        .  . 
()  It*,  ... 

PetL^f, .  .  . 
Toenld, 

1  

2)3,1»  5 

ijm  8 

S8,M»  t 
99  8 

mn  1 

A  MM  M 

sn  4 

10  2 

•  • 

996*  3 

•  ■ 

283,407  1 
7.»i»7  4 
2»fi^  6 
99  8 
10,7;t>  4 

101,6  -22  fi 
2,239  4 

O^M  2 
475  » 

1,107  6 
M  i 

Ifiij  7 
SO  « 

•  • 

•  • 

106^  b 
9.109  0 
61999  9 

475  3 
9^  0 

99*  9 

1,138,223  6 
79,009  2 
110,GC3  4 
2,585  2 
42<409  4 
viyOM  9 

497  3 

•  • 

•  m 

i/shi  < 

•  • 

num  t 
itojooi  4 

4MU  : 
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WOOD-PAVINQ  AND  STEAJl-CARRIAGES  ON  CO>i]b(ON  TURNPISS 

ROADS. 

Ths  mvention  of  the  steatn-engme  is  one  of  the  yery  few 
events  of  the  Uke  nature,  the  importance  of  which  has  not  heen 
OTer-estimated.  Scarcely  any  application  of  steam-power  has 

been  attempted  witlioiit  proving  more  or  less  successful;  scarce- 
ly anything  has  been  predicted  of  it  which  has  not  been  re- 
alised. At  once  of  enormous  power  and  singular  ductility, — 
alike  capable  of  impelling  a  navy,  and  of  assisting  in  the  most 
minute  and  delicate  operations  of  the  factory, — it  seems  to 
have  all  the  excellencies  that  can  well  he  expected  in  a  moving 
agent.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  its  most  important  applications 
— one  wliich  has  had  most  influence  on  the  general  comfort 
and  conveniences  of  society, — has  been  to  raih*oad  convey- 
ance. Perhaps  it  is  tlie  very  success  of  these  undertakings 
(for  they  have  been  perfectly  successful  in  all  that  depended 
on  the  instrumentality  of  steam)  that  has  been  the  means  of 
diverting  the  public  mind,  for  a  time,  from  the  other  advan- 
tages of  a  corresponding  nature,  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
this  locomotive  agent.  They  are  pausing  on  the  eminence 
that  has  been  gained, — contemplating  the  victory  that  has  been 
won,  rather  than  looking  forward  to  new  triumphs.  But 
this  feeling  will  soon  pass  away ;  and  when  due  attention  is 
vot,  ziii.«— xo«  us.  B 
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again  exerted  to  cxteiul  the  utility  of  this  mechanical  power, 
wc  feel  persuaded  that  an  application  will  speedily  be  made 
of  it,  which  will  bring  it  more  closely  home  to  our  doors,  and 
make  it  enter  more  largely  into  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
We  mean  that  it  will  be  employed  as  a  means  of  draught  on 
common  roads,  and  that  this  wili  be  brought  about  by  the  in- 
troduction of  wood-paving. 

\   It  is  well  known  that  numerous  experiments  were  made  many 
years  ago,  as  to  the  practicability  of  employing  steam- carriages 
on  common  roads,  formed  as  these  reads  are  at  present;  but  it  is 
perhaps  not  so  generally  known  what  degree  of  succc^.^  attend- 
ed these  experunents,  even  at  that  con^aratively  early  period. 
It  appears  from  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
1831,  founded  on  the  evidence  <»f  the  principal  scientitic  me- 
chanicians and  engineers  of  the  day,  and  deduced  from  a  series 
of  trials,  which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  accm'acy  of  the 
conclusions,  1.  That  carriages  can  be  propelled  by  steam  on 
common  roads  at  an  average  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour ;  2* 
That,  at  this  rate,  they  have  conyeyed  upwards  of  fourteen 
passengers ;  3.  That  their  weight,  including  engine,  fuel,  wa- 
ter, and  attendants,  may  be  under  three  tons  :  4.  That  they 
can  ascend  and  deseend  hills  of  considerable  inclination  with 
facility  and  safety  ;  5.  That  they  are  perfectly  safe  for  passen- 
gers ;  6.  That  they  will  become  a  speedier  and  cheaper  mode 
of  oonyeyance  than  carriages  drawn  by  horses ;  7.  That  they 
are  not,  or  need  not  be  (if  properly  constructed)  nuisances  to 
the  public ;  8.  That  they  admit  of  greater  breadth  of  tire 
than  other  carriages  ;  and  as  the  roads  are  not  acted  upon  so 
injuriously  as  by  the  feet  of  horses  in  common  draught,  such 
carriages  will  cause  less  wear  of  roads  than  coaches  drag's  by 
horses.  The  Committee  further  state,  that  their  inquiries  have 
led  them  to  the  belief,  **  that  the  substitution  of  inanimate 
for  animal  power,  in  draught  on  common  roads,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  improTements,  in  the  means  of  internal  com- 
munication, ever  introduced.    lU  practicability  tlifnj  consider 
to  have  been  full  if  established ;  its  general  adoption  will  take 
place  more  or  less  rapidly,  in  proportion  as  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  shall  be  drawn  by  public  encouragement  to  fur- 
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thcr  improvonu  nt."  The  several  witnesses  have  estimated  the 
probable  saving  of  ezpeAse  to  the  pablic,  from  the  eabetitu- 
tion  of  steam-power  for  ^hat  of  horses,  at  from  imt^half  to  two^ 
tkirtU,   Mr  Parey  giv^  as  bis  opinion,  **  Thai  steam-coaches 

will,  very  soon  after  their  first  establishment,  be  run  for  one- 
thinl  oi'  the  cost  of  the  present  stage-coaches." 

These  statements,  emanating  from  such  a  quarter,  and 
given  authoritatively  as  the  result  of  an  extensive  and  pains- 
taking investigation,  may  naturally  suggest  the  inquiry  how  it 
has  hi^ened  that,  with  all  these  alleged  advantages,  steam- 
carriages  have  not  come  into  general  use  on  common  roads  t 
Many  reasons  mav  be  assijifnod  for  this.  One  of  them  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  namely,  that  the  public  mind  has,  for  some 
time,  been  so  engrossed  with  railroad  conveyance,  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  other  modes  of  transit  by  steam-power  have  not 
received  a  doe  share  of  attention :  it  is  the  inseparable  attrl* 
Me  of  every  species  of  mania  to  be  strictly  exclusive.  Neither 
are  the  benefits  here  held  ont,  important  as  they  are,  of  such 
a  striking  and  remarkable  character  a.s  irresistibly  to  claim 
public  notice.  We  have  become  so  accu:>lomed  to  extraor- 
dinary results  from  the  agency  of  steam,  that  we  are  scarcely 
dispoMd  to  look  upon  them  with  favour,  unless  they  partake 
somewhat  of  that  character ;  and  if  it  happen  that,  m  order  to 
obtain  even  -moderate  advantages,  long  established  and  exten- 
sive usa^res  require  to  be  abandoned,  the  probability  is,  that 
things  will  be  allowed  to  remain  us  they  are.  It  appears  too, 
from  the  evidence,  and  the  same  thing  will  occur  to  any  one 
on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  it  l-i  only  on  comparatively  level 
and  well-paved  roads,  that  the  introduction  of  steam-carriages 
could  be  safely  accomplished ;  and  even  these,  aecordmg  to 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  ablest  judges,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  harden  hy  some  means  or  other  during  the  winter.  When 
to  these  considerations  we  add  the  great  inequalities  of  sur- 
face resistance  on  ordinary  roads,  presenting  an  obstacle  which 
must  ever  prevent  the  attainment  of  great  velocity,  we  per- 
ceive sufficient  reasons,  without  adducing  others,  for  stetm- 
earriages  having  hitherto  failed  to  supersede  the  usual  modes 
of  conveyance  on  tiumpike  roads* 
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But  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  at 
once  concurs  in  the  opinion,  that  all  difficulties  would  be  in- 
stantly removed  by  the  adoption  of  wood-paving.  Originally 
introdnoed  without  any  special  reference  to  the  employment 
of  locomotive  carriages,  this  mode  of  road-making  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  them,  and  would  confer  upon  them  nearly  all  the 
advantages  of  a  railroad,  while  their  ordinary  uses  would  not  be 
interfered  with.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  two 
inventions  in  connection,  without  being  at  once  struck  with 
the  fitness  of  the  one  for  bringing  out  the  advantages  of  the 
other.  Engineers  of  the  highest  eminence  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  most  entire  confidence ;  and  in  a  trial  made  in 
London  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  by  Mr  Squire,  he 
found  that,  wliile  liis  steam-carriage  could  move  on  the  best 
>nacadamized  road  onlv  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
the  greatest  difference  was  immediately  perceptible  on  coming 
to  the  wooden  pavement ;  and  he  declared  that,  on  such  roads, 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  an  average  Telocity 
of  thirty  miles  an  hoor.^  My  entire  eonvietion  is,"  says  Mr 
Woitlcy,  an  amateur  of  great  knowlecjge  and  experience, "  that  the  onJty 
real  diiBculty  arises  horn  the  great  inequalities  of  snifiice  lesistanee  on 
ordinary  roads.  In  the  hope  of  finding  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  I  have 
earefally  watched  the  various  systems  of  pavements,  whieh,  during  the 
last  few  yeaifl,  liave  been  tried  in  London,  and  have  had  »y  eye  on  the 
Count  de  Usle's  suice  the  day  on  which  the  first  Uook  was  laid  down  in 
WhitefaaU.  I  think  it  a  most  ingenious  invention,  and  incomparably  the 
best  pavement  yet  known.  It  presents  a  Bm,  even^  elastic,  and  coa- 
thiuous  surfiioe ;  is  many  degrees  easier  of  drought  than  the  very  best 
macadamised  road ;  b  not  liable  to  alterotion  by  chnnge  of  weather,  and 
is  free  from  mud  In  winter,  and  dust  in  summer.  The  snn,  the  frost,  and 
the  rain,  the  three  great  agents  of  destruction  on  ordinary  roads,  are 
equally  innocuous  to  it,  and  from  Its  introduciion  on  the  common  road, 
I  at  once  foresee  tlic  removal  of  all  the  real  difliculties  opposed  to  steam* 
locomotion.  This  paving,  indeed.  >vould,  on  the  undulating  surfimt  of 
the  country,  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  iron  railroad  itself,  inasmuch 
as  the  tough  and  fibrous  texture  of  the  wood  presents  n  surface  singu- 
larly adapted  for  giving  the  requisite  bite  to  the  tangent  point  of  the 

•  On  the  Use  of  Mcehanlcal  Power  In  Dnnght  on  Tninpike  Roads^  Ae,  by 
J.  L,  Kettle,  Esq.,  a  well  digetted  pampUal,  irirfeh  has  mppUed  ns  wllb  the  shevs 
and  aMuijr  other  lateiesting  facts  bearing  nyea  the  fnl^leef. 
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wheel.  Its  yieldlog  surface,  too,  would  afford  a  valuable  aid  to  media- 
nical  power,  bj  materially  diminisblng  the  vibration  consequent  on  the 
eoneonioii  of  Iwid  mr&ces,  and  tliua  temoving  the  great  cause  of  weur 
and  (ear  on  the  nil  and  ordinaiy  loads.  Such  ia  found  to  be  the  case  in 
Anieriea,  wbere,  on  many  of  the  mHioads,  the  wooden  b  nibstitnted  for 
the  inm  train,  withoat  causing  any  diminution  of  velocity." 

The  same  statements  may  be  confimed  by  the  testimony  of 
many  other  competent  judges,  but  it  is  uimecessarv  to  bring 
that  forward  in  this  place.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  as  liav- 
ing  been  proved  that  wood-paving  is  admirably  adapted  for 
steam-locomotion ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  most  interest- 
ing and  important  inquiry  whether  it  can  be  laid  down  ou  * 
public  roads  to  such  an  extent,  and  under  circumstances  suf- 
Bciently  advantageous,  to  give  it  a  decided  preference  over  the 
present  methods.  Thi^:,  we  think,  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  plan  seems  ^lerfectly  practicable  ;  and  not 
only  would  its  adoption  secure  the  immense  advantages  of 
steam-draught,  but  roads  so  paved  would  be  better  adapted  for 
every  other  purpose  that  is  now  required  of  them. 

The  histolry  of  wood-paving  in  this  country  is,  we  suppose, 
pretty  generally  known  ;  and  such  as  require  ample  informa- 
tion ou  tlie  sulgect,  may  he  referred  to  an  interesting  treatise 
by  .1.  Lee  Stevens,  on  wood-paving  in  London.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  public  communication  on  the  subject  was  made 
by  Mr  John  Finlayson  of  Ayr,  the  inventor  of  many  useful 
agricultural  implements.  This  appeared  in  the  London  Jour- 
nal of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  March  1825.  He  made  an  ex- 
periment to  test  the  durability  of  blocks  of  wood  used  as  pave- 
ment, and  found  that,  after  the  lajue  of  t)rciiti/-Jive  yean,  the 
wood  was  more  perfect  than  the  granite  among  which  it  was 
inserted,  the  former  continuing  more  flush  and  prominent, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  causeway  that  surrounded  it.  He 
raised  some  of  the  wooden  blocks,  expecting  them  to  have  un- 
dergone considerable  decay,  but  found  the  wood  pUU  as  frtth 
as  on  {he  day  it  wa$  laid.  Various  trials  of  more  or  ' less  Im- 
portance were  made  not  long  after,  chiefly  in  London,  as  the 
impression  then  was,  and  is  very  generally  so  siill,  tliat  it  wa 
only  to  street-pavement  that  the  suUemc  was  applicable.  In 
brietly  mentioning  some  of  the  more  recent  methods,  and 
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their  cliicl'  poctiHaritics.  availin'r  ourselves  fur  this*  purpose  of 
Mr  Steven's  experience,  the  precedence,  in  point  of  time, 
must  be  given  to  Mr  Stead,  who  commenced  his  labours  in 
1838,  and  laid  bis  specimeDS  in  numeroiis  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Hb  theory  was,  that  the  water  should  be  permit* 
ted  to  percolate  ihroagh  the  blocks,  as  well  as  through  the 
substratum  by  which  they  were  supported.  He  seems  to 
have  been  ultimately  convinced  of  tlie  fallacy  of  this  system, 
as  far  as  regards  the  last  mentioned  particular,  for  he  at 
last  bad  recourse  to  a  foundation  of  Komon  cement  and 
Thames  ballast,  a  concrete  forming  a  very  firm  substratum* 
His  blocks  were  six-sided,  but  one  had  no  connection  with 
another  saje  by  juxta-position  ;  there^being  thus  no  principle 
of  cohesion,  each  bad  to  sustain  the  entire  pressure  down- 
wards without  receiving  aid  from  the  others,  the  conso4uenco 
of  wbich  was,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  forced  through  the 
substratum,  and  the  unifonnity  of  the  surface  impaired.  The 
next  system,  in  point  of  time,  is  that  of  the  Count  de  Lisle, 
adopted  by  the  metn^litan  company ;  but  as  it  is  the  system 
by  fur  best  adapted  for  general  use,  before  speakmg  of  it  in 
detail,  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  such  others  as  have 
been  received  with  some  degree  of  favour.  Mr  Carey's  me- 
thod includes  no  provision  for  a  concrete  ioundation.  The 
blocks  have  not  a  perfect  cohesion  with  each  other ;  and  they 
are  placed  vertically,  a  position  in  which  the  fibre  is  most 
liable  to  give  way.  The  blocks  are  of  a  cubical  form,  paral- 
lel at  the  base  and  surface,  and  alternately  concave  and  con- 
vex at  the  sides,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  distribute  the 
pressm*e  equally,  and  prevent  individual  blocks  from  su])si(ling  . 
below  the  general  level.  Mr  Griraman  adopted  blocks  which 
were  parallelograms  at  the  base  and  surface,  and  at  the  ends 
and  sides  they  were  made  to  incline  at  an  angle  of  77  degrees. 
They  were  so  cut  as  to  be  worked  from  left  to  rigbt,  and  from 
right  to  left,  presenting  a  sort  of  herring-bone  surface,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  many  old  stables  floored  with  brick.  Each 
•  Idock  leant  endwise  and  sidewise  on  two  others,  and  was  simi- 
larly leant  upon,  t^o  that  the  di^^tribution  of  the  pressure  was 
not  unequal.    The  inuliuation  of  the  wuody  fibre  was  a  great 
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recommendation  to  this  system,  but  it  was  destitute  of  any 
principle  of  cohesion,  and  was  liable  to  be  forced  up  hy  the 
expansion.  Mr  Rankin*«  system  is  a  great  deal  more  com- 
plex than  any  of  the  above,  and  we  must,  therefore,  refer  for 
a  description  of  it  to  the  work  formerly  mentioned. 

The  Count  de  Lisle  places  his  blocks  on  a  substratum  of 
the  strongest  description ;  a  concrete  composed  of  blue  lias 
lime,  a  peculiar  metallic  sand,  and  Thames  ballast,  which  be- 
comes pcnnuncntly  solid  and  impervious  a  few  days  after  it  i* 

formedt    "  Cohesion/'  f?ajs  Mr  Stevens,  "  is  effected  in  hia  system  by  a 
mode  eqoaJly  scientific  and  simple.   The  blocks,  six  inches  deep,  aadffx 
inches  square  at  the  base  and  top,  arc  parallcIopipcdSf  which^  on  two  ])a 
rallcl  si'lcs,  arc  perfectly  vertical,  and  on  the  other  two  incline  at  an  angle 
of  G3  degrees,  20  minutes,  5  seconds,  and  0-lOtlis  of  a  second,  bein^  the 
prccif^c  anpjic  obtained  l»y  a  process  termed  by  the  inventor  ilic  stereo- 
tomy  of  the  cul»c.    The  blocks  are  cut  and  drilled  by  maehincry  niallii'.- 
matlcally  alike,  and  are  <io  i)l;iced  in  the  street,  tliat  the  blocks  rest  u])on 
and  are  supported  by  each  other  from  kerb  to  kerb,  each  alternate  course 
having  the  angle  of  inclination  in  oppo>ite  directions.  These  ccuirses  arc 
connected  to  each  other,  side  nnd  side,  by  dowel><,  whieh  dowels  occuj>y 
the  exact  centres  of  two  isosceles  triangles  into  which  each  block  is  divi- 
sible.   This  armngcment  affords  tiie  UK.ins  of  connecting  evcrj-  block 
with  four  others,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  one  being  forced  below 
the  level  of  another.    I'rcssure  and  pcicussion  arc  therefore  distributed 
in  effect  over  large  surfaces,  and  a  perfect  eoiiesion  est^lbli^ilcd.    Nor  i.s 
this  cohesion  advantageous  only  as  a  means  of  resistance  against  super- 
incumbent force.    It  is  of  equal  viduu  in  withstanding  any  effort  to  break 
up  ihc  uniformity  of  surface  by  undue  expansion.   The  concrete  founda- 
tion  having  a  slight  eUipiical  carve  given  to  it,  and  the  wood-paTing  heing 
io  laid  ai  to  cotmpond  wiUi  that  eunre,  for  the  purposesalike  of  strength 
aad  fluiChco  dndnage,  there  is  natmally  a  slight  tenaion  on  the  dowelf  in 
an  npwaid  direetknii  which  the  pressure  from  above  tends  to  relieve ; 
vvfaibt  the  lower  ends  of  the  blodu  abut  so  dosely  together  in  one  direction, 
aad  evwy  block  is  so  kept  in  its  position  by  two  dowels  on  each  side,  in 
the  other  direction,  that  the  whole  mass  will  take  an  increased  carve  con-  * 
saqnent  upon  expansion,  without  the  slightest  risk  of  either  partial  or  go- 
neral  displacement." 

Greater  facility  in  laying  down  this  pavement  was  after-  . 
wards  attained  by  dowelling  the  blocks  together  at  the  manu- 
factory, in  panels  of  24  each,  the  blocks  at  the  sides  beinjif 
connected  together  with  iron  cramps.  Trying  this  system, 
therefore,  by  uli  the  tests  applicable  to  such  a  cose,  substra* 
tain»  eoheaion,  conetmetion,  pontion  of  fibre,  &c.,  it  aakes 
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the  nearest  approach  to  fiiltilling  all  the  requisite  eomlitions. 
It  has  al»o  heen  most  extensively  subjected  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience, and  has  fully  answered  all  the  expectations  that  were 
fbrmed  of  it  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  quantities 
of  the  diflTerent  kinds  of  wood-paving  laid  down  in  London  by 
the  close  of  last  year,  and  the  table  snbjobed  aflbrds  a  com- 
parative view  of  theur  respeetiYe  m^ts 


Mr  Stcnd'fs  Ilex.igons', 

Mutru^Kilitan,  Cottnt  Ue  Lisle 'ui 

Mr  Carey's, 

Mr  Uriiiimnu'ii, 

Mr  llankiu'«,       .  * 


Total  ysidf, 


Sij.  Yards. 

8710 
1I>,B38 
1 7:.u 

49a 

SM40 


DMcrip* 


DB  LiflLB. 

Cabbt* 
Gbimxav. 


t>ubttra- 
tttm. 


Good. 
Superior. 
None. 
Good. 


RABKIV.   I  Uood. 


Coiietloo. 


None. 


Pnrtial. 
FBrtiaL 

Incomplotc 


ModeofUijIng 
down  Mid  r#* 
movek 


Simple. 
EspeditkNU. 


Iniperftet. 
Sttflldent 


Simple.  Jlmperfiset 
Simple.  jlmpetfeet 

Cuniplcx.  Excessive. 


Poii 

tiOQOf 

Fibre. 


Bed. 
Good. 
Bed. 

Good. 

Good. 


atruetiire. 


IndMRKont. 

Good. 

Indiflbrent. 

Indifferent 

Freffile  end 
InduTerent. 


The  following  are  the  rates  of  charge  made  hy  these  diffe- 
rent parties,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  above 
table : — ^For  blocks  of  6  inches  depth,  98.  per  yard,  and  2s.  per 
yard  for  concrete :  ISs.  per  yard  fat  6  inch  bloc][sand  concrete 
complete,  and  6d.  per  yard  per  annum  for  keeping  in  perfect 
repair  for  terms  of  10  or  21  years;  12s.  in  full  for  .'j-inch 
blocks,  lis.  for  4-inch  blocks,  and  proportionally  for  repairs  : 
for  blocks  of  8  inches  in  depth,  12&  6d.,  9  inches  13s.  Gd., 
and  10  inches  14s.  6d.:  with  Roman  cement  concrete  12s.  per 
yard :  16s.  per  yard«  concrete  included. 

It  will  thns  be  seen  that  the  Count  de  Usle's  system  has  a 
decided  advantage  above  every  other,  and  that  almost  in  every 
particular,  and  should  therefore  be  adopted  in  every  attempt 
to  ^ivc  further  cxteusiou  to  wood-paviiig.    The  metliod  uu 
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which  it  proceeds  of  uniting  the  blocks  in  bundles,  and  these 
again  with  each  other,  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  towards 
the  compactness  and  uniformity  of  the  structure,  but,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  For,  by  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  the  size  of  the  blocks  would  become  of  compa- 
ratively less  importance,  and  thus  a  species  of  timber  might 
be  employed  of  less  value,  and  procurable  in  greater  quanti- 
ties. It  is  found  that  blocks  6  inches  deep  are  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  traffic  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Lon- 
don ;  far  proyinciaL  towns  and  roads  it  is  obvious  that  smaller 
dimensions  would  be  sufficient ;  5-ineh  blocks,  or  even  shorter 
ones,  would  answer  the  purpose.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that 
the  diameter  of  the  blocks  should  be  great,  probably  blocks  of 
a  few  inches  diameter  would  suffice.  Now  all  experience  c^oes 
to  prove  that  the  wood  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  paving, 
is  larch  and  Scotch  fir,  and  they  are  best  when  laid  down  quite 
full  of  sapy  immediately  after  being  cut  The  best  materials, 
therefore,  are  just  those  which  Scotland  is  most  fitted  to  supply, 
and  a  ready  demand  would  thus  be  opened  up  for  what  is  at 
present  of  but  little  value  to  proprietors.  Should  blocks  of 
small  diameter  be  found  to  answer,  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  would,  comparativtdy  young  wood,  which,  in  want 
of  mere  worthy  applications,  is  ncrw  employed  for  paling,  fire- 
wood, &c.,  could  be  made  available  for  this  important  end. 
Vast  tracts  of  land  now  nearly  barren,  but  extremely  well- 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  Scotch  fir,  might  be  planted, 
and  would  soon  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

When,  to  the  otlKT  manifuld  advantages  uf  wood-paving, 
it  is  added  that  it  is  cheaper  than  any  other  now  in  use,  a  very 
Strong  case  will  be  made  out  in  its  fisvour.  Notwithstanding 
the  extra  expense  which  usually  attends  a  new  operation,  it 
can  be  laid  down  in  the  streets  of  London  for  a  smaller  sum 
than  granite  paving,  and  is  considerably  lower  than  maeada- 
mization,  the  most  expensive  of  all  modes  of  road-making. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of  granite 
and  wood-paving  for  the  Strand,  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary  lo 
Strand,  for  twenty-one  years. 
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CoH  of  QramU  Favrng^  taking  an  av$rttff9  of  the  l<ut  seven  yean : 


Granite  Paviuo;  nnd  Concrete,  per  yard,  ....  L.O  12  0 
Avcritgc  repuiis  for  sevcu  years,  3d.  per  yard,    ...         0    1  U 


L.0 

14 

3 

Deduct  the  Tslot  of  the  stone  for  ilraeto  of  leewr  InAr, 

0 

Actu:il  cost  for  seven  yent,     .      .  , 

L.0 

11 

3 

Multiply  hy  tbree  to  cover  ttreniy-ono  years, 

0 

0 

3 

Actual  cost  for  tweuty-oao  ywn,    ,  • 

L.l 

13 

1} 

Wood-Pavlny^  mth  Concrete, 

Cost  per  yard  L.O  13  n 

Tweaty-ono  yean  ropeirs  at  Od.»  .  •    .      .        0  10  C 

L.I   3  6 

Dednet  Tslno  of  wood-paving  for  streets 
of  lesspr  traffic,        •      .     •     .        0  3  0 

 1   0  9 

fiaTiQg  per  yard  in  twenty-one  yetn,  L.0  13  3 

"Compared  with  the  macadamized  portions  of  Oxi'urd  Street, 
Piccadilly,*'  says  Mr  Steveys,  and  other  places  of  equal 
ti'affic>  the  economy  of  wood-paving  is  as  prominently  evident. 
These  cost  at  present  from  2s.  6d.  to  ds.  per  yard,  per  anntmi, 

to  keep  in  repair,  to  say  nothing  of  their  first  conbtruetion  ; 
and  the  wood-paving,  for  terms  of  twenty-one  yi'ars,  eun  be 
laid  down,  and  kept  in  perfect  repair,  at  an  annual  charge  or 
rental  of  2  s.  Sd.  per  yard — ^being  a  saving  of  from  10  to  30 
per  cent  per  annum.*' 

On  ordinary  reads,  where  the  traffic  is  comparatively  small, 
wood-paving  might  be  laid  down  in  a  very  economical  man- 
ner ;  and,  if  intended  for  steam-carriages  alone,  it  will  seldom 
be  found  necessary  tu  cover  more  than  a  portion  of  the  road 

with  wood.  In  onllnary  case  s,  the  wootl  will  probably  be  laid  either 
nt  llie  side,  or  in  tlic  middle  of  the  road,  so  as  to  be  available  for  every 
class  of  carriage,  wbetlicr  propelled  by  steam  or  horse-power.  But, 
where  there  may  be  suflieient  space  for  the  purpose,  it  n»ay  occasionallv 
bf  :id\  liable  to  dc\ote  n  ]>art  of  tlic  road  exclusively  to  the  steamers  ;  in 
which  cascji?  as  there  will  l>c  ndlltcr  danger  to,  nor  impediment  from. 
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oUter  tniffie»  a  doj^ree  of  velocity  nuiy  be  ettiiiied  aoaiccly  surposscdy 
perhaps,  by  that  OQ  the  railroads  themselTes.  In  the  formation  of  these 
exclusive  linesj  a  great  saving  may  be  effected  by  laying  down  the  vrood 
in  parallel  lincif^  or  trams,  two  feet  wide,  and  from  three  to  fbur  feet 
aperty  the  total  cost  of  which  (even  if  It  should  be  thought  advisable  to 
lay  the  concrete  subetiatom  in  the  intervening  space  between  the  lines, 
as  well  as  under  the  blocks,)  will  not  ezoeed  17s.,  Uie  lineal  yard,  or 
I^IMM)  per  mile,  for  a  siqgle  lino  of  road.  The  coet  of  a  double  line  will, 
of  course,  be  proportionably  increased,  while  the  amount  of  repairs  will, 
in  the  one  case,  be  about  1^.22,  in  the  other  Ij.44  annuull}'.  Where, 
however,  it  is  intciulcd  that  the  wooden  roud  shall  be  o|>«-ii  to  every  kind 
of  carriage,  tlioti:;li  the  train  system  may  still  be  adopted  with  ailvantnq-c, 
mul  .'it  n  consideratdc  savins^  of  expense,  still  it  \\\\\  gcnemlly  be  found 
preferable  to  fomi  a  single  line,  varying  in  wi«lth  fron)  seven  to  fourteen 
feet,  and,  in  the  first  eost.  from  L.2d00  to  L.4GU0  a  mile,  according  to 
the  amount  of  traffic,  and  con'jrquent  capability  of  bearing  expense.  Or, 
if  tlicse  several  i  harges  should  be  eoniniuleil  for  equivalent  annual  pay- 
roentii,  the  yearly  cost  per  nule,  for  the  fonnation  and  maintenance  of  the 
sini^le  tr!Mn-ro;'d.  will  be  about  L.lUn,  ;iml  of  the  double  tram..  I.,nOO  ; 
while  dial  ol*  the  sinprle  line,  if  Nt  vcii  feet  wiilc,  be  less  than  T..'5(K), 
and,  if  fourteen  feet  wide,  llian  L.OOO  per  aininin.  Sueh  ( liar.;cs  nro 
wholly  insii^nilieiiiit  when  eoni|';iied  \vitli  thi'  eiKninnus  eost  of  llie  rail- 
roads, averasiiii;  iVoui  Ti.J3(»,()0()  to  I,,1()/HH)  per  mile  for  tlii-ir  oriiriiutl 
eonstruction,  and  re(|vnrinjj  for  their  niuinttnanee  aixl  mann^cnient  an 
annual  ex]ienditure  of  an  immense  amount,  exceeding,  ou  aoxnc  uf  the 
lines,  L.2000  a  mile."* 

The  above  statements  will  enable  thereador  to  form  an  in- 
f«l%eiit  opitiioii  on  Uii»  iutcretting  subject.  They  fully,  wo 
think,  beer  o«t  our  fonner  assertioii,  that  tlie  introduction  of 
steam-power  on  ordinary  roads,  in  ooaaexion  with  wood-paving, 

b  a  measure  perfectly  practicable,  while  the  advantao^cs  tittcnd- 
ingit  are  so  obvious  and  important  that  it  is  unneeessarv  to  in- 
sist upon  them.  Everyone  is  ac<iuainted  with  the  present  state 
of  the  turnpike  trusts,  in  1S30  no  less  a  sum  tlian  nine  miU 
Hons  of  money  was  invested  in  them,  and  this  was  annually 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  11  per  cent,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  converting  unpaid  interest  into  capital.  Some 
redeeming  measnre  seems,  therefore,  indispensable  ;  and  here 
is  one  that  offers  the  greatest  advantages,  substituting  a  cer- 
tain gain  for  a  threatened  loss.  It  would  keep  open  the  already 

*  Keltic  ou  liie  Uoe  of  Muciiauitiil  i'ower,  &e.,  i>,  lii. 
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existing  tines  of  traffic,  in  the  contUimmee  of  which  so  many 

interests  are  involved  ;  diminish  the  expense  of  travelling  at 
least  one-half,  while  the  saving  in  point  of  time  might  be  car- 
ried to  an  indefinite  degree.  No  estate  would  be  divided,  no 
grounds  disfigured,  no  buildings  destroyed,  as  must  so  ofiten  be 
the  case  in  the  formation  of  railroads.  We  shonkl  almost  en- 
tirely esci^e  from  the  annoyance  of  dost  in  sommer,  mad  in 
winter,  and  noise  at  all  times.  That  all  these  advantages  can 
be  attained  with  perfect  safety  to  the  public,  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable ground  for  doubt,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  a 
careful  iuquii'y  into  the  merits  of  the  case  would  be  followed 
up  by  exertions  to  carry  this  great  national  improrement  into 
immediate  eflfect. 


PRESENT  POSITION  OF  AGRICULTUAE  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

By  Jlr  TowBBs,  BL  R.  Ag.  Soc. 

I  he  inquiries  which  we  now  perceive  in  ever}'  periodical 
concerning  the  science  of  agriculture,  are  tlie  surest  pledges 
of  an  advance.  ^Vhile  men  were  indifferent,  while  they  fol- 
lowed contentedly  in  the  old  track  of  routine,  there  was  little 
hope  of  improrement.  We  care  not  for,  or  rather  welcome, 
that  spirit  of  pugnacity,  which  demonstrates  that  there  Is  an  ' 
inward  sense  of  something  wrong ;  fbr  while  opposers  cavil, 
knowledge  advances.  Thus,  in  the  qucruluus  paragraph  we 
now  copy,  we  yet  find  the  writer  adducing  an  economical 
process,  by  which  a  qimutity  of  excellent  manure  may  be 
collected  and  applied  over  a  large  surface  with  marked  effect* 
"  Those  wealthy  seientiflc  gentletnen/'  says  our  critic^  experimentalists, 
who  would  fiun  eompress  the  globe  into  a  nutshell,  andalieady  talk  of 
canying  manure  in  their  waiBtcoat  pockets  <;ufficicnt  to  spread  over  the 
ground  in  their  .shooting  excursions,  nnd  who  boust  of  their  chemical 
salti,  bone-dust,  old  rags,  desiccated  coni]>ound,  the  wonderftd  nitrate  of 
soda,  nnd  the  more  wonderful  giiano  manure,  &c.  Sic.  &ic.,  may  despise 
and  laug^h  at  sncli  liomely  ideas  as  above  stated,  but  let  the  industrious 
farmer  purMic  tlie  plan,  and  lit  will  ^-oon  fiiul  (he  benefit  of  pcrscvcniUGO« 
and  joiu  in  the  uicrrimcut,  though  y^iih  a  different  fecUug,"  &c. 
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Our  friend  mistakes  the  feeling  and  expressions  of  men  of 
science.  These  may  indeed  pity  prejudice,  but  they  do  not 
iangh  at  any  snggettion  which  can  improTe  pradioe :  ih^ 
falher  say,  "  here  Is  a  new  suljject  of  researdi ;  we  must  dis* 
eorer  and  expUun  the  agents  of  that  inereaied  fertilityy  of 
which  the  practical  man  is  entirely  ignorant." 

Occasion  will  present  itself  to  recur  to  the  economical  pro- 
cess alluded  to,  and  to  another  method  of  preparing  a  bulk  of 
manure  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle, 
but  at  present  we  shall  confine  our  inquiries  to  the  position 
which  agricultural  science  has  already  attained. 

This  will  perhaps  he  most  readily  understood  by  comparing 
the  scientific  subjects  now  familiarly  spoken  of,  and  which  ap- 
pear in  every  agricultural  periodical,  with  the  utter  ignorance 
of  our  forefathers.  It  is  quite  true  that  chemistry,  before  the 
time  of  Lavoisier,  Priestley,  and  Cavendish,  was  anything  but 
a  science  of  pure  induction :  Agriculture  could  therefore  de- 
riye  no  light  lirom  a  science  whidi  was  itself  only  emet^g 
from  the  mists  of  alchemy.  Of  oxygen,  then  styled  dephlo* 
gisticated  air — of  hydrogen,  called  inflammable  air— -of  azote 
and  carbon,  the  philosopher  knew  really  little  or  nothing.  The 
theory  of  the  four  elements,  not  one  of  which  is  an  element, 
with  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  constituted  the  bewildering 
dogmas  of  the  day.  Of  what  use,  Men,  was,  or  could  be,  such 
\ihemistry  to  agriculture  ?  The  question  is  still  propounded, 
but  by  and  to  whom  S  Let  the  agricultural  periodicals  and 
provincial  newspapers  answer  the  question. 

We  therein  read,  that  "  tlie  chemist  tan  decompose  orga- 
nized matter,  and  resolve  it  into  its  elements  that  if  a  piece 
of  common  wood,  bits  of  carrot,  beet,  potato,  sugar,  gum,  cot- 
ton, flax,  hair,  silk,  &c.  be  placed  in  a  gun-barrel,  or  other 
shnilar  tube  of  iron,  closed  at  one  end,  and  loosely  stopped  at 
the  other,  to  exdode  the  free  ingress  of  air,  and  yet  permit 
the  escape  of  the  gaseous  matters  produced  by  combustion, 
charcoal  tcill  remain  in  the  tube  :  if  air  be  admitted,  this  char- 
coal consumes,  and  nothing  but  a  few  ashes  remain.  The  de- 
duction from  such  experiments  is  thus  expressed :  Wood 
therefore  cennsts,      Of  something  voiaiUef  which  Hies  off  of 
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itsc'lF,  or  exhales  awav  bv  heat ;  2</,  Of  charcoaL  which  in  close 
vessels  is  not  volatile,  but  iixed,  yet  is  combustible  in  the  open 
air ;  d</.  Of  aslios  that  the  fire  leaves  b^ind."  The  eame  re- 
sults oocor  in  the  oombustlon  of  the  other  vegetable  and  animal 
prodncts  alluded  to^  with  the  difference,  that,  by  the  eombastion 
or  distillation  of  wood  in  close  vessels,  the  fignre,  and  every 
fibre,  longitudinal  or  horizontal,  remains  true  and  unaltered. 

We  are  gratified  by  observing  such  statements ;  we  per- 
ceive the  steady  advance  of  pore  science  in  them,  and  find 
assurance  that  tiie  time  is  not  remote  when  cause  and  efiect, 
theory  and  practice,  shall  go  hand  in  hand  together,  and 
double  the  produce  of  the  fiurm. 

Science  has  gainiMl  much  by  simplifying  the  elements  of  all 
the  organized  ))eings  which  constitute  animal  and  vegetable 
nature  ;  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  revolution  has  been  effected 
during  the  course  of  those  experiments  which  have  led  to  this 
result.  Formerly  water  was  c<msidered  a  simple  element; 
and  so  long  as  Hiis  fundamental  error  remained  undisoofered, 
it  falsified  every  deduetion  from  observed  phenomena.  Fer- 
mentation, the  extrication  of  heat,  light,  the  development  of 
gases,  the  constitution  of  atmospheric  air,  and,  above  all,  the 
presence  and  energy  of  that  ethereal  essence  that,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  we  call  electneity — all  were  mi8undei*stood. 
The  electrisation  of  water,  that  prime  instrument  of  all  me* 
teorological  disturbances,  remained,  in  fhct,  a  Udden  mystery, 
till  it  was  given  to  Dr  Faraday  to  reveal,  by  a  series  of  expe- 
riments, those  astonishing  phenomena  which  constitute  the 
subjects  of  his  "  Neiv  Besearches.^^ 

Tlicse  experiments  were  undertaken  between  the  years  1830 
and  1838  ;  they  are  now  collected  in  one  volume  Svo,  and  in 
the  pre&ce  the  amiable  professor  expresses  his  great  satisfiic- 
tion  at  finding  that  the  different  parts,  written  at  intervals 
during  seven  years,  harmonise  so  well  as  they  do.  There 
would,"  he  adds,  **  have  been  nothing  particular  in  this,  if  the 
parts  had  related  only  to  matters  ircll  asccrfaiticd,  before  any 
of  them  were  written  ;  but  as  each  professes  to  contain  some- 
thing of  original  discovery,  or  of  correction  of  received  views* 
it  does  surprise  even  my  partiality,  that  they  should  have  the 
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degree  of  oonsieteacy  and  apparent  general  accuracy,  which 
they  eeem  to  me  to  present**  (1889.) 

It  is  in  vain  to  be  told  that  '*  oxygen  and  hydrogen  consti- 
tote  water  ;  that  oxygen  and  azote  (nitrogen)  form  the  air  we 

hreatlie ;  and  therefore,  that  water,  air,  charcoal,  and  a  few 
ashes,  ai*e  the  primary  elements  or  materials  from  which  have 
sprung  every  living  thing — every  bird,  beast,  fish,  and  insect, 
every  tree  and  green  herb,  and  into  which  they  all  return 
when  bereft  of  life.  It  is  true  that  the  picture  is  Imaginative 
and  striking ;  bnt  unless  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  oonoep* 
tlon  of  the  vita!  principle,  of  the  great  secondary  active  agent, 
^e  mind  becomes  a  chaos  of  confu.sion  ;  it  wanders,  but  finds 
no  repose.  When,  however,  it  is  demonstrated  that  every 
individual  grain  of  water  contains  iu  itself,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  its  elements  (oxygen  and  hydrogen)  are  associated  with 
so  enormous  a  volume  of  electricity,  ^*  as  to  sustain  a  platina 
wire  f  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  red  hot,  in  contact  with  the 
air,  for  three  minutes  and  three  quarters,'*  and  more  than 
equivalent  to  an  ordinary  flash  of  Hglitning,  we  begin  to  dis- 
cover, to  attain  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  agent  which  eftects 
the  disturbances,  the  attractions  and  decompositions  that  are 
in  eontinuous  alternating  pvogresa  tioongfaout  nature.  As  the 
elements  of  water  are  held  together  by  tiie  electric  attraction 
of  its  elements,  so  they  are  separated  and  revealed  solely  by  * 
other  electrized  agents  which  exert  a  still  stronger  affinity 
upon  one  or  other  of  them  ;  hence  we  have  new  combinations, 
gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid,  attended  frequently  with  the  libei'a- 
tion  of  a  current  of  free  electricity,  which,  like  that  of  the 
voltaic  apparatus*  produces  certain  definite  effects. 

The  great  discovery  of  tiie  electrization  of  water  affords 
proof  demonstrative  oiP  the  importance  of  chemistry  to  tigri* 
evihire  a$  a  science  ;  for  it  becomes  a  key  to  all  the  great  na- 
tural phenomena.  Meteorology  is  a  branch  of  scientific  agri- 
culture. The  study  of  the  weather  generally,  the  observation 
of  local  peculiarities,  are  points  of  great  interest,  which  now 
can  be  approached  widi  some  satisfaction.  Heretofore  we  vrere 
Mb  to  blind  conjeotare*  and  even  now  we  have  Just  attamed 
the  dawning ;  yet  as  it  is  evident  that  every  distorbance  of  the 
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elcmonts  of  water  includes,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  tiie 
voltaic  action  of  definite  quantities  of  ethereal  fluid,  we  pos- 
sess available  machinery,  which  mubt  prove  of  incalculable  uti- 
lity in  future  scientific  disclosures. 

We  therefore  no  longer  regard  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
as  so  many  automata,  attracting,  uniting,  and  separating;  as  if 
by  self-Tolition.  We  perceive  them  to  be  gaseous  bodies,  the 
particles  of  which  are  retained  in  the  state  of  aeriform  division 
by  definite  volumes  of  electricity,  which,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, induce  mutual,  though  specific  attractions,  whose 
minutiae  cannot  be  tiaced,  but  by  which  all  the  processes  of 
vegetable  and  animal  organised  bodies  are  performed  in  due 
season. 

We  will  now  cursorily  run  over  those  elementary  bodies 

which  constitute  the  bases  of  animal  and  vegetable  structure, 
in  order  to  apply  the  electrical  theory  in  elucidating  various 
phenomena  which  ai-e  referred  to  by  some  modern  agricultural 
chemists,  and  commence  with  carOan,  that  only  solid  substance, 
which  is  the  chief  product  of  vegetable  ofganiaation.  It  will 
be  needless  to  describe  the  outward  appearance  and  form  of 
wood-charcoal ;  they  are  familiarly  known  as.  being  the  near- 
est representative  of  elementary  Mfden  which  we  possess ;  it 
may  be  riglit  to  observe  that  it  differs  from  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  about  j'-j  part  of  its  weight  of  alkalies  or  earths, 
which  remain  in  the  form  of  &ae  ashes  after  it  is  burnt  in  open 
vessels.  During  the  process  of  combustion  in  air  or  oxygen 
gas,  the  pure  carbon  combines  with  oxygen,  and  that  curious 
gas  which,  when  first  discovered  by  Dr  Black,  was  called  fixed 
air,  is  produced.  It  is  always  found  in  mixture  with  atmo- 
spheric air ;  and  as  it  possesses  an  acid  quality,  neutralizinjnr 
alkalies,  lime,  magnesia.  &c.  it  was  subsequently  called  aerial 
acid.  Lavoisier,  after  discovering  its  true  nature  and  compo- 
nents, first  gave  it  the  name  of  carbonic  acid.  Carbon  was 
thus  proved  to  enter  into  chemical  union  with  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  air,  and  then  to  assume  a  gaseous  form ;  and  firom 
that  period,  physiologists  have  supposed  that  carbonic  add  is 
the  chief  source  of  nutriment  to  plants,  and  the  base  or  origin 
of  their  woody  fibre.    Another  remarkable  quality  of  charcoal 
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Is  its  power  to  condense  or  fix  by  absorption  many  gaseous 
bodies,  including  (and  which  is  most  curious)  its  own  direct  pro- 
duct,, carbonic  acidt  to  the  extent  of  about  35  times  its  own 
volume.  Of  ammoniaeal  gas,  charcoal  was  found  to  absorb 
90  times  its  own  bulk.  These  two  facts, — to  say  nothing  of 
other  gaseous  botlies,— are  exceedingly  important  to  agricul- 
ture, because  they  tend  to  determine  the  position,  as  well  as 
the  nature,  of  vegetable  nutriment.  But  we  must  now  inquire 
how  it  happens  tlmt  oxygen  can  dissolve  a  substance  so  fixed, 
so  entirely  intractable,  as  charcoal  is  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances.  Charcoal  cannot  he  dissolved  by  fluids,  but  it  con- 
ducts electricity,  and  this  power  of  conduction  is  indlqiensable 
in  the  process  of  decomposition.  Oxygen  must  be  capable  of 
becoming  solidified,  otherwise  it  could  not  form  one  of  the 
components  of  a  solid  body.  When,  therefore,  oxygen  is  found 
in  the  condition  of  a  gas,  it  must  be  united  with  some  elastic 
fluid,  which  has  the  power  to  keep  its  particles  in  a  state  of 
complete  r^ulsion.  Theory  has  ascribed  the  phenomena  to 
the  nonentity  styled  caMe.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  they 
may  be  more  philosophically  referred  to  electricity ;  for  then, 
in  conformity  with  analogy,  we  obtain  a  real  agent,  fully  qua- 
litied  to  act  upon  and  dissolve  carbon,  whether  pure  or  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  exists  in  the  charcoal  of  wood.  We  there- 
fore define  carbonic  acid  as  an  electro* oxide  of  carbon,  pos- 
sessing acid  qualities,  which  enable  it  to  attract  and  neutralize 
alkalme  subetances.  Thb  power  of  attraction,  and  all  other 
chemical  afllnitles,  must  also  be  referred  to  opposite  electric 
conditions  ;  and  this,  in  fact,  was  the  view  taken  by  the  late 
Sir  H.  Daw. 

The  black  colour  acquired  by  soil  long  under  tillage  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  accumulation  of  carbon ;  a  circumstance 
which  must  perplex  those  who  insist  upon  its  rapid  decompo- 
sition and  absorption  by  the  roots  of  plants.  Lieb^  has  laid 
great  atiess  upon  this  deposition  of  carbon,  and  insists  that 
vegetables  derive  their  carbonic  acid,  the  source  of  the  matter 
of  woody  fibre  {Jignin\  from  the  atmosphere.    Dumas  aUo 

says  : — "  Carbon  Ls  procured  by  vegetables  from  carbonic  acid  exclu- 
mely,  either  directly  from  tbe  tivt,  or  tbAt  other  portion  ivbieli  the  de^ 
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compotitUm  of  niMiuies  oonstaatly  affords,  in  eontact  wiUi  the  roots. 
Bat  it  is  eq»eciaUy  horn  the  air  that  plants  most  frequently  derive  tlieir 
carbon.  How  can  it  be  otherwise«  when  we  observe  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  carbon  appropriated  by  ancient  trees,  aod  the  limited  space  to 
vrhicli  their  roots  extend  themselves  ?  Assuredly,  when  the  .tcom  sprout, 
-which  n  hundred  years  ago  produced  the  oak  wo  now  behold  with  ad- 
miration, the  soil  into  which  it  dropped  did  not  contain  one  tliousandih 
part  of  the  firewood  which  the  tree  no^v  nfTords.  It  is  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air  which  has  supplied  tlic  remainder, — that  is,  ahnost  the  whole. 
But  what  can  he  more  conclusive,  in  nddiiion,  than  the  experiment  of 
M.  Boussingalt,  in  which  peas  planted  in  sand,  nioi.';tened  with  distilled 
water,  and  fed  upon  air  alone,  found  in  that  air  all  the  carbon  requisite 
for  them  to  grow,  to  flower,  and  bear  seeds  ?  "   {Utatique  C  tmiifue.) 

The  experiment  just  adduced  must  be  extremely  intci  osting 
to  any  one  who  receives  it  with  implicit  faith ;  and  it  can  be 
repeated  with  great  facility  by  employing  the  purest  silver  sand* 
If  it  were  allowed  us  to  appeal  to  a  hortieoltaral  fact  in  support 
of  an  agricultural  question,  we  might  observe  that,  in  October 
1841,  a  &mall  sprig  of  the  double  oleander  (Xerium /ragr'nis) 
with  one  leaf-bud  at  its  heel,  was  cut  from  the  plant,  and  in- 
serted in  a  phial  of  water.  It  lived  all  winter  in  a  cold  vinery, 
and  bemg  removed  to  a  store  at  60%  early  in  the  last  spring, 
devdcped  a  large  system  of  white  roots  from  the  base  of  the 
bod  at  the  heel ;  which  bud  then  sprouted,  forminjif  a  shool 
that  quickly  overtopped  the  cutting.  Ciradually.  iiowever,  a 
ring  of  granular  matter  formed  round  the  base,  between  the 
bark  and  sapwood ;  a  second  system  of  fibres  was  produced, 
and  then  the  ohl  shoot  elongated.  Now  (June  36X  both  shoots 
are  healthy  and  verdant,  with  fresh  leaves ;  the  roots  are  pro- 
digiously numerous,  and  nothing  but  water  has  been  giv«i  to 
them.  True  it  is,  that  particles  of  carbon  may  float  in  the 
air  and  be  taken  up  by  the  water  ;  and,  indeed,  all  our  expe- 
riments are  liable  to  certain  contingencies  which  involve  some 
doubt ;  but  there  arc  many  facts  that  forcibly  tend  to  prove  the 
inevitable  necesnty  of  the  removal  of  accumulating  carbenic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  point  to  vegetables  as  the  in* 
struments. 

Yet,  we  cannot  accede  entirely  to  the  theory  of  Liebig,  that 

plants,  whether  as  seedlings,  herhs,  annual,  or"  perennial 
shrubs  or  trees,  after  they  Imve  developed  their  foliage,  ab- 
sorb aU  their  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmo^herc ;  neither  is  it 
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at  all  apparent  tliat  they  are  necessarily  depondent  upon  that 
acid  for  the  matter  which  forms  their  woodv  fihre.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  elements  of  water  are 
present  in  every  portion  of  the  yegetable  atruoture  ;  and  se- 
condly, though  water  and  earth  may  anpport  a  plant  in  life, 
yet  if  that  earth  be  deficient  in  some  snbatance  wkieh.  acta  aa 
a  manure,  that  is,  of  a  combination  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbon,  in  the  condition  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  suit- 
able to  the  nature  of  its  roots,  it  will  never  continue  thriving 
and  verdant.  It  is  in  this  adaptation  of  manure  to  plants  and 
variations  of  soil,  that  the  aeienoe  of  agriculture  will  be  most 
important ;  at  present  it  remains  a  gordian  knot  that  no  one 
baa  been  able  to  unravel. 

The  dhrect  operation  of  a  manure  is  not  understood,  nor  is 
it  known  in  what  consists  the  enriching  of  a  soil.  Peat-mosses 
are  rich,  if  we  admit  that  a  predominance  uf  carbonaceous 
matter  constitutes  riclmess,  or,  according  to  Davy,  that  a  soil 
covered  with  peat  is  a  soil  coTcred  not  only  with  fuel  but  also 
with  manure ;  yet  peat  ia  generally  barren. 

It  should  appear  that  the  direct  operation  of  the  roots  of.  a 
.  plant  Is  to  decompose,  on  the  princ  iples  of  voltaic  eleetricity, 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  the  soil,  thus  liberating  a  stream 
of  electricity  which  then  decomposes  the  manure,  setting  free 
its  elements  of  water,  that  in  their  turn  combine  with  definite 
quantities  of  carbon  at  the  moment  of  its  extrication.  Each 
plant,  therefore,  is  enabled  to  laborate  £ood  auitahle  to  its  na* 
ture,  and  thus  carbon  is  taken  up,  not  merely  as  carbonic  acid, 
but  aa  some  compound  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  not  perhapa 
appreciable  by  analytic  chemistry.  The  ijjreater  part,  however, 
of  the  carbon  is  deposited  in  the  soil,  to  which  it  confers  depth 
of  colour.  The  carbon  thus  set  free,  attracts  and  absorbs 
some  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  thus  retaining  a  store  of 
it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roots ;  and  being  soluble  in  rain-water, 
it  is  gradually  taken  up  by  the  plaAt  The  carbon  itself  in 
the  mean  time  increases,  vrith  every  portion  of  manure  or 
vegetable  fibre  that  is  subsequently  decomposed ;  and  thus,  as 
in  peat-mosses,  a  soil  may  become  surcharged,  or  glutted  with 
carbonaceous  matter. 

Peats  are  meliorated  by  draining,  by  the  addition  of  loams 
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and  other  suttstances  containing  alkalies ;  and  here  we  acquire 
the  knowled;^e  uf  another  important  chemical  fact;  and  when 
with  this  we  ascertain  by  direct  experiment  the  nature  of  the 
inorganic  substances,  such  as  chalk,  magnesia,  fixed  alkali,  or 
metal^  which  are  contained  in  the  ashes  of  a  plant,  a  great 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  science  of  agriculture. 

Heretofore  husbandry  has  been  conducted  in  a  dark,  bewil- 
dered system  of  rontme,  in  which  causes  have  been  entirely 
overlooked.  But,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  enquiries  that 
have  been,  and  are  daily  ur«^ed,  we  may  assure  ourselves  that 
a  new  system  has  been  introduced  and  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  As  a  further  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  needful  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  numerous  theories  which  have  been 
broached  respecting  humine,  hnmic,  or  ulmio  acid  and  humus, 
one  substance  with  many  names,  equally  un appropriate  and 
unintelligible.  The  following  passage,  extracted  from  a  pro- 
vincial newspaper,  places  humus  in  its  proper  position,  and 
presents  a  fair  and  candid  view  of  that  which  learned  physio- 
logists have  in  vain  attempted  to  explain 

"  A  great  deal  bai  been  written  in  books  of  agriculture  and  chemistry, 
upon  hnmiM,  humic  acid,  ulminc,  and  nlmic  acid,  the  gcic  acid,  the  hu- 
nmtes,  nlmates^  gcates,  and  other  inventioM  rather  than  discoveries,  of 
ingenious  men,  who  gave  eacli  other  the  change  hi  worda  instead  of  facti. 
AU  that  the  i^enltaiist  requires  to  be  told  is,  that  these  aie  merely  new 
names  for  caibonaceons  matter  in  certain  states  of  comblnatkm  and  de- 
compesition,  which,  for  every  practical,  aye,  and  every  scientific  pur- 
pose, can  be  studied  to  more  advantage,  by  confining  the  attention  to 
tlie  most  striking  among  the  chemical  properties  of  carbon  and  charcoal. 
In  Inct,  to  punne  snecessAiUy  the  protons  carbon  throt]|h  all  Its  changes 
9i  fomi,  would  be  to  fiithom  the  profimadest  depths  of  animal  and  vege- 
table physiology,  and  to  establish  at  once  the  true  tlieoiyr-which  most 
teveal  the  true  praetioe— of  agriculture.'' 

AVe  have,  on  many  occasions,  exposed  tlie  charlatanry  of 
the  humic  theory.  It  is  all  very  well  to  test  and  explain  a  sub- 
stance which  is  found  to  yield  a  brown  solution  to  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths ;  but  to  mystify^  by  far-fetched  terms,  a  pro- 
duct of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  which  every  one  who  1ms 
seen  an  old  dunghill,  has  been  familiar  with  time  out  of  mind, 
is  unworthy  of  the  man  of  science.  The  great  fact  that  can 
he  arrived  at  from  the  study  of  humus,  is  the  assurance  tlwt 
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ere  dung  can  be  converted  to  vegetable  aliment,  it  must  bo 
reduced  to  nearly  the  last  stage  of  carbonization,  fliat,  where- 
in the  remaining  elements  of  water  when  separated  by  the 

agency  of  the  vital  principle  of  a  plant,  shall  leave  the  residue 
of  the  niaijure  reduced  to  the  conditiuu  of  ertV  tt'  black  car- 
bon. W  e  are  told  that  fresh  dung  burns  vegetation,  and  the 
enquiry  into  humus  interprets  the  phcnoincTion.  Ilecent  dung, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  urine  which  it  contains,  de- 
velops m6re  or-less  gaseous  ammonia,  and  this  alkali,  when 
extricated  in  contact  with  vegetable  bodies,  effects  chemical 
attractions  which  are  frequently  fatal  to  them  ;  thus,  it  hap- 
pened in  an  experiment  to  destroy  the  scaly  coccus  that  in- 
fested the  leaves  and  joints  of  a  gardenia,  a  very  small  (quan- 
tity of  ammoniacal  solution  was  placed  near  the  pot  in  which 
the  plant  grew,  and  a  bell  glass  was  inverted  over  it*  In  a 
minute  or  two  the  foliage  assumed  so  intense  a  verdure  that, 
for  the  time,  it  was  striking  and  beautiful ;  but  this  tint  de- 
clined rapidly,  and  the  plant  perished  in  a  few  days. 

Ammonia^  to  the  extent  in  which  it  exists  in  rain-water,  is 
vital  to  plants.  In  that  of  a  sulphate  or  muriate,  as  we  find 
it  in  coal-soot,  it  is  peculiarly  excellent,  provided  the  soot  be 
restricted  to  about  20  or  25  bushels  per  acre  ;  but  if  its  am- 
monb,  or  indeed  any  ammonia,  be  exhibited  in  the  condition 
of  a  caustic  vi^ur,  vegetation  is  periled  in  proportion.  Hence 
it  is  inferred,  that  the  fermentation  of  the  dunghill  is  of  ex- 
treme utility  to  the  farm  :  and  as  to  the  loss  incurred  bv  the 
escape  of  the  gases,  it  is  just  nothing ;  for  those  products, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  crops,  arc  conveyed  into  the  vo- 
lume of  the  atmosphere,  therein  to  be  laborated  by  the  ethe- 
rial  electrising  principles,  and  returned  to  earth  in  a  condi- 
tion which  implies  perfect  safety,  whether  they  be  absorbed 
by  the  foliage  or  by  the  roots. 

Hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  all  known  things  that  have 
weight,  combines  with  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
volumes  to  one  ;  but  its  atomic  weight  is  estimated  as  1  to  8  ; 
hence,  when  it  exists  in  the  state  of  a  vapour  or  gas,  its  atoms 
must  be  most  minutely  divided,  and  kept  asunder  by  a  repul- 
sive medium  of  vast  energy.   This  medium  we  conceive  ta 
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be  electricity,  and  therefore  regard  hydro<,'en  gas  its  the  most 
highly  eleotrused  element  in  nature.  Its  electricity  being 
alkali  (reaaomng  by  chemical  analogy)  to  that  of  oxygen,  the 
two  gases  are  disposed  to  unite  in  definite  proportions,  and 
produce  fluid  water,  the  electricities  neutralizing  each  other, 
and  remain  inn;  quiescent  or  masked,  till  disturbed  by  some 
more  powerful  attractions.  It  is  this  (juiesceut  fluid  which 
was  revealed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr  Taraday,  and  which, 
if  we  mistake  not,  is  destined  to  bring  to  light  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  meteorology. 

-  Azote  (i.  e.  Niiro^en)  is  a  gas  little  understood :  in  Tolumo 
it  forms  4-5th8  of  respirable  atmospheric  air.  It  is  assuredly 
a  vehicle  of  electricity  ;  but  what  role  it  plays  iu  natuj-c — 
whether  it  be  a  simple  element  or  a  chemical  compound — we 
J&now  not.  An  experiment,  which  more  than  once  produced 
the  results  now  to  be  described,  led  us  to  entertain  a  doubt  of 
its  constitution  as  an  element.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases, 
in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  were  introduced  into  a  sound 
bladder,  to  which  a  stop-cock,  air-tight,  was  adapted.  The 
mixture  was  carefully  tested,  and  proved  by  soap-bubbles  to 
be  liighly  ex})lo>>ive,  cither  by  application  of  lire  or  bypassing 
the  electric  hpark.  This  bladder  was  conveyed  to  some  dis* 
tancei  and  an  hour  or  more  elapsed  before  it  was  used ;  then, 
on  attempting  to  explode  inflated  soap-bubbles,  it  was  found 
*  to  be  perfectly  inert :  neither  flash  nor  report  could  be  pro* 
duccd.  Others,  we  believe,  have  made  similar  observations. 
If  then  there  were  no  mistake  or  delusion,  the  gases  must 
have  combined  to  generate  an  unexplosive  mixture,  not  varying 
in  bulk,  or  varying  very  little  from  tliat  of  the  gases  first  com- 
bined. Whether  the  gas  so  produced  were  nitrogen  or  other-* 
wise,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
simple  Element,  inasmuch  as  every  substance  in  nature  is 
combined  with  a  definite  quantity  of  electricity,  which  retains 
it  in  its  integrity  for  a  time,  till  that  electricity  be  attracted 
by  some  disturbing  power,  which  disposes  it  to  enter  into  a 
new  combination. 

Of  the  importance  of  asote  to  agricultural  chemistry,  we 
appeal  first  to  Sir  U.  Davy,  and  then  to  a  paper  from  an  uu- 
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known  pen  now  before  us.  As  to  Liebig,  were  we  to  cite  his 
testimony,  ten  pages  would  not  suffice  to  collect  his  multiplied 
facts. 

''After  oxygen,  few  substnn  COS  are  of  more  iuiporUincc  in  the  eoonomy 
of  natnio  than  nitrogen  (uzote.)  FormiDg  so  grent  a  part  of  our  atmo- 
■splicre,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  oonoeive  that  it  must  not  be  sabservietit 
to  other  important  purposes,  besides  that  of  merely  diluting  oxygen  gus. 
It  is  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  sea,  of  lakes,  springs,  and  rivers.  It 
enters  laigely  into  the  composition  of  some  vegetables,  and  of  all 
animals;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  great  phenomena^  now  ob- 
scured, such  as  the  renovation  of  the  air,  lain,  and  leipiiation,  would  be 
solved  by  an  aconmte  knowledge  of  this  gas/' 

Our  philosoplicr  had  luii^^  suspected  the  compound  nature 
of  azote  ;  ])ut  his  exporinu  iits  Av  cre  non-eftective.  Azotizcd 
matter,"  observes  a  French  writer,  **  is  the  true  origin  of 
every  part  of  a  plant.** 

"  Two  compuinids — nitric  ac'tfJ^  ammonia,  tlic  ont-  n  corrosive  acid,  tlie 
other  a  stroiif^  aiul  pungent  volatile  alkali — are  the  rcsultij  of  the  combi- 
nation of  azoti'  with  one  or  other  clement  of  writer.  Xow,  since  a/.otc 
constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  and  water  abounds  everywhere, 
ready  to  supply  oxyi^cn  to  form  the  nitric  aeid,  or  liMlro^cn  for  the  am- 
nn)nia,  one  might  liave  exi)ected  that  science  or  chance  would  have 
taught  mankind  how  to  combine  tlicsc  cheap  and  abundant  elements  to- 
gether at  will,  so  ;is  to  procure  ammonia  for  the  use  of  medicine  or  the 
arts,  or  at  h  ast  nitric  acid  for  -.lUjx  trc.  Such,  hu\\  ev«  r,  is  not  the  case. 
One  of  the  greatest  philo.^ophrrs  tlii>  or  any  (Jtlirr  coumry  ever  produced 
'Cavendish;,  was  occupied  ui.niy  days  with  an  electrical  machine,  in 
converting  the  air  contained  hi  a  small  tube  into  nitric  acitl.  It  i?.  htill 
more  dlffieuU  to  form  ammonia  from  u  tlircet  union  of  itn  elcmcnti> ; 
nothiog^  less  tlu&u  thunder  and  lightning  seem  competent  to  the  task." 

So  remarits  our  unknown  agricultural  chemist,  and  we 
again  take  occasion  to  compliment  the  farmer  on  the  position 
which  his  art  is  assuming  in  connection  with  chemical  science:. 

it  displays  a  prospect  of  liri  at  promise.  We  must,  in  conclu- 
sion, observe,  that,  altliougli  ammonia  cannot  as  yet  be  formed 
by  a  direct  composition  of  its  elements,  it  may  l)e  decomposed 
and  resolved  into  hydr(\ii:cii  and  nitrogen  gases — 3  Tolumes 
of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter ;  and  this  mixture  can  be 
analysed  by  deflagration  with  oxygen,  and  the  exact  nature  of 
its  components  proved  to  demonstration. 
If,  indeed,  man  can  neither  determine  the  diameter  of  aisotc. 
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nor  combine  it  with  hydrogen,  electro-cheniically,  so  as  to 
form  ammonia,  it  only  proves  that  his  instruments  and  che- 
mical agents  are  defective.  Natural  electricity  is,  as  we  per- 
oeivei  stated  to  effect  this  combination*  We  therefore  ven- 
ture to  suggest  tfaai»  in  the  atmosphere,  electro-magnetism  Is 
the  agent,  and  that  watery  vapour  floating  therein  b  decern* 
posed  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  ammoniacal  gases. 
Chemistry  itself  is  in  its  infancy  ;  its  application  to  a^'icul- 
ture  just  becomes  perceptible.  With  the  exercise  of  patience, 
and  a  steady  pursuit  of  sciontitic  investigation,  no  rational 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  improvements  which  will  meet 
every  exigency,  and  greatly  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
land. 


BXOLT8H  AORICULTVKE. 
By  Mr  Main,  Cbelsea. 

In  giving  a  sketch  of  Uie  agriculture  of  England,  I  can  only 
notice  the  general  principles,  and  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 

systems  in  actual  operation.  On  such  an  extent  of  country 
many  dirtcrent  kinds  of  soil  occur,  and  we  invariably  find  that, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  be,  whether  clay  or  sand, 
or  amy  intermediate  quality,  that  chiu*acter  fixes  the  mode  or 
system  of  farming  whioh  is  followed  thereon. 

The  smls  which  are  most  commonly  met  with  and  forming 
the  agricultural  face  of  the  kingdom,  are  alluvial,  diluvial,  or 
other  formation,  all  deposited  from  or  by  the  action  of  water. 
The  alluvial  occurs  in  valleys  throuqli  whicli  rivers  flow  ;  and 
the  diluvial  forms  the  level  and  slopes  of  the  more  elevated 
ground. 

The  alluviid  soils  are  the  richest  portions  of  the  country,  and 
whether  as  meadow,  pasture,  or  arablie,  yield  the  largest  pro- 
fits to  the  cultivator  if  dry,  for  some  such  soils  are  subject  to 
occasional  floods.   Still  this  kind  of  land  is  the  highest  rented, 

pays  the  highest  tithe  (except  hop  and  other  gardens),  poor, 
and  all  other  county  and  parochial  rates. 
The  diluvial  deposites  occupy  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
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the  cultivated  surface,  aiul  are  very  variable  in  character.  In 
some  places*  aa  obdurate  unmanageable  clay,  in  others,  a  light 
sandy  graveU  and  these  often  occurring  on  the  same  farm. 

English  farms  rary  in  sise  from  fifty  to  five  hundred*  or  even 
to  one  thonsand  acres.  They  are  mostly  divided  into  separate 
fields  .by  thorn-hedge  and  ditch-fences*  the  fields  being  larger 
or  smaller  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm.  Some  farmers 
keep  the  hedges  low,  and  the  ditches  well  scoured  out  qs\)v- 
cially  where  they  act  as  drains ;  others  scour  the  ditches  and  re- 
make, that  is,  plash  down  the  hedge  every  seventh  or  eight 
year.  There  are  usually  hedge-row  timber  trees  or  pollards 
in  the  hedges,  and  which,  thoogh  not  necessary  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  corn,  give  a  dressy  appearance  to  the  country ;  and 
as  shelter  are  certainly  beiieHcial  to  live  stock.  In  sonic 
parts,  wood  is  the  only  fuel  made  use  of,  and  there  tlie  topping 
of  pollard  trees,  and  fagotb  from  the  newly  made  hedges,  are 
in^Uspensible  to  the  tenant.  But  the  use  of  coal  even  for  culi- 
nary purposes  in  farm-liouses  is  r^idly  gaining  ground. 

The  occupiers  of  the  smallest  farms  are  only  a  superior  clabs 
of  labourers ;  and  those  of  the  large  holdings  are  an  opulent 
and  highly  respectable  body  of  men.  Among  these  the  great 
graziers  are  pre-eminent,  being  located  on  rich  tracts  of  land 
the  most  suitable  for  breeding  and  fattening  all  kinds  of  (^ttle, 
and  manuilActuring  vast  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  bacon, 
and  pork.  Such  fiurms  reqwre  a  great  capital  to  stock  them 
at  first ;  and  great  vigilance  and  judgment  to  keep  up  a  full 
and  profitable  store  of  both  flocks  and  herds. 

A  few  farms  are  entirely  arable,  except  perhaps  an  orchard 
at  the  back  of  the  homestead.  But  the  greater  number  are  of 
a  mixed  character,  partly  grass  and  partly  arable,  the  most 
desirable  proportions  being  one-third  grass  and  the  other  two*- 
thirds  arable.  Such  farms  are  mostly  on  the  diluvial  depoeite, 
and  as  already  mentioned  consist  of  various  descriptions  of  soil, 
and  of  course  require  every  expedient  of  agriculture  to  be 
practised  upon  them.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  detail  of 
the  business  of  a  farm  of  this  mixed  character,  and  which  will 
include  most  of  the  processes  carried  on  by  a  great  migority 
of  English  farmers. 

Tlie  rents  vary  from  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  to  forty 
shiUings  per  acre ;  the  medium  from  twonty-five  to  Uiirty  shil< 
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Vm^s.  To  the  rent  must  be  added  about  a  fourth  for  titlies, 
wliether  taken  in  kind,  or  paid  by  a  composition  in  money ; 
and  a  similiur  addition  to  the  rent  may  be  calculated  on  to 
pay  poor  and  church  and  county  rates. 

Some  landlords  grant  no  leases;  but  in  case  of  any  expen- 
sive permanent  improyement  being  executed  by  tho  tenant, 
the  landlord  c^enerally  pa>'S  one-half  the  expense,  or  finds  ma- 
terials, the  tenant  doing  the  hibour.  When  leases  are  granted, 
they  are  what  are  called  runnuu/  leases  of  five,  ten,  or  tifteen 
years>  or  what  is  more  conmion,  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one 
years,  terminable  at  the  end  of  any  of  those  periods  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  tenant  Sometimes  the  landlord  reserves  to  him- 
self a  ^milar  option,  or  if  not,  by  certain  restrictive  clauses 
in  the  lease  protective  of  his  own  interests,  the  infringement 
of  which  annuls  all  the  conditions.  Tho  great  fluctuations 
to  which  the  business  of  farming  has  been  feubject  of  lute  yeai*s 
has  rendered  tlie  desire  for  leases  less  strenuous  than  formerly ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  mutual  feeling  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  substitute  equitable  agreements  instead  of  ex- 
pensive leases. 

In  whichever  way  a  fanner  holds  his  farm,  whether  by  lease 
or  by  agreement,  one  of  the  most  coinuion  conditions  is,  that 
he  ifhail farm  or  cultii'ute  (he  land  accordiny  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  ;  that  he  shall  sell  no  straw  nor  hay  off  the  farm 
without  bringing  on  an  equivalent  in  dung;  that  he  shall 
make  no  waste ;  plough  up  no  meadow  without  being  liable 
to  pay  a  penalty  of  ten  or  twent)  pounds  per  acre ;  and  that 
he  shall  leave  the  faim  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  when  he 
entered  u])on  it. 

About  tiity  years  ago,  and  after  the  custom  of  sowing 
turnips  on  the  fallows,  and  grass  seeds  with  barley  or  oats,  was 
introduced,  the  general  custom  of  the  country  was  the  five  ehift 
course,  namely,  a  follow  dunged  for  turnips  to  be  fad  off  by 
riieep ;  next>  barley  with  clover  and  rye -grass,  or  clover  alone. 
Next  year  the  clover  is  mowed  once  or  twice,  or  mowed  once 
in  summer,  and  afterwards  depastured  with  store-sheep  until 
about  the  first  of  October,  when  it  is  ploughed  up  and  sown 
with  wheat,  v.  hieh  is  the  crop  of  the  fourth  year ;  a  part  of  the 
whcat-stubble  is  as  early  as  posbible  dunged  and  sown  with 
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winter  tares  to  be  cut  green  for  the  stable  in  May  and  June, 
and  the  rest  of  the  wheat  stubble  is  sowed  with  oats  in  the 
foUowhig  spring,  and  is  the  crop  of  the  fifth  and  bst  year  of 
the  course. 

This  was  tliu  custom  of  tlie  country  at  tlie  time  iibovc  stated, 
and  was  invariably  adiiered  to,  any  deviation  being  considered 
ruinous.  But  it  was  a  system  in  some  measure  imposed  on 
the  farmers  not  only  by  the  mandates  of  their  landlords,  but 
from  their  inability  to  keep  a  sufficiently  numerous  herd  of 
live  stock,  owing  to  their  want  of  pasturage  and  other  green 
or  dry  forage.  Thus  limited  in  live  stock,  they  could  not 
mubter  up  in  tlieir  yards,  folds,  and  hovels,  niui  e  dress  or  ma- 
nure than  was  barely  sufficient  for  one-fifth  of  their  land  an- 
nually. Xotwitbstandiuf^  the  staid  and  grave  character  of  the 
old  farmers,  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  loss  they  sustained 
by  being  obliged  to  sow  two  white  crops  consecutively,  and  those 
of  them  who  could  aflbrd  to  do  so,  lamented  that  they  could 
not  depart  from  the  old  system,  and  banish  oats  entirely  i^ni 
the  course ;  and  by  having  turnips  and  other  green  croj)?  every 
fourth  year,  enable  them  to  keep  more  btock,  and  consequently 
get  their  land  into  better  hoai*t  by  dressing  it  every  fourth,  ia- 
«tcad  of  every  lifth  year. 

This  improvement  in  the  system  of  tarmiug  was  soon  proved 
to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  and  at  the  instance  of  several  of 
the  most  influential  landlords,  many  of  the  old  trammels  have 
been  sti  uck  off,  and  the  four-shift  course  has  been  adopted  by 
every  one  who  had  the  will  and  the  means  of  doin;^^  <o. 

As  already  noticed,  these  farms  are  of  various  size  ;  but 
whether  large  or  small  require  a  capital  of  not  less  \\\w\  fif(eet^ 
pound*  per  acre  to  stock  them.  The  establishment  of  a  farm 
of  0fie  humbred  acret  requires  a  team  of  four  horses,  a  plough- 
man and  pough-boy,  a  cow-man  or  shepherd,  and  a  tasker  or 
barn-man.  The  hedging,  turnip-hoeing,  mowing  hay,  mowing 
and  reaping  corn,  thatch i nix  ricks,  and  binding  hay,  is  usually 
done  by  free  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  the 
usual  establishment  on  a  farm  of  one-hundred  acres  ;  but  it  is 
found  that  the  larger  the  farm,  the  more  economically  is  it  ma- 
naged. For  instance  a  farm  of  four-hundred  acres  may  bo 
carried  on  with  three  teams ;  and  on  all  farms  the  teams  are 
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reduced  from  four  to  three  liorsos  eaclij  wbetlier  at  plough  or 
at  cart,  or  waggon  on  the  road.  Ploughinp^  with  a  pair  of 
horses  abreast  is  only  inti'oduced  on  light  loamy  or  sandy  soiIs» 
where  only  a  light  kind  of  plough  can  be  employed.  But  on 
clayey  gravek,  and  all  heavy  soils,  the  old  Hertfordshire  wheel* 
plough  with  an  iron  skeleton  share,  weighing  half  a  hundred 
weight,  is  still  used.  One  acre  per  day  is  the  usual  task  of  a 
plough  team,  whether  done  at  one  or  two  yokings.  Ploughing 
with  oxen,  or  with  oxen  and  one  horse  as  a  leader  is  still  the 
custom  on  the  hilly  parts  of  the  west  of  Kngland,  and  has 
been  tried  by  many  amateur  fanners  in  other  parts ;  but  it  is 
ft  deoreasing  rather  than  an  increasing  custom.  On  stony  or 
flmty  soils,  oxen  are  unprofitable  beasts  of  draught 

There  aire  a  few  general  principles  by  which  all  furmers  are 
guided,  wherever  they  may  bo  placed,  or  whatever  the  kind 
of  soil  they  may  occupy.  First,  The  land  must  be  dry  natural- 
ly, or  rendered  so  by  artificial  drainage.  Second,  Thataration, 
whenever  performed,  shouhl  be  complete  as  to  depth,  perfect 
disintegration  by  the  plough,  harrows,  and  roller,  and  all  this 
done  only  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry.  Thirdl^f^  That  no 
root-weeds  be  allowed  to  usurp  and  exhaust  the  land.  Fourth" 
///.  That  the  various  crops  should  succeed  each  other  in  the 
most  judicious  rotation  :  and,  fifthUj,  That  the  soil  be  liberal- 
ly supplied  with  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  mannure  to  keep 
it  constantly  in  heart. 

I  shall  now  detail  the  proceedings  of  an  English  farmer  as 
a  tenant  of  afiirm  of  a  mixed  character,  and  following  the  five* 
shift  rotation.  He  commences  fallowing  his  oat-stubble  as 
soon  in  the  autumn  as  he  can  ;  ploughing  deeply,  and  etriking 
\ip  the  water-furrows  in  order  that  the  ground  may  lie  as  dry 
as  possible  throughout  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  first 
opportunity  is  taken  to  fill  in  the  furrows  by  going  about  in 
each.  The  field  is  then  ploughed  athwart ;  and  harrowed,  es- 
pecially if  the  <Hriginal  autumn  furrows  be  still  left  in  entire 
pieces^  by  the  cross  ploughing,  and  hound  together  by  couch 
or  other  weeds.  If  many  of  these  he  harrowed  out  on  the  sur- 
face they  are  collected  by  women  ralvcrs,  burnt  or  carried  (>tf. 
^ome  farmers  never  trouble  themselves  to  burn  or  carry  oil" 
weeds  \  but  trust  entirely  to  the  plough  and  the  sun  to  kill 
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them  ;  and  tliis,  I  have  seen  completely  accomplished  in  dry  sea- 
sons on  light  soils.  A  nother  ploughing  athwart  is  given  before 
the  end  of  May,  which  brings  the  snrfoce  to  the  same  state  it 
lay  before  the  first  cross  ploughing  was  given.  The  ground  by 
this  time  being  perfectly  loose  and  friable,  the  hairows  are 
again  put  on,  and  which  generally  bring  any  root-weeds  to 
the  surface  to  be  got  rid  of. 

The  next  operation  is  drawing  out  the  tield  into  lands  or 
ridges,  and  which  are  usually  of  eight  steps,  \mless  the  soil 
is  liable  to  hold  moisture,  when  tlte  ridges  are  only  four  steps 
or  less  if  very  wet  in  winter.  Ploughmen  pride  themselves 
much  in  drawmg  out  a  field  .accurately ;  and  there  are  some- 
times very  amusing  contests  among  the  neighbouring  plough- 
men who  shall  most  excel  in  this  manoeuvre ;  because  on  the 
regular  breadths  of  the  lands  i!>ubse(^uent  operations  are  more 
regularly  performed. 

The  dung  is  next  carted  on,  and  laid  in  heaps  along  the 
middle  of  each  land.  Four  horses,  two  in  shafts  and  two  in 
traces,  are  employed :  the  latter  are  shifted  from  the  empty  to 
the  full  cart  alternately.  The  carts  are  large,  the  wheels 
having  six  or  nine  inch  tires.  From  seven  to  twelve  loads 
are  laid  on  each  acre,  immediately  spread  and  ploughed  under 
the  seed  furrow. 

The  turnip  seed  (three  lbs.  to  the  acre)  is  sown  broadcast  and 
harrowed  in ;  and  if  cloddy,  rolled.  The  plants  appear  on  or 
about  the  fourth  day  after  sowing,  and  if  the  weather  be  fa- 
vourable, and  the  fly  keep  off,  they  soon  get  into  rough  leaf; 
when  they  are  considered  safe.  But  if  the  fly  alight  upon  the 
plants  while  in  the  seed-leaf  they  are  soon  destroyed,  and  then 
the  field  must  be  reploughed  and  sown  again.  This  loss  and 
extra  labour  often  happens  more  than  once,  sometimes  thrice, 
before  a  sufficient  plant  can  be  depended  upon. 

Soon  as  the  turnip  plants  are  sufficiently  grown,  the  hand- 
hoes  are  set  on,  and  paid  by  the  acre,  at  the  rate  of  tax  shil- 
ings  for  first  going  over,  and  two  shillings  per  acre  for  the  se- 
cond setting  out ;  and  which  finishes  the  culture  of  the  crop. 
The  varieties  usually  sown  are  Swedes,  Norfolk-whites,  and 
sometimes  an  acre  or  two  of  tankards.  The  last  are  eaten  ofT 
first,  as  they  are  impi.tient  of  ffost ;  and  the  iirst  arc  reserved 
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till  late  in  the  spring.  An  acre  of  good- turnips  maintains  fife 
score  of  sheep  for  one  week,  and  on  this  as  a  nile«  the  flook 
are  put  on  turnips  sooner  or  later  according  to  their  numher 

compared  witli  that  of  the  acres  of  turnips,  so  tliat  they  may 
last  MS  lon^r  as  thev  are  wanted  for  the  flock. 

Folding  with  coninion  liurdles  is  generally  begun  at  the  high- 
est side  of  the  Held,  not  only  that  the  sheep  may  have,  when 
not  feeding,  the  dryest  lair,  but  also  because  the  top  of  the 
field  being  generally  of  inferior  quality  to  the  soil  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  more  benefited  by  the  more  frequent  reposing  of  the 
sheep  upon  it.  There  should  he  a  snfficient  numlior  of  hurdles 
not  only  jicnning  the  flock  on  llic  spot  to  bo  eaten,  but 
enough  to  lie  set  round  against  the  hedges  to  keep  off'  the 
sheep  from  leaving  their  droppings  in  the  ditch,  or  on  the 
bank. 

The  fiocks  usually  consbt  of  couples,  that  ewes  and  lambs, 
and  four  or  six  toothed  wethers.  The  former  have  u  firesh 
pen  eyery  day ;  and  the  wethers  follow  after  to  eat  tlie  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  bulbs,  which  an*  i)icked  out  of  the  i^round, 
and  chopped  in  pieces  for  tliem.  The  whole  have  occasionally 
both  hay  and  trough-meat  c  ither  in  tlie  field  or  in  the  sheep* 
house,  on  wet  or  stormy  nights.  The  entire  liock»  ewes,  lamfai» 
and  wethers,  are  all  intended  for  the  butcher,  and  even  if 
possible  sold  before  the  turnips  are  ended.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  fat  lamb  about  the  festival  of  Easter ;  and  every 
means  are  employed  to  jianiper  and  push  them  forward  for 
that  season.  The  ewes  and  wethers  are  gradually  draughted 
off  to  market,  either  before  or  after  they  are  shorn  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  **  odds  and  ends"  left,  they  are  added  to  the  store 
flock. 

In  the  autumn,  and  as  soon  as  the  fanner  can  judge  of  the 
amount  of  his  green  and  dry  food  for  sheep,  he  buys  in  his 

forward  ewes  and  wethers  for  fattening.  The  ewes  are  com- 
monly those  of  the  Dorset  or  Wiltshire  breeds,  whicli  begin 
lambing  about  the  end  of  November ;  and  the  wethers  are 
mostly  South-Downs,  if  the  land  be  of  middling  quality ;  or 
Lincolna  or  new  Leicesteni,  if  the  ptaturage  be  plentilul  and 
rich. 

Sheep  have  a  good  deal  of  attention  beetowed  upon  them  at 
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all  fieiiBom.   The  shepherd  is  generally  a  steady  and  trusty 

servant,  and  well  acquainted  with  his  business  and  charge. 
He  acts  as  physician,  surgeon,  and  buteljer  to  the  flot-k  ;  shears 
and  winds  the  wool,  all  which  he  attends  to  with  the  assistance 
of  a  boy  and  a  dog.  Sheep-shearing  'generally  takes  place 
about  the  beginning  of  June.  In  most  parishes  there  is  a 
gang  of  men  called  shearers,  who  on  appointed  days  go  from 
farm  to  farm,  washing  and  shearing  the  flocks.  They  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  score, 
with  victuals  and  drink,  ending  with  an  abundant  su})por,  of 
which  the  other  men  on  the  farm,  togetlier  with  their  wives 
and  families,  are  invited  to  partake.  It  is  a  rural  festival)  and 
looked  forward  to  and  partaken  of  with  high  glee. 

On  some  large  ftma  the  bnsiness  of  suckling  boose-lambs 
is  a  laborious  and  important  part  of  the  shepherd's  dnty. 
For  this  pui*pose  a  large  commodious  lamb-house  is  erected, 
and  near  it  an  enclosed  yard  surrounded  by  low  sheds  con- 
taining racks  tor  hay  and  green  meat,  and  troughs  tor  brewer's 
grains  for  the  ewes  when  their  pastures  are  short*  The  floor 
of  the  lamb-house  is  divided  into  several  compartments  for 
the  convenience  of  keeping  the  different  classes  of  lambs  apart, ' 
and  also  for  keeping  the  unsneked  ewes  firom  among  those 
which  have  been  already  sucked.  The  most  forward  part  of 
the  ewes  begin  dropping  their  lambs  at  Michaelmas,  and  are 
kept  in  a  pasture  during  the  day,  until  half  a  score  or  a  score 
are  dropped,  when  they  are  housed  on  nights ;  and  from  which 
the  lambs  are  never  allowed  to  come  out  till  they  are  fit  for 
market.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the 
lambs  are  oonfined,  their  mothers  are  let  out  into  the  pastures ; 
and  at  eight  o'clock,  if  there  be  any  ewes  which  have  lost  their 
lambs,  these  are  brought  into  the  lamb-house,  and  held  by  the 
head  till  the  lambs  by  turns  suck  them  dry.  At  twelve  the 
mothers  ate  brought  in  to  their  own  lambs,  and  remain  with 
them  for  an  hour,  when  they  are  again  iet  out  to  graze  in  the 
pasture.  At  Ibur  afUmoon  the  ewes  having  no  lambs  are 
again  brought  in  to  be  held  and  sueked  dry,  and  at  eight  the 
mothers  are  let  in  and  pass  the  night  with  their  lambs. 

This  mode  of  suckling  is  continued  from  year  to  year,  the 
fat-lambs  being  sent  off  soon  as  ready,  say  in  about  two 
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months,  and  other  ewes  and  lambs  tatcen  in,  so  tbatthe  lambs 

are  always  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  milk.  The  price 
of  lioiise-lanib  varies  from  two  to  four  guineas  each,  and  in 
the  early  spring,  with  good  luok,  it  is  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness. Much  depends  on  the  conveniences  of  buildings,  pas- 
tares,  fto.,  and  on  the  skill  and  assidnity  of  the  shepherd  in 
fottening  honse-lamb,  in  keeping  the  lambs  healthy,  and  the 
ewes  uneihansted  by  their  wasting  exercise. 

While  the  lambs  are  confined,  they  are  allowed  chalk  to 
lick,  both  solid  and  in  powder,  in  order  to  prevent  looseness 
and  fever;  and  their  house  must  be  always  well  littered  with 
wheat-straw.  They  are  fond  of  having  little  bundles  of  the 
same  to  nibble,  some  little  of  whieh  they  eat ;  this,  however, 
is  more  to  amose  them  than  ISor  any  tfamg  else.  Hoose- 
lambs  are  neither  castrated  nor  doeked. 

The  business  of  fattening  house-lambs  can  only  be  profit- 
ablv  carried  on  within  a  moderate  distance  of  London,  or  of 
fashionable  watering-places.  Cheltenham  is  famous  for  house- 
lamb,  and  the  London  market  is  mostly  supplied  from 
Middlessex  and  the  adjoining  eounties  of  Essex,  Hertford, 
Buckingham,  and  Berks. 

Proceedmg  with  the  routine  of  the  iiTewdiift  course,  and 
keeping  to  the  same  field,  the  turnip-ground  is  begim  to  be 
prepared  for  barley  and  seeds  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  portion  is 
cleared.  This  is  executed  as  follows: — The  furrows  (into 
which  an  undue  portion  of  the  tail-dress  has  collected  during 
the  folding)  are  first  opened  out  to  scatter  the  droppings  more 
equally,  and  that  they  should  not  be  too  deeply  covered  by 
the  plough.  The  ploughing  is  then  begun,  but  with  a  very 
shallow  furrow.  Pour  inches  is  considered  quite  deep  enough, 
and  for  this  reason,  the  tail-dress  is  all  on  the  surface  ;  and 
were  this  buried  too  deep,  neither  the  barley  nor  seeds  would 
receive  that  excitement  in  the  first  stage  of  their  life  which 
this  dress  is  so  well  calculated  to  give,  and,  therefore,  shallow 
ploughing  is  preferred.  If  the  soil  by  this  first  ploughing 
turns  up  sufficiently  dry  and  pulverised,  the  barley,  two  and  a 
half  or  three  budiels  to  the  acre,  is  sown  broadcast,  one  cast 
before  the  first  tine  of  the  harrows,  and  one  cast  after  or  be- 
hind the  harrow.^.     A  line  of  the  harrow.^,  is  g^ing  once 
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in  a  place,  a  bcui  is  twice  in  a  place,  reversing  the  iiiovement. 
If  the  soil  turns  up  doddy,  and  cannot  be  rednoedby  hanowa 
and  roller  to  a  perfeetly  line  state,  it  is  ploughed  again  and 
again  till  the  necessary  fineness  is  obtained,  fat  neither  bailey 
nor  seeds  prosper  unless  both  rise  simultaneously. 

The  barley  being  sown  and  rolled  down,  the  grass-seeds  are 
sown  also  broadcast  as  equally  as  possible.  This  is  done 
either  by  what  is  called  pinching,  or  by  griping.  The  first  is 
by  taking  up  as  much  seed  as  can  be  held  between  the  thumb 
and  two  fore-fingers  of  the  right  hand  united,  and  jerking  it 
foroibly  k9f€  amd  there  at  every  (all  of  the  left  foot,  and  not 
thrown  downwards,  but  obliquely  up  in  the  air,  that  it  may  be 
better  scattered.  By  griping,  the  hand  is  filled  with  all  the 
fingers  close,  the  thumb  used  as  a  lid  is  raised  at  every  fall  of 
the  left  foot,  and  here  and  there  as  before.  Kach  land  or  half- 
land  is  sown  twice  over,  once  down  and  once  up  ;  and  if  two 
sowers  be  employed,  they  shift  places  at  every  turn.  The 
sseds  are  next  tined-in,  and  the  whole  is  again  rolled  smooth. 

The  proportions  of  seeds  for  an  acre,  are  6  lbs.  broad  cloTer, 
2  Ibe.  Dutch  clover,  2  lbs.  yellow  dover*  and  8  half-peeks  of 
rye-grais,  all  intimately  mixed  together.  Sometimes  10  lbs. 
of  broad  clover  only  are  sown  to  the  acre,  and  the  next  time 
the  same  field  is  similarly  cultivated,  the  broad  clover  is  en- 
tirely omitted,  the  yellow  and  Dutch  in  greater  quantities 
being  substituted.  Sometimes  the  common  rye-grass  is  only 
sown  when  it  is  intended  to  be  thrashed  for  seed,  or  made  into 
hay,  it  bebg  for  either  raek  or  manger  meat  the  heartiest  of 
all  other  liay,  if  well  and  quickly  got  op,  and  not  put  into 
large  ricks,  for  it  heats  violently. 

Broad  clover  hay  well  got  up  is  highly  valued,  either  for 
the  rack,  or  cut  into  chaff  for  the  manger.  Brewers  use  it  , 
chieBy  for  their  highly  pampered  horses,  but  prefer  that  which 
has  been  sown  very  thickly,  because  it  being  of  weaker  growth^ 
is  easier  drawn  through  the  rounds  of  the  rack  by  the  horses^ 
than  that  which  is  grown  thinly ;  the  stems  in  the  latter  case 
being  so  yery  substantial  and  rigid,  though  when  eut  into  chal^ 
is  little  infbrior  to  oom  fmt  working-horse  keep. 

Daring  the  growth  of  the  barley,  it  requires  but  little  atten- 
tion, no  weeding  being  requisite ;  when  fully  ripe,  which  hap* 
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pens  between  nine  to  twelve  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing, 
and  when  the  eai-s  are  bent  down,  it  is  ready  for  the  scythe, 
though  no  corn  can  stand  longer  without  damage  than  bai'Iey, 
The  earliest  sown  always  turns  out  the  heaviest  in  hand,  eon- 
sequently,  fetches  the  highest  prioe  if  not  dbcoloured. 

fiariey  it  generally  ripe  in  the  month  of  Avgnst  It  is 
mown  with  scythe  and  how  (a  slender  tough  rod  havhig  one 
end  fixed  to  the  heel  of  the  scythe,  and  the  other  end  hronglit 
up  in  a  bow  and  tied  to  the  middle)  across  the  lands  if  the 
wind  permits,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  Layint'  tin*  swathes 
across,  renders  rakiiig-in  easy  and  regular,  two  lands  being 
raked  towards  the  central  furrow,  which  is  left  clear  open 
for  the  carriage  and  horses  to  pass  along  in  loading.  As  the 
harley«land  is  parfeetly  smooth,  the  soytbe  clears  off  every 
particle  of  the  straw,  as  well  as  the  doTer  which  has  spnug 
vip  along  with  it.  This  sometimes  forms  a  considerable  por« 
tion  of  the  swathe,  and  if  showery  weather  sets  in,  retards 
the  drying  of  the  barley,  and  often  renders  the  grain  dark  in 
colour,  which  is  a  certain  loss,  for  it  cannot  be  too  bright  in 
colour  for  malting.  To  gain  this  property  it  should  be  bleach- 
ed in  the  field  after  it  is  cut,  by  turning  it  to  the  light  of  the 
son,  two  or  three  times  before  it  is  ricked,  or  carried  to  the 
bam. 

Carrying  barley  in  good  condition  is  a  desirable  affyr,  and 

many  farmers  run  the  swathes  into  wads  to  be  immediately 
taken  up,  leaving  the  rakings  to  be  got  together  afterwards 
by  the  horse  or  heel  rake.  iiarley  straw,  especially  when 
mixed  with  clover^  is  excellent  fodder  for  store  beasts  in  the 
yards  in  winter. 

Almost  eyery  farm  has  a  barley-bam,  into  which  no  ether 
kind  of  com  is  oyer  admitted,  far  no  kind  of  grain  is  so  seri- 
ously deterimted  by  admixture  with  other  kinds  as  is  that  of 
barley  intended  for  the  maltster ;  a  single  oat  in  a  suck  will 
frighten  away  the  most  eager  purchaser.  Cockles,  so  often 
seen  in  barley,  are  not  half  so  much  dreaded  in  the  sample  as 
any  kind  of  com ;  besides,  the  seeds  of  this  weed  are  easily 
riddled  out  by  a  properly  constructed  brass  wire  sieve.  Bar- 
ley is  thrashed  either  by  the  machine  or  fiail*  and  is  cleaned 
up  fiur  market  with  yery  great  care.   A  good  aamfde  should 
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be  bright  in  colour,  round  in  shape,  with  a  wrinkled  skin,  and 
in  weight,  per  bushel,  nearly  approaching  that  of  wheftt  From 
four  to  fiye  quarters  to  the  acre  is  called  a  good  crop.  Mow- 
ing ooelt  about  three  ehiUings  and  aixpenoe  ptr  aore^  more  or 
lem,  aeeording  to  the  thiekneet  or  quantity  of  elover  on  the 
crop.  The  harlej-etnbble  is  lightly  depastured  with  iheep 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  withdrawn  early  in 
spring. 

Some  farmers  who  wish  for  a  hoavv  growth  of  clover,  and 
a  moderate  growth  of  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat,  giTC  their 
young  cloTer  a  dreieing  of  dung,  if  to  spare,  if  not,  a  dressing 
of  eoal^aahes^  carted  on  and  spread  during  the  irost  of  winter. 
This  oertamly  bring!  a  heavy  swathe,  both  at  the  first  and 
second  cuttings  ef  olorer,  and  being  partly  exhausted  is  not 
so  apt  to  cause  a  too  rank  crop  of  wheat,  which  circumstance 
requires  to  be  guarded  against  on  land  in  high  condition. 

The  young  clover  is  cleared  of  stones  or  other  matters  in 
the  spring,  rolled  down,  and  shut  up  for  good  about  the  20th 
March.  It  is  usually  ready  for  the  scythe  about  tho  20th 
June^  sooner  or  later  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  season. 
The  rule  is  to  cut  when  tho  olorer  is  in  fullest  bloom,  and  If 
rye-grass  be  among  it,  when  this  last  18  ui  flower.  Clovef-hay 
is  soon  made  if  the  weather  be  favourable ;  shaking  up  the 
butts  of  the  swathes  in  the  socoiul  day,  and  turning  them  on 
the  third,  in  such  way  as  that  the  whole  leaves  and  stalks  are 
partly  withered,  it  will  bo  tit  to  carry  on  the  fifth  day,  if  the 
swathes  have  been  carefully  <qpened  to  admit  son  and  wind* 
When  properly  made^  it  should  remain  of  a  pale  green  colour^ 
and  secured  in  small  rather  than  in  brgc  ricks,  lest  it  should 
heat  too  much,  and  so  injure  both  colour  and  quality.  But  a 
moderate  degree  of  heating  in  tlic  rick  is  absolutely  necessary, 
for  unless  this  takes  place,  the  bay  is  little  better  than  straw. 
This  circumstance  is  not  attended  to  so  much  as  it  should  be. 
Timid  or  indolent  farmers  often  allow  their  clover  as  well  as 
meadow-hay  to  lie  too  long  in  the  field,  both  in  swashes  or  in 
cocks,  before  it  Is  rieked,  and  thou^  hay  may  be  eanried  too 
soon  from  not  being  withered  enough,  or  carried  too  soon 
aiW  rain,  yet  in  either  case,  there  is  more  hay  spoiled  by 
being  taken  up  too  late  than  too  soon.    A  fermentation  from 
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the  sacoharino  quaUty  of  tho  hay,  renders  it  particularly  pala- 
table, as  well  a-s  nourisliinp^  to  cattle,  and  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  heating  occasioned  by  too  much  moisture. 

When  the  first  crop  is  carried,  and  which  usually  amounts 
to  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a-half  to  the  acre,  it  is  determined  whe- 
ther the  field  shall  be  shot  up  fbr  a  second  crop,  or  whether 
it  shall  be  depastured.  Some  people,  and  especially  amateur 
ihrmers  and  landlords,  imagine  it  a  downright  robbery  of  the 
riches  of  the  land  to  remove  two  crops  of  clover  in  the  same  sum- 
mer. But  this,  like  all  other  theoretical  ideas,  is  a  silly  mistake. 
All  land  in  this  country  is  much  impoverished  by  exposure  to 
the  summer  sim ;  but  if  constiintly  shaded,  even  by  the 
heaviest  green  crop,  it  is  but  little  deteriorated*  as  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  wheat  fully  and  Yisibly  proves.  It  is  thought 
that,  if  the  second  crop  be  depastured,  altiiough  by  browsiDg 
off  the  herbage  the  suHhce  becomes  exposed,  yet,  the  tail- 
dress  left  by  the  sheep  makes  up  for  the  humid  riches  exhaled 
by  the  sun.  But  this  is  never  seen  unless  it  happens  to  be  a 
dripping  summer,  when  very  little  difference  can  be  observed 
in  the  wheat*  whether  grown  on  the  once  or  twice  mown  lea. 
The  second  crop  turns  out  about  one  ton  to  the  acre,  is  infe- 
rior to  the  first  crop  in  quality,  and  is  generally  cut  into  chaff 
for  the  stable# 

If  the  second  crop  is  off  in  good  time,  the  lea  is  hard  . 

stocked  to  eat  up  every  green  leaf  before  the  ploughs  are  in- 
troduced. The  ploughing  is  done  with  much  care  to  lay  the 
ridges  in  the  best  form  for  throwing  off  surface-water.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  September  and  the  12th  of  October  is  said 
to  be  the  best  season  for  sowing  wheat.  The  seed  is  prepared 
for  sowing  by  bemg  stepped  in  brine  from  eig^t  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  five  o'clock  next  morning.  While  in  the  steep 
it  is  frequently  stirred,  and  every  thing  that  floats  is  carefVilly 
skimmed  off.  The  brine  is  made  strong  enough  to  float  an 
egg.  At  every  farm-house  there  are  a  couple  of  tubs  kept  for 
this  purpose ;  a  large  one  to  hold  a  sack  of  wheat,  and  as  much 
brine  as  will  serve  to  cover  it.  This  large  tub  has  a  tap  at 
bottom  at  which  the  brine  is  let  off — the  wheat  being  kept 
back  by  atajHwisp.  When  the  wheat  is  sufficiently  drained, 
it  is  turned  out  on  a  paved  floor ;  and  quicklime  is  silM  over 
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it  and  turned  backwards  and  furwards  until  every  grain  is 
coated  with  lime  ;  it  is  then  formed  into  a  heap  and  covered 
with  sacks  till  it  is  wanted  on  the  held.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent ways  of  preparing  seed- wheat,  all  of  which  are  practised 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  seed  from  the  sporules  of  the 
fnngi,  <»Ued  smnt,  and  mildew,  mst,  or  blight,  llie  spori 
<Hr  seeds  of  those  diseases  are  supposed  to  be  killed  by  the 
brine  and  caustic  quality  of  the  quicklime.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  such  preparation  is  j)artly,  though  not  entirely, 
effectual ;  and  certainly  a  dressing  of  lime  to  wheat-land  is  a 
preventive  of  smut. 

If  the  sunmier  has  been  showery,  slugs  most  likely  will 
be  prevalent,  and  to  prevent  their  motions  in  the  soil,  a  pres- 
sure follows  the  plough  and  closes  the  creases  between  the 
furrows,  and  presses  closely  down  the  furrows  themselves  be- 
fore the  seed  (two  and  a-half  bushels  to  the  acre)  is  sown ; 
and  then  harrowing  twice  or  thrice  in  a  place  finishes  the 
work.  If  no  pressure  be  used,  and  especially  if  the  ground 
works  light  and  dry,  the  land  is,  in  such  circumstances,  well 
trodden  down  with  a  flock  of  sheep  driven  repeatedly  over  till 
the  surface  remains  smooth  and  firm ;  and  this  not  only  to 
obstruct  the  motions  of  the  slugs,  but  to  prevent  an  uncommon 
birth  of  seed-weeds,  charlock  and  poppy,  in  the  spring. 

The  field,  if  inclined  to  wetness,  has  every  furrow  struck  up, 
and  everv  water-furrow  scoured  out,  and  the  whole  smoothed 
and  levelled  with  the  spade.  Thus,  the  \>  heat-field  is  left  to 
nature  until  the  spring,  when  sometimes  the  haurrows  are  use- 
fully employed  to  roughen  a  compacted  surface,  and  after- 
wards idled  to  produce  a  concussion  of  the  bed  in  which  the 
cormud  roots  are  spreading  themselves.  And  if  any  top-dres- 
smg  has  been  provided  it  is  now  thrown  over,  especially  on 
such  spots  where  the  wheat  is  thin  or  weakest. 

Soon  after  this  tlie  weeders  with  their  paddles  go  over  the 
field,  cutting  or  pulling  up  every  dock,  thistle,  or  other  noxious 
weed  they  can  eradicate  by  such  means  ;  and  which  weeding 
is,  if  necessary,  continued  till  tlie  wheat  is  two  feet  high. 

MHieai-harvest  usually  begins  in  the  last  week  of  July,  and 
is  often  finished  in  a  fortnight  It  is  mostly  reaped  by  some 
few    the  constant  men,  aided  by  a  few  others  called  monih^s 
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mm :  these  are  extra  hands  taken  on  to  assist  getting  In  the 

harvest,  whether  it  continues  three  or  six  weeks.  A  fixed  price 
for  the  luirvest  is  previously  agreed  upon,  varying  from  three 
pounds  ten  shillings,  to  iive  pounds,  besides  beer,  tour  or  five 
pints  (English)  of  which  are  allowed  }>er  day,  but  no  food. 
.Some  farmers  allow  food  also;  in  which  case  the  hanrest 
wages  are  niiioh  less.  Sometimes  reapmg  is  wholly  done  by 
extra  hands,  who  are  paid  by  the  acre,  charging  fttim  ten  to 
twenty  shillings,  bnt  without  either  beer  or  food.  I  have  had 
a  fair  standing  crop  reaped  for  eight  shillings  per  acre  ;  and 
after  a  wet  and  windy  time  have  paid  twenty-four  shillings 
for  a  like  bulk  of  crop ;  the  reapeni  earning  less  money  at  Uio 
latter,  than  at  the  former  rate. 

The  wheat  is  boond  either  by- single  or  doable  bands,  that 
is,  by  one  length  of  the  straw  instead  of  two  lengths  united 
below  the  ears.  The  first  are  necessarily  small  sheaves,  which 
are  soon  ready  for  housing ;  the  second  are  often  too  large, 
and  require  more  field-room  ;  though  the  latter  is  mostly  prac- 
tised. Scotch  sliearera  peneti'ate  as  far  as  Lincolnshire  occa- 
sionally \  and  from  thence  work  their  way  homewards*  Irish 
sevens  are  plentiful  in  the  west  and  southern  coontieB,  and 
are  mostly  employed  by  the  largest  ihrmers. 

Wheat  is  generally  housed  ;  but  it  is  no  misfortune  if  a  rick 
or  two  be  required  to  be  set  in  the  rickoyard.  They  are 
mostly  set  on  stone,  or  metal  staddles,  with  either  octagonal  or 
square  frames. 

The  yield  of  \vlieat  in  Uiis  country  varies  from  sixteen  to 
forty  bushels  to  the  aero,  with  trom  one  and  a-half  to  two 
loads  of  trussed  straw.  The  grain  Is  generally  thrashed  with 
the  flail ;  and  to  thresh  and  dean  a  sack,  and  bind  the  straw 
lA  trusses  of  40  lb.  each  with  two  bands,  is  the  dally  task  of 
one  man ;  which,  besidee  laying  a  fresh  flooring  for  the  next 
morning,  he  Bnishes  about  three  o'clock  afternoon,  after 
which  hour  he  is  not  called  on  to  do  any  work,  except  in  hay- 
time  and  harvest. 

About  an  acre,  more  or  less,  of  the  wheat^stubble  is,  as  soon 
after  the  wheat  is  carried  as  p08BiUe»  dunged,  plonghedy  and 
sown  with  wint«r*tare8 ;  and  the  rest  of  the  stabble  la  fal- 
lowed up  preparatory  to  being  sown  with  oats  in  the  spring. 
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As  soon  in  tliat  season  as  the  ground  is  sufliciently  dry  the 
field  is  again  ploughed,  sown,  and  harrowetl.  The  quantity 
of  seed — from  four  to  six  bushels  per  acre  :  tlie  kinds,  either 
common  white,  black  Poland,  black  or  white  Tartarian,  or 
small  black*  In  March  or  Aj^il  the  oat-fi«ld  is  rolled,  in 
which  state  it  remains  till  harrcst 

Oats  are  mown  with  scythe  and  cradle,  or  with  a  bow  only. 
The  crops  aro  seldom  heavy,  unless  on  very  rich  ground,  or 
when  the  ground  has  *foeen  liberally  dressed  for  the  crop,  in 
which  case  it  must  be  reaped  and  bound  in  sheaves.  But  or- 
dinary crops  are  sometimes  so  short  and  light  that  a  good 
cradle-mower  will  cut  down  four  or  more  acres  per  day,  for 
which  he  is  paid  at  least  half  a  crown  per  acre.  After  lying 
in  swathe  for  a  few  days,  they  are  raked  in,  carted  to  the  bam, 
or  rick  like  barley ;  ond,  when  flail-thrashed,  the  taaker  must 
clean  two  sacks  per  day,  tie  up  the  straw  in  bundles,  and  re- 
move it  to  the  cribs  or  straw-house. 

The  oat  crop  thus  cleared  oft",  and  which  usually  yields  from 
four  to  ten  quarters  per  acre,  ia  the  last  of  the  five-shift  rota- 
tion, when  the  same  proceedings  and  course  of  cropping  is  re- 
coounenoed,  aa  has  been  already  detailed. 

The  defects  of  this  system  of  cultivation  are,  as  already 
aaid,  having  two  white  crops  together,  too  many  raised  Ibr 
sale,  and  too  fsw  green  crops  ibr  home  consumption.  Conse- 
quently, a  sufficient  number  of  live  stuck  cannot  be  kept  to 
make  dress  enough  to  keep  the  land  in  heart,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  general  fertility  of  the  farm  ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  defects  and  poeitivo  loss  sustained  by  an  adherence  to 
this  system,  many  extensive  farms  on  the  diluvial  formation 
are  still  conducted  according  to  this  irrational  custom :  nay, 
more,  many  tenants  are  compelled  by  the  terms  of  their  Inannn, 
or  agreements,  to  follow  this  system  and  no  other ! 

But  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  change  has  been  gra- 
dually taking  place,  by  introducing  what  is  called  the  Norfolk 
or  f(mr- shift  rotation  ;  and  which  is  merely  by  throwing  oats 
out  of  the  rotation,  which  allows  fallowing  for  turnips  and 
other  green  crops  every  foiirth  instead  of  every  iiftl^  year; 
This  prevents  the  accumulation  of  weeds,  which  always  ap- 
pear among  the  oats— renders  falkiwing  an  eerier  proce;ss, 
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and  the  suooeediiig  crops  more  almndaiit,  in  coneequenoe  of  a 
more  nomerous  head  of  live  stock  being  kept  and  fed  for  sale. 

More  pastures  have  been  laid  down  ;  drilling  the  crops  instead 
of  broadcasting  bab  bet' n  adopted  ;  and  improved  implements 
of  several  kinds,  and  for  various  purposes,  liavtj  been  invented 
and  introduced  into  the  business  of  farming. 

These  improvements  were  partially  begun  fifty  years  ago, 
and  fully  carried  out  at  Holkham,  Wobom  Abbey,  and  at 
many  other  places ;  so  that  both  the  ^etice  and  knowledge 
of  agriculture  have  been  widely  difibsed  by  hnitating  the  ex* 
amples  set  by  the  noble  owners  of  the  above-named  places, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Blaikie,  at  Holkham,  and  of 
the  late  Messrs  WiLsoii  and  Sinclair  at  Woburn.  To  these 
eminent  practical  and  botanical  agricultui'ista  have  succeeded 
a  numerous  class  of  their  pupils  and  followers,  who  i\re  dis- 
seminating their  opinions  and  practices  far  and  wide.  So  that 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  agriculture  is  making  rapid  strides 
towards  alt  practical  perfection  in  the  central  oountiee  of 
England,  where  it  has  hitherto  been  behind  both  the  northern 
and  eastern  counties.  In  furtherance  of  this  progressive  im- 
provement, the  Royal  Englisli  Agricultural  Society,  with  the 
extensive  iuHuence  of  its  members,  >vill  greatly  contribute  to 
reform  what  is  still  amiss  or  inexpedient  in  the  leasing  of 
&rms,  as  well  as  in  recommending  the  best  praetioea. 

The  soil  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  (arms  in  the  vicinity  of 
Woburn  Is  a  fine  sandy  loam,  chiefly  arable :  it  was,  and  I  be* 
lieve  still  Is,  managed  under  the  following  course  of  crop- 
ping, namely,  1.  Turnips,  on  a  dunged  tallow,  sown  in  drills 
27  inches  apart ;  2.  Barley,  with  broad-clover :  3.  Clover, 
either  soiled  with  sheep,  or  made  into  hay ;  4.  NVlieat,  sown 
on  a  stale  furrow,  well  Imrrowcd  down,  and  in  drills  9  inches 
apart ;  6.  Turnips  as  before ;  6»  Barley*  with  clover  and  tre- 
foil ;  7.  Clover,  &c,,  depastured  with  sheep ;  8.  Pease,  drilled ; 
and,  9.  Wheat,  which  ends  the  course. 

The  turnip  ground  is  prepared  with  much  labour,  thoroughly 
and  repeatedly  ploughed  until  it  is  quite  pulverized,  as  well 
as  cleared  of  root-weeds.  The  drills  are  first  opened  by  a 
double-breasted  plough  ;  the  dung  is  then  carted  on,  aud 
spread  along  the  bottom  of  the  driUs,  and  the  ridges  between 
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are  split  right  and  left  to  cover  l3tt»  dung,  and  over  which  the 
seed  is  drilled.  The  intervals  are  stirred  by  horse-hoe,  and 
the  plants  are  set  out  with  the  hand-hoe. 

The  crop  is  partly  drawn  for  feeding  cattle,  and  partly  eaten 
with  sheep ;  each  intermediate  row  being  drawn  for  the  for- 
mer purpose.  Along  with  the  tumip^^srop^  No.  5,  as  much 
ground  is  sown  with  winter-tares  as  will  suffice  for  cutting 
green  in  May  ;  and  which  ground  is  afterwards  sown  with  tur- 
nips. 

In  the  execution  of  this  course  of  cropping  there  is  one  par- 
ticular which  may  be  noticed  ;  it  is,  in  ploughing  the  leys  a 
skim- coulter  is  always  used.  This  addition  to  the  plough  layb 
the  clover,  stubble,  and  weeds  in  the  bottom  of  the  open  fur- 
row,  to  he  completely  buried  by  the  next  slice.  The  same  is 
done  for  the  pea-crop,  vdiich  gets  the  roots  of  the  clover  out 
of  the  way  of  tiie  drillHBhares.  Frtm  two  to  three  bushels 
are  sown,  are  kept  clean  by  horse  and  hand-hoes,  and  are  fit 
to  reap  or  pick  in  July,  with  a  hook  in  each  hand  of  the  reaper, 
one  to  hold  up  the  straw,  and  the  other  wielded  horizontally 
.  to  separate  it  from  the  ground.  The  crop  is  rolled  into  small 
wads  or  bundles^  and  require  turning  once  or  twice  before 
bemg  ricked. 

In  this  country  pease  are  a  precarious  crop,  being  subject  to 
be  attacked  by  the  aphides  in  dry  summers,  and  often  exposed 
to  frequent  showers  in  July,  either  of  which  casualties  are 
fatal  to  the  crop.  On  heavy  clayey  soils  pease^do  better  ;  their 
rank  growth  on  such  land,  oftends  the  aphides,  and  ripening 
later  in  August,  escape  the  July  rains. 

In  the  above  course  pease  occur  only  once  in  nine  years,  and 
wheat  only  twice,  which,  from  the  high  condition  of  the  land, 
is  not  considered  too  often ;  and  as  broad-dover  is  only  sown 
and  mown  onoe,  there  is  no  fear  of  sickening  the  soil  with  it 

As  there  is  always  an  opportunity  of  hav  ing  a  two-year  old 
ley,  or  a  portion  of  worn-out  pasture  to  break  up,  such  por- 
tions of  the  farm  are  invariably  appropriated  to  the  produc- 
tion of  oats.  When  old  pastures  are  broken  in  order  to 
be  lakl  down  again  with  the  best  grasses,  the  ground  under- 
goes the  following  course  of  culture  and  croppmg.  The  sward 
is  ploughed  in  December,  and  when  mellowed  by  tiie  frost,  \s 
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well  harrowed  and  sown  with  (ire  tmshels  of  the  Poland  Tar 

riety  to  the  acre.  The  crop  is  heavy,  and  though  cut  with 
the  scythe  is  iifterwartls  bound  in  sheaves, — ^the  yield  eight  or 
nine  quarters  per  acre.  The  oat-stubble  is  ploughed,  soon 
after  harvest,  and  immediately  harrowed,  in  which  state  it  re- 
mains till  the  beginning  of  Novemhmry  when  it  is  ploughed  a 
second  time,  laying  the  lands  as  high  in  tibe  middle  as  can  he 
done.  Soon  as  spring  weather  hiWtes,  the  field  is  again  har- 
rowed and  sown  with  beans  in  drills  27  inches  apart,  requiring 
three  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  growing  crop  is  kept  clean 
by  the  horso  and  hand  hoes;  the  crop  is  reaped,  and  bound  in 
sheaves,  yielding  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Soon  as 
the  beans  are  ofi',  the  ground  is  scarified  by  a  powerful  im- 
plement going  as  deep  as  the  plough.  If  the  scarifier  brings 
any  wcedsf  to  the  snrface,  they  are  picked  ofF,  and  then  the 
land  is  In  order  to  he  ploughed  and  sown  with  wheat  in  Octo- 
ber. The  seed  is  drilled  at  twelve-inch  intervals ;  this  dis- 
tance being  found  best  tor  autumn  sowing. 

The  wheut-stubble  is  immediately  begun  to  be  i)rc})ared  for 
turnips  cultivated  as  before  detailed ;  and  these,  when  con- 
sumed, are  followed  by  barley,  and  sown  with  permanent 
grasses  to  form  the  new  meadow. 

If  a  fields  intended  to  receiye  a  similar  process  of  eonver- 
«on  to  arable,  and  reconverrion  into  meadow,  be  inftrior  in 
quality,  the  succession  of  crops  is  somewhat  different, — as  fol- 
lows : — 1st,  Oats  ;  2d,  Turnips  ;  3d,  Hurley  ;  4th,  Clover  for 
soiling  or  hay  ;  5th,  Wheat ;  6th,  Turnips  ;  7th,  Barley  and 
seeds,  for  permanent  pasture. 

Grasi-land,  if  sufficiently  extensive,  is  divided  into  any 
nnmber  of  equal  portions,  and  mowed  in  rotation  ;  that  por- 
tion to  be  mowed  always  receiving  a  dressing  of  good  rotten 
dung  in  the  winter  previons.  By  this  management  no  part 
is  impoverished  by  cutting  too  frequently  ;  and  when  cut  for 
hay,  the  crop  is  always  abundant,  usually  yielding  from  one 
and  a-balf  to  two  and  a-half  tons  to  the  acre. 

Hay-making  is  well  understood,  and  well  performed  in 
England.  It  is  indeed  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  when 
weather  allows*  and  wfaidi  is  as  follows,  vis. 

When  the  day  is  fixed  for  the  mowers  to  begin,  they  are  at 
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their  work  as  early  as  4  o'clock  in  tlie  morning;  the  uiakei'8, 
mostly  women  and  boys,  turn-to  after  breiikfast,  and  with 
small  forks  ted  out  all  the  grast*  mown  before  breakfast.  This 
tedding  is  done  very  carefully  and  equally  over  all  the  surfi»co, 
and  in  the  comrte  of  the  forenoon  it  is  tamed  onee  or  twice. 
In  the  afternoon  it  it  raked  into  single  wind-rows,  eaoh  raker 
taking  nhont  three  feet  in  width  of  the  tedded  grass,  and 
thereby  leaving  clear  spaces  between.  When  the  wind-row- 
ing is  linishedj  the  rows  may  he  turned  once,  if  there  is  time; 
but  every  row  must  be  run  into  grass-cocks  before  sunset. 

On  the  second  day,  the  first  work  is  tedding  out  all  that 
was  mown  after  breakfast  on  the  first,  and  up  to  the  same 
time  on  the  second  day.  Next  the  grass-ooeks  are  shaken  out 
into  staddles,  or  long-beds,  four  or  five  yards  wide,  leaving  a 
dear  space  between  the  staddles  raked  clean.  These  are 
turned  once  or  twice  during  the  forenoon ;  and  that  which 
was  tedded  in  the  niorniug  is  ttirned  once  or  twice,  wind- 
rowed,  and  at  last  made  into  grass-cocks  for  the  night.  Af- 
ter dinner  the  staddles  are  raked  into  doable  wind-rows,  and 
before  sunset  are  made  into  oodu  twice  or  thrice  the  size  of 
grass-cocks. 

On  the  third  day«  the  work  of  tedding  out,  wind-rowing, 
shaking  out  mto  staddles,  shaking  out  the  large  cocks,  and 

turning  these  last  from  time  to  time  to  the  sun  and  air,  the 
hay  will  be  in  good  order  to  be  carried  to  the  rick  about  four 
o'clock  afternoon.  This  is  the  usual  process,  every  day's  mow- 
ing becoming  fit,  with  the  necessary  atteudftncc,  to  be  carried 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  mowing.  This,  it  may  be 
thought,  is  an  expeditious  way  of  getting  up  hay ;  but  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  it  is  the  usual  course  in  the  south  of  England. 
I  have  often  made  scores  of  acres  in  a  season,  without  making 
a  single  cock  ;  but  in  uncertain  weather  it  is  impossible  to  go 
on  safely  without  cocking-up  every  night. 

Hay-ricks  are  generally  built  rectangular,  about  six  yards 
wide,  and  of  any  oonvenieut  length,  say  seven,  eight,  or  nme 
yards^  aooording  to  the  quantity  wished  to  be  put  together. 
Square  rioks  are  meet  suitable  for  binding  into  trusses  three 
feet  long  and  two  feet  over ;  the  thickness  varies  according  to 
the  closeness  or  hollowness  of  the  hay.   Each  truss  weighs 
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56  lb0.,  thiiiy-ux  of  whidi  make  what »  called  a  load  in  the 

markets.  (F or  the  method  of  binding,  see  a  paper  of  mine  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  850  of  this  Journal.) 

In  some  of  the  eastern  counties,  the  hay  is  put  up  in  large 
oocks  in  the  rick-yard,  or  in  a  corner  of  the  lield  in  which  it 
is  made.  These  being  well  pulled*  very  little  straw  is  required 
for  thatching,  and  that  only  on  the  crown  of  the  cock.  Where- 
as square  rides  have  the  whole  roof  thatched^  consuming  nradi 
straw,  and  causing  expensive  labour. 

As  grass-land  is  invaluable  to  the  arable  farmer,  as  enablin*; 
him  to  keep  more  live  stock,  so  has  it  been  particularly  guaitl- 
ed  by  restrictive  clauses  in  leases.  But  sometimes  old  grass 
becomes  mossy  and  unprofitable.  In  this  case,  a  renewal  of 
the  sward  is  necessary ;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  effec- 
tually performed,  the  land  undergoes  a  preparation  and  course 
of  cropping,  as  has  been  already  detailed. 

The  system  which  has  now  gained  the  title  of  eenvert'Me 
husbandrt/r  that  is,  the  conversion  of  grass  land  into  arable, 
and  its  reconvei*sion  into  grass,  is  no  doubt  an  improvement 
of  the  old  system ;  because  there  is  certainly  much  heavier 
crops  of  com  produced  on  the  newly  broken-up  land  during 
the  transition,  and  when  again  laid  down,  larger  on^  of  grass 
of  the  most  iq[»proved  q;»ecies.  Great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  choice  and  collection  of  the  seeds  of  the  best 
grasses  since  the  publication  of  our  friend  the  late  Mr  G.  Sin- 
clair's llortm  it  r<ninncus  Wofmrnensis,  Farmers  are  now 
well  aware  how  much  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  deal  with  a 
respectable  seedsman,  who  can  serve  them  with  pure  samples 
of  the  sorts  they  want,  and  which  are  most  suitable  for  the 
land  they  cultivate. 

Permanent  pasture  is  advised  to  be  sown  with  the  following 
kinds  and  quantities  of  seeds  per  acre,  vis.  10  lbs.  white  clover, 
3  lbs.  trefoil,  2  lbs.  rib-grass,  and  3  pecks  cock's-foot;  or  instead 
of  the  latter,  1  peck  perennial  rye-grass,  or  3  pecks  meadow- 
fox-tail,  and  1  peck  rough-stalked  meadow-grass.  These  to- 
gether are  a  very  liberal  quantity  for  an  acre ;  but  as  seedling 
grasses  are  subject  to  many  casualties,  erring  on  the  safe  side 
is  commendable. 

Beskles  the  above  species,  there  are  a  few  others  which  are 
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found  in  the  best  pastures,  and  recommended  to  be  sown, 
namely,  smooth-stalked  meadow*  sweet-scouted  vernal,  mea- 
dow fescue^  and  golden  oat-gms. 

Italian  and  seyeral  other  superior  varieties  of  rye-grass 
have  kitely  been  introdnoed  into  cnltivation  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, and  are  by  many  fanners  highly  approved.  The  flesh* 
coloured  clover  introduced  about  the  same  time  has  been  fair- 
ly tried,  but  has  not  realized  the  expectations  entertained  of 
it  as  a  green  forage  plant. 

The  rough  cow-parsnip,  and  Bokhara  and  flesh-coloured 
clover,  as  forage  plants,  have  all  been  tried,  and  all  have  had 
or  still  have  their  admirers ;  but  as  yet  there  are  no  signs  of 
either  being  admitted  into  the  regular  routine  of  fiuming. 

Havinn^  given  an  ouduie  of  the  nsual  proceedings  of  Eng- 
lish farmers  on  the  almost  obsolete  five-course  system,  and  the 
gradual  change  to  the  Norfolk  or  four-course  shift,  I  may  add, 
c<mcerning  the  latter,  that  this  also  begins  to  be  less  populai* 
than  it  was  at  first  It  is  objected  that,  in  this  rotation,  clo- 
ver occurs  too  f^peqnently,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
land  is  everywhere  getting  Hek  of  it,  so  that  a  really  good 
crop  of  clover  is  rarely  to  be  seen.  Changing  the  kinds  of 
clover,  that  is,  substituting  the  white  and  yellow  species  in- 
stead of  the  red  every  alteniate  fourth  year,  is  found  not  to  be 
so  effectual  as  it  was  once  presumed  to  be  ;  and  other  rotations 
have  been  devised,  one  of  which  is  that  suggested  by  the  ex- 
perienced i\lr  Morton  for  light  turnip  soils. 

1.  Tumipa  and  Swedes  on  a  manured  fallow. 

2.  Bailey  and  seeds. 

8.  The  seeds  pastured  with  dieep  or  other  live  stock. 

4.  Second  year  seed,  also  pastured  by  sheep  or  other  do. 

5.  Oats. 

6.  Potatoes,  mangel-wurzel,  beans,  or  winter  tares,  dunged. 

7.  Wheat 

The  superiority  of  this  round  of  cropping  consists  in  there 
bemg  only  three  crops  of  com  taken  in  the  course  of  seven 
years,  and  whksh,  from  tfaeur  so  seldom  occurring,  are  likely  to 
be  extraordinarily  abundant ;  nor  will  the  land  be  exhausted 

of  the  nourishment  corn  particularly  requires,  when  so  seldom 
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called  upon.  The  intervening  crops  nre  either  resting",  cleans- 
ing, or  otherwise  ameliorating  })ro(Uicts,  and.  when  disposed 
of  to  live  stock  at  home,  return  as  great  li  pro^t  in  the  sbape 
of  wool,  mutton,  and  beef,  as  the  eorn  grown  on  the  same 
land  would  have  done  if  oarried  to  market  And,  moreorefy 
the  land  would  be  kept  in  constant  better  heart  and  higher 
state  of  cnltiTatton*  ^ 

Very  little  rye  is  sown,  an  acre  or  two  of  the  wheat  land 
only  being  devoted  to  it,  but  never  admitted  as  an  object  in 
the  rotation.  It  is  an  exhausting  crop,  though  profitable,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  when  the  straw  can  be  sold  to  the  pimiiirs  or 
the  mattress-makers.  Rye«  as  well  as  beie,  is  sometimes  sown 
for  8heep*keep,  but  tares  or  colored  are  mostly  preferred  for 
such  pntpeaes, 

The  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  are  quite  given  up  in  tiie 
south  of  England;  but  there  are  various  districts  in  whi(^ 
saffron  is  grown  for  the  druggists,  as  well  as  liquorice  ;  and  for 
clothiers,  the  teazel,*  ami  poppies  for  the  apothecary  :  all  of 
which  are  as  profitable  as  common  farming,  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  cultivated.  In  some  places,  as  in  the  neighbMr- 
hood  of  Colokeater,  in  the  comity  of  Essex,  many  HurmerB  turn 
their  attention  to  growing  garden  and  agrioaltttral  seeds  ftr 
the  London  seednnenf  wldeh  is  said  to  be  a  profitable  pursuit 
Rape  and  mustard  are  cultivated  in  various  places  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  brank  on  the  light  lands  of  the  south. 

Hops  are  extensively  cultivated  on  the  rich  lands  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Surry  in  the  south,  and  Worcester  and  Gloucester 
shires  in  the  west  In  the  same  counties  the  production  of 
ihiit,  from  the  filbert-nut  up  to  the  lusekms  fig,  are  important 
items  in  the  profits  of  ibrms,  and,  though  all  ef  a  prcearim 
character,  are  still  trusted  to  as  sources  of  income. 

The  circumstances  of  I'lnglish  farmers  are  as  various  as  are 
their  ])(Tsons.  When  untiring  industry  and  steadiness  of  con- 
duct are  united  with  a  competent  capital,  all  may  go  on  well, 
but  capital  without  practical  knowledge  is  very  rarely  sucoem* 
fuL  We  have  witnessed  many  attempts  ef  amateur  iarmera 
to  introduce  iriial  they  called  the  Scotch  eyetem  of  fiurming 
into  England.  Not  only  the  modee  of  ploug^ng  i&d  iowing. 
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reaping  and  mowing,  thatcliing  and  stacking,  &:e.,  Imt  every 
other  adjunct  of  men,  implements,  cattle,  witli  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  boiAie  system,  even  to  aa  old  Ellen  to  sweep 
the  house.   The  low  nominal  rents  of  many  parts  of  England 
were  sednctiTe  to  many  half-informed  Scotch  farmersi  who  too 
eagerly  engaged  English  fams;  hot  when  called  npon  for 
their  quotas  of  tithe,  poor-rates,  chnrch  and  county  rates,  to- 
gether with  the  higher  prices  of  necessaries  and  of  labour, 
they  found  themselves  deceived ;  and  when  they  thought  of 
shielding  themselves  from  the  two  latter  items  of  cost  by  the 
introduction  of  their  o>vn  countrymen  and  customs,  in  this 
tbey  Wire  also  defeated  by  the  desertion  of  their  men  for 
be^er  eofi^pBments  in  the  iiMghbourhood»  and  firesh  inq^orta- 
tions  only  served  to  linger  out  an  attempt  which  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  customs  of  the  country  where  tried,  and  where 
'  it  oonld  not  be  pleasantly  carried  out.    iiut  still  Scotch  farm- 
ing and  Scotch  farmers  are  much  respected  ;  the  tirst,  for  the 
economy  with  which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  second,  for  their 
intelligenee  and  steady  chsracter.   But  in  countries  which 
diffiHT  80  miQch  in  matmers  and  eustoms,  and  partieiilarly  in 
the  modes  of  paying  fhnMsrvants,  the  one  entirely  in  moneyt 
and  the  other  partly  in  money,  Inrt  chiefly  in  provisions,  must 
make  uniformity  in  the  success  of  the  masters,  as  well  as  iu 
the  views,  habits,  and  moral  conduct  of  the  labourers  im- 
possible.    It  often  happens,  from  the  improvident  misma- 
nagement of  the  English  labourer,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  weeky  his  cottage,  if  he  has  a  fiunilyy  contains  none  of  the 
eomlorti  of  a  home  to  him,  no  resouress  ef  eitfaer    meal  or 
mah**  to  lean  upon,  and  only  looking  ftrward  for  Saturday 
night,  to  reoeire  his  ten  or  twelve  drillings,  which  are  mostly 
dissipated  before  he  receives  them.    This  improvidence  has 
been  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  leniency  of  their  old  poor- 
laws,  and  though  these  laws  are  now  more  stringent,  dcpend- 
enoe  upon  the  overseer  will  nrrer  be  obliterated  mrtil  the 
pmnt  feneratieB  has  pasasd  awagr. 

jBngMsh  kboarers  me,  heweyer,  a  most  nsefU  and  hard* 
weridng  olasa  of  men,  and,  when  working  by  the  piece,  inde* 
ftitigable ;  they  excel  in  all  the  vai-ious  labours  of  the  husband- 
man, and  many  of  them  fare  hard  as  well  as  work  hard  merely 
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bocaiisp  thoy  must  have  the  most  costly  food.  Vory  few  of 
them  have  any  educatioa ;  but  the  rising  generation  will  be 
greatly  impfored  in  this  respect,  from  the  more  general  dif- 
fmton  of  dementary  knowledge. 


THE  W0EK6  OF  SIR  HUMPHRT  DAVY  RBLATINO  TO  AORICULTUEB. 

By  CoTHun  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.BJ9.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Agriealtual  Sodely  of  KonSngsbeig,  the  Hbrtieolluil  fiodefy  of  Ibiy- 
land,  Ac. 

Thr  chief  and  most  enlightened  Englifih  fanners  of  the 
commencement  of  the  present  centnry,  were  porluips  liie  fint 
numerous  body  of  cultivators  who  saw  pretty  clearly  the  pro« 

bable  advantages  to  be  derived  by  agriculture  from  the  assist- 
ance of  chemical  investigation.  Several  events  had  mate> 
dally  tended  to  create  this  very  desirable  feeling.  Dr  Priest- 
ley had  just  then  discovered  the  efi'ects  produced  by  the  atmos- 
pheric gases  upon  vegetation  ;  and  other  distinguished  che* 
mists,  ezdted  by  his  example,  had  sucoessfnlly  entered  i^on 
the  same  important  field  of  researdi.  The  celebrated  Arthur 
Young,  too,  with  but  very  imperflBct  materials,  and  but  a  yery 
slight  chemical  knowledge,  had  attempted  to  apply  some  of 
these  discoveries  to  the  operations  of  the  field.  Other  creat 
agriculturists,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
and  Lord  Leicester,  with  still  less  knowledge  of  chemistry 
than  Arthur  Young,  endeaToured  to  follow  in  the  same  judi- 
ciojBS  ooune  of  combining  practice  with  science.  And  if  these 
great  benefactors  of  their  country  attauied  greater  success 
than  Arthur  Young,  it  was  chiefly  because,  with  more  power- 
ful means  at  command,  they  attended  to  fewer  objects  at  the 
.  same  time — were  not  so  often  diverted  away  from  great  ob- 
jects by  novel  attempts,  as  the  ever  restless,  energetic  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

It  was  to  such  men  as  these  that  the  fanner  b  indebted  for 
the  agricultural  chemistry  of  Dayy ;  for  if  they  had  not  sup- 
ported him  so  nobly  as  they  did,  those  ezceUent  lectures^ 
which  finally  eonstituted  his  great  work  on  the  Chemistry  of 
Agriculture,  might  never  have  been  delivered*  To  the  Ma- 
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nagcrs,  then,  of  tbe  long  since  departed  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Albemarle  Street,  the  fanner 
must  chie6y  iittribute  the  production  of  a  work  which  still  re- 
mains the  most  scientific  and  systematic  diemieal  wofk  on 
agriculture. 

No  man  could  have  been  chosen  better  fitted  for  such  a  task 
than  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  With  talents  of  the  higlicst  order, 
he  approached  the  investigation  of  the  many  mysteries  of  vege-* 
tation  with  all  the  cool  caution  of  the  philosopher.  Possessing, 
too,  as  he  did,  an  utter  contempt  for  mere  verbiage,  he  felt, 
and  he  felt  truly,  that  the  great  object  he  had  in  view — ^that 
of  bringing  the  resomrces  of  science  to  the  assistance  of  the 
cultivator— would  be  best  accomplished  by  aydding  all  tech- 
nical language,  all  that  even  approached  the  jargon  of  the 
alchemists.  He  laboured  to  be  understood  by  the  mass- 
by  those  whom  his  agricultural  chemistry  was  intended  to 
assist;  and  with  what  success,  let  his  admirable  work  on 
agricultural  chemistry  bear  witness.  It  is  to  that  volume  that 
this  paper  will  be  chiefly  devoted,  atthougb  I  feci  it  would  be 
a  grateful  task  to  follow  him  through  all  his  brilliant  career 
as  a  chemical  philosopher — ^to  mark  his  triumphs  in  chemical 
discovery — his  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  science  of  ehe- 
mistr}',  of  the  manufacturers  of  his  country,  of  the  miner,  and 
of  many  other  classes.  These  great  and  numerous  achieve- 
ments  have  been  carefully  noted  in  the  biographical  sketches, 
by  his  brother  Dr  John  Davy,  and  Dr  Paris.  It  is  to  these 
works  that  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  the  brief  notices  which 
I  shall  insert  in  this  essay. 

.  Davy  was  born  at  Penzance  in  1778;  and  from  an  early 
period,  it  seems,  afforded  another  illustration  of  the  common 
observation,  that  the  boy  is  usually  the  epitome  of  the  man. 
From  his  very  youthful  days  he  had  a  love  of  research — was 
warmly  attached  to  chemistry  and  geolc^y— 4oved  disputation 
of  all  kinds^elighted  in  fishmg— never  could  succeed  in 
learning  the  military  exercise — had  not  the  slightest  ear  for 
music,  yet  wrote  poetry.  Apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  Pen- 
zance, he  tried  experiments  of  all  kinds,  utterly  regardless  of 
danger,  even  on  explosive  mixtures,  which,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  endangered  all  the  bottles  of  the  dispensatory.  He 
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owed  tlirougli  life  but  little  to  good  fortune.  He  had  indeed 
many  difficulties  to  encounter  before  be  became  celebrated  as 
a  chemist ;  and  it  is  to  the  late  Davies  Gilbert  that  the  farmer 
Is  perhaps  indebted  for  Humphry  Davy.  For  the  late  excel- 
lent President  of  the  Royal  Society  was  the  first  who  dis- 
covered and  successfully  encouraged  the  talents  of  the  yonng 
philosopher.  Through  the  patronage  of  this  gentleman,  Davy 
was  engaged  by  the  late  Dr  lieddoes  as  an  ikisistant  at  the 
Pneumatic  Institution  at  Bnstol,  where  he  speedily  became 
distinguished,  and  from  whence  he  was  chosen  at  first  an  as- 
sistant, and  afterwards  Pro^sor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  Albemarle  Street.  At  Bristol,  it  ha«  Icon  well 
remarked,  Davy's  poetical  imagination  displayed  itself  with 
all  the  luxuriance  of  youth  ;  in  fact,  in  his  early  career  with 
Dr  Beddoes,  both  of  these  zealous  philosoplu  rs  too  often  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  led  away  by  their  ardent  imaginations 
to  the  adoption  of  hasty,  ill -digested  theories — an  error  which 
Davy  ever  afterwards  carefully  guarded  against  with  a  success 
which  more  modem  authors  on  agricultural  chemistry  have 
not  always  attained.  Davy,  in  aflter  lii^,  was  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  these  mistakes.  He  gracefully  alluded  to  them 
in  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  Roval  Institution,  when  he  ob- 
served  to  his  brilliant  and  crowded  audience — After  what  has 
been  said,  it  will  be  useless  to  enter  tipon  an  examination  of  any  of  those 
theories  whicli,  assinninjr  for  their  foundation  the  connection  of  life  with 
respiration,  have  attempted  to  prove  that  oxygen  is  the  principle  of  life, 
and  that  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  phenomena  of  perception  arise 
from  the  action  of  conunon  jjinvitating' substances  upon  each  other.  Such 
theories  are  the  dreams  (»f  uiihiinployed  f^^c  nlus,  which  the  light  of  ex- 
periment and  observation  hns  never  conducted  to  truth,  and  arc  merely 
a  colU  ction  of  terms  derived  from  known  phcnomcua,  aud  applied  by 
loose  analopfies  to  unknown  thinps." 

It  was  in  ISOl  that  Daw  became  assistant  lecturer  in  che- 
mistry  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  an  aj)pointment 
from  whence  may  be  dated  the  commencement  ut'  bis  highly 
useful  and  brilliant  career*-  From  the  first,  however,  he  la- 
boured under  many  personal  disadvantages  he  was  ever  ex- 
ceedingly timid,  and  had  long  an  awkwardness  of  manner* 
which  he  with  difficulty  overcame.  Dr  Paris  alludes  to  these 
drawbacks  on  his  early  success,  when  he  says : — "  His  uncouth 
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appearance  ami  aiUlress  subjectoil  him  to  man}-  rnortlfieations  on  his  ar- 
rival in  London.  There  w.'is  a  smirk  on  his  countcnanct*,  ami  a  portness 
in  his  manner,  which,  although  arising  from  the  perfect  simplicity  of  his 
mind,  were  considered  lis  indicating  an  unbecoming  confidence.  John- 
son, the  publisher,  w;ts  in  the  custom  of  giving  weekly  dinners  to  the  more 
distinguished  authors  and  literarj*  stars  of  the  day.  Davy,  soon  after  his 
appointment,  was  invited  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  but  the  host  ac- 
tually considered  it  necessary  to  explain,  by  way  of  apology,  to  his  com- 
pany, the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  introduce  into  their  society 
•  penoB  of  S'-ch  humble  pretentkilit.  At  this  dinner  a  circumstance  oc- 
curredj  which  must  have  been  Tery  mortifying  to  tlic  young  philosopher. 
FuseH  was  present  aod>  as  usual,  highly  energetic  upon  vaiions  passages 
of  beau^  in  the  poets>  when  Davy  most  unfortunately  observedj  Uwt 
there  wne  passagti  in  Milton  whieh  he  nenret  oould  undenland.  *  Very 
Ukaly,  very  VOaHj,  Sir/  leplisd  tlie  artist  in  bis  biond  Qecmu  aeecnt* 
<  hut  I  am  sure  that  is  not  IfUton's  fimlt.' (i)r  iWs,  vol  i.  p.  121.) 

It  was  about  this  time  tlmt  bis  old  and  long  attaehe<l  friend 
Poole,  of  NetUer  Stovvey,  when  describing  Davy,  mentions 
the  first  attention  wbicb  he  paid  to  agriculture  ;  he  remarks, 
**  1  recollect  on  our  first  aoquaintaiice,  he  Icnew  bat  little  of 
the  practice  of  agriculture.  I  was  at  that  time  a  consider- 
able fanner,  and  very  fond  of  the  oeenpation.  Daring  his 
yisits  in  those  days  I  waB  at  first  something  like  his  teacher, 
but  my  pupil  soon  became  my  master  both  in  theory  and 
practice." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr  Poole,  dated  in  May  1803,  I  find  the  first 
allusion  to  his  proposed  agricultural  works.  He  says, — "  When 
my  agricultural  lectures  are  finished,  I  propose  to  visit  Parisi 
and  perhaps  GettcTa.  Often,  very  often,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tomnlts  of  the  moHttude  in  this  great  city  has  my  spirit 
turned  in  quietness  and  solitude  towards  yon.  I  hope  soon 
to  see  you  in  S()niei*setsbire,  where  we  may  worship  nature 
and  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  nature  in  your  green  fields,  and 
under  your  tranquil  sky." — Pr  Parity  vol.  i.  p.  177.  Thesie 
lectures  were  from  the  fii*st,  it  appears,  very  popular ;  many 
brief  notices  of  them  attest  this  £sct.  Thus  in  the  manuscript 
notes  of  Arthur  Yonng,  is  inserted  this  note,  '*M^l^.  1803« 
Two  leetoras  by  Mr  Davy  have  taken  ptMse,  and  been  Tory 
welt  attended.  .They  (the  Board  of  Agricnltore  !)  intend  re- 
taining him  b}  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-yeai* — a  very 
good  plan.**    There  is,  according  to  l)r  Paris,  at  Bi-adfield 
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Hall  (onoo  the  ivsidonce  of  Arthur  \  nunc:),  «  small  quaiin 
pamphlet  of  fourteen  pa;4:es,  entitled,  *'  Outlines  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  agriculture  to  be  delivered  before 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1803/'  This  was  evidently  only 
printed  for  private  circulation  amongst  the  members.  At  the 
same  time,  Davy  printed  a  small  pamphlet  containing  an  ex- 
planaticju  of  the  terms  used  in  chemistry  for  the  instruction  of 
those  anlo^^,^•^t  his  audience  who  had  not  particularly  directt'd 
their  attention  to  the  science.  The  first  lecture  was  delivered 
on  Tuesday,  May  10,  and  five  others  on  the  succeeding  Tues- 
days and  Fridays.* 

The  mass  of  interesting  ikcts  which  Davy  illustrated  in 
those  celebrated  lectures  speedily  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Hoard  of  As^culture.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  April  1806, 
when  reviewinf]^  the  various  objects  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  lk)ard  had  been  directed,  remarked, — "  h\  tlic  year  1802, 
when  niy  Lord  Carringtoii  was  in  the  chair,  tlic  Board  rcsolvcil  to  direct 
the  atluQtion  of  a  celebrated  lecturer,  Mr  Davy^,  tu  agricultural  subjects, 

*  His  connection  w  ith  tho  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  Dr  Pxuris,  necefi- 
sarily  brought  Davy  in  <  ontact  with  tho  practical  agi'icuUuri!>ts  and  capital- 
ists of  the  day.  with  n^any  of  whom  he  formed  friendsliipii  whic  h  lastod 
through  life.  With  Lord  Leiec»ter  he  became  well  ucquainted,  uud  gene- 
rally fimued  one  of  the  party  at  his  nimttal  sheep-shearing.  Ue  was  also  a 
iyeqaent  rioitor  at  Wobiini^  and  receiTed  from  the  Doke  of  Bedfoid  the 
means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  submii  to  (ho  test  of  pnctace  Tanous 
theories  which  his  sdence  had  suggested.  In  tho  print  of  '*the  Wobom 
Sheep-Shearing,*'  published  in  1811  by  Gamid,  No.  76  reptosenta  Dary. 
Ue  is  standing  in  a  listening  attitude  behind  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  who 
is  conversing  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  Arthur  Young. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  formed  an  iiitiin;ite  friendship  with 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  wlio  allotted  to  him  a  considerable  portion  of 
fpround  near  his  villa  at  Kochainpton.  where,  under  his  sole  directi(m,  nu 
inerous  experiments  were  trie<l,  many  of  which  proved  highly  successful, 
and  i^terwards  served  for  (he  illustration  of  various  subjects  in  his  iigri* 
cuUnral  Cbeniistiy.  Davy  also  was  (bo  friend  and  cons(an(  visitor  of  the  late 
T.  A.  Knigb(  at  Downton,  where  ho  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  fishing  for 
gny  ling  in  a  rety  qnie(  philosophical  manner.  **  In  (he  familiar  conrer- 
saliona  of  thtse  friendly  visits,"  remarks  Mr  Knigh(y  **  he  always  appealed 
(o  mo  (o  be  a  moch  OMHre  extraonUnaiy  being  (baa  even  his  wriUngn  and 
vast  discoveries  woald  have  led  mo  to  suppose  him  :  r^nd  in  (he  ex(en(  of 
intellectual  powers,  I  shall  ever  think  (ba(  he  lived  and  died  widioni  an 
^uaL*'— C^r  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  32:i.) 
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and  io  the  foUowiDgyear,  during  the  prcsldenoyof  Lord  Slioflield,  he  fint 

delivered  to  tlic  members  of  this  institution  a  course  of  lectures  on  tlie 
chemistry  of  agriculture.  The  plan  lias  succeeded  to  tlic  extent  which 
miglit  have  been  expected  from  the  abilities  of  the  geutlcmau  engaged  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  The  lectures  have  liitlicrto  been  exclusively  ad- 
dressed to  members  of  the  Bonrtl  ;  but  to  such  a  (h  o  rcc  of  perfection  have 
they  arrived,  that  it  i>-  well  worthy  of  ctjnsidcrntion  whether  tlicv  oiip-ht 
not  to  be  [,'iven  to  a  lari^cr  auilience.  If  sucli  aii  iilea  »net  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Board,  a  hall  might  be  procured  for  that  purpose,  or  a 
6pccial  course  of  h  ctures  read  in  this  room  exclusively  for  strangers." 

'*  Dav\/'  cDiilinues  I)r  Paris,  v(»l.  i.  p.  180,  would  appear  to  have 
been  very  early  impressed  \\'\{\\  the  importance  of  eheniistrv,  in  its  va- 
rious applieatioiis,  to  agricuUiire.  Allusions  are  constantly  made  to  it  in 
Lis  letters  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  liis  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philo- 
flopbical^  chiefly  concerning  nitrous  oxide  (the  laughing  gas),  he  glances 
at  thif  department  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  and  observes,  that  'al- 
though it  is  immediately  connected  with  the  art  upon  which  we  depend 
for  subeistenocj  it  hat  been  but  little  investigated.'  ** 

The  substance  of  these  highly  important  lectures  were  pub- 
lished in  an  octavo  volume  in  1812,  with  the  title,  "  Kle- 
ments  of  Ai^riciilttiral  Chemistry,  in  a  course  of  lectures 
for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,"  He  slightly  notices  the  his- 
tory of  these  lectures  in  liis  preface,  when  he  says, — "  During 
ten  years,  since  1802,  I  have  had  the  honour,  every  session,  of  deliver- 
ing courses  of  lectures  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  have  en- 
deavoured at  all  times  to  follow  in  them  the  progress  of  chemical  dis- 
covery; they  have,  therefore,  varied  every  year;  and  sucli  is  the  rapidi- 
ty with  which  cliemi>try  is  extending,  that  some  alteration;*  and  im- 
provements were  rencU  rcd  necessary  at  the  time  they  were  preparing 
for  the  press.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,"  he  adds,  lias  enabled  me  to 
stamp  a  value  upon  tins  work,  by  pernntting  nie  to  adtl  to  it  the  results 
of  the  experiments  instituted  by  his  Orjicc  upon  the  quantity  of  produce 
aflbrded  by  the  different  grasses'*  alluding  to  the  report  of  the  laborious 
and  valuable  experiments  long  carried  on  in  the  gniss  garden  at  Wo- 
bum,  by  the  late  George  binclair,  which  form  the  appendix  to  hiis 
volume). 

Throughout  this  valuable  work,  there  is,  as  T  have  already 
observed,  an  evident  anxiety  displayed  by  the  author  to  be 
clear,  cautious,  and  practical.  "  An  ethereal  clearness  of 
style/'  says  Dr  Paris.  a  simplicity  of  language,  and,  above 
all,  a  freedom  from  technical  expression,  which  render  his 
philosophical  memoirs  iit  studies  and  models  for  all  future 
chemists."    That  he  laboured  hard  to  atlaiu  ih\t>  biuiplicity  of 
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language  is  evident  from  what  he  remarks  in  liis  **  I/ast  Days 
of  a  Philosopher.*'  In  detailing  the  results  of  experiments, 
and  in  giving  them  to  the  world,  the  chemical  philosopher 
should  adopt  the  simplest  style  and  manner ;  he  will  avoid  all 

ornaments,  as  something  injurious  to  his  subject,  and  should 
bear  in  mind  the  saying  of  the  first  Kin<;  of  Cireat  Britain,  re- 
specting a  sermon  which  was  excellent  in  doctrine,  but  over- 
charged with  poetical  alkisious  and  figurative  language,  *  that 
tlie  tropes  and  metaphors  of  the  speal&er  were  like  the  brilliant 
wildflowers  in  a  field  of  com,  very  pretty,  but  which  did  very 
much  hurt  the  com.*  ** 

The  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  is  divided  into  eight 
sections  or  lectures,  each  of  which  will  well  repay  the  often- 
repeated  perusal  of  the  farmer,  for  he  may  find  in  these  va- 
luable researches,  not  only  an  explanation  of  most  of  the  agri- 
cultural processes  he  is  daily  witnessing,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  be  may  hence  derive  valuable  suggestions  for 
either  the  adoption  of  better  modes  of  tillage  or  for  the  pro- 
fitable variation  of  others  with  which  he  has  long  been  ac- 
quainted. Agricultural  chemistry,  in  fact  as  Davy  himself 
defines  it,  includes  too  many  questions  with  regard  to  vegeta- 
tion, not  to  be  highly  interesting  to  the  cultivator,  for  *'  It  li.is 
for  its  objects  all  tliosc  cliangvs  in  the  arniii>^onicnts  of  matter  connected 
with  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  plants  ;  the  comparative  values  of 
their  produce  as  food  ;  the  constitution  of  soils ;  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  enriched  by  manure,  or  rendered  fertile  by  thediflcrent  processes 
of  cultivation.  Inquiries  of  such  a  nature  cannot  but  be  intcrestiiiq:  and 
important  both  to  the  theoretical  aqriculturiRt  and  to  tlie  j>ractieal  fanner. 
To  the  first  they  are  necessary  in  supplyins^  most  of  tlic  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  tlicory  of  the  art  depends.  To  the  second  they 
are  useful  in  affording  simple  and  easy  experiments  for  directing  his  la- 
boun,  and  for  enabling  him  to  pursue  a  certain  and  systematio  plan  of 
improvenient.  It  ii  scarcdyx  in  fiict,  pooible  to  enter  upon  any  investi- 
gaiion  in  agrieultme  without  finding  it  oonncoted,  mora  or  lew^  with 
doctrines  or  elacidatioos  derived  from  chemislry." 

Davy  had  heard  theoften-repeated  trite  objections  to  the  union 
in  agriculture  of  science  with  practice,  and  lie  felt  the  primary 
impoitanee  of  removing  these  once  po])ular  objections.  In 
his  opening  lecture,  therefore,  he  told  his  readers  very  truly* 
when  speakiug  of  agriculture,  that  "  ibis  art  will  advaooe  with  ia« 
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pidity  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  exact  in  ils  method!?.  As  in  physical 
rescorciies  the  causes  shouhl  l)c  considered, — a  diUVrcncc  in  the  re- 
sults may  be  produced  even  by  the  fall  of  half  an  inch  of  rain,  more  or 
less,  in  tin-  course  of  a  season,  or  a  few  degrees  of  tenipcnitiire,  or  even 
b^^  a  slight  difierciice  in  the  sub.^oil,  or  in  tlie  inclination  of  the  land. 

"  It  is  no  unusual  oi  c nrrencu  for  persons  who  argue  in  favour  of  practice 
and  experience  to  coiulemn,  generally,  ftll  attempts  to  improve  agricul- 
ture by  philosophical  iaquirics  aud  chcmicil  methods.  That  much  vague 
speculation  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  those  wlto  liavo  liglitly  taken 
up  agrioiiltural  cfaemiitiy  it  ia  impossible  to  deny.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  number  of  cbaoget  rung  upon  a  string  of  technical  terns,  such, 
as  oxygen,  bydrogcD,  carbon,  and  asoto,  as  if  the  science  depended 
upon  words  rather  than  upon  tbbgt ;  but  this  is  in  Ikct  an  aigument  for 
the  Bcocssity  of  the  establishment  of  just  principles  of  chemistry  on  the 

Sttl^Ct. 

"  It  haa  been  said,  and  undoubtedly  with  great  truth,  that  a  philosoplii- 
cal  chemist  would  most  piobably  make  a  yretj  unprofitable  business  of 
Iknniag ;  and  this  certamly  would  be  the  case  if  he  were  a  mere  philoeo- 
phical  cben^t,  and  unless  he  hud  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  practice 
of  the  art,  as  well  as  to  the  theory.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
he  wotild  be  a  more  successful  agriculturist  than  a  person  equally  unin- 
itiated in  farming,  but  irniornnt  of  chemistry  altogether,  his  science,  as  for 
as  it  went,  would  be  useful  to  him* 

"  In  proportion  as  science  advances,  all  tlic  principles  become  less  com- 
plicated, and  consecpieutly  more  useful.    Aud  it  is  then  that  their  ap- 
]>lieation  is  most  advanta;i^cou-ly  made  to  the  arts.    The  common  la- 
bourer can  never  be  enli;,ditcne(l  by       ^mcral  doctriiu  s  of  pliilosojihy, 
but  he  will  not  refuse  to  adopt  any  practice  of  ilu-  utilUy  i  f  which  he  is 
fully  convinced,  becatise  it  is  founded  upon  tho>r  prim  ipU  s.    The  mari- 
ner can  trust  to  the  compass  though  he  may  lie  wholly  unaeipiainted  w  ith 
the  diiei>vcrit  ji  of  (lilbert  on  magnetism.    The  dyer  will  usf  his  bleach- 
ing liquid  even  though  he  U  perhaps  ignorant  not  only  of  the  constitu- 
tion but  even  of  the  name  of  the  substance  on  wLith  its  j  nwcrs  de- 
pend.   The  great  purpose  of  chemical  Investigation  in  an^rii  ulture  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  the  discovcrj'  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 
But,  to  this  end,  general  scieutlQc  principles  and  practical  knowledge  arc 
alike  neeessaiy.  The  germs  of  discovery  are  often  found  in  rational 
speculations ;  aud  utdustry  is  never  so  efficacious  as  when  assisted  by 
science.   There  is  no  idea  more  unfounded  than  that  a  great  devotion  of 
time,  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  general  chemistiy,  are  necessary  for  pur- 
suing experiments  on  the  nature  of  soils  or  the  properties  of  manures. 
Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  discover  whether  a  soil  effbrvesoii!,  or 
changes  colour,  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  or  whether  it  bans  when 
heated,  or  what  weight  It  loses  by  heat  |  and  yet  these  sample  indioatioas 
may  be  of  great  uuportaneo  in  a  sy»tcm  of  cultivation.  The  expense 
ronnectcd  with  chemical  inquiries  is  cxtiemcly  trifling*Hi  small  closet  is 
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sufficient  for  cuiituiuing  all  the  materials  required.  The  most  important 
experiments  maybe  made  by  mc^ns  of  a  small  portable  apparatus  ;  a 
few  phials,  a  few  ac  ids,  a  lamp  and  erucible,  arc  all  that  is  necessary. 
It  undoubtedly  happens  in  agricultural  chcmiefd  experiments  conducted 
after  the  most  refined  theoretical  views,  that  there  are  many  instances  of 
Ikilure  for  one  of  success ;  and  this  is  inevitftble  from  the.capricious  and 
unoerteiQ  natuie  of  the  causes  that  opetate,  and  ftom  the  imposribUitj  of 
caloaUting  on  all  the  cireumstaBees  that  may  interfbre ;  but  dua  is  fitt 
from  proving  the  inutility  of  such  trials.  One  happy  result  which  en 
generally  improve  the  methods  of  cultivation  is  ifofth  the  labour  of  a 
whole  life,  and  an  unnieeessful  experiment  well  observed,  mutt  establish 
some  truth  or  tend  to  remove  some  prejudice.  Discoveries  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  are  not  merely  for  the  time  and  countiy  in  which 
they  are  developed,  but  they  may  be  considered  as  extending  to  futncc 
ageSj  and  as  ultimately  tending  to  benefit  the  whole  human  laoe ;  as  af* 
fording  subsistence  for  genemtions  yet  to  come,  as  multiplying  life,  and 
not  only  multiplying  life,  but  likewise  pioviding  for  its  enjoyment." 

It  was  in  such  language  that  Davy  ardently  labored  in  his 
opening  lecture,  to  convince  the  cultivators  of  his  country  of 
the  importance  of  calling  to  their  assistance  the  aid  of  the 
chemist.  His  labours  in  this  respect  were  not  unsuccessful  ; 
and  althouj^h  he  wns  the  first  who  produced  u  work  on  the 
chemistry  of  agriculture,  and  had  in  consequence  no  prece- 
dent to  guide  him  in  the  arrangement  of  his  valuable  mate* 
rials,  yet  he  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent  in  convincing 
the  farmer  of  the  value  of  the  research,  induced  many  to  ob«* 
tun  a  general  knowledge  of  chemical  truths,  and  impressed  a 
still  more  numerous  body  of  fanners  with  the  importance  of 
the  theme.  And  even  this  consummation  was  attended  with  verv 
considerable  advantages  to  agriculture,  for,  by  this  means,  a 
ready  attention  was  obtained  for  future  chemical  investiga- 
tors,  in  the  same  great  and  invaluable  field  of  research — and 
this,  as  a  natural  consequence,  excited  fresh  exertions,  for  the 
chemical  philosopher  now  felt  that  he  was  not  labouring  ni  a 
barren  soil,  that  his  experiments  would  not  be  unheeded,  or 
their  importance  underrated,  but  that  they  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  closely  examined,  and  carefully  repeated  by  a  nume- 
rous and  accomplished  body  of  agriculturists. 

Having,  in  his  first  section,  succeeded  so  clearly  in  demon- 
strating the  important  aid  which  might  be  derived  from  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  the  improvement  of  the  cultiva- 
tor's processes,  Davy  proceeded  practically  to  apply  the  facts 
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and  the  doctrines  of  vegetable  cheniibtry ;  and,  to  this  end, 
he  advanced  in  the  most  systcinatio  manner,  yet  employ- 
ing on  all  occasions  the  most  fiuniliar,  easily  understood,  lan- 
guage. In  his  second  section,  therefore,  he  examines  what  is 
in  fiict  the  foundation  of  all  TCgetable  chemistry,  the  effects 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  general  powers  of  matter, 
meaning  by  this,  chemical  attraction  or  gravity,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  and  also  the  undecomposed  or  simple  substances 
found  in  vegetables,  with  the  laws  of  their  combinations  and 
arrangements. 

In  this  lecture,  which  abounds  with  highly  interestmg  and 
skiUnlly  arranged  matter,  the  agriculturist  will  find  no  in- 
comprehensible sentences,  no  alchemy,  no  mystic  symbols,  or 

algebraical  calculations,  to  retard  or  disgust  him.  Davy  threw 
aside  all  these,  and  spoke  in  the  languaij^e  of  a  philosopher,  in 
simplicity  ;  and  as  if  he  indeed  wished  the  farmers  of  his  coun- 
try to  understand  him,  he  combated  zealously  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  thing  difficult  to  be  understood  in  chemistry.  He 
•thus  concludes  his  second  chapter: — "  For puninmr  such  experi- 
ments on  tliA  composition  of  bodies  as  m  connected  wiA  agriculUiral 
chemiitiy,  a  few  only  of  the  undeoomposed  Bubstances  an  necessary ; 
and  amongst  the  oompoondod  bodies,  the  common  acids,  the  alkalies, 
aad  the  eartbs,  ate  the  most  essential  substances.  The  elements  Ibund  in 
vegetables,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  introductory  lecture,  are  very  few. 

"  The  doctriae  of  definite  proportions,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  follow* 
ing  lectures,  will  assist  ns  in  ^uning  just  views  respeetii\g  the  composi- 
tion of  plants  and  the  economy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  the  same 
accuracy  of  weight  and  measure,  tlie  same  statical  results  which  depend 
upon  the  uniformity  of  tlie  laws  that  govern  dead  matter,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected in  operations  where  the  powers  of  life  are  concerned,  and  where 
a  diversity  of  organs  and  of  functions  exist^^.  The  cl.'isses  of  definite 
inorganic  bodies,  even  if  we  include  all  the  crystalline  arrangements  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  are  few  compared  with  the  forms  and  substances 
belonging  to  animated  nature.  Life  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  all  its 
productions,  the  power  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  conil)iiiatii)n  and  de- 
composition, are  subservient  to  it.  a  few  elenienLs  by  the  dive^^:ity  of 
their  arrangement  arc  made  to  form  the  most  dificrent  substances,  and 
similar  substances  are  produced  from  compound^  which,  when  supeifi- 
eklly  examined,  appear  endrely  ^fkstent,** 

Davy  was  thus  evidently  aware  of  the  caution  necessary  to 
be  exercised  by  the  chemist  when  he  is  examining  the  chemi- 
cal operations  incessantly  carrying  on  iu  living  matter  he  hud 
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investigated  those  mth  the  most  anzioas  attention,  during  a 
long  and  brilliant  career ;  but  be  erer  approached  the  theme 
with  extreme  caution,  and  expressed  himself,  when  dwelling 
upon  it,  with  the  humble  and  graoeinl  simplicity  of  the  true 
philosopher.  It  was  ever,  however,  a  subject  of  interest  with 
him.  Thus,  in  his  last  work,  entitled  "  Consolations  in  Travel, 
6r  the  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher,"  written  as  it  were  on  his 
deathbed,  be  observed,  p.  193, — "  In  physics  and  in  chemis- 
try, the  science  of  dead  matter,  we  possess  many  facts  and 
a  few  principles  or  laws,  bat  wheAever  the  functions  of  life 
are  considered,  thongfa  the  faots  are  nnmerous,  yet  there  is, 
as  yet,  scarcely  any  approach  to  general  law ;  and  we  must 
usually  end  where  we  begin,  by  confessincf  our  entire  igno- 
rance ;**  and  when,  in  anotlier  place,  alluding  to  some  theo- 
ries which  had  been  propounded  by  way  of  exi)lainiug  these 
difficulties,  he  remarked  very  truly,  "  such  notions  are  unphilu- 
sophioal  and  the  mere  substitution  of  unknown  words  for  un- 
known things*'* 

The  third  section  of  the  Elements  of  Agricultnral  Chemis- 
try comprehends  the  organization  of  plants  and  their  con- 
stituents ;  the  substances  detected  in  the  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  seeds.  In  this  chapter,  he  brings  together  every 
fact,  every  experiment  which  be  deemed  likely,  in  this  branch 
of  his  subject,  to  interest  the  fanner*  Examines  in  detail  not 
only  the  purely  vegetable  substances,  sndi  as  starch,  sugar, 
gum,  vegetable  adds,  &c.,  but  all  the  substances  found  in 
plants,  such  as  the  earths,  alkalies,  metallic  oxides,  salts,  &c. 
He  adds  also  the  analysis  of  several  of  the  commonly  culti- 
vated crops  of  the  farmer,  and  offers  many  valuable  suggeii- 
tions  for  their  increased  production. 

The  fourth  section  of  "  the  Elements^'  is  devoted  to  the 
chemical  examination  of  the  soil, — its  analysis,  use,  the  rocks 
or  strata  by  whose  decomposition  it  is  found,  and  on  which  it 
rests,  and  lastly,  of  its  improvement  There  is  hardly  a  page 
of  this  valuable  lecture  that  does  not  afibrd  ample  materials 
for  (quotation  ;  i'or  here  Davy  having  ceased  to  he  surrounded, 
as  in  the  previous  section,  with  the  many  mysterious  processes 
uf  living  vegetables,  and  treating  only  of  the  eartlis  or  their 
mixtures,  becomes  natiurally  more  clear  in  his  conceptions,  and 
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still  more  pntotical  in  his  suggesUonek  He  wae  ever  anxious 
to  cheer  on  the  young  efaemiet  on  all  ocoasions,  warns  the 
mere  student  in  agrioultural  chemistry  not  to  be  disheartened 
by  their  primary  difficulties.  Thus,  he  says,  p.  174, — *'  In  the 
fiitt  teidf  thai  are  made  by  penons  amequshited  with  cbemiitiy,  they 
■ntt  not  expect  nueh  preoiatoii  of  mult  Many  dilBoulfeiM  will  he  net 
with ;  but,  in  OTeiooming  them,  the  moet  useful  pnctical  knowledge  will 
be  obtained,  and  nothing  is  so  instructivo  in  experimental  science  as  the 
detection  of  mistakes.  In  punning  hit  experiments,  he  wiU  be  continu- 
ally  obliged  to  learn  the  properties  of  the  substances  he  is  employing  or 
acimg  upon ;  and  his  theoretical  ideas  will  be  more  valuable  in  being  con- 
nected with  piactical  operations,  and  acquired  fbr  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covery." 

Davy  was  the  first  who  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the 
insensible  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  to  vegetation,  and  of  tlie 
absorption  of  that  insensible  ni«>ifiture,  by  the  finely  divided 
soils  of  the  cultivator.  He  Inboured  n]8o  to  convince  the  far- 
mer of  the  iujptM  tance  of  pcnunnenlff/  ini})rovin^  their  huids  ; 
and  his  observations  on  this  head,  forming  the  concluding 
ones  of  the  lecture,  can  hardly  be  too  often  studied. 

The  best  natural  soils  arc  tliosc  of  which  the  materials  luivc  becu  de- 
rived from  different  strata,  which  have  been  minutely  divided  by  air  and 
water,  and  arc  intiinatily  blended  together ;  and,  in  improving  soils  arti- 
ficially, the  farmer  cannot  do  better  than  imitate  the  processes  f)f  nature. 
The  materials  necessary  for  the  purpose  are  seldom  far  distant  ;  coarse 
suud  is  often  found  imnicdiately  on  chalk,  and  beds  of  sand  and  gravel 
arc  common  below  cla}-.  TIic  labour  of  improving  the  texture  or  consti- 
tution of  the  soil,  is  repaid  by  a  great  pernumcnt  advantage  ;  less  manure 
is  required,  its  fertility  insured,  and  capital  laid  out  in  this  way  secures 
for  ever  tlic  productiveness,  and  consequently  the  \alue  of  tlic  land." 

Having  elaborately  treated  of  the  properties  of  the  soil,  and 
its  uses  to  vegetation,  Davy,  in  his  fifth  chapter  or  lecture, 
proceeded  to  examine  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  its  influence  on  plants,—* traces  the  progress  of 
vegetation^  from  the  germination  of  the  seed,  throughout  its 
subsequent  growth,  until  it  attains  maturity  and  finally  de- 
cays, very  modestly  hoping  in  his  opening  remarks,  that  the 
pursuit  of  those  important  objects  might  offer  some  objects 
of  practical  use  in  farming,  and  present  some  philosofdiical 
illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  plants  are  noiirishcd»  their 
oi*gans  imfolded,  and  their  functions  developed/' 

111  this  valuable  portion  uf  his  work,  he  not  only  traces  the 
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chemical  phenomena  of  vegetation  developed  in  the  healthy 
pUnt|  but  in  its  diseased  state, — follows  with  much  skill  the 
progress  of  its  diseases,  and  examines  the  more  common  "  pa- 
rasitical plants,"  and  **  the  animal  destroyers  and  tyrants*'  of 
the  yegetable  kingdom.  In  this  important  inTestigation,  the 
well*regalated  mind  of  Davy  could  find  sources  of  consolation 
even  in  the  ravages  of  the  mildew,  or  the  devastations  of  the 
turnip-Hy.  lie  remarked,  in  aUusion  to  these,  "  In  general,  wet 
weather  is  most  faviturahle  to  the  propagation  of  mihlew,  funguses,  rust, 
and  the  small  parasitical  vegetables ;  dry  weather  to  the  hicrease  of  the 
insect  tribes.  Nature,  amidst  all  her  change^,  is  continually  directing 
her  resources  towards  the  production  and  multiplication  of  life,  and  in 
the  wise  and  grand  economy  of  the  whole  system,  even  the  iigcnts  that 
appear  iojorioua  to  the  hopes  and  desttuctive  to  the  comforti  <^  nan,  arc, 
io  hct,  ultimately  connected  with  a  more  exalted  state  of  his  powers 
and  hit  condition.  His  industry  is  awakened,  bis  activity  kept  alive^ 
even  by  the  defects  of  climates  and  season.  By  the  accidents  which  in- 
teifere  with  his  efibrtSj  he  is  made  to  exert  his  talents  to  look  fhrther  into 
futurity,  and  to  consider  the  v^table  kingdom  not  as  a  secure  and  un- 
alterable inheritance,  spontaneously  providing  Ibr  his  wants,  but  as  a 
donbtftd  and  inseeure  possession,  to  be  preserved  only  by  labour,  and  ex- 
tended and  perfected  by  ingenuity." 

In  his  sixth  lecture  he  embraces  the  question  of  manures,  a 

theme  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  the  farmer  of  the  many 
embraced  and  illustrated  by  tlie  science  of  chemistry.  In 
this  valuable  section  he  dwells,  in  his  usual  excellent  cautiotis 
manner,  on  manures  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin-— of  the 
manner  in  which  these  manures  become  the  nonrudunent  of 
the  plant — of  the  fermentation  and  putreiaetion  of  organic 
substances — of  mixed  manare»-«nd  <^  the  general  principles 
with  respect  to  the  use  and  application  of  such  fertilizers. 

Davy  felt  the  great  vahie  of  the  subject  to  the  tiller  of  the 
soil.  "  I  shall  endeavour,"  he  observed,  "  to  lay  down  some 
settled  principles  on  these  objects ;  they  are  capable  of  being 
materially  elucidated  by  the  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
and  1  need  not  dwell  on  their  great  importance  to  farmers." 

Davy  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  a  candour  and  love 
of  truUi,  which  imparts  to  all  his  works  the  highest  value.  If 
he  doubted  the  vahie  of  any  of  his  own  invaluable  discoveries, 
he  was  certain  to  tell  his  readers  liis  real  opinion  ;  if  he  found 
that  he  had  made  crroucouii  or  iucouclusivo  experiments,  he 
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anxiously  confeased  the  fact.  Thus,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
sectioii,  having  formerly  made  use  of  certain  fertilisers  in  tco 
coDoentraled  a  state,  he  thus  gives  the  detail  of  his  errors  (and 
I  the  more  readily  give  the  quotation,  becanse,  the  error  into 
vhich  Davy  was  led  is  precisely  that  which,  in  many  instances, 
I  have  seen  imitated  by  very  excellent  farmers.)  1  found  by 
some  experiiDcnts  made  in  1804  tliui  plants  introduced  into  strong  fresh 
solutions  of  sugar,  mucilage,  tanning  principle^  jelly,  and  other  suhttanoea, 
died ;  but  that  pUmtt  lived  in  the  nve  aolutioni  after  they  had  fnment* 
ed.  At  that  time  I  sappoaed  that  feimentation  waa  neeenaxy  to  prepare 
the  food  of  plants,  hat  I  have  ainoe  found  that  the  deleteiioua  eUhct  of 
the  leeent  vegetable  solutiooa  was  owing  to  their  hebg  too  ooooentiated ; 
in  eonse^uenee  of  which  the  vegetable  organs  were  prohably  clogged  with 
tolid  matter,  and  the  tianspiration  hy  the  leavea  prevented.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  June  in  the  next  year,  I  uacd  aolntiona  of  the  lame  snhatancea, 
but  so  much  diluted  tbnt  there  was  only  about  one  two*hundredth  part 
of  solid  vegetable  or  aDioial  matter  in  tbc  solutions.  Plants  of  mint  grew 
luxuriantly  in  all  these  solutions,  but  lenst  so  in  tbnt  of  tbe  astringent 
matter.  I  watered  someapots  of  grass  in  a  garden  with  the  difi^rent  solu- 
tions separately,  and  a  spot  with  common  water.  The  grass  w.ntcred 
with  sohUlons  of  jvlly,  sugar,  and  mucilage,  grew  most  vigorously,  and 
tbat  watered  witli  tlic  solution  of  the  tanning  principle  grew  better  than 
that  watered  with  coninioii  water/* 

After  briefly  touching  upon  the  chemical  composition  of 
varions  animal  and  vegetable  prin<^les,  and  explaining  how 
the  products  of  their  decomposition  serves  as  food  for  plants, 
he  proceeds  to  touch  upon  the  uses  of  almost  all  the  commonly 
employed  fer^iliaers  in  detail,  for,  as  he  very  truly  remarks, 
**  as  different  manures  contain  different  proportions  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  vegetation,  so  they  require  a  different 
treatment  to  enable  them  to  produce  their  full  effects  in  agri- 
culture." He  dwells  first  upon  the  value  of  green  manures— 
rape-cake,  malt-dust,  sesrweed,  &c. ;  then  speaks  of  dry  straw, 
woody-fibre,  peat,  wood,  ashesb  &c ;  tiien  treats  of  the  animal 
manures,  such  as  fish,  blubber,  bones,  horns,  hair,  woollen- 
rags,  feathers,  blood,  urine,  the  guano,  nightsoil,  dung  of 
fowls,  sheep,  deer,  rabbits,  cattle,  and  examines  the  long 
iQOOted  question  of  the  state  of  putrefaction  in  wlucb  the  dung 
of  the  farm-yard  should  be  applied  to  tlie  soil.  In  this  very 
important  examination,  the  experiments  of  Davy  led  him 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  dung  of  the  farm-yard  should  be 
applied  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  is  eonsistent  with  the  destrue- 
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tion  oi  tlic  >eeds  of  weeds,  and  the  attainment  of  a  tolerable 
(le^^reo  of  neatness  of  tilla^ife,  for,  as  he  remarks,  "  the  excess 
of  formentutiou  tends  to  the  destruction  and  dissipation  of  the 
most  useful  part  of  tlio  manure ;  and  the  ultimate  results  of 
this  process  are  like  those  of  combttstion."'  The  dootrine  of 
the  propur  iqppliealioa  of  mantures  from  organised  snhstanees^ 

he  adds  in  another  plaoe,  «olfeit  an  ilhiatiatkm  of  aatmpoiiaBi  pot 
of  the  eeoncmiy  of  natate,  aad  of  tlio  happy  narib&i  la  whieh  it  it  anaaged. 
The  dcadi  aad  decay  of  aaimal  raheCances  lend  to  molve  eigaaiied  foma 
into  ehemieal  ooastltaeBte ;  and  the  penioions  efflnvia  disengaged  in  ilie 
proeeaa  seem  to  point  out  the  propriety  ef  bniying  them  in  tfie  soil^  where 
thsj  are  fitted  to  beeome  the  food  of  vegetables.  The  fermentation  aad 
putrefiietion  of  organised  snbetaaees  in  the  fiee  atmosphere  are  noxious 
pvDoesseSj  beneath  the  snrlkee  of  the  ground  they  are  salutary  operations. 
In  this  ease  the  food  of  plants  is  prepared  where  it  can  be  used  ;  and  that 
which  would  offend  the  senses  and  bjure  the  health,  if  ttpond,  is  coo- 
vortcd  by  gradual  proeessess  into  fornix:  of  beauty  and  usefuhcss;  the 
foetid  ffns  la  rendered  a  constituent  of  the  aroma  of  the  flower,  and  what 
might  be  poison  becomes  nouiisluneDt  to  animals  nnd  to  man." 

Having  in  the  preceding  chapter  applied  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  organic  manures,  in  his  next  or  seventh 
lecture  he  commences  the  examination  of  those  manures  which 
are  of  mineral  origin,  their  preparation,  and  the  manner  in 
whieh  they  act.  The  last,  chapter,  hideed,  might  be  said  to 
treat  of  those  fertilizers  whose  advantage  to  the  soil  is  merely 
temporary.  This  lecture  includes  those  whose  action  upon  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  permanent.  This  Davy  felt  was  a  more 
difficult  research  than  the  preceding,  when  he  said,  The  coo- 
vernoa  of  matter  that  has  belonged  to  living  structures  into  organized 
forms,  is  a  process  that  can  be  easily  understood ;  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  follow  those  operations  by  which  earthy  and  saline  matters  are  conso- 
lidated in  the  fibre  of  plants,  and  by  which  they  arc  made  subservient  to 
their  functions."  "  Some  enquirers,"  he  adds  (and  Davy  seems  ever  to 
delight  in  alludinjr  to  such  mao^ificent  dreams),  *'  adopting  that  sublime 
generalization  of  the  ancient  philosopher,  tliat  matter  is  the  same  in 
essence,  and  that  the  different  substances  considered  as  elements  by  che- 
mists arc  merely  different  arrangements  of  the  same  indestrueliblc  parti- 
cles, liave  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  principles 
found  in  plant*:  may  be  formed  from  the  substances  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  that  vegetable  life  is  a  process  in  which  bodies  that  the  analytical 
philosopher  is  unable  to  chaogc  or  to  fonu,  arc  constantly  composed  and 
decoiaposed." 

In  this  .section  be  examines  with  much  care  the  action  oi 
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lime,  clialk,  marl,  pypsiini,  i»liosphate  of  lime,  and  other  saiino 
substances,  assigning  to  each  tiiuir  probable  value  as  fertilizers, 
and  assisting  tlie  cultivator  to  a  con*cct  knowledge  of  the  soils 
and  plants  to  which  they  are  severally  the  best  adapted. 

The  eighth  and  eoncloding  lecture  of  this  excellent  work  is 
upon  a  variety  of  important  qneetions^  whieh  eoold  not  be 
strictly  included  within  the  previous  sections, — such  as  on  the 
improvement  of  land  by  paring  and  burning  ;  the  chemistry 
of  this  operuti(jn,  irrigation,  fallowing,  rotation,  &c.  lie  sums 
up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  paring  and  burning 

land  with  his  usual  neatness,-^'^  All  soils  tlmt  contain  too  nmch 

dead  vegetable  fibre,  and  which  consoqucntly  lose  fiNMn  one-tbird  to  one« 
half  of  their  weight  by  incineration,  and  all  such  a«;  contain  their  earthy 
constituents  in  an  impalpable  state  of  divLiionj  that  is,  the  stiff  clays  and 
mails,  are  improved  by  burning ;  but  in  coarse  sanda  or  rich  soils  con» 
taiaing  a  just  mixture  of  the  earths,  and  in  all  eases  in  which  the  texture 
is  already  sufficiently  loose,  or  the  oifsnizable  matter  sufficiently  soluble« 
the  process  of  torrefaction  eiBBOt  be  usefuL"    The  chief  advantage 

of  irrigation,  he  tbooght,  arose  fbom  the  water  preserving  for 
the  grass  an  espial  degree  of  temperature.  The  advantages 
derived  froM  lUlowing  he  seemed  to  think  had  been  overrated ; 
but  it  is  needless  to  particularise  the  many  excellent  observa- 
tions with  wliich  the  lecture  abounds.  Davy  evidently  felt, 
that  he  was  laying  a  noble  foundation  on  which  succeeding 
chemists  might  enlarge,  and  irom  which  future  generations  of 
intelligent  farmers  would  reap  the  advantage.  "  I  hafenow/' 
he  observed,  "  exhausted  all  the  subjeets  of  discQatioa  which  my  expe- 
rience or  information  has  been  able  to  supply  on  the  connection  of  che- 
mistry with  agriculture.  I  venture  to  hope,  that  some  of  the  views  brought 
forward  may  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  Uie  most  important  and 
useful  of  the  arts, — that  the  inquiry  will  be  pursued  by  othcrf,  and  that 
in  proportion  a«  chemical  philosophy  advances  towards  perfection,  it 
will  fifford  new  aids  to  agriculture.  There  are  suthcient  motives  con- 
nected both  with  pleasure  and  profit,  to  encourage  ingenious  men  to  pur- 
sue this  new  path  of  investigation  :  science  cannot  long  be  despised  by 
any  person  as  the  mere  speculation  of  theorists  ;  but  must  soon  be  con- 
sidered by  all  ranks  uf  men  in  its  true-  point  of  view,  as  the  refinement  of 
common  sense,  guided  by  experience,  gradually  substituting  sound  and 
rational  principles  for  vague  popular  prejudices.  The  soil  offers  inex- 
haustible resources,  which,  when  properly  appreciated  and  employed, 
must  increase  our  wealthy  our  population,  and  oar  physical  ftrenglh. 
We  possess  advantages  in  the  use  of  maehineix  and  the  division  of  la- 
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bour  belonging  to  no  oilier  iutioo«  And  the  nme  eneijjy  of  duuncter, 
tbe  auae  extent  of  retouices  whicb  bare  alwayi  diitingabbed  the  people 
of  tbe  Brituh  islands^  and  made  tbem  excel  in  anna,  eonunevo^  letlem^ 
and  pbUotopby*  apply  with  the  bappieit  effect,  to  the  colti?ation  of  the 
earth.  Nothing  ii  imporaible  to  htbonr,  aided  by  ii^nuity.  Tho  trae 
objects  of  tbe  agricnlturiBt  ate  likewiae  thoae  of  the  patriot  Men  "valae 
most  what  they  have  gained  with  eSbit ;  a  Jut  oonfidenoe  in  their  own 
powen  lerolts  from  success, — they  love  their  country  better,  becanse 
they  have  seen  il  improved  by  their  own  talents  and  industry,  and  th^ 
identify  with  their  Interests  the  existence  of  those  institutions  \rhichbave 
afforded  tlicm  security,  independence^  and  tlie  multiplied  eojoymenis  of 
ciyillzcd  life." 

The  appendix  to  the  Elements  of  Agricaltural  Chemistry  is 
composed  of  the*  results  of  the  copious,  aocnrate,  and  elaborate 
experiments  long  carried  on  in  the  grass  garden  at  Wobnm 
Abbey,  by  the  direction  of  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  under  the 

direction  of  the  late  Geoi-fro  Sinclair.  Of  this  appendix  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak,  it  is  the  foundation  on  which 
George  Sinclair  afterwards  produced  his  great  work,  the 
Hortus  Gramineus  Wobnrnensis,  and  should  be  more  strictly 
included  in  the  works  of  Sinclair  than  of  Davy,  whose  chief 
merit  in  this  instance  was  in  the  adoption  of  a  mass  of  h^dy 
valuable  practical  information.  In  quitting  Davy's  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction, 
that  the  volume  is  fraught  with  matter  full  of  interest  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  resting  on  the  most  secure  of  all  founda- 
tions, that  of  chemical  science.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  now  elapsed  since  thb  volume  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  still  the  work  ramains  unexcelled  by  any  similar 
production.  It  is  yet  the  most  dearly  written,  the  most  ra- 
tional, and  therefore  the  most  p(>[)iilar,  treatise  on  the  chemis- 
try of  a^culture. 

Passing  over  the  merely  chemical  labours  and  discoveries 
of  Daw,  which  have  so  well  immortalized  his  name,  we  come 
to  his  work  on  Fly  Fishing,  which  is  entitled  Salmonia.*' 
This  work  was  the  offspring  of  his  last  excursions  in  search 
of  health,  when  his  end  was  approaching, — ^wben  he  was  suf- 
fering in  his  health  from  the  effects  of  long  continued  and 
harassing  chemical  researches  and  other  laborious  efforts,  not 
only  in  ^e  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  but  carried 
on.  and  generally  succe.'^sfully,  in  the  noble  effort  to  serve  the 
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miner  from  destruction, — to  unroll  the  Papyrus  of  Herculu- 
neiun  for  the  senrice  of  litentdre,  to  shield  the  copper  sheath- 
ings  of  the  mariner  from  the  effects  of  corrosion,  and  in  other 
noble  national  objects,  he  told  the  readers  of  this  excellent 
refreshing  little  Tolmne,  which  is  dated  in  September  1828, 
from  I.aybacli  in  Illyria,  that  "  tliese  pages  formed  the  occu- 
pation of  the  author  durim,'  some  months  of  severe  and  dan- 
gerous illness,  when  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  attending  to 
more  useful  studies,  or  of  following  more  serious  pursuits. 
They  constituted  his  amusement  in  many  hours  which  other- 
vise  would  have  been  unoccupied  and  tedious.^^ 

The  lore  of  Davy  for  angling  appears  to  have  bordered  on 
enthusiasm.    He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  suspicion  that 
he  mif^ht  he  ridiculed  for  his  love  of  this  apparently  rather 
ti  irting  pursuit,  and  is  careful  therefore  to  shieUl  liimself  from 
ridicule,  by  quoting  the  authority  of  other  eminent  persons 
yrha,  like  him.  were  devoted  to  this  sport.  Names,  among 
Others — Gay  the  poet ;  Tobin,  the  author  of  the  Honey-Moon ; 
KelBon,  who  even  fished  in  the  Wandle  when  he  had  only  his 
left  arm ;  and  Dr  Paley,  who  was  so  ardently  attached  to  this 
amusement,  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Durlium  on  one  occasion 
inquired  of  him  when  one  of  his  most  important  worlcs  would 
be  finished,  said,  with  great  simplicity  and  good  humour,  "  My 
Lord,  I  shall  work  steadily  at  it  when  the  fiy-fisliing  season  is 
"over,"'  "as  if  this  were  a  business  <^  his  life.   This  defence  of 
•angling  as  it  commences,  so  it  concludes,  his  Salmonia.  Thus^ 
the  following  is  the  last  portion  of  the  work»  whidi  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  carried  on  by  a  party  of  fishermen 

'**  Halieut.—^TUc  most  importAnt  principle^  perhaps^  in  life^  i«  to  Lave  ft 
puisuitj  a  useful  one  if  possible^  and,  at  all  emta^  an  ioiiocent  one ;  and 
'the  scenes  you  have  enjoyed^  the  coateroplatioot  to  which  they  liave  led.' 
•and  the  exercise  in  which  wc  have  indulged»  bave,  I  am  sate,  been  very 
•salataty  to  the  body,  and  I  hope  to  the  mind.  I  have  always  fbond  a 
.peculiar  effect  from  this  kind  of  life.  It  has  appeared  to  bring  me  back 
to  eariy  times  and  Ibelings,  and  to  create  again  die  hopes  and  happiness 
'of  ycuthftil  days. 

n$rieu9.—l  hit  something  like  what  you  desoiibed ;  and^  were  I 
'convinced  that,  in  the  enltivation  of  the  amusement,  these  feelings  would 
ancicase,  I  would  devote  myself  to  it  with  passion,  but  I  fcnr  In  my  ease 
«this  is  impossible.  Ah,  could  I  recover  nny  tl)in<^  like  that  freshness  of 
•mind  which  I  possessed  at  twenty-five,  and  which,  like  the  dew  of  the 
VOL.  XIII.— NO.  MX.  X 
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dftwoiDg  morning,  covered  all  objects  and  nourished  all  tbingt  thai  gteWj 
and  in  which  they  were  more  beautiful,  even  than  in  mid-day  sunshine, 
what  would  I  not  give  !  All  that  I  have  gained  in  an  active  and  not  un- 
profitable life.  How  well  I  remember  that  delightful  season,  when,  full  of 
power>  I  sought  for  power  in  others,  and  power  was  sympathy,  and  sym- 
pathy, power — when  the  dead,  the  unknown,  the  great  of  other  ages  and 
of  distant  places,  were  made,  by  the  force  of  the  imag-ination,  my  com- 
panions and  friendis — when  every  flower  had  the  bloom  and  the  perfume 
of  the  rose,  and  every  spray  or  plant  seemed  either  the  poet's  laurel  or 
the  civic  oak,  which  appeared  to  offer  themselves  as  wreaths  to  adorn  my 
throbbing  brow.  But,  alas,  this  cannot  be  ;  and  even  you  cannot  have 
two  tprmgt  in  life,  though,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  have  fishing  days  in 
which  the  feelings  of  youth  retunij  and  that  your  autumn  has  a  more 
vefnal  ebameter  than  mine. 

Poites. — I  do  not  think  Halieus  had  ever  any  season  except  a  per- 
petual and  <i;^entle  .ipring,  for  the  tones  of  his  mind  have  been  always  so 
quiet,  it  lias  been  so  little  scorched  by  sunshine,  and  so  little  shaken  by 
winds,  that  I  think  it  may  bo  compared  to  that  sempivemal  climate  fabled 
of  the  Hesperides,  where  the  same  trees  produced  at  once  buds^  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  fhiits. 

**  Halieu*. — Nay,  my  friends,  spare  me  a  little,  spare  my  grey  hairs. 
1  have  not,  perhaps,  abused  my  youth  so  much  as  some  of  my  friends, 
but  all  things  tliat  you  have  known  I  have  known ;  and>  if  I  have  not 
been  so  much  sooiehed  by  the  paasiom  from  irhioh  lo  many  of  my  ae- 
qoalntaaees  ba?e  snffned,  I  owe  it  lathor  to  tlia  oonataat  enployacBt  of 
a  labotioua  profeisioii»  and  to  the  cocaitioiis  oalled  for  by  ibe  hopc^  waali, 
and  wishes  of  a  niaf^hmfy,  than  to  any  jnontf  of  my  own,  eidier  mood 
or  eonatitutionaL  For  my  health  I  mi^  thank  my  anoeeton^  after  my 
Ood,  and  I  have  not  squandered  what  was  so  boimtifti]][y  given ;  and 
tboiigfa  I  do  not  espeoly  Uke  our  ardh-patriaroh  Walton,  to  number  ninety 
yearn  and  upwards,  yet  I  hope,  as  long  as  I  eso  eB^ey  in  a  Tonial  day  the 
Vght  and  warmth  of  the  sanbeaau,  still  to  haunt  the  streams,  foOowing 
the  example  of  our  late  venanUe  friend  Benjamin  West,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Acadcuiy,  in  company  with  whom,  when  he  was  an  octo- 
genarian, 1  have  thrown  the  fly,  cauglit  trout,  and  eigoyed  a  delightful 
day  of  angling  and  social  amusement  in  the  shady  green  meadows^  by  the 
b^ght  olear  streHos  of  the  Wandle." 

In  ariung  from  the  perusal  of  Davy's  Salmonia,  wntten  as 

it  is  in  so  simple,  so  refreshing  a  manner,  detailing  facts,  and 
describing  scenery  with  which  the  great  mass  of  readers  have 
but  little  sympathy,  the  same  reflection  steals  over  us  that 
presses  upon  every  reader  of  Izaak  Walton,  viz.,  some  degree 
of  surprise  that  we  can  feel  so  interested  on  sudi  a  theme  ; 
and  yet  we  follow  on  as  if  we  understood  and  practised  the 
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art  it  describes,  or  were  used  to  be  cheered  aud  invigorated 
by  leading  the  harmless  life  of  a  fisherman. 

The  intense  mental  exertions  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
howeyer,  combined  with  the  eSecU  of  a  kngHKmtinued  j^^pli* 
eaftioii  to  chemical  ezperimentBi  made  even  upon  hie  own  re- 
i^ffiitimi  w^  certain  powerfbl,  and  even  cotmtve  gase8»  be- 
gavlDiril»wiiaakawia7etiatheprilneof]i{Se,  upon  a  eon- 
stitatioQ  never  remarkably  robust  Repose  became,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  ;  and  he  finally  left  his  own  country,  in 
search  of  quietude  and  health. 

Davy  aifectingly  alludes  to  this  state  of  his  existenoey  when 
he  Bays,  in  his    Last  Days  of  a  Pliilosopher/'— ^  After  paarfsf 

a  few  months  in  England,  and  enjoying  (as  much  as  I  could  enjoy  any- 
thing) the  society  of  a  few  frieads  who  still  remained  altve,  the  desiie  ot 
travel  again  seized  roe.  I  had  preservedj  amidst  the  wreck  of  time,  one 
htSsng  strong  and  unbroken,  the  love  of  natural  scenery,  and  this  in  ad- 
vanced life,  formed  a  principal  motive  for  my  plans  of  conduct  and  action. 
Of  all  the  climates  of  Europe,  England  seems  to  me  most  fitted  for  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  and  the  least  suited  to  repose.  The  alternations  of 
climate  so  various  and  rapid,  continually  awaken  new  sensations,  and  the 
changes  in  the  sky  from  dryness  to  moisture,  from  the  blue  ethereal  to 
cloudiness  and  fogs,  seem  to  keep  the  nervous  system  in  a  constant  state 
of  disturbance.  In  the  mild  climate  of  Nice,  Naples,  or  Sicily,  where 
even  in  winter  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine  in  the 
open  air  beneath  palm-trees,  or  amidst  evergreen  groves  of  orange-trees, 
covered  with  odorous  fruit  aud  sweet-scented  leaves,  mere  existence  is  a 
pleasure,  and  even  the  pains  of  disease  are  sometimes  foigotteu  amidst 
the  balmy  influence  of  nature.  But  in  the  changeful  and  tumultuous  at- 
mwi^ie  off  EnglaBd,  to  be  tranquil  ia  a  labour,  and  employment  to 
aeeeesary  to  wndofftkeattaehief  eBBsi.  Tbe  Bngtish,  aa  a  aatloB^  to 
fm  tmlmrmnlj  meAyt,  aad  Iht  aitifci  «f  no  otiMr  cMttj  fallow  tlwlr 
fibjeete  wHIi  ao  nmofa  ftwee^  fiieb  ead  eoutea^.  Bui  •■  bimaa  poven 
afe  UmUed>  theie  aie  Uw  eiamptoe  of  itty  dtotfa^fotolied  aiea  IMtig  la 
tbto  eoimtiy  to  old  age ;  they  usoally  Ikil,  dioop,  aad  dtoi^  bcfete  thcjj 
bare  attained  the  period  natonlly  maiked  tm  the  end  of  boman  eztoteaoe. 
Thalheeef  «ir  atite—ea,  wiiiiwa,  poeti,  aad  pyea  pbitoeq^heniy  ofer 
aboadaat  pnoft  <^  the  tnitb  of  tbto  opinion,  wbatefvr  boiM^  eeanmef, 
aihet  VMBaia.  Before  the  period  of  youth  is  passed,  grey  haiit  osodlj 
cover  those  brows  which  arc  adorned  with  tihe  civic  oak  or  the  laud,  aad 
ia  tbe  laiaiioaa  and  excttaag  life  of  (be  autt  of  pleasure,  ibeir  tints  aie 
nol  oven  pteservcd  by  the  myitlo  wmmk  or  gadaad  <f  roiei  ftomAe 
premature  winter  of  time." 

This  sMaEK>ir,  however,  of  the  works  of  Davy  (so  far  as  they 
relafee  to  raral  Ufo)  must  he  ntm  hroofj^t  to  a  close.  He  con- 
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tinuod  to  relieve  liis  luliitl,  and  to  endeavour  to  recruit  his 
over-wrougUt  frame,  by  travelling  on  the  eontinent»  and  by 
visiting  its  most  celebrated  salmon  and  trout  streams,  from 
the  Norwegian  waters  to  the  streams  of  lUyria.  But  he  now 
became  afiUcted  with  a  series  of  paralytic  seizures  which  finally 
hurried  him  to  his  grave.  It  was  in  this  state  of  body,  but 
with  a  mind  still  unsubdued,  that  he  beguiled  away  his  hours 
of  sieknesr,  and  nervous  exeitenient,  by  the  production  of  the 
last  of  his  published  works,  the  beautiful  little  volume,  en- 
titled ♦*  Consolations  in  Travel,  or  the  Last  Days  of  a  Philo- 
sopher." From  the  composition  of  this  work,  he  tells  us  in 
the  preface,  dated  from  Rome  in  February  1829, — "  He  has 
deriYed  some  pleasure  and  some  consolation,  when  most  other 
sources  of  consolation  and  pleasure  were  dosed  to  him,  firom 
this  exercise  of  his  mind,  and  he  ventures  to  hope  that  these 
hours  of  sickness  may  be  not  altogether  uuprotitable  to  persons 
in  i^erfect  health/' 

It  is,  perhaps,  by  these  two  little  excellent  volumes,  that  Davy 
in  after  ages  will  be  best  known  to  the  world  at  large,  for  they 
contain  facts  and  beautifully  expressed  observations,  which 
can  scarcely  ever  cease  to  give  instmctbn  and  pleasure.  They, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  will  be  referred  to  and  read, 
when  the  progress  of  scientific  discoveries  shall  have  rendered 
less  valuable  to  future  ages  his  merely  philosophical  worlvs. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  selectfor  the  cultivator's  perusal,  any 
lengthened  quotations  from  a  work  which  ought  to  be  no 
generally  known  as  this  to  the  rural  life  of  our  island.  The 
aecon^lished  agriculturist  will,  perhaps,  see  in  the  description 
hy  Davy  of  the  diemist,  and  of  the  nobleness  of  hts  objects, 
additional  reasons  for  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  his  highly  interesting  discoveries. 

**  The  true  chemical  pliilosoplicr  sees  gt>od  in  all  the  diversified  forms 
of  the  external  world.  Whilst  he  investis^ntes  the  operations  of  infiaiic 
power,  guided  l>y  infinite  wisdom,  all  low  ]>r(>j>ulicos,  all  mean  s\ipcr9ti- 
tions,  disappear  from  liis  mind,  lie  scrms  an  atom  amidst  atoms^  fixed 
upon  a  point  in  space;  and  yet  niodifyini,'  tlic  laws  that  arc  around  liim 
hy  undcrsU'inding  them,  and  gaining,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  dominion  over 
lime  and  an  empire  in  material  spaco,  and  cxcrtiiiLj-  on  a  scale  inlinitely 
•mall,  a  power  seeming  a  sort  of  shadow  or  reflection  of  creative  cuergv, 
and  which  entitles  him  t«»  the  distinction  of  bein«r  made  in  tlie  image  of 
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God,  uid  animated  hy  a  spark  of  the  Divine  mind.  Wliilai  oheniictl 
pmsniCt  exalt  the  undentending,  they  do  not  dcpiess  the  imaginalion,  or 
weakeB  gemiine  Ming ;  whilst  thej  give  the  mind  habita  of  acouracj  hy 
obliging  it  to  attend  to  ihete.  They  likewise  extend  its  analegies,  and 
thoqgh  oonveisant  with  the  minate  form  of  things,  they  have  for  their  nlti^ 
mate  end  the  great  and  mi^ificent  objects  of  nature.  They  regard  the  for- 
mation of  a  crystal,  the  structure  of  a  pebble,  tlie  nature  of  a  clay  or  earth ; 
and  they  apiily  to  the  causes  of  the  diversity  of  our  mountain  cliains,  tlic 
appearances  of  the  winds,  thunder-storms,  meteors,  the  earthquukc,  tlie 
volcano,  and  all  those  phenomena  which  oflTer  the  most  striking  iinn^ifes 
to  the  poet  and  tlic  painter.  They  keep  alive  that  incxting-uishablc  thirst 
after  knowledjrc  wliich  is  one  of  the  great  ebanicteris.tics  of  our  nature— 
for  every  discovery  opens  a  new  field  for  iiivcstigjition  of  facts,  shews  us 
the  imperfection  of  our  theoriesi.  It  hns  been  justly  said  that  the  greater 
the  circle  of  ]it,dit,  the  erentcr  the  bomul.'irv  of  darkness  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  This  strictly  a])plies  to  <  iKiiiical  enquiries,  and  hence  they 
arc  wonderfully  suited  to  the  proij^ri  ssivc  nature  of  the  human  intellect, 
wliich,  by  its  increasing  efforts  to  acquire  a  higher  kind  of  wisdom  and  a 
state  in  wliich  truth  is  fully  and  brightly  revealed,  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
demonstratf  it^  birthright  to  immortality." 

Davy  every  now  ami  then  glances  in  his  works  at  his  own 
liistory,  with  all  the  quiet  modest  bearing  of  the  true  philo- 
sopher, wlio  could  not  but  feel  that  be  had  ardently  and  bue- 
cesiifully  served  mankind  iii  many  a  noble  cflbrt,  and  yet  well 
knew  that  such  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  world  could  not 
gracefully  be  even  alluded  to  by  him  who  so  richly  deserred 
them.  For  instance!  ho  observes  in  one  place,  To  attempt  to 
giTc  you  any  idea  of  the  formation  of  my  ehamctcr  would  lead  iiic  into 
the  Iktoiy  of  my  youth,  which  almost  approaches  to  a  tale  of  romance. 
The  sonree  of  the  little  information  and  intelligence  I  possen,  I  most  te* 
fer  to  a  rettksi  activity  of  spirit*  a  love  of  glory  which  ever  belonged  to 
my  infiincy^  and  a  sensibility  easily  excited^  and  not  easily  conqueied. 
My  parentage  was  humble ;  yet  I  can  believe  a  traditional  histoiy  of  my 
paternal  gmndmother,  that  the  origia  of  our  family  was  from  an  old  Nor- 
man stock.  I  formed  this  belief  upon  certain  feelings  which  I  can  only 
lefer  to  a  hereditary  souice»  a  pride  of  decommj  a  tact  and  tcfinemeut 
eyen  in  boyhood,  and  which  arc  contradietoiy  to  the  idea  of  an  origin 
ftom  a  race  of  peasants.  Accident  opened  to  me  in  youth  a  phllosophkal 
career,  which  I  pursued  with  success.  In  manhood  foitune  andled  vpoa 
me^  and  made  me  independent.  I  then  really  became  a  philosopher,  and 
pursued  my  travels  with  the  object  of  instructing  myself,  and  of  benefit* 
ing  mankind.  I  have  seen  most  parts  of  Kurope,  and  conversed,  I  be- 
lieve, with  all  the  illustrious  men  of  science  belonging  to  them.  My  life 
lias  not  been  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  (J reek  sages,  I  have  added  sonic 
little  to  the  quantum  uf  human  kuow],cdge,  and  1  have  endeavoured  to 
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aid  foMeditaf  to  tb«  qnaatmii  tH  \mam  liappiDeM.  In  mj  eulj  life  I 
trif  m  toepliei  I  iafoimed  xoii  bow  I  beeme  a  belimry  and  I  ooii« 
itantlj  bleu  ttie  Suptenw  InlelUgeno*  for  Ibe  ivmm  of  fome  gkana  of 
dMno  Bgbt  which  bare  been  vonebaafed  to  me  in  thif  oar  stake  of  daik- 
flesaanddoabt" 

Theae  were  almoBt  the  last  words  tbat  Sir  Humphrey  D^vy 
wrote  for  tbe  press.  He  left  Rome  for  GenoTa,  and  on  the 
2Stih  of  May  1829,  having  travelled  by  easy  stages,  be  arrived 
at  that  town.  His  brilliant  course,  however,  was  now  run, 
for  he  died  at  liis  hotel  on  the  night  of  that  day.  He  had 
dined,  it  seems,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Dr  Paris, 
at  four  o'clock,  ate  heartily,  was  unusually  cheerful,  and  joked 
with  the  waiter  about  the  cookery  of  the  fish,  which  he  ap- 
peared particularly  to  admire,  and  he  desired  that,  as  long  as 
he  remained  at  the  hotel»  that  he  might  be  daily  supplied  wHh 
every  possible  variety  that  theLakeoP  Geneva  afforded.  Having 
drank  tea  at  eleven,  he  retired  to  rest  at  twelve.  His  servant, 
who  slept  in  a  bed  parallel  to  his  own,  in  the  same  alcove,  was, 
however,  shortly  called  to  attend  him,  when  he  desired  that 
his  brother,  Dr  John  Davy,  might  be  summoned,  and  on  his 
entering  the  room,  he  told  him  that  he  was  dying,  and  that  it 
was  his  desire,  when  all  was  over,  that  no  disturbance  of  any 
kind  might  be  made  in  the  house*  but  that  the  door  should  be 
locked,  and  every  one  retire  quietly  to  his  apartment.  He 
died  without  a  struggle,  at  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock.  He 
was  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age.* 

I  have  in  this  paper  conhned  myself  only  to  such  of  his 
works  as  directly  relate  to  rural  affairs;  the  following  is  tbe 
oomplete  list  of  his  published  worics : — 1.  Experimental  Essays 
on  Heat,  Light,  and  on  the  Ckmibinations  of  Light ;  with  a  new 
Theory  of  Respiration,  ftc.  Published  in  contributions  to 
Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge,  by  Dr  Beddoes,  179D.  2. 
Researches,  Chemical  and  Pliilosophical,  chieHy  concerning 
Nitrous  Oxide,  and  its  respiration,  1800.  3.  A  Syllabus  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures.  4.  An  Introductory  Lecture,  1801.  5. 
Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  1812.  6.  Elements  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  1813.   7.  On  the  Safety  Lamp  for 

♦  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  married,  in  1812,  Mrs  Aprecce,  the  widow  of  8.  A. 
Apreeirc,  Ebq.,  but  by  this  lady,  who  was  tbe  daughter  and  hgiross  uf  C. 
Kerr,  £tq.  of  Kelio,  he  hwl  no  iiwuc. 
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Coal  Miners,  with  some  researches  on  Flame,  1818.  8.  Sal- 
monia,  or  Days  of  Fly-Fishing.  9.  Consolations  in  Travel,  or 
the  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher. 

There  are  also  numerous  and  valuable  papers  and  lectures, 
read  before  the  Koyal  Society  (of  which  he  was  first  the  Se- 
cretary, and  aftewards  President),  from  June  1801  toNorem- 
ber  1828.  In  one  of  these  papers,  read  February  24. 1803, 
he  enters  mhrately  into  the  operation  of  tanning.  It  is  en* 
titled  *'  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  and  Observations 
on  the  Constituent  Parts  of  certain  Astringent  Vegetables, 
and  on  their  Operation  in  Tanning."  He  had  another  paper 
read  April  9.  1818,  *•  On  the  Formation  of  Mists  in  certain 
situations."  The  other  papers  rekte  chiefly  to  his  discoveries 
at  tbe  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies,  earths,  &c.,  the  nature  of 
flame,  explosive  mixtures,  &c.  &c. 

The  death  of  Davy  was  lamented  by  all  men  ef  soienoet 
and  by  all  those  who  felt  the  importance  of  combining  **  science 
with  practice"  in  the  better  cultivation  of  the  earth.  For 
such  men  felt  that  a  labourer  had  fallen  in  this  noble  field, 
who  had  well  merited  all  the  rewards  which  his  contempo* 
nuries  had  so  readily  bestowed  npon  him.  Davy  indeed  la* 
bonxed  to  benefit  his  countrymen  with  an  indnstry  whkh 
seemed  never  exhausted,  and  with  a  sagacity  never  excelled, 
fbr  in  bis  discoveries  chance  yielded  him  but  little  assistance. 
He  indeed  felt  very  justly  that  chanee  had  usually  honours  paid 
to  it  which  it  but  rarely  deserved,  and  it  would  be  well  if  thuso 
who  8(imetimes,  from  want  of  sui&cicnt  knowledge,  ridicule  the 
advantages  of  applying  science  to  agriculture,  were  to  read 
that  portion  of  Davy's  remarksi  where  he  says,  in  his  Last 

Days  of  a  Philosopher** — I  will  readily  allow  that  accident  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  arts  as  with  the  piogfew  of  the 
sciences.  But  it  has  been  by  sdentifie  proeesaes  and  experimeatt  that 
these  accidental  resolts  have  been  tendered  really  appKcable  to  the  par* 
poses  of  eommon  life.  Besides,  it  icqaiici  a  eettaia  degree  of  know* 
ledge  and  seientifie  eombination  to  nndnstand  and  seize  upon  the  facts 
which  have  originated  in  accident.  It  is  certain  that  m  all  fires,  alkaline 
sabstaaoes  and  sand  are  fined  together,  and  clay  hardened ;  yet  fiw  ages 
after  this  discovery  glass  and  porcelain  were  unknown  till  some  men  Of 
genius  profited  by  n  scientific  combination,  often  observed,  but  never  ap- 
plied. It  suits  the  incloltncc  of  those  initids  which  never  attempt  any 
thing,  and  which,  probably,  if  they  did  attempt  any  thing,  Avotdd  not 
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succicil,  to  refer  to  accident  tliat  wljkh  belongs  to  genius.  It  i>'  some- 
times .said  by  such  persons  that  the  lav>'  of  gravitation  was  owing  to  ac- 
cident, and  a  ridiculous  story  iis  tokl  of  the  falling  of  an  ap})le  as  the 
cause  of  this  discovery.  As  well  miglit  the  invention  of  fluxions  or  the 
architectural  wonders  of  the  dome  (»f  St  Peter'sj  or  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  be  sup2>osed  to  be  owing  to  accidental  couibinations:.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  nn  art,  from  its  nidest  to  its  more  perfect  state,  the  whole  pro- 
cess depends  upon  experiments.  Science  in  fact  is  notliiug  wore  than  the 
fefinement  of  common  sense,  making  use  of  facts  already  knovn  to  ftequiro 
new  facts.  In  raodein  iSmes,  tlie  icfining  of  sugar,  the  preparation  of 
saltpetre,  tlie  mannfiictnring  of  adds,  iwlts,  &c.  are  all  the  lesnlt  of  pare 
chemistiy.  Take  gunpowder  as  a  specimen,  no  person  but  a  man  in- 
finitely  divenifying  his  processes,  and  guided  hy  analogy,  could  have 
made  such  a  diseoveiy.  ^  Look  into  the  books  of  the  alchemists,  and 
some  idea  may  he  fonned  of  the  results  of  experiments.  It  is  true  these 
persons  were  guided  hyfidse  TiewB>  yet  they  made  most  useful  researches, 
and  liord  Bacon  has  justly  compared  them  to  the  husbandmen  who, 
searching  for  an  imaginary  treasure,  fertilized  the  soiL  In  another  de- 
partment the  use  of  the  electrical  conductor  was  a  pure  scientific  eombi- 
nation^  and  the  sublimity  of  the  disooTCiy  of  the  American  philosopher 
was  only  equalled  by  the  happy  application  he  immediately  made  of  it. 
In  our  ovrn  times^  it  would  be  easy  to  p<nnt  out  numerous  instances  in 
which  great  improvements,  and  beneficial  results  eonneeted  with  the 
comforts,  the  happiness,  and  even  life,  of  our  fellow-crcnturcs,  have  been 
the  results  of  scientific  combinations ;  but  I  aiunot  do  this  without  con- 
stituting myself  n  judge  of  the  works  of  philosophers,  who  arc  still  alive, 
whose  researches  arc  known,  whose  laboufs  are  rc'^pecfed,  and  who  will 
receive  from  posterity  praises  that  llteir  contemporaries  hardly  dare  be- 
stow upon  theui," 

.  Such  nobly  earned  praises,  thus  modestly  glanced  at  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  modem  fiumer  will  be  ever  ready 
to  award  to  the  author  of  the  "  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry."   For  Davy  not  only  is  entitled  to  the  grateful 

remembrance  of  the  agriculturist  for  the  laborious  course  of 
investigation  which  he  instituted,  and  for  the  immediate  fruits 
of  those  invaluable  researches,  but  for  the  many  indirect  bene- 
fits flowing  verj  naturally  from  so  noble^  so  successful,  an  ef- 
fort. Thus  Davy  taught  his  contemporary  farmers,  and  he 
taught  them  wisely  too,  that  the  resources  of  science  are  as 
inexhaustible  as  the  productions  of  nature — ^that  one  advance 
being  made,  one  step  achieved,  was  only  the  prelude  to  still 
greater  discoveries,  to  more  certain  practice,  to  better  under- 
btood  and  more  perfect  modes  of  tillage.    1  he  powerful  m- 
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pression  lie  thus  made  upon  the  mass  of  indolence,  of  apathy 
and  prejudice,  which  once  existed*  and  retarded  the  advance- 
ment of  agricultural  improvements,  was  felt  not  only  in  his 

own  time,  but  is  now  felt,  and  will  coutinue  to  be  experienced 
by  many  after  generations  of  successful  cultivators  of  the  soil^ 
For  it  was  very  speedily  and  generally  seen  after  the  puhli- 
cation  of  his  book,  that  chemistry  brought  in  fact  to  the  cul- 
tivator's aid,  not  the  dreams  of  the  alchemist,  farming  only 
over  his  alembics  and  crucibles,  but  the  cool,  quiet  discoveries 
and  reasonings  of  such  men  as  Hales,  Priestley,  Knight,  and 
Davy,  wlio  experimentalized  also  in  tlie  gardens,  the  woods, 
and  the  tields — not  only  upon  the  dead,  but  on  the  living 
plant.  Men  who,  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  magic  science 
of  chemistcy,  united  a  caution  never  excelled,  and  a  vigilance 
ever  exerted  to  observe  and  record  every  fact  which  might 
tend  to  advance  the  great  object  of  their  researches,  the  most 
profitable  practice  of  the  science  of  agriculture. 
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Tlie  sbcep  bhall  tken  on  ibyinj  pMtures  stray, 
And  shepherds  dance  at  snmmer's  opening  day ; 

Each  wanderings  genius  of  the  lonely  glen, 
Shall  start  to  see  the  glittering  haunts  of  nieu ; 
And  bilence  watch  on  woodland  heights  around, 
The  Tiliogo  vesper  as  it  tolls  profound. 

Artificial  Shelter  for  Sheep. — By  Mr  \Villiam  Hogg,  Stobo- 
hope,  Pceblesjjhire. — The  want  of  shelter  for  shecj)  during 
winter  storms  and  snow-drifts,  is  every  year  becoming  more 
evident,  and  erections  of  one  kind  or  other  are  supremely  ne- 
cessary, if  we  attend  to  the  following  circomstances.  Within 
the  last  half  century,  the  alteration  of  the  soil  by  burning  and 
otherways  exterminating  the  old  deep  heath,  has  so  bared  the 
hills  of  natural  shelter,  that  sheep  are  now  driven  athwart  the 
naked  slopes  before  the  blasts  of  sleet,  and  the  naked  surface 
can  give  no  protection  from  snow-drift.  Again,  a  more  delicate 
breed  has  now  appeared  among  the  glens  ;  they  have  brought 
their  dispositions  and  diseases  along  with  them ;  both  these  de- 
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mand  protection  and  care  hr  beyond  what  the  old  healthy  in- 
dependent race  required.    The  loes  during  winter  among  the 

old  breed  was  said  to  be  immense,  but  their  management  was 
unskilful  and  their  treatment  rude.  Of  itself,  however,  it  was 
a  hardy  healthy  animal ;  it  feared  not  the  fiercest  blasts.  On 
many  farms  it  sought  and  knew  of  no  other  protection  than  , 
the  friendly  heath ;  cowering  through  night  beneath  its  thick- 
tnfted  tops,  it  rose  ftesh  and  vigorous  in  the  morning*  took 
two  or  three  bites  firora  the  lateral  branches  which  fbrmed  its 
bed,  then  withdrew  through  the  day  to  where  the  air  was  not 
so  piereingly  cold,  and  where  the  meat  was  more  plenty  and 
more  nutritious.  Not  so.  however,  with  that  breed  which  now 
occupies  these  pastures  where  that  hardy  race  once  throve  and 
prospered.  By  complete  domestication  and  constant  attend- 
ance, their  native  instincts  are  blunted,  in  some  flocks  nearly 
obliterated ;  they  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  shepherd's 
care ;  they  wait  for  his  help  through  day  to  guide  and  excite 
them  to  meat,  and  must  have  artificial  protection  through 
night.  They  nuike  small  exertions  for  their  own  safety,  and 
though  the  danger  were  ever  so  imminent,  they  seem  uncon- 
scious and  unconcerned.  So  it  is  with  many  of  the  sheep  flocks 
at  this  thne,  and  so  it  ever  will  be  with  all  the  domestic  tribes  of 
animals,  where  man  interferes  too  much  with  their  propaga- 
tion ;  for  if  human  design  is  clearly  diseemible  in  the  form 
and  proportions  of  a  breed,  it  naturally  leans  to  human  help  in 
all  its  dilheulties.  Thus,  when  the  nakedness  of  tlie  hills  are 
taken  into  consideration  with  the  uncontirmed  abilities  of 
sundry  stocks  that  have  not  yet  got  free  of  a  mixture  oi 
bloods,  together  with  the  deliosK^  of  all  that  have,  or  are 
changing*  it  is  evident  that  protection  from  snow-drifts,  both 
of  a  better  form  and  far  more  general  than  what  they  are,  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

You  can  hardly  travel  along  the  wildest  of  our  sheep-glens, 
but  you  meet  with  erections  of  some  form  or  other  that  have 
long  since  crumbled  even  with  the  soil ;  the  breadth  of  the 
dyke,  with  the  abundant  layer  of  fog  and  lichens  which  enwr^» 
the  stones,  give  evidence  that  they  have  been  raised,  and  have 
even  fallen  to  ruins  at  a  very  remote  period.  Perhaps  their 
erection  had  been  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  sheep  to  the 
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glen,  but  their  site  and  form  prove  that  the  man  at  wliose 
instance  they  were  built,  liad  a  very  mistaken  conception  of  the 
force  and  action  of  snow-dritt,  or  that  its  fury  was  stronger  in 
one  part  of  tlie  pasture  than  another ;  and  indeed,  tUe  abund- 
ance of  stones  in  the  neighbourhood  in  sundry  places,  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  inducement  in  the  ehoice  of  a  situa- 
tion.  They  are  often  found  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  C,  and 
sometimes  of  a  capital  I.  Such  figures  might  give  shelter  finom 
storms  of  sleet  or  rain,  which  are  immediately  absorbed  by 
the  earth  or  run  off  the  surface  into  some  hollow  ;  but  against 
a  snow-drift  they  could  be  no  protection,  for  every  flake  which 
tlien  falls  is  a  permanent  addition  to  that  immense  profu- 
sion which  fills  and  darkens  the  air,  or  drifts  along  the  surface. 
Besides,  it  must  be  understood,  that  erery  figure,  whether  na- 
tural or  artificial,  which  opposes  the  drift  at  right  angles, 
only  increases  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  soon  collects  a 
wreath  of  the  same  depth  with  its  own  height,  when  the  slielter 
with  all  its  contents  are  buried  beneath  the  drifted  heap. 
Since  the  writer's  recollection,  figures  of  another  form  were 
raised  as  winter  protection  for  sheep.    They  were  in  the  form 
of  two  roman  C's,  joined  thus  )( .   To  loolc  on  this  figure  on 
paper,  or  as  an  erection  on  the  ground,  one  would  think  that 
in  some  of  its  recesses  protection  might  be  found  from  every 
point  from  which  the  wind  could  blow ;  l)iit  the  motion  and 
activity  of  snow-drift  round  any  object  cannot  be  exactly  fore- 
told even  by  the  most  experienced,  for  the  facility  with  which  a 
small  or  distant  object  turns  it  aside  often  in  a  contrary  course  to 
the  general  current  of  the  storm  is  surprising;  hence  its  various 
directions,  depths,  and  quantities,  in  any  given  place,  defy  all 
calculation,  till  such  time  as  the  drift  subsides.  Yet  it  is  quite 
obvious,  that  in  one  of  the  abo\'e  recesses,  a  shelter  will  be 
found  from  every  point  from  which  snow-drift  can  blow,  while 
the  other  directly  opposite  must  comprehend  within  its  arms, 
and  compress  into  less  space,  the  whole  fury  of  the  storm. 
Meeting  with  such  stulden  and  direct  opposition,  the  general 
current  of  drift  and  wind  which  had  hitherto  swept  over  the 
snrfhce  in  an  unbroken  stream,  is  now  Ibroed  into  innume- 
rable eddies,  which  wheel  and  boil  over  the  top  of  the  shel- 
ter, and  then  again  borne  down  by  the  motion  and  pressure 
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of  higher  strata  of  wind  and  drift,  so  that  in  fact  Httle  shelter 
J8  left  where  the  principal  shelter  shouhl  be.  But  what  has 
suppressed,  and  I  hope  ever  will  prevent,  the  erection  of  anch 
figurea»  iB»  that  they  are  no  protection  from  a  taming  wind ; 
if  tills  shonld  vary  but  a  single  point  in  the  night-time,  the 
creatures  avaiHng  themselves  of  such  protection  are  miserable. 
Sundry  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  part  of  them  have 
been  utterly  destroyed. 

To  prevent  misfortunes  arising  from  a  turning  wind*  and 
to  have  protection  from  every  point,  and  this  protection  open 
and  available  at  all  times,  a  perfect  cvcle  has  recently  been 
invented ;  this  has  been  fo\ind  snfiicient,  and,  I  may  say  (if 
put  in  a  right  situation),  in  all  cases  safe.  This  figure,  by 
presenting  an  obtuse  point  to  the  storm,  separates  the  masses 
of  drift  as  they  come  forward  ;  part  of  which  sweeps  round  the 
curved  figure  on  each  side,  part  rises  over  the  dyke,  and  is 
carried  by  the  force  of  the  wind  over  the  enclosed  space,  where 
meeting  with  that  proportion  which  makes  the  sweep  of  the  en- 
closure, it  is  all  stored  up  in  a  triangular  wreath  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  stell. 

An  ereelioii  of  this  form  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  raised 
for  mountain-sheep.  It  has  also  the  following  advantiiges  : — 
it  can  be  built  at  a  small  expense,  almost  in  auy  situation,  and 
it  is  safe  in  the  darkest  drifts  I  have  yet  seen.  It  is  obvious,  the  ^ 
lesser  the  circle  is,  the  smaller  will  be  that  portion  of  the 
circle  at  right  angles  with  the  blast,  consequently,  the  closer 
will  be  the  shelter  inside ;  but  when  a  round  exceeds  17  or 
18  yards  in  diameter,  that  section  of  the  dyke  farthest  from 
the  blast  is  apt  to  catch  the  lower  edge  of  the  drift  as  it 
passes  over.  This  extent  will  accommodate  ten  scores  of 
sheep,  and  a  system  of  hay-racks  within  for  fodder  ;  if  judi* 
ciously  set  up,  the  above  number  may  all  feed  without  much 
interruption  from  one  another.  If  the  nig^t  be  very  frosty 
and  drifty,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  put  in  17  or  18  scores ;  this 
is,  however,  too  many  for  a  night  of  ordinary  temperature, 
neither  can  such  a  number  be  acconmiodated  with  fodder  in- 
side. Where  an  apparatus  for  foddering  is  to  be  erected  in- 
side, some  prefer  an  octangular,  septangular,  or  heptagonal 
figure :  those  forms  admit  of  liay-racks  being  set  up  with  great 
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accuracy ;  but  the  many  corners  render  the  dyke  not  so  du- 
rable ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  drift  meets  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  dyke  at  right  angrles,  when  the  shelter  within  itf  • 

not  so  good.    Any  of  the  figures  mentioned  will  answer;  still 
I  would  prefer  a  perfect  circle,  as  in  all  cases  best. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  considering  naked  rounds,  and  if 
their  situation  is  rightly  chosen,  they  are  sufficient  for  the 
safety  of  sheep ;  yet  when  a  small  belt  of  firs  is  put  round 
them,  sheep  in  them  during  a  snow-drift  are  not  only  safe 
but  happy ;  and  when  the  animal  is  comfortably  lodged  through 
night,  it  sets  out  next  morning  with  far  brisker  spirits  to  be- 
gin its  day's  work  among  the  snow  ;  less  meat  is  also  necessary 
to  continue  flesh  and  animation. 

For  a  belt  the  Scottish  fir  is  gootl,  but  the  spruce  is  better  ; 
they  protrude  and  perpetuate  branches  to  the  root^— -wears 
their  foliago  all  the  year,  effectually  excluding  the  entrance  of 
drift.  The  larch  is  not  so  good ;  they  resign  their  leayes  dur- 
ing winter, — ^has  nothing  to  resist  the  blast  nor  absorb  snow- 
drift, but  small  straight  branches  and  a  naked  trunk  ;  and  if 
the  belt  is  of  this  wood,  it  will  require  to  be  GO  or  70  paces- 
wide  ;  and  when  of  this  breadth ,  it  will  admit  of  being  tliinned  to- 
the  distance  that  will  permit  the  trees  to  come  to  their  full  ma- 
^  turity,  and  yet  be  sufficient  shelter ;  but  the  third  of  this  width; 
is  si^cient,  if  the  spruce  is  taken.  It  is  needless  to  remark,. 
that»  in  phinting  a  belt,  there  should  be  no  thin,  far  less  empty 
spaces ;  each  tree  should  have  room  to  spread  its  branches, 
rise  to  maturity,  and  put  forth  its  leaves  ;  and  as  spot*?  in  hilly- 
districts  are  remarkable  for  a  strong  vigorous  soil,  having  never 
been  opened  nor  exhausted  by  artihcial  crops,  the  trees  shoot 
rapidly  up,  insert  theu*  branches  among  one  another,  thus 
fbrming  a  defence  altogether  impenetrable  to  snow-drift ;  na 
snow  fiiUing  within  the  round  but  what  would  rest  mthin  the 
same  space,  su])pose  the  wind  were  perfectly  quiet ;  indeed,  it 
falls  so  softly,  easily,  cpiietly,  and  loosely,  that  sheep  rise  in 
the  morning,  shake  the  snow  from  their  backs  and  sides,  and 
thus  clear  themselves  of  th?  encumbrance  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  minute.  If  I  w  ere  to  say  that  a  round,  surrounded 
with  the  spruce  fir,  had  any  defect,  it  would  be,  that  it  waff 
too  warm  for  the  temperature  of  the  night,  when  next  day  wa» 
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cold  and  driPty ;  sheep  shrink  from,  and  drive  before  the  blast, 

and  are  unable  to  stand  and  make  a  sufficient  day's  work.  I 
have  often  seen  them  hastily  flee  from  cold  and  drift,  when  I 
thought  they  might  have  resisted  both  with  greater  bravery ; 
but  whether  this  was  owing  to  a  superior  temperature  through 
night,  and  all  at  once  set  within  the  action  of  a  nipping  frosty 
winter's  wind,  or  to  a  dlstorbance  in  the  animal  ifinii  at  tiw 
commencement,  or  during  the  coiitin— te  of  severe  weather, 
I  could  never  ascertain.  One  thing- 1  am  certain  of,  I  have  seen 
sheep  that  were  ill-sheltered  througli  night,  or  that  had  by 
accident  boon  exi)Osed  to  the  fury  of  a  snow-storm  (for  the 
most  prudent  among  the  shepherds  are  sometimes  mistaken), 
so  benumbed  and  stiff  with  cold,  that  next  day  they  could  do 
nothing  but  stand  and  shiver,  till  the  icy  envelop  melted  from 
about  them. 

Sundry  stocks  of  sheep  derive  a  hardiness  and  animation 

from  the  genuine  qualities  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  bred, 
but  '*  the  bravest  of  the  brave"  must  inevitably  sink  beneath 
the  horrors  of  a  winter's  snow-drift,  if  in  an  uugathered  state. 
What  a  fearful  havoc  did  the  24th  of  January  1794  make 
among  the  sheep  stocks  on  the  south  of  Scotland !  The  previous 
night  snow  was  on  the  ground  about  4  or  5  inches  deep^  the 
wind  was  S.W.,  and  it  promised  fair  fbr  fireshness ;  already  was 
the  snow  melting,  and  sprat  and  rushes  which  appeared  above 
the  snow  were  dripping  with  wet,  and  from  their  tops  were 
falling  lumps  of  half-melted  snow.  About  midnight  the  wind 
declined  towards  S.,  and  the  fall  of  snow  was  heavy  beyond 
all  former  precedent.  The  writer  of  this  short  narrative  was 
in  a  lone  desolate  part  of  the  mountains,  and  he  felt  the  snow 
as  it  fell  as  it  had  been  a  weight  oa  his  shoulders,  head,  kc^ 
and  the  desert  place  seemed  to  sigh  with  the  extraordinary 
snow  which  fell  upon  it.  At  this  time  there  was  not  an  air  of 
nind,  only  a  cliillness  from  the  S.,  sufficient  only  to  give  the 
flakes,  which  then  fell,  a  northerly  direction.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, began  to  spring  from  between  S.  and  S.E.,  and  passing 
through  SE.E.  and  N.E.,  about  daylight  it  was  veering  for  N. 
About  nine  next  morning  it  was  due  N.,  when  the  horrid  cloud 
opened  and  the  sun  shone  out :  I  was  glad,  and  I  ought  to  have 
been  thankful  when  I  once  more  saw  and  felt  his  cheering 
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beams ;  but  such  a  scene !  The  poor  creatures  hiy  huddled 
together  dead  in  dozens,  scores,  and  hundreds  above  the  snow  ; 
the  extraordin<ary  severity  of  frost  and  strength  of  wind  bad 
reached  their  vitals,  I  think,  in  a  few  minutes  after  foundering 
down  with  cold ;  many  were  also  smothered  deep  at  the  bot- 
tom of  immense  wreathe,  and  were  not  fi>Qnd  till  the  thaw 
eame.  This,  indeed,  was  not  long  in  coming,  the  snow  lying 
only  eight  days  ;  there  was  scarcely  a  pastoral  dbtrict  where 
there  was  not  some  human  creature  i)t'ri-slii'd  and  many  sheep. 
It  must  here  be  remai*ked,  that  this  imme  nse  loss  of  sheep  was 
principally  occasioned  by  the  flocks  being  in  an  ungathered 
state  the  night  before.  Slender  and  insuihcient  as  the  artificial 
shelter  was  at  that  time  (and,  indeed,  it  is  not  much  better 
yet),,  had  the  flocks  been  collected  about  them,  the  loss  could 
not  have  been  so  great.  After  such  fearful  destruction  of  our 
harmless  creatures,  one  would  have  thought  that  protection, 
safe  and  sufficient,  would  have  been  immediately  set  up  ;  and 
that,  for  poor  unoffending  animals,  whose  life  at  the  best  is 
generally  a  life  of  suffering,  if  their  owners  did  it  not  for  this, 
they  would  for  their  own  secular  advantage.  The  years  fol- 
lowing, great  exertions  were  made  to  replace  the  numbers  cut 
off  by  this  hurricane;  lambs  rose  as  well  as  other  ages  of 
sheep ;  indeed  they  have  never  been  so  low  since ;  yet,  not- 
•  withstanding  the  increasing  value  of  the  animal,  very  little 
has  been  done  either  for  particular  or  general  protection. 
Breeds  have  been  changed,  and  hill-pasture  has  been  amelio- 
rated by  draining,  but  very  little  additional  protection  has  been 
prepared. 

Li  my  opinion,  one  principal  huideranee  to  the  erection  of 
proper  winter-shelter  for  hill-sheep  is,  neither  landlord  nor 

tenant  are  fully  aware  of  the  hunger,  fatigue,  cold,  and  other 
privations  ^^  hich  sheep-stock  have  to  suffer  during  a  severe  and 
protracted  winter.  It  is  one  thing  to  see  a  real  distress,  and 
quite  another  only  to  hear  tell  of  it  at  a  distance.  The  tenant 
is  principally  taken  up  with  the  business  of  the  home-farm,  the 
concerns  of  which  press  daily  upon  his  observation,  and  at 
every  review  hb  home-affidrs  seem  to  call  for  closer  attention, 
and  the  remonstraQces  and  oomplaints  of  the  shepherd  for  hb 
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poor  suffering  charge  are  too  often  disregarded,  or  at  least 
quite  undervalued. 

A  round  should  he  situate  on  that  department  of  a  farm 
where  the  sheep  most  easily  congregate  in  times  of  difficulty. 

Its  particular  site  should  be  apart  from  rocks,  steep  or  abrupt 
precipices.  Such  obstacles  to  the  tempest  only  redouble  its  fury, 
and  at  uncertain  intervals  tlirow  the  retrular  current  of  the 
wind  and  drift  into  furious  rushes,  almost  in  every  direction. 
If  it  he  possible  it  should  be  placed  where  the  general  stream 
of  wind  is  not  ohstructed  nor  hurried  by  any  object  on  the 
earth*s  surface,  but  where  it  blows  oonstimtly,  open,  and  free. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  softer  breeds  to  many  of  the 
Scottish  pastures,  storm-feeding  has  become  a  distinct  and 
necessary  business,  at  least  on  all  the  farms  which  lie  alonf^ 
the  small  rivulets  which  draw  their  watei*s  from  the  head-lands 
of  the  country.  No  kind  of  fodder  is  equal  to  bay,  and  hay 
made  from  the  natural  grasses  of  the  farm  on  which  the  sheep 
pasture  is  the  most  wholesome.  Jf  meadow-hay,  or  hay  made 
iix>m  sown  grasses,  are  used,  sheep  will  eat  of  these  a  greater 
quantity^  and  will  do  well  enough  ;  but  on  no  kind  of  fodder 
will  they  prosper  better  than  on  that  made  from  the  common 
sprat  and  its  congenite  crops,  taken  from  the  roughest  parts 
of  their  own  pasture.  Its  principal  excellency  is  its  being  well 
made;  \  mean  its  juices  ndther  exhausted  by  too  long  an  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere,  nor  soured  and  otherwise  injured 
by  an  admission  of  external  damp.  Its  natural  sap  should  all  be 
absorbed  by  the  fibrous  part  of  the  grass,  and  when  secured  in 
this  state  it  is  almost  as  nutritious  as  when  full  of  juice.  It  is 
eaten  by  the  animal  from  the  soil  itself,  and  to  obtain  !iay  in 
this  state,  whatever  is  designed  for  storm-feeding,  should  be 
cut  by  the  beginning  of  August.  The  juices  of  the  grass  are 
then  most  abundant ;  none  of  them  are  expended  in  the  pre- 
paration and  formation  of  seed :  the  days  are  generally  then 
more  unclouded  and  warm,  the  nights  shorter,  and  the  dews 
not  so  copious  and  cold.  All  these  considerations  should  acce- 
lerate the  making  of  sheep-hay  ;  besides,  when  taken  early,  it 
allows  a  late  foggage  to  rise,  though  on  this  there  can  be  little 
dependence  for  winter,  yet  it  is  somewhat  better  than  baring 
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the  biii-iiiyc  nkitli  the  sc^^the  after  Lammas,  which  is  too  often 

the  case. 

The  methods  of  foddering  sheep  are  various — some  adher- 
ing to  one  plan,  some  another ;  but  mountain-sheep,  which 
are  only  foddered  occasionally,  or  during  a  winter-atoriD,  eat 
hay  better  when  presented  to  them  on  the  gromid.  that  is, 
laid  in  handfuls  among  the  snow,  than  offered  to  them  from 
the  rack.  Yet  a  system  of  hay-racks  iu!>ide  the  ground  is 
available  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  boisterous  as  well  as  calm, 
with  this  additional  advantage — they  can  have  recourse  to 
the  rack  through  night,  where  they  find  it  still  clean  and  uu- 
soiled.  When  distributed  in  handfuls  over  the  snow,  wliat  is 
not  eaten  up  on  their  first  admission,  is  densely  polluted  with 
their  dung,  feet,  &c,  which  is  a  great  hinderance  to  them  tak- 
ing any  more  of  it,  unless  very  hungry.  Besides,  they  can  be 
foddered  from  the  rack  in  a  boisterous  night,  when,  if  laid 
upon  >!iow,  the  wind  will  often  sweep  it  all  otf  in  a  minute. 

\Vhen  the  storm  is  very  severe,  there  is  a  necessity  of  fod- 
dering twice  a-day,  viz^  evening  and  morning.  This,  if  the 
stock  is  numerous,  causes  a  rapid  oonsumpt  of  fodder.  A 
windling  for  each  score  was  the  old  allowance,  and  I  think  at 
this  day  this  is  not  far  from  the  right  quantity ;  but  the  quan- 
tity given  should  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  hunger 
which  the  shepherd  knows  to  prevail  among  them.  Yet  storm- 
feeding  is  a  necessary  evil  ;  sheep  indulged  with  it  one  season, 
if  thev  feel  themselves  in  straitened  circiunstiuices,  will  not 
forget  it  a  second :  they  expect  it,  weary  for  it,  and  near 
night  give  up  all  exertions  for  more  meat.  They  wait  and 
watch  for  it,  and,  spite  of  the  shepherd's  most  prudent  mea- 
sures to  continue  tfaeur  work,  they  leave  the  hills,  congregate 
round  the  place  tlicy  had  formerly  been  accommodated  with 
it ;  still,  during  hard  and  heavy  snows,  there  is  no  chance  of 
saving  life  but  by  having  recourse  to  it. 

Storm- feeding  with  turnips  is  altogether  inapplicable  to 
mountain-sheep.  Let  us  rationally  consider  the  case,  and  its 
impracticability  will  be  evident.  It  is  the  head-lands  of  any 
pastoral  district  which  first  suffers.  These  mountainous  parts 
are  laid  out  in  large  farms  holding  numerous  (locks  of  sheep ; 
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these  might  no  doubt  be  taken  to  wliere  turnips  are,  but  what 
an  expense  would  it  be  to  support  only  50  scores  for  24  hours ! 
And  on  such  places  as  we  are  alluding  to,  I  have  known  a 
heavy  storm  lie  on  them  for  five  weeks,  and  sometimes  more^ 
before  effectual  relief  came ;  but,  laying  aside  all  considera- 
tions of  expense,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  apply 
to  turnips  a  numerous  stock,  bred  on  high,  heathy,  coarse 
benty  grasses,  where  bowels  are  naturally  costive  through  win- 
ter. The  laxative  qualities  of  this  root  could  not  miss  to  open 
their  bowels  at  this  improper  time»  when  very  likely  a  part  of 
winter,  comprehending  many  a  sharp  frosty  night,  was  yet  to 
come ;  and  I  am  certain,  if  the  turnips  was  completely  puigar 
ttve,  the  consequences  would  be  deadly.  This  last  thought 
is,  however,  conjectural,  having  never  seen  turnips  employed 
fur  storm-feeding  ;  but  a  case  not  unsimilar  to  it  came  once 
under  my  observation.  During  a  heavy  long  snow  in  1795, 
a  flock  of  30  scores  was  completely  stormed.  One-half  (15 
scores)  was  taken  to  a  low  pasture  in  Annandale ;  the  other 
half  was  fed  with  hay  at  home,  brought  from  a  considerable 
distance.  The  storm  had  lain  a  month  before,  but  after  the 
separation  of  the  hirsel  it  lay  only  about  ten  days.  When  the 
snow  came,  the  flock  was  rejoined  on  its  native  pasture,  and 
every  one  thought  the  fodder-fed  ones  hail  lost  least  strength 
and  animation  ;  after,  hov.ever,  when  they  got  their  belly 
full  of  grass,  a  diarrhoea  broke  out  among  them,  and  carried 
off  a  good  number.  Sundry  who  did  not  die  of  the  disease 
itself,  were  carried  off  by  pov^y  early  in  spring.  Since  I 
saw  the  fatal  results  of  storm-feeding  at  that  time.  I  have  con- 
sidered it  a  matter  of  essential  importance  to  offer  sheep  food 
of  sound  and  wholesome  qualities.  We  came  afterwards  to 
know  that  the  hay  had  been  taken  from  a  meadow  which  was 
kept  in  strength  and  activity  by  a  layer  of  cow's  dung  spread 
on  the  surface  every  season,  the  farm.er  having  no  other  use 
for  it.  Indeed,  when  in  a  hungered  and  exhausted  state, 
sheep  will  eat  any  thing  which  appears  above  snow.  I  have 
often  seen  them  peeling  the  dry  sapless  fbg  from  the  ihce  of 
the  rocks,  and  eating  it  with  great  satisfection. 

Thus  fur  have  I  written  from  experience — experience,  I 
may  sjiy,  at  all  times  unpleasant,  often  severe,  and  not  uufre- 
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qtiently^hazanloitt,  both  to  myself  and  the  creatures  of  which 
1  had  charge  ;  bat  the  more  trying  the  circumstances  which  I 

found  ni  V  bt  U"  and  them  in,  the  more  strictly  was  I  constrained 
to  attend  to  the  consequences,  and  every  minute  detail  con* 
nected  with  snow>drift  and  storm-feeding. 

Model-Mapping* — AgriLulturc  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  practical  knowledge  that  ever  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  this  or  any  other  country^  and  the  great 
interest  now  generally  manifested  in  i|s  extension  and  im-r 
provement  has  justl}'  called  in  to  its  aid  every  subsidiary 
branch  of  science  calculated  to  accelerate  its  progi'ess  and  in- 
sure its  success. 

\otliing  can  give  a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  ope- 
rations required  for  advantageous  drainage  tlian  an  accurate 
map  or  model  of  the  ground,  submitted  oihcially  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  practical  land-drainer.  From  a  work  of  this 
kmd  his  practised  eye  can  at  once  detect  the  most  adyan- 
tageous  direction  that  ought  to  be  given  to  Mb  lines,  whether 
for  effectually  drying  the  moist  soil,  or  irrigating  the  dry,  or 
what  combinations  of  both  these  operations  may  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  general  improvement  of  the  property  relative  to 
which  bis  opinion  may  have  been  desired. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  model  of  the  field  on  which  the 
memorable  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  will  readily  appre- 
ciate the  great  superiority  of  a  model  over  a  plan  in  giving 
accuracy  and  precision  totlie  true  conception  of  every  point  of 
interest  in  that  celebrated  locality.  Captain  Siborn,  the  con- 
structor of  that  model,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  also  the  author  of 
a  work  on  topographical  surveying  and  modelling,  which,  in 
this  particular  case,  he  has  so  well  illustrated  practically. 

When  an  inquiry  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland  relative  to  modelling,  it  was  re- 
marked that  a  **  model,  on  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  a  mile,  of 
Great  Britun  and  Ireland,  and  their  numerous  isles,  their  long 
broken  indented  outline  of  coast,  the  lofty  extensive  ranges  of 
mountains  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  islands,  would 

*  Outline  of  a  Meihod  of  Modol-Mapping,  &c.,  by  J.  Buley  Denton^  sur- 
Ti^yor.  London,  Woftle.  1811. 
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give  a  character  and  expression  to  this  work  of  art  which  could 
not  be  surpassed. .  **  No  doubt,"  says  one  of  the  gentlemen 
examined  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  representation  you  could  obtain,  but  it  would  be  pro* 
di^iouslt/  expoisice.''^ 

The  same  objection  was  urged  by  others.  The  expense, 
therefore,  appears  to  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  rejection 
of  ti  ffenerai  system  of  modelling.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, it  was  practised ;  and  a  beautiful  model  of  the  Menai 
Straits,  accompanied  with  an  engraving  by  the  angylypto- 
graph,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  presented  to  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Society  of  Arts  by  Captain  A.  Henderson,  R.  E.,  who 
liad  ])een  long  attached  to  the  Ordnance  Survey.  This  spe- 
cimen may  be  consulted  in  the  Society's  Museum  in  Edin- 
burgh hy  any  gentleman  taking  an  interest  in  topographical 
modelling. 

At  that  period,  the  expense  then  appeared  to  be  an  insu* 
pernble  objection  to  a  general  system  of  modelling.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Denton's  views,  however,  page  20  of  the  pamphlet 
now  under  our  notice,  "  a  model  of  the  average  of  the  estates 
in  England  may  be  made  at  a  cost  of  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  acre,  a  sum  little  exceeding  the  charge  for  the  production 
of  a  ^lished  map  formerly."  He  even  thinks  they  may  even- 
tually be  constructed  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  this.  If  that  'can 
be  accomplished,  every  nobleman  and  country  gentleman  ought 
undoubtedly  to  possess  such  a  model  of  his  property,  as  an  in- 
dispensable accompaniment  to  a  well  finished  plan. 

Every  one  wishing  information  on  this  subject  should  con- 
sult our  author's  pamphlet  of  about  36  pages,  where,  for  its 
size  and  pirioe,  a  great  deal  of  useful  matter  may  be  found 
highly  interesting  to  the  county  gentleman  and  practical  sur- 
veyor. 

The  instruments  described  (perhaps  we  should  say  invented) 
by  Mr  Denton,  are  both  ingenious  and  useful.  He  will  for- 
give us  for  suggesting,  as  we  think,  one  improvement  wpon  his 
level  B,  Plate  II.  It  is  this  :  in  future  let,  in  addition  to,  and 
beside  the  arc  cut  in  degrees^  another  arc  be  engraved,  shew 
ing»  by  the  plumb-line,  the  rite  or  fall  of  one  foot  in  one  hun' 
tired  fcei  of  dhlanee^  in  n  manner  similar  to  the  lines  frequently 
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cut  on  the  vertical  arc  of  tlie  tlieodolite  for  reducinjj^  inclined 
lines  to  the  horizontal  measure.  By  its  means  country  gentle- 
meD,  fanners,  and  land-draioers,  would  avoid,  by  a  simple 
process,  the  trigonometrical  operation  on  page  35*  to  which  we 
believe  they  have  no  great  predilection. 

On  the  whole,  we  approve  of  Mr  Denton*s  suggestions,  and 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture  to  the  merits  of  his  little  tract  for  tlic  valuable 
hints  which  it  contains, 

Falconrjf.* — How  singular  are  the  revolutions  that  take 
place  in  the  progress  of  society  in  matters  depending  chiefly 
on  taste,  and  how  strikingly  is  this  truism  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  falconry !  From  having  been  considered  one  of  the 

noblest  occupations  in  which  a  man  could  engage,  the  chief 
field-sport,  for  centuries,  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  its  practice  forming  a  science, 
and  its  langiiage  a  dictionary,  almost  influencing  the  character* 
modes  of  thought,  and  expression,  of  entire  nations,  it  has 
fallen  not  merely  into  desuetude,  but  almost  into  absolute  ob- 
livion. The  few  solitary  instances  in  which  it  is  yet  culti- 
vated, are  just  stiflicient  to  keep  the  art  from  being  entirely 
lost ;  its  revival  on  a  larrjc  scale  as  an  interesting  pastime  seems 
never  to  be  thought  of.  How  few  of  the  present  day,  cuni- 
{niratively  speaking,  have  ever  seen  a  hawk  in  its  hood  and 
bells,  or  any  other  of  tlie  multifarious  appendages  by  which  it 
was  prepared  for  the  chase  1  The  whole  mysteries  of  breeding 
and  trainmg,  which,  in  the  palmy  days  of  falconr)%  even 
kings  themselves  did  not* disdain  to  study;  the  whole  appur- 
tenances and  picturesque  accessories  of  a  pursuit  which  seems 
.  to  coud)iue  all  the  eleuients  of  a  healthi'ul,  elegant,  and  most 
exciting  field-sport,  have  long  since  become  almost  to  every 
one,  matters  of  mere  history  in  which  they  have  no  practical 
concern. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  reasons  for  the  decline  of  this  ancient 
art,  but  it  is  difficult,  we  think,  to  account  for  its  having  made 
so  near  an  approach  to  extinction.  In  fret,  it  was  at  one  time 

•  A  Trciitiso  upon  Ful corny.  lu  two  piuts.  By  Jotncft  Cockburn  Bel- 
liny.   BvrwJck  ujH'U  Tweed, 
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carried  to  sueh  an  absurd  height,  the  value  set  on  bawka  was  so 
enormous,  and  tlie  laws  for  protecting  and  regulating  the  sport 

were  so  oppressive  and  restrictive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last ;  a  certain  falling 
off  became  inevitable.  In  process  of  time,  when  intellectual 
pursuits  began  to  pervade  society,  continuing  their  onward  and 
extending  course  till  they  had  almost  driyi&n  from  the  field 
that  unflinching  patron  of  all  country  sports,  the  old  country 
gentleman,"  falconry  shared  in  the  duninished  attention  which 
was  necessarily  paid  to  all  rural  recreations.  When  other 
wants,  thus  generated,  came  to  bo  supplied,  the  expense  at- 
tending falconry  on  the  magnificent  scale  in  which  it  was  usually 
practised,  would  doubtless  cerate  with  many  as  a  serioos  ob- 
jection to  it.  But  it  appears  to  us  obvious,  notwithstanding 
what  is  alleged  to  the  contrary,  that  the  dedtoe  and  iall  of 
the  art  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  ibwling-piece. 
As  a  ready  means  of  getting  possession  of  game,  shooting  ad- 
mits of  comparison  with  no  other ;  and  if  hawking  has  any 
pretence  to  a  preference,  it  can  only  he  un  the  score  of  it 
being  calculated  to  yield  greater  pleasure.  On  this  ground, 
indeed,  its  merits  must  be  admitted  to  stand  high.  TJie 
graceful  and  agile  movements  of  the  hawk  in  the  air,  now 
soaring  over  the  beads  of  the  sportsmen,  now  mounting 

 up,  and  up,  and  up, 

In  spiry  rings,  piercing  the  Urmament, 

Till  be  o'ertops  his  proy,  then  gives  the  stoop 

More  fleet  and  sqio  than  over  arrow  sped  !— 

the  instincts  displayed  both  by  him  and  the  hapless  object  of 
his  pursuit — ^llie  gay  groups  of  equestrians  of  both  sezee^tlie 
panorama  of  a  beautiful  landscape — the  fine  weather  whidi  ^ 
is  necessary  for  successfully  prosecuting  the  sport — ^from  a  com- 
bination of  ngreeable  influences  which  no  one  can  look  on  with 
indifiereiice,  and  which  are  the  more  gratifying  because  they 
can  be  shared  by  many  at  once.  All  this,  huwever,  is  a  matter 
of  too  much  pomp  and  circumstance  to  be  every  day,  or  even  fre- 
quently enjoyed.  But  even  a  pedestrian  sportsman  with  one 
or  two  attendants  has  many  of  the  pleasures  of  hawking  easily 
M'ithin  his  roach.  It  can  hardly  bo  doubted,  however,  that  the 
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adTOcatec  of  hawking,  when  comparing  it  with  shooting  as  a 
source  of  amusement,  have  greatly  underrated  the  interest  that 
«  belongs  to  the  latter.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  it  is  no 
slight  attraetion  that  leads  the  fowler  over  moor  and  dale  with 
undiminished  perseverancey  day  after  day,  from  mom  till  dewy 
eve ;  and  that  in  most  cases  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  produce  of  his  exertions.  Indeed,  the  in- 
terest is  of  the  very  stronf^est  kind,  and  amounts  in  some  cases 
to  a  kind  of  fascination.  The  love  of  fire-arms  shews  itself  at 
an  early  period,  nearly  in  all  boys  who  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  instances  are  daily  be- 
fore our  eyes  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  sport  of  shoot- 
ing is  prosecuted  by  adults.  We  have  never  seen  an  attempt 
made  to  analyiee  the  causes  of  the  pleasure  it  affords ;  but  they 
must  mainly,  we  think,  be  resolvable  into  the  love  of  power,  and 
tlie  gi  attfication  arising  from  the  exercise  of  skill.  Armed  with 
his  fornndable  in.-trunicnt,  tlie  shooter  walks  al)ro:id  as  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveys  in  living  nature.  The  power  of  life  and 
death  is  placed  in  his  hands.  He  obtains  direct  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  fields,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air." 
No  swiftness  can  outstrip,  no  vigilance  elude,  no  strength  with- 
stand him.  Regulated  by  his  skill,  the  force  he  can  employ  ope- 
rates like  a  kind  of  enchantment,  so  instantaneous  and  awfully 
decisive  its  effects.  Were  we  attempting  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  pleasure  of  shooting,  other  circumstiinces  would  be  al- 
luded to  as  entering  as  elements  into  its  I'ormation,  such  as  the 
uncertainty  of  the  moment  when  he  is  to  fall  in  with  his 
game,  by  which  the  sportsman's  attention  is  ever  kept  on  the 
stretch,  and  he  is  drawn  forward  with  undiminished  interest ; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that  the  sport  addresses  it- 
self to  some  of  the  strongest  appetencies  of  our  nature,  and 
yields  a  high  degree  of  pleasure,  and  as  such,  in  connection 
with  its  indisputable  superiority  to  every  other  in  efficiency 
and  economy,  it  could  not  fail  to  supersede  hawking,  and 
must  always  prevent  it  in  time  to  come  from  regaining  its 
former  ascendancy. 

But  all  thb  leaves  room  for  surprise,  as  well  as  regret,  that 
the  latter  is  so  nearly  abolished.   It  is  in  itself  a  i)ursuit  full 
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of  interebt,  and,  as  a  most  pleasinj»  memoriHl  of  the  *'  days  of 
other  vcars,'"*  is  well  worthy  of  revival.  The  same  nejrlect 
has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  important  or  national  • 
pastime  uf  th(^<ilden  time,  at  all  resembliug  it  in  character. 
Take  archery  as  an  example ;  from  having  been  an  object  of 
national  importance,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical 
value,  but  how  zealously  is  it  still  upheld  as  an  agreeable  re- 
creation !  Almost  every  county  has  its  toxophilist  associa- 
tions, and  private  practising  in  the  art  is  fretpient  with  both 
sexeis.  This,  and  some  other  jsimilar  field-sports,  have  the 
advantage,  it  is  true,  of  being  very  easily  attainable,  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  hawking  is  necessarily  attended 
eitlier  with  much  trouble  or  expense.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fol- 
lowed in  snch  a  way  as  to  entail  great  expenditure.  Lord 
Oxford  spent  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum  on  each  of  the 
many  hawks  he  kept,  and  he  likewise  had  a  falconer  for  each 
bird  ;  but  this  was  an  abuse  which  is  not  likely  to  be  imitated. 
It  is  agreed  among  falconers,  that  hawks  can  have  no  better 
food  than  beef,  with  an  occasional  pigeon,  fowl,  or  quarry ; 
when  out  hawking,  none  of  them  ought  to  have  more  than 
from  three  to  four  ounces  within  the  twenty-four  hours.  By 
a  slight  computation  of  the  current  price  of  beef,  and  the 
quantity  consumed  at  this  rate,  a  tolerable  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  yearly  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  one  of 
these  birds.  Two  active  falconers  are  quite  capable  of  ma- 
naging a  good  flight  of  hawks,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the 
mews.  Indeed,  where  the  owner  himself  takes  an  active  in- 
terest in  training  and  flying  his  hawks,  a  single  assistant  in 
ordinary  cases,  that  is,  where  a  /em  easU  are  kept,  will  be 
found  sufficient.* 

Of  those  who  have  recently  taken  an  interest  in  the  revival 
of  this  delightful  sport,  the  following  are  the  principal  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge  : — The  Duke  of  St  Alban's,  who 
as  is  well  known,  is  (I rami  Faucounier  to  the  crown,  and  has 
a  yearly  salary  for  keeping  the  royal  hawks  :  Lord  Oxfoitl, 
Sir  John  Sebright,  J.  D.  Downes,  £sq.,  Colonel  Thornton, 

*  Bolany'6  Troati«e  on  Faiconrjr,  p. 
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Captain  Bouuni,  Mr  Sinclaire  (Ireland),  and  Mr  Belany  of 
Berwick. 

The  last  named  gentleman  has  publbhed  the  interesting 
work  on  Falconry,  the  title  of  winch  has  been  given  above. 
A  warm  admirer  of  the  sport,  and  anxious  for  its  revival,  he 

has  endeavoured  to  make  the  intrinsic  merits  of  falconry 
hetter  iinderbtood  than  they  are  in  tliis  country,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  essentials  of  the  art  fVuni  hciui,'  utterly  lost.  His 
work  derives  its  value  from  being  the  result  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  tlie  subject,  and  not  compiled  from  the  unii;- 
telligible  gleanings  or  absurd  theories,  of  wliich  the  majority 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  publications  consist.  At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  at  Berwick, 
Mr  Belany  intended  to  «,a\itify  the  members  by  shewing  thu 
flight  of  his  hawks,  but  the  state  of  the  weatlier  prevented  an 
eJ^hibition  which  might  have  led  some  of  the  country  gentle- 
men (the  natural  patrons  of  genuine  field-sports)  then  as- 
sembled, to  take  an  interest  in  the  restoration  of  falconry,  and 
endeavour  to  practise  it  themselves.  To  enable  them  to  do 
this,  Mr  Belany^s  work  will  be  found  to  contain  nearly  all  the 
requisite  information,  and  its  perusal  will  probably  communi- 
cate souic  degree  of  that  enthusiasm  for  the  art  with  w  hich  lie 
is  himself  animated. 

All  the  birds  in  most  repute  ibr  hawking  are  natives  of  this 
country,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  the  Peregrine  falcon, 
is  by  no  means  rare.  The  places  most  distinguished  in  former 
times  for  producing  bold  and  generous  specimens  of  this  bird, 
were  Hambleton  in  Yorkshire,  for  a  breed  used  to  fly  at  wild 
ducks  ;  LlaiKliiliio  in  Wales,  I)unil)arton,  and  the  Bass  in 
Scotland.  The  Jerfalcun,  however,  of  still  greater  celebrity, 
is  only  a  casual  visitant  to  this  country ;  but  trained  examples 
are  frequently  brought  to  Britain  for  sale,  from  Norway  and 
Iceland.  The  true  falcons  of  Britain  (genus  Faico)  are  only 
six  in  number,  but  the  different  kinds  of  hawks  are  numerous. 
The  increased  cultivation  of  the  country,  and  the  relentless 
war  carried  on  against  them  by  gamekeepers  and  others,  have 
no  doubt  greatly  diHiini.shed  the  number  of  ou;  accipitrine 
birds,  but  the  sportsman  would  -till  iind  no  diffieidty  in  ol»t;iiu- 
iug  au  ample  bUpply.    Ouc  of  the  mvsi  atUu'.tivc  dvpai  luients 
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of  hawking  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  obMTving  the  dis- 
positions and  habits  of  this  noble  race  of  birds. 

Uow  nature  fashioned  Ibeni  for  their  bold  trade ! 
Om  them  ihdr  ttan  of  eyes  to  nnge  ateotd, 
Their  wings  of  ^oriout  •pned  to  mow  tboair. 
And  Imasi  of  miglit  to  nte  thon. 

Yet  with  all  this  fierceness  of  disposttioot  holdness,  and 
courage,  how  perfectly  dodle  and  submissive  they  become, 
under  proper  management,  and  not  only  so,  but  even  at 

times  exhibit  the  greatest  attachment  to  their  master.  This 

is  shewn  in  such  an  interesting  manner  in  the  account  given 
by  Mr  Belany  of  one  of  his  favourite  hawks,  that,  although  of 
some  length,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  , 

*'  I  myself  liavc  had  hawks  which  have  exhibited  as  strong  si^ns  of  at- 
tiiclimctU  to  mc  as  ever  dog  did  to  its  master.  One  falcon  in  particular,* 
wliidi  travelled  with  mc  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  became  so  very 
fond  of  my  company,  that  she  would  scarcely  sit  at  rest  but  in  my  prc- 
.  sence.  A  delicate  state  of  health  havinur  induced  me  to  seek  the  benefits 
of  a  change  of  air  and  scenery  in  an  excursion  through  a  few  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  of  the  south  of  England,  I,  instead  of  taking  wiiii  me  the 
usual  c<m>panion  of  the  wanderer,  a  dog,  tot>k  a  falcon  upon  my  fist.  A 
gentleman  joined  at  London  for  the  tour.  To  recount  half  the  insUinces 
illustrative  of  the  truth  of  this  argument  with  %vhich  the  adventure  was 
fraught,  or  which  might  seem  enterUiining  to  those  interested  in  the 
cbaiacter  of  this  genus  of  birds^  would  doubtless  appear  foreign  to  the 
present  subject,  and  would  require  a  votamo  for  thentdTos.  A  few 
brief  observatioiMy  however,  to  readers  in  general,  may  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable. 

The  &lcon  approved  herself  not  only  an  alPeedonato  and  fiufhfu],  but 
a  most  enchanting  eoaipanion.  Sbe  had  not  only  such  influence  as  to 
procure  us  ftee  acoess  to  many  of  the  prosermof  the  squires  and  knights 
that  lay  in  our  route,  where,  among  partridges  and  pheonnts,  sbe  aston- 
^  ished  their  proprietors ;  but  also  the  power  of  actiug  as  a  magical  pass^ 
port  to  the  smiles  and  graces  of  their  fair  IkmOies ;  thus  aflR>rding  us  op- 
portunities of  experiencing  thr  hospitality  of  their  nind  mansions.  >Slio 
was  a  general  favourite  wherever  we  went,  not  less  with  the  ladies  than 
'frith  the  gentlemen  ;  and  at  every  inn  or  village  in  which  for  a  few  days 
we  beat  up  quarters,  she  seldom  foiled  to  gain  for  us 

FlMsing  foroors  and  most  matchless  friends. 
*  We  wish  the  author  had  mentioned  of  what  spedes^EniTOB. 
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*'  The  eojoymenCtshe  ftflbided  na  were  often  as  diveniSed  as  the  land- 
•capes  we  tiavelled  Uuoogh;  and  the  ftiangc  contiasts  of  chaiacter 
which  she  had  the  Tirtne  of  bringing  around  her^  never  fiuled  to  yield 
new  inleicst  and  amniemcnt  to  her  fellow  traTellers.  At  one  time  we 
beheld  her  snnonnded  hj  '^h^h  aristocrats  and  ladies  fair at  another 
«SCompaiaed  by  a  regiment  of  ngamuflin  boys  and  ^irls,  ^v1lo  often  did 
us  the  nncallcd-for  honour  to  escort  us  through  the  streets  and  villogesas 
wc  passed  along,  despite  many  modest  and  heartfelt  cNprcf^cionsfrom  my 
ftiend  declining  all  such  marks  of  public  esteem,  which  he  declared  to 
be  quite  unmerited  on  our  part,  Jind  due  only  to  a  band  of  Mind  fiddlers. 
One  day  we  beheld  her  basking;  in  the  smiles  and  "fraccs  of  a  line  lady — 
the  next  outdone  by  Uio  overwhelming  encomiums  of  a  drunken  land- 
lord. 

*' Durin?  tlie  \\holc  of  our  travels,  whether  bv  steam-boats,  stas:e- 
eoaches,  ])0st-chaises,  fi^igs,  omnibuses,  vans,  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
she  sat  upon  my  hand,  and  wherever  wc  stayed,  whetlier  in  jniblie  or 
private  liouse,  her  perch  under  night  was  in  my  bed- room  ;  and  during 
the  day,  except  w  hen  out  of  doors  upon  a  block,  ahv:iys  in  the  same  ai)art- 
meut  with  her  eompfmions.  Thus  aecustonied  to  be  in  my  company,  her 
attachment  became  so  strong  that  sbc  appeared  always  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied when  not  beside  me ;  or,  as  a  lady  once  observed,  *  she  never 
seemed  pleased  but  in  the  presence  of  her  lord.'  After  an  exenrrion  of 
from  four  to  five  months'  duration,  we  returned  to  London,  where  sbc 
died  shortly-  afterwards,  but  not  before  site  had  delighted  many  of  her 
metropolitan  admirers  by  a  few  beautiful  flights  at  pigeons.  Her  death 
was  caused  by  too  close  confinement  in  the  city  having  brought  on  a  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach. 

"  Being  in  privAte  lodgings*  where  none  but  the  servants  of  the  family 
and  my  own  friends  were  in  the  habit  of  entering,  she  became  so  '  per- 
fectly at  home'  that  she  would  sometimes  walk  out  of  one  room  into  an- 
other in  seareb  of  me  ;  would  follow  me  from  one  apartment  to  another, 
and  come  from  the  most  distant  fart  of  the  bouse  even  in  the  dark,  or 
with  the  hood  on ,  w  hen  I  chose  to  call  ber.  This  she  has  done  oflen  in 
the  presence  of  my  friends.  If  I  happened  to  sleep  past  my  usual  rising 
hours,  she  would  leave  her  block  (wbieb  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
with  a  piece  of  canvass  spread  around  it  to  prevent  ber  mutes  from  soiling 
the  earpet)  fly  into  the  bed  and  take  me  gently  by  the  ear ;  or  if  I  hap- 
pened to  be  absent  for  any  length  of  time,  or  had  been  late  in  coming  in 
at  night,  she,  being  accustomed  to  see  me  mucli  at  home,  and  likewise  to 
be  regularly  spoken  to  and  stroked  gently  on  the  breast  before  I  retired 
to  rest,  would  come  oflTher  block,  wander  round  the  room,  and,  finding 
the  door  shut,  take  a  place  close  b}-  the  threshold,  and  therr  wail  patient- 
ly till  my  return.  Nor  could  the  inmates  induce  her  to  return  to  the 
block.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  entered,  slie  would  fly  to  my  arm,  get 
upon  my  shoulder,  rub  ber  beak  ngsunst  my  check,  shewing  every  token  of 
welcome  and  gladness  at  iny  return.   For  about  a  week  previous  to  her 
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dcatli,  she  refused  to  take  nny  food,  and  for  the  last  tbtee  or  four  nigUts 
she  had  regularly  left  her  block  and  wandered  in  the  daik  to  Dijbediide« 
but  not  being  able  to  get  npon  it,  had  crept  aa  cloae  to  the  head  of  it^  of 
to  where  she  had  heard  me  breallungf  as  she  could  get,  and  there  remain- 
ed almost  motionless  until  I  rose.  During  the  last  night  she  had  come 
to  the  bedside  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  morning,  on  looking  over, 
I  saw  her  broad  wing  stretched  on  the  floor  cold  and  sttlT. 

8aw  the  bold  (falcon)  stretched  upon  tlie  plain 

Ko  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  agnin. — Brno^r. 

"  She  had  come  to  my  bedside  either  under  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
relief  from  me,  or  through  a  desire  to  be  near  mc  to  the  last."^ 

Regarding  rural  sports,  of  a  becoming  kind  and  properly  rc* 
gulated,  as  matters  of  no  small  national  importance,  exercis- 
ing a  powerful  influence  both  on  the  pliysical  anil  moral  health 
of  a  people,  we  cannot  but  wi^^h  well  to  the  few  attempts  that 
have  been  recently  made  to  restore  falconry  to  a  portion  of 
its  long  lost  honours;  and,  there  being  no  fear  in  the  present 
day  of  the  abuses  that  formerly  attached  to  it,  we  can  join 
issue  with  tbe  author  of  the  volume  which  has  led  to  these 
remarks,  in  the  hope  '*that  we  shall  again  see  tlib  noble 
employment  revived  in  this  country ;  that  the  bawk,  which  has 
bei-n  so  long  baniblu'd,  and  eagerly  sought  after  to  be  destroyed, 
will  be  recalled  and  welcomed  back  "on  perches  proud  to 
grace  our  halbii,''  and  that  we  shall  again  ere  lung  behold  the 
English  lady, 

On  palfrey  licet,  vith  blush  iug  face, 
Urge  gracefally  tlie  airy  chase ; 
With  hawk  npon  her  milk  white  hand. 
The  fairest  form  of  faur}'-landy 

Or  Dinn-like,  with  silvan  tndn, 
Gay  aporUng  o'er  the  ilowcry  plain." 

JohnsuHs  Farmers'  Etici/ehptfdia. — It  lias  very  sehlom  hap- 
pened that  books  on  agriculture  have  given  a  faithful  and 
complete  view  of  the  science  as  actually  practised  at  tbe  time 
'  of  their  publication.  They  have,  in  general,  been  either 
greatly  in  arrear  of  the  existing  practice,  or  much  in  advance 
of  it,— either  engaged  with  the  past  history  of  the  subject,'or 
prospective  speculations  for  its  improvement.  The  principal 
cause  of  this,  perhaps,  is,  that  those  who  have  written  most  on 
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agriculture,  are  not  those  who  have  been  most  em})loyed  in 
its  practical  operations.  An  account  of  the  proceedinjifs  of 
the  farm,  of  sufficient  detail  and  accuracy  to  be  of  much  real 
use,  could  only  come  from  one  practically  enrrnixcd  in  them, 
and  the  fact  of  his  being  so,  is  just-  likely  to  be  the  very  rea- 
son of  his  never  thinking  of  describing  them.  Indeed,  the 
backward  state  of  our  earlier  agricultural  literature,  backward 
at  least  when  compared  with  the  practice,  for  the  latter  was 
respectable  when  tiie  former  may  bo  said  to  have  been  almost 
non-existent,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  practical 
men,  the  farmers  of  the  country,  to  commit  any  thing  to  pa- 
per. It  was  (piite  foreign  to  their  habits  and  disposition  to 
do  so,  and  a  latent  dread  of  the  formality  and  responsibility 
of  authorship,  deterred  many  who  were  competent  to  instruct 
others,  firom  venturing  to  appear  in  that  supposed  foi  inidnblo 
character.  Among  the  more  primitive  of  the  class  this  feel- 
ing, to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps  still  prevails,  and  joined  to 
the  difficulty,  from  a  ivant  of  practice,  of  arranging  their 
thoughts  on  paper,  is  doubtless  the  means  of  withholding  from 
us  the  knowledge  of  many  an  important  fact  and  observation, 
the  aecumidated  experitnce  of  many  an  i\<.^c(\  sliephcrd  and 
husbai.dman,  most  of  whose  lives  liavc  been  spent  in  solitary 
communion  with  nature,  with  ample  opportunities,  and  no  want 
of  disposition  or  ability,  to  observe  closely  all  the  great  natu- 
ral operations  on  which  the  success  of  their  various  avocations 
depend.  But  agriculturists,  in  general,  are  now  both  able 
and  willing  to  lay  the  results  of  their  experience  before  thepub- 
lic,  through  the  only  channel,  the  press,  by  which  they  can  be- 
come universally  known  ;  and  the  result  has  been  an  accumu- 
lation of  valuable  matter,  both  of  a  practical  and  theoretical 
kind,  relating;  to  everv  branch  of  liusliandrv. 

But  much  of  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject  is  so  dif- 
fused and  piecemeal,  so  widely  scattered  over  the  pages  of  pe- 
riodicals, reports,  pamphlets^  &c.,  that  a  great  deal  of  what  it 
concerned  him  to  know,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  almost  every  agriculturist  The-  same  thing,  in  this 
prolific  age,  may  be  said  of  almost  every  department  of  know- 
ledge. The  necessity  of  concentration  has  therefbre  become 
urgent.    Encyclopiedising  is  the  order  of  the  day :  one  of  the 
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prominent  features  in  the  mechanism  for  the  diiTusiou  of 
knowledge.  It  b  not  without  its  intrinsic  advantage?,  pre- 
senting a  certain  amount  of  information  on  any  given  subject, 
and  of  the  easiest  possible  access,  thus  admirabljr  fidling  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  is  impatient  of  elaborate 
research,  eager  to  arrive  at  coiiclusions,  and  appropriate  the 
fruits  of  knowledge  without  paving  the  legitimate  price.  Its 
disadvantages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  neither  few  nor  small. 
Constructed  on  a  factitious  principle,  it  ean  take  no  account 
of  ^futtm,  and  presents  no  view  of  the  mutual  relation  and  de- 
pendencies of  things ;  each  stands  out  in  its  own  naked  indi- 
viduality, claiming  no  kindred  with  another.  It  is  like  offer- 
ing us  the  materials  for  a  building  when  we  might  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  building  itself.  If  a  syeiem  be  well  digested, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  turning  at  once  to  the  informa- 
tion wanted,  even  with  little  or  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  and  wo  have  the  satisfaction  of  findin;i:  it  in  its 
own  place,  ajid  associated  with  the  other  subjects  with  which 
it  is  naturally  connected.  An  encyclopaedia,  however,  is  more 
easily  compiled,  and  satisfies  the  wants  of  many.  The  popu- 
larity of  these  works  at  present  is  no  proof,  as  has  been  al- 
leged, of  a  superficial  age,  but  merely  of  the  general  wish  for 
information.  A  wholesome  and  eager  deiHre  for  knowledge 
is  not  likely  to  rest  satisfied  with  encyclopadias,  but  taking 
such  as  tliese  supply,  and  all  Uie  better  on  tliat  account,  will 
push  forward  to  the  fountain-heads  from  which  these  compi- 
lations  derive  all  that  is  valuable  which  they  contain. 

Among  the  many  other  benefits  which  the  agricultural  in- 
terest owe  to  Mr  Johnson, — and  they  are  well  known  to  be 
neither  few  nor  small,—- they  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  re- 
cent publicatkm  of  a  Farmers'  Encydopiedia,  or  Dictionary 
of  Rural  Affairs."  It  forms  one  of  the  extensive  series  of  en- 
cyclopajdias  and  dictionaries  now  in  course  of  pul)lication  by 
Longman  &  Co.,  the  execution  or  superintendence  of  which 
has  been  confided  to  parties  particularly  conversant  with  the 
different  subjects  treated  of.  The  judiciousness  of  the  choioe 
in  the  present  instance,  fully  appears  from  the  value  of  the 
articles  composing  this  volume.  Every  subject,  whether  of 
a  theoretical  or  practical  kind,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  into* 
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rest  or  utility  to  the  farmer,  is  carefully  discussed,  nt  suffi- 
cient length  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  without  running  into 
too  much  prolixity  or  deUuL  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  an 
ample  history,  under  the  Tarions  heads,  of  the  state  of  agri- 
eolture  among  the  ancients,  and  its  progressive  changes  and 
improvements  among  ourselves  down  to  the  present  day  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  judicious  sngGfCstions  in  regard  to  the  benefits 
which  may  yet  be  expected  to  accrue  to  agrlcultui  e  from  che- 
mical, geological,  meteorological,  and  mechanical  science. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  in  Mr  Johnson's 
work,  is  the  care  he  has  taken  to  shew  how  the  most  recent 
scientific  discoveries  may  be  made  available  in  husbandry ; 
and  the  nq;»idity  with  which  these  have  accumulated  of  late 
years,  has  rendered  all  the  older  agricultural  dictionaries  com- 
pletely obsolete  in  this  department.  Although  the  staple  ma- 
terial of  the  work  consists  of  the  details  of  practical  agricul- 
ture, and  the  results  of  those  scientific  inquiries  by  which  this 
important  pursuit  is  assisted  and  illustrated,  many  other  col- 
lateral matters  of  interest  to  Uie  farmer  are  introduced,  such  as 
the  law  with  regard  to  eertain  parish  and  other  public  and 
private  duties  which  he  is  often  called  upon  to  fulfil ;  the  cul- 
ture of  the  kitchen  and  flower  garden  ;  the  history  of  our  na* 
tive  plants  ;  V)iographieal  notices,  &c.  Wherever  the  subject 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  it,  illustrative  won;lruts  are 
introduced,  and  these,  in  general,  arc  very  well  executed,  and 
lorm  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  text.  As  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed,  we  shall  make  a  few 
short  eztfacts.  The  various  kinds  of  manures,  a  snljeot  to 
which  the  author  has  devoted  much  attention,  are  treated  of 
at  great  length.  "  The  woid  manvu,  aeeoiding  to  Todd>  is  derived 
fiom  the  Ftench  msmaertf*.  Lemon  gives  the  derivation  as  fbllows 
'  Uanura,  onmia  a  msnu  opetapdo.'  8]unner--all  imptovemeats  w  agrl- 
eoltaie  Inougbt  in  by  the  hand*  Webster,  £ng.  Did;  says,  '  Manure 
(Fr.  nuuuntvnr,  but  in  a  difTeient  sense  ;  Nonn*  tnainooerm',  to  manuie ; 
Main»  Lat.  Men«t  band,  and  Murvr  to  work ;  Lat.  opentr*)  A  manure 
wmy  be  defined  to  be  any  fertilizing:  compound  or  simple  ing^dicnt  add* 
cd  to  a  soil,  of  which  it  ia  naturally  deficient ;  and  as  all  cultivated  lands 
should  contain  the  eartlis^^  siHca,  carbonate  of  lime,  alumina,  decompos- 
ing organic  mMtf,  and  certain  saline  substances,  it  is  evident  that  in 
esses  wheie  any  oae  of  these  is  contained  in  tbo  land  in  insufficient  quan* 
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Utics  for  tlie  supply  of  cultivated  vegetables,  that  then  the  addition  of 
that  substanee,  either  in  its  sunple  or  in  a  compound  form,  constitutes  the 
great  art  of  manuring. 

Fertilizers,  therefore,  naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  classes,  1. 
The  earthy,  which  arc  by  fnr  the  most  permanent  portions  of  a  soil,  and 
arc  usually  applied  in  the  largest  proportions ;  2.  The  organic  (vegetable 
and  animal)  which  arc  the  least  permanent,  and  are  used  in  much  smaller 
quantities  than  the  cnrthy  ;  and,  3.  The  saline,  which  are  the  most  spar- 
infjly  applied  of  all  the  fertilizers,  are  the  most  readily  ahsorhed  hy 
plants,  and  whose  period  of  duration  in  the  soil  is  lt)nf>cr  than  the  orca- 
nic,  hut  lcs,-<  than  the  earthy.  A  manure  is  either  useful  to  vegetation  by 
aH'onlino;  in  its  simple  or  tlccomposcd  state,  direct  food  or  constituents, 
or  else  it  is  a  fertilizer,  hy  adding  to  the  soil  additional  power  to  absorb 
and  relaiii  atmospheric  gases  uud  moisture.  "We  shall  sei-,  hereafter,  tliat 
most  manures  which  arc  commonly  applied  to  the  land,  iissist  the  growth 
of  plants  in  both  ways.  Looking  at  the  question  abstractedly,  it  must  bo 
evident,  that  as  animals  receive  almost  the  whole  of  their  nutriment  either 
directly  or  indirectly  IVom  tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  their  exerement,  or 
their  decomposed  bodies,  returning  these  to  the  soil,  must  form  the  best 
manure. 

Willi  reganito  inoiganicsubstanccs,  clayof  the  earthy  manures,  and  some 
of  the  saline  fertilizers,  act  principally  hy  their  absorption  and  retention 
of  moisture.  Gypsum,  it  is  true,  enters  into  the  composition  of  some  of 
the  giasseSf  and,  in  minute  proportions,  other  salts  do  the  same ;  but,  if 
we  except  phosphate  of  lime  (the  earthy  salt  of  bones)  none  of  the  salts 
can  be  considered  to  be  a  very  generai  direct  food  of  plants.  «  «  • 
Of  the  organ ie  manures,  those  which  most  readily  putrefy  are  the  most 
rn])id  in  their  cifects,  but  then  they  are  the  most  speed ih'  exhausted ;  thus, 
oil  and  fish,  the  most  rapid  of  fertilizers,  arc  exhausted  by  the  first  crop  ; 
w  hile  bone^,  which  decay  more  slowly,  willlastlbr  two  or  three.  The  effect 
of  clioi)ped  woollen  rags  is  excellent  for  two  years,  in  the  rich  cl.iy  hop- 
gardens of  Kent,  and  for  three  or  four  in  the  light  chalky  arable  soils  of 
the  valley  of  the  Kcnnct.  *  •  *  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  cultivator  tliat  he  obtains  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which 
ihosL  manures  operate  which  are  found  to  be  advantageous  to  the  growth 
of  his  crops,  lie  must  discard  from  his  mind  all  iliosc  false  conclusions 
w  Inch  arc  sometimes  drawn  with  regard  to  an  imaginary  power  assigned 
to  plants  of  generating  vegetable  substances ;  for  they  can  cfibct  no  tuoh 
miraculous  results.  It  is  true,  that  they  can  combine  the  gases  or  ele- 
ments of  vegetable  matten  together,  and  form  gluten,  starch,  gum,  sugar, 
woody  fibre,  &c. ;  they  can  absorb  and  arrange  vrith  these  the  earths  and 
saline  bodies,  but  the  oxygen,  the  carbon,  the  nitrogen,  and  the  hydi«^gen, 
of  which  the  first  named  are  composed,  and  which  plants  usually  obtain 
from  either  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  decomposition  of  oiganic  matter, 
tliey  can  no  more  create  than  they  can  form  the  lime  or  the  silica,  which 
are  as  commonly  present  in  most  vegetables,  as  sugar,  gum,  or  woody 
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fibie.  Whatever  eaichy  or  saliiie  nuiiten^  therefore^  arc  found  in  vegc- 
tablei,  must  have  been  either  derived  from  the  natnral  loil  orfUmitbed  by 
the  mannrcs  added  to  it,— whether  it  be  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  or  si- 
lica (earthy  matter  of  fliut),  alomioa  (day),  sulphate  of  line  CgjpBuin), 
or  phosphate  of  lime  (cartli}'  salt  of  bone).  It  should  also  be  a  received 
axiom  wit))  the  fanner,  that  there  is  no  part  of  any  decomposing  anima 
or  vegctuhU-  manure,  but  what  Is  cither,  in  its  j^nseous  or  solid  jstatc,  the 
natimil  food  of  plants  ;  thus,  the  gases  cmlttod  hy  the  putrefaction  of  a 
dunghill  arc  so  naidi  loiit  to  the  veg«  tal)le  matters  of  the  soil,  and  such 
an  injury  is  never  submitted  to  by  the  intelligent  cultivator,  but  from  an 
unavoidable  necessity.  Hence  the  value  of  green  manures  ;  for  in  these 
cases  every  portion  of  llic  decaying  and  fermenting  fertilizer  is  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  succeeding  crop,"  Sec. 

The  wbolo  of  the  above  article,  which  is  long  and  elaborate, 
cannot  fail  to  be  pemsedwith  pleasnre  andproiit.  Of  the 
short  and  more  miscellaneoas  subjects^  we  may  seleet  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  example,  as  it  eontains  facts  which  are  probably 
new  ^o  the  majority  of  our  reader?. 

"  Eating  of  Earth. — Stall-fed  cattle,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
plucking  up  the  roots  of  grass,  cYiuce  a  great  partiality  for  earth.  It  is 
seldom  tliat  a  cow  will  pass  a  newly  raised  mole-hill  without  muzzling 
itj  and  devouring  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  This  is  particularly  the 
ease  when  there  is  any  degree  of  indigestion,  and  it  probably  acts  as  a 
kind  of  gentle  purgative.  It  is  stated  by  MrYouatt  (en  Caitie),  that  the 
celebmted  Kynton  ox  alwayi  had  a  bsskei  of  earth  standing  near  him,  of 
which  he  occasionally  ate  a  eoosidersble  quantity*  When  deeomposition 
commenced,  and  the  acescent  principle  began  to  be  developed^  and  the 
animal  fdt  uneasiness  on  that  account,  he  had  recourse  to  the  mould ; 
and  the  acid  uniting  itself  to  the  earth,  the  uneasjr  fceling  was  removed. 
It  is  also  probable  that  »>  putrid  neutral  salt  was  manufoctured  in  the 
paunch,  but  this  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  earth.  The  absor- 
bent or  alkaline  earth  taken  up  with  the  roots  of  grass  by  sheep  also  ncu* 
tralixes  the  acids  of  the  stomach.  It  is  usual  to  allow  sucking  calves  to  have 
access  to  chalk.  In  the  stomachs  of  almost  all  animals,  man  not  ex- 
cepted, there  is  a  tendency  to  form  superabundant  acids,  which,  if  not 
eorrcotcd,  impairs  digestion,  and  interferes  with  the  assimilative  function, 
that  which  converts  the  chyle  into  the  animal  tissue  or  substance  of  the 
body.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  correcting  this,  by  the  adminietni- 
tion  of  absorbent  earths,  is  obvious. 

**  It  might  become  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry,  how  far  this  desire  of 
earth  in  cattle  has  affinity  to  that  of  the  human  stomach,  which  leads  the 
Otomacs,  a  South  American  tribo,  to  cat  day.  It  is  an  unctuona  clay, 
containing  an  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  during  some  months,  when  provisions 
are  scarce,  an  Otomac  devoun  about  tbree>-qaartets  of  a  pound  dally,  and 
he  does  not  suffer  or  become  Iran  upon  it.  The  uegroei  on  the  co:i»t  of 
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OttfaiM,  tnd  fthe  naUvtf  of  Java,  and  ione  of  die  other  itiaade  in  the  In- 
diMi  avdnpelage*  ue  alio  earfh^ten  ;  end  in  this  and  other  Jbuopean 
oountriei^  piegnant  women  and  young  giria  in  a  state  of  diaeaae  eonnecled 
with  the  ntenne  function,  also  evince  a  strong  inclination  to  eat  earth* 

"Among  qnadrapede, earth-eating  is  not conBned  to  the  ox  tribe ;  for, 
when  pressed  for  food,  wolves  in  the  north-east  of  Europe,  rein-deer  and 
kids  in  Siberia,  all  cat  clay.  It  is  probable  that  the  earth  operates  as  u 
mechanical  stimulus  to  the  stomucli,  and  abates  the  soDsation  of  hunger, 
which  always  attends  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  stomach.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  cau.sc,  this  instinctive  longing  for  earth  in  cows 
and  oxen  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  animals  should  be  supplied 
with  it  when  they  are  stall-fed." 

In  perusing  Mr  Johnson's  work,  we  have  percel*. a  few 
errors,  but  they  are  of  very  trifling  importance,  and  such  as 
could  scarcely  be  avoided  where  such  a  diversity  of  subjects 
had  to  pass  under  review.  It  is  clearly  and  perspicnously  writ- 
ten, fiiU  of  usefol  and  interesting  informatimi,  and  well  worthy 
of  being  recommended  as  a  Talnable  addition  to  the  book- 
sfaelTOS  of  all  our  agricultural  friends. 

ParnelPs  Grasses  of  Scotland.* — Wo  are  well  acijuainted 
with  Dr  Parnell's  labours  in  the  difficult  department  of  natu- 
ral history  which  treats  of  fishes.  His  exertions,  which  have 
by  no  means  been  confined  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  extend- 
ed to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  no  fewer  than  nearly  a  doien  well-determined 
species ;  and  be  has,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  much  light  on 
their  distribution  in  this  country,  some  on  their  anatomy,  and 
not  a  little  on  various  other  points  of  their  history.  It  is  not, 
however,  on  this  subject  we  mean  at  present  to  speak,  al- 
though, if  the  oocasion  required  it»  we  should  not  be  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  any  fear  of  a  repetition  of  the  question 
which  was  put  to  us  after  the  publication,  in  our  pages,  of  a 
treatise  on  herring^fishing, — to  what  branch  of  agricttHure  the 
subject  beUmged  1  The  topio  to  whidb  the  present  volume 
refers  is  all-important  to  the  husbandman  ;  for  what  occupies 
so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
grasses  ?   It  is  true,  the  cereal  grasses  are  not  here  treated 

•  The  Qnisses  of  Scotland,  by  Richard  Purnoll,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.,  illas- 
tratcd  by  fljrures  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  author.  Blackwood  &  Soua^ 
Edinburgh,  18-42. 
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of;  but,  even  with  the  exclusion  of  these,  bow  much  reuiaina 
behind  to  claim  tbe  fturmer's  care ! — the  grasses  whicb  form 
the  principal  tiistonanco  of  bis  flooks  and  herds,  which  enter 
most  kigelj  into  his  permanent  pasture  lands,  and  compose 
the  natural  herbage  of  oar  bills,  valleyg,  and  woodlands.  Bnt, 
apart  from  views  of  direct  utility  altogether,  how  interesting 
it  is  to  have  the  means  of  making  ourselves  easily  acquainted 
with  the  tribe  of  plants  which  form  the  principal  material  in 
the  green  vesture  which  clothes  the  surface  of  our  island — 
which  perform  so  important  a  part  in  the  colomring  of  the  pic« 
tnvs  which  Nstare  spreads  ont  before  us— so  as  to  render  the 
Britkh  islands,  in  llns  respect,  the  admbration  of  foreigners 
when  they  approach  om*  shores.  The  olive  groves  of  the 
sunny  south,  notwithstanding  all  the  pleasing  associations 
they  conjure  up,  have  yet  a  grey,  sickly,  and  melancholy 
hue  ;  even  in  Valumbrosa  you  can  scarcely  find  a  piece  of 
green  sward  whereon  to  recline ;  the  magnificent  masses  of 
foliage  in  a  tropical  dime  either  entirely  usurp  the  soil,  or 
are  broken  into  patches,  leaving  here  and  there  stretches  of 
arid  S9nd,  on  which  the  eye  cannot  rest  with  pleasure.  But 
here  tbe  suHace,  while  it  is  left  perfectly  open,  b  covered 
with  a  uniform  and  continuous  carpet,  kept  by  frequent 
showers  in  a  state  of  such  vivid  green  that  it  is  not  surprising 
Great  Britain  should  have  been  compared  to  a  gem  ;  its  ver- 
dure contrasting  so  beautifully  with  the  surrounding  ocean, 
that  it  may  well  be  likened  to  an  emerald  set  in  silver.* 

Although  the  tnrf  which  forms  this  covering  is  so  uniform, 
and  to  the  eye  apparently  homogeneous,  it  is  composed,  in 
general,  of  a  great  variety  of  dtfforent  species  of  grasses, 
blended  with  each  other  in  different  proportions.  With  such 
of  these  grasses  as  are  indigenous  to  Scotland,  it  is  the  object 
of  Dr  Parnell's  work  to  make  us  acquainted.  Of  eoui'se,  it 
comprehends  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  plants 
found  in  Britain  ;  indeed  so  small  a  number  are  peculiar  to 
England  and  Ireland  that  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
these  are  not  included,  and  the  work  thus  rendered  a  Qra- 
mina  Britannica.   The  entire  amount  of  the  Gramineous 

♦  *«  This  precious  Rcni  set  in  tlie  so.V  — #^'Aa<-.  Tho  "  ilmerald  Iblo'' 
has  no  exclitNivc  claims  lu  tli:it  dosignatioii. 
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plants  octurrin;,^  In  the  British  Isles  docs  not  exceed  IIH  or 
118,  and  of  thet;e  Dr  Parnell  describes  f)o,  thus  leaving  but  a 
small  proportion  unnoticed.  This  omisbion,  which  was  not 
originally  contemplated,  has  been  caused  by  the  want  of  re- 
cent specimens  of  the  grasses  peculiar  to  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  autlior  promises  to  supply  it  as  soon  as  these  can  be 
obtained. 

The  great  value  of  Dr  Parnell'*!!  work  consists  in  the  minnte 

and  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  species,  the  care  w  ith  which 
the  characters  have  been  investigated,  and  the  extensive 
series  of  plates,  ou  nhich  even/  species  of  grass  fviwd  in  Scot- 
land is  figured.  *'  In  the  description  of  each  grass,  the  state 
of  every  individual  plant  has  been  carefully  set  down,  so  that, 
in  the  comparison  of  any  tivo  descriptions,  the  several  differ- 
ences between  the  species  inspected  will  be  at  once  aj>parent. 
And,  in  addition  to  this  assistance,  an  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  point  out  the  most  prominent  diagnostic  marks  be- 
tween those  species  \vliicli  are  most  liable  to  be  confounded.'** 
In  prosecution  of  his  researches,  our  author  has  had  the  gra- 
tification of  detecting  two  or  three  grasses,  either  new  to  Scot- 
land, or  previously  altogether  unknown  to  botanists,  one  of 
them,  Foa  polyHoda,  in  the  well-trodden  field  of  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh,  where  any  novelty  of  this  kind  could  scarcely  be 
snpposed  to  have  been  overlooked.  In  a  family  of  plants  so 
strictly  natural  as  the  grasses,  the  species  in  many  instances  are, 
of  course,  most  closelv  allied,  and  ditVicnit  to  discriminate.  We 
well  remenibcr  in  our  own  case,  and  it  wits  not  a  singular  one, 
that  the  portion  of  our  botanical  books  relating  to  the  grasses, 
was  long  left  unopened,  as  a  subject  which  was  not  lightly  to 
be  approached,  but  requiring  a  long  and  laborious  study  to 
afford  any  satisfactory  results, — just  as  it  still  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  tlie  roses  and  carices.  It  may  now  be  aiBrmed 
with  perfect  safety,  that  with  the  aid  of  DrParneU's  work,  no 
one  will  experleiu  e  the  least  diiiiculty,  even  thoutjh  he  posse.»>;s 
no  previous  knowledge  of  botuny,  in  making  hiniscir  ac(pu\int- 
ed  with  the  name  and  history  of  any  grass  lie  may  meet  with 
in  Scotland. 

The  plates,  which  are  entirely  the  workmanship  of  the  au- 

*  I'rcf.iJ i»,  I, 
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tlior,  arc  cn<;^raved  with  great  care,  and  form  moht  valuable 
illustrations.  We  confess  that,  in  general,  we  are  nfO  great 
admirers  of  amateur  engraving.  Gentlemen  have  very  sel- 
dom inducements  to  devote  sufficient  time  and  attention  to 
the  subject,  to  enable  them  to  master  the  difficulties  of  ao'de* 
licate  and  laborious  an  art.  To  eoiupensate  for  deficiencies 
in  manijmlation  and  artistical  tkill,  we  are  .L;cnerally  told,  that 
greater  accuracy  is  secured,  e^l)ecially  in  delineating;  minute 
ohjccts  in  natural  history,  such  as  the  present.  Of  this  ti'C can- 
not help  entertaining  some  doubt.  The  image  to  be  repre* 
sentcd  may  be  perfect  in  the  mind,  but  without  having  mas- 
tered the  art  of  engraving,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  power 
of  embody  in;;;  it, — the  conception  maybe  accurate,  the  means 
yi'  exin'cssin^  that  conception  defective.  It  is  like  speaking 
m  a  langua^^e  with  li  we  are  ini})ert"cctly  ae<piainted,  when 
we  are  iis  apt  to  fail  in  saying  what  we  w  ish,  as  to  say  what 
we  do  not  intend.  The  way  to  avoid  error  in  such  a  case, 
is  to  endeavour  to  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  our  meaning  to 
one  who  has  a  perfect  command  of  the  means  of  giving  it  pub- 
licity in  a  form  at  once  intelligible  and  agreeable.  The  best 
means  of  so  doing,  in  such  instances  as  the  present,  is  by  draw- 
ings; and  the.>5e,  aeeoni)»:inicil  v, ilh  a  few  verbal  instructions, 
would  enable  a  professional  artist  to  produce  engravings  alike 
accurate  and  beautiful.  It  i^  uu  great  consulution  to  bti  tuld 
of  inferior  engravings,  that  they  are  exceedingly  good  under 
the  ctrcumsiaiiccs  in  which  they  were  produced ;  the  public 
are  entitled  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  productions  by  their 
intrinsic  merits.  Neither  is  the  case  made  better  by  alleging, 
that  the  success  is  con?iderid>lc,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
the  ta.'^k  ;  for  the  previous  <pu'.-5tion  remains,  w  hether  there 
was  u  necessity  fur  undertaking  it  I  In  the  instance  now  be* 
fore  us,  the  engi'avings  are  well  execute»l,  aud  the  figures  ex- 
tremely characteristic;  and  such  dissections  and  magnified 
views  of  the  parts  are  introduced  as  are  necessary  for  the  full 
elucidation  of  the  subject. 

Its  value,  as  a  botanica.  work,  is  not  the  sole  merit  of  this 
publication  ;  nuu  h  useful  information  is  likewise  supplied  re- 
garding the  ngricultural  use  of  ^ra>'es.  These  plants  vary  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  in  their  nutritious  juoperticb ;  it  is 
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not  &  little  remarkable,  also,  that  there  should  be  so  many  of 
them  whioh  are  rejected  by  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  which  in- 
deed appear  to  afford  tbod  to  no  kind  of  animal  whatever. 
The  kinds  which  yield  anch  important  aerricea  to  the  agricul- 
turist form  but  a  very  limited  catalogue.   The  Poa  annua,  the 
commonest  of  all  ^sses,  flowering,  it  may  be  said,  throughout 
the  whole  year,  thrivin<i^  in  every  kind  of  !>oil,  and  even  ex- 
tending on  our  alpine  ranges  to  a  heiglit  of  4000  feet,  yields 
a  soft  and  grateful  herbage,  apparently  acceptable  to  every 
kind  of  herbivorous  animal.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  exten* 
sive  distribution,  occurring  not  only  throughout  Europe,  but 
in  Northern  Africa.  North  and  South  America,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Asia, — almost  a  cosmopolite.  For  the  fine  fiavour  of 
the  mutton  derived  from  the  highest  grazing  lands  in  the 
country,  such  as  the  sides  of  Hi'nv<»ir]ich,  the  high  hills  of 
Kintail,  Benlawers,  &c.  we  are  no  doubt  principally  indebted 
to  the  Festuca  ovina,  especially  that  delicate  and  slender  va- 
riety of  it  named  angwtifoUa,   It  is  this  grass  which  forms 
the  greater  part  of  the  pasture  grounds  in  the  Highlands* 
"  For  permanent  paitttre,**  aayt  Dr  Paniell,  **  the  piodsoe  and  nntritive 
powen  of  the  rjrefriasif  eompaied  with  those  of  the  Coeks-ibot  gia»  (itae> 
<jriii  jftawrala),  are  inlbrior  neatly  ia  the  proportion  of  five  to  elghteoa  ; 
and  inferior  to  the  meadow  fox-tail  {Alopeeufut  prottntU),  ia  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  twelve  ;  and  inferior  to  the  meadow-fescue  {Bueetumpm* 
tente),  as  five  to  seventeen.  The  ryegrass  is  but  a  short-hvcd  plant,  sel- 
dom continuing  more  than  six  ycurs  in  possession  of  the  soil,  but  is  con- 
tinued by  it-s  property  of  ripcniiis-  an  abundance  of  seedf  whioh  is  bat 
little  molested  by  birds,  and  sufforad  to  Sail  and  vegetate  among  the  root- 
leaves  of  the  peniiunent  pasture  grasses.  It  is  only  witbin  these  last  forty 
or  fifty  years  that  other  species  of  grasses  have  been  tried  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ryegrass  in  funning  artificial  pastures,  it  liaviug  been  the  favourite 
grass  >Yith  most  farmers  from  the  time  of  its  first  cultivation  in  1674^  to 
the  present  period." — ^Page  143. 

Selbys  HUlory  of  Forest-Trees  * — We  have  here  another 
valuable  work  devoted  to  a  department  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, of  even  greater  and  more  general  interest  than  that  refeiw 
red  to  in  the  Tolmne  just  noticed,  namely,  the  Forest-Trees 

•  A  History  of  British  ron'>(-lrcc-,  indigenous  and  introduced,  by  I'ri- 
dcaux  John  Srlbv.  l".I,.s.  M.W.J?..  \  Illustrated  by  nearly  2U0  cngtav- 
jugs.    London  ;  John  \  au  \  ooi>l.  1042. 
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of  Great  Itritain.  This  is  u  topic  of  too  great  importance  to 
the  country,  in  every  point  of  view,  not  to  have  called  forth 
th#  frequent  exercise  both  of  pen  and  peneiL  Worka,  there* 
fore,  both  of  -old  and  recent  date,  treating  of  it  in  almost 
every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  contemplated,  are  by  no  means 
wanting,  and  many  of  them  are  of  high  merit.  One  of  the 
more  recent,  and  in  sume  respects  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
these,  has  already  been  noticed  in  our  pages,  and  is  probably 
well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  allude  to  Loudon's 
elaborate  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicuni.  But  this  is 
a  field  which  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated,  and  will  not  fail 
to  yiekl  valuable  results  to  every  one  who  labours  in  it  with 
seal  and  intelligence.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  every 
attention  should  be  bestowed  on  it  at  the  present  time,  in 
order  that  arboriculture  may  participate  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  those  improved  views  of  general  husbandry  now  beginning 
to  prevail.  Without  referring  to  any  other  of  the  interesting 
points  of  enquury  which  have  been  recently  opened  up,  what 
a  curious  and  important  subject  of  investigation  is  ailbrded  by 
the  infusion  of  various  liquids  into  the  system  of  the  living 
tree,  by  which  its  constitution  and  properties  are  capable  of 
being  so  changetl,  that  we  may  render  its  wood  almost  of  any 
colour  and  smell  we  ph-asc.  as  well  as  materially  iutluenco  its 
durability,  texture,  and  other  qualities  ! 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  a  scries  of  illustrated  works 
on  natural  history  now  in  course  of  publication  in  London. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  upon  opening  it  is  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  printing,  and  the  careful  finishing  of  the  wood- 
engravings  with  which  it  is  so  copiously  embellished.  It  is, 
indeed  a  beautiful  volume  in  reference  to  every  thing  con- 
nected with  what  is  now.  not  very  elegantly,  termed  the//t  ///wy- 
up.  But  we  soon  perceive,  on  examining  its  contents,  that  it 
has  other  merits  besides  pleasing  the  eye.  The  author  is  well 
known  to  be  a  dose  and  accurate  observer  of  nature,  to  pos- 
sess the  eye  and  hand  of  an  artist»  and  to  have  the  power  of 
Gonveyuigt  with  readiness  and  accuracy,  his  conceptiona  to 
others.  He  is,  moreover,  wliat  is  of  so  much  importance,  in 
the  present  case,  a  practical  planter,  one  who  is  experienced 
in  the  art  in  which  he  uiidertukcs  to  give  instructions.  Hold- 
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ing  a  middle  pUioe  betwecMi  the  "  voluminous  and  vH<st'*  tomes 
of  l4)iidon,  and  the  comparatively  dry  and  technical  details  of  a 
strictly  botanical  work,  Mr  Selby^s  book  presents  us  with  a 
comprehensiye  view  of  all  that  is  most  necessary  to  be  known 

in  regard  to  our  forest-trees,  conveyed  in  a  very  pleasing,  in- 
structive, luid  accurate  manner.  liis  object  \n\>  been  to  -ivc,  in 
n«  coucisc  a  manner  as  seemed  consistent  witli  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
8ucl»  an  account  of  the  various  foreS't-trces  at  present  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tain, as  niig-lit  form  a  vcilume  of  information  interesting  to  the  gcncnil 
reader,  and  at  the  same  time  one  useful,  as  a  hori  of  Manual,  to  the 
planter  and  tho^e  interested  in  arboriculture.  With  this  view,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  historical  account  of  each  species,  the  Uftcful  and  oroanicutiil 
properties  of  the  various  trees  have  heoii  mentioned,  and  siieh  obserra* 
tions  nuMte  on  their  eoltate,  or  npon  iHwt  may  be  tenned  the  seientifie 
departments  of  dendrology  >  as  seemed  consistent  with  his  own  experience, 
and  with  that  of  many  others  engaged  in  similar  pnisuits.  *  *  *  la 
speaking  of  the  various  important  operations  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  timber*  the  author  may  remark,  that  ho  does  so  with  the  expe- 
rienoe  of  nearly  forty  years,  during  which  period  he  has  not  only  been  a 
planter  lo  some  extent,  but  has  also  devoted  mnch  time  and  attention  to 
the  onltore  of  his  trees  ;  his  observations,  therefoie,  may  he  ooosidefed 
the  resolt  of  psMiical  and  oft*renewed  investigation,  oonducted,  as  fiir  as 
he  was  able,  m  accordance  with  the  principles  of  vegetable  physiology."* 

Mr  Selby  is  decidedly  opposed  to  all  kind  of  pruning  of 
forot-trccs,  except  the  mere  shortening  in,  or  curtailnicnt  of, 
the  hiter.d  branches,  and  even  that  requires  to  be  done  with 
'  caution.  Neither  in  he  un  advouate  fur  tltc  trenching  of  the 
gnmnd  before  planting  foreet^treesy  being  convineed,  from 
personal  obeervatieo  and  experience,  that  no  adequate  or  re- 
munerating hdvantage,  either  by  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
tree  or  an  improyement  in  the  quality  of  the  timber,  is  ob* 
tuined,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  great  additional  ex- 
pense inciuTcd,  without  taking  into  account  tlie  difficulty  in 
adopting  it  in  many  districts  well  adapted  to  the  rearing  of 
wood,  or  where  plantations  are  made  on  that  extensive  scale 
noir  so  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom. 

We  fully  concur  in  the  author's  opinion,  that  the  wood«cuts 
embellishing  his  volume  are  most  beautifully  executed.  This 
is  tlie  case  more  particularly  with  tiic  smaller  figures  illustrat- 

*  Prufaec,  p.  8. 
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tho  iiiHoroacencc,  leuvcs,  shoots,  &c.  With  rcf^^ard  to  the 
priacipal  iigures,  the  representations  of  our  common  forest- 
trees,  our  belief  is  that  it  is  iinpOBsibley  or  next  to  impossible, 
in  delineations  necessarily  on  so  small  a  scale,  to  give  anydiing 
like  a  ebaraeteristic  or  distinotive  appearance  to  the  leafing^ 
at  least  in  the  case  of  a  great  number  of  such  trees ;  it  may 
be  done  in  the  oak  and  a  f»w  others^  even  on  a  very  small 
t>ealc.  With  such  us  are  of  the  latter  descriptioi),  the  artist 
has  been  eminently  successful  ;  on  those  havin«;  a  small  and 
dense  foliage,  he  has,  perhaps,  bestowed  even  too  much  labour. 
The  mass  of  foliage  reminds  us  of  a  cloud  of  smoke  besprinkled 
with  minute  light  coloured  points :  what  we  mean  will  be  seen 
in  the  figures  of  the  elms,  and  of  the  lime-tree  at  the  opening 
of  the  volume.  The  skeleton  and  general  mode  of  ramification 
are  always  highly  diaracteristic. 

Characteristics  of  the  i/t<ir  l%i2.  By  Mr  Tonvlhs,  M.  R.  H., 
Agr.  Soc. — As  much  anxiety  has  prevailed,  and  still  exists, 
conceniing  the  state  of  agriculture,  the  operation,  and  pro- 
bable results  of  the  corn-laws, — the  tarii&  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  proqiects  of  the  fiurming  interest, — it  is  presumed  that 
a  ooncisc  review  of  the  year,  now  approaching  to  its  termina- 
tk>n,  will  be  found  to  merit  attention. 

It  is  true  that  meteorological  observations  taken  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  metropolis  of  England,  ai  e  likely  to  vary  mate- 
rially from  those  of  North  Britain  ;  nevertheless,  the  general 
character  of  the  weather  must  be  similar  in  several  respects ; 
and  at  any  rate,  a  comparison  of  data  cannot  be  void  of  inte- 
rest, when  that  which  governs  the  prices  of  the  chief  neoes- 
saries  of  life  produces  similar  results  in  both  countries. 

They  who  recollect  the  very  glorious  and  productive  sum- 
mer of  1835,  will  give  credit  to  the  assertion,  that  with  its 
close  we  may  date  the  last  of  a  series  of  fine  sunmiers  and 
abundant  harvests.  It  will  also  be  ceded  (and  this  is  very 
important),  that,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  abundance, 
the  price  of  wheat  was  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  for  a  bushel 
of  very  good  baking  flour  could  then  be  purchased  for'*'  6s.  or 
Cs.  6d. 

The  early  suniincr  of  1836,  and  we  bolicvc  the  promise  of 
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the  harvest,  were  equally  brilliant ;  but  here  we  may  safely 
refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  Quarterly  Report  in  this  Journal 
of  that  summer,  to  bring  to  recolleotioa  Uie  awful  thunder 
tempest  of  July  6th  and  7tb,  when,  during  tbe  course  of  many 
hmuB,  the  electric  fluid  filled  the  heaVens,  and  fire,  in  sheets, 
ran  along  the  ground.'*  This  storm  broke  up  the  sammer 
in  Scotland ;  hut  in  our  midland  comities,  the  fine  weather 
remained  triumphant  for  a  time,  and  the  wheat  was  secured  ; 
but  desolation  hud  commenced,  and  its  progress,  with  every 
possible  Proteau  tbrm,  continued  till  the  middle  of  December 
1841. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  fine  weather  was  wholly 
absent  for  six  years ;  but  the  seasons  were  out  of  joint,'* 
uncertain,  perplexing,  in  the  extreme ;  and  though  com  was 
housed,  no  one  can  belicTe  that  the  coarse  of  any  one  harvest 

had  been  consistently  i)ropitious. 

The  year  18'}9  was  profusely  rainy,  and  Hoods  prevailed 
till  the  middle  of  February  1840  ;  then  a  parching  spring  suc- 
ceeded, but  the  harvest,  on  the  whole,  was  safely  brought 
home.  1841  was  favoured  with  a  spring  of  almost  periecl 
character  till  the  27th  of  May,  when  occurred  one  of  the  most 
terrific  displays  of  electricity,  attended  with  torrents  of  hail, 
Tinted  part  of  Berks  and  Hampshire :  the  heat,  which  on  that 
day  had  been  at  82  ,  suddenly  receded.  June  was  cold,  July 
wet ;  and  with  the  exception  of  about  six  weeks  of  fair 
weather,  disti'ibuted  throughout  autumn,  the  quantity  of  rain 
was  proAise»and  deep  floods  covered  the  river  valleys  till  near- 
ly Christmas.  Then  fine  drying  wiadS)  and  bright  skies,  ren- 
dered the  dose  of  1841  cheerful ;  so  the  new  year  opened  with 
a  promise. 

The  complaint,  however,  was  widely  spread,  that  the  wheats 
had  suft'ered  severely  in  the  swamped  land.  That  they  were 
so,  partially,  it  may  be  admitted ;  but  the  vice  of  the  pre- 
sent year  was  the  return  of  drenching  drains,  which  reversed 
the  character  of  March,  and  again  flooded  the  land ;  for  so 
complete  had  been  its  previous  satoration,  that  the  first  co- 
pious rain  immediately  filled  the  ditdies ;  and  we  saw  fiir- 
rows,  in  thonsands  of  acres,  replete  with  stagnant  water  during 
the  early  weeks  of  April. 
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AVe  now  approach  our  object ;  for  whatever  anumalics  in 
result,  and  perplexities  of  housing,  have  been  observed  diirin^^ 
wmmer,  may  perhops  be  ti^aced  to  the  swampy  condition  of 
the  earth  in  March,  succeeded  immediately  by  a  periecUy  arid 
and  parching  April. 

To  conrey  some  idea  of  the  meteorology  of  that  singular 
month,  as  it  is  recorded  in  a  diary  kept  at  an  open  and  rather 
exi»osed  district  in  the  east  of  Berkshire,  we  cite  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — The  average  lowest  temperature  by  night 
was  very  nearly  Sd""  of  Fahrenheit :  on  three  occasions  only  the 
mercury  descended  a  trifle  below  the  iireesing  point-— (3d,  5tli 
and  6th  of  the  month.)  The  maximum,  by  day,  was,  at  an 
average,  60^  every  day,  with  tlnree  or  four  exceptions,  being 
all  but  cloudless.  Of  the  last  sixteen  days,  three  were  over- 
cast, witli  increased  average  temperature, — that  of  night 
being  41'' — the  maximum  in  the  shade  was  about  (jo  . 

Thus,  during  an  unclouded  period,  without  rain  or  fi  ost, 
and  nearly  without  dew, — ^for  the  wind  was  generally  fresh 
ftom  some  point  of  the  cast,-— the  surface  became  hard-bound, 
superficially  dry  and  warm,  but  cold  at  the  bottom ;  hence  the 
reports  concerning  the  wheats  continued  to  be  discouraging  ; 
while  the  spring- com  was  deposited  in  a  bed  certainly  unpro- 
pitious  to  its  even  and  healthy  progress. 

Hopes  were  entertained  of  gonial  rains  during  a  consider- 
able part  of  May  ;  but  that  month,  thoujj^h  entirely  free  from 
the  blasting  frost  which  had  checked  the  hopes  of  almost  every 
spring  since  1884,  was  increasingly  warm,  very  sunny,  and 
with  only  a  few  showers  at  distant  intervals.  Barley  and  oats 
germinated  at  diflbrent  periods,  and  advanced  slowly  and  im- 
e<iually  ;  and  it  also  was  ascertained  that  the  wheat  would  bo 
short  in  the  straw  ;  the  plant,  however,  was  seen  in  flower 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  month, — a  date  fully  fifteen  days 
earlier  than  that  of  several  preceding  years. 

June,  to  the  I9th,  retained  the  same  character :  wind 
northerly,  maximum  temperature  at  least  Td""  at  an  average. 
On  the  19th,  however,  thunder  showers  introduced  a  ehai^ 
of  wbd  to  west  and  south,  with  eivnsiderably  depressed  heat. 
The  growth  of  corn  wub  checked ;  but  lattermath  grass  and 
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clover  were  benefited — ^the  first  cuttings  having  been  short, 
and  in  some  places  very  deficient. 

Julv  at  firbt  was  rainy  and  cool,  hut  tlie  fine  >veather  was 
re-established  before  the  nii<ldle  of  the  nvonth  ;  and  tlms  the 
periodical  rains  of  our  climate  being  curtailed,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  summer  would  be  fine.   Cro|>s  progressed  ra- 
pidly, but  not  with  an  even  course.   Wheat  began  to  turn  off 
rather  Irregularly,  but  every  one  said  how  great  was  the  im- 
provement which  showers  and  warm  sun  had  effected.  Had 
the  whole  of  .Tunc  Ijeen  iine  and  genial,  nmcli  wheat  would, 
indeed,  have  hcen  carried  duriuii  the  la.^t  week  of  Julv.  As 
it  ^va6,  the  first  wheat  which  we  saw  ricked  was  ou  the  7th 
and  &th  of  August,  and  at  that  time,  with  a  blazing  sun,  tho 
temperature  by  day  was  from  72°  to  83^   The  three  first 
weeks  were  very  warm,  day  and  night,  the  two  averages  be- 
ing about  77^  and  64°  with  us,  while  near  the  metropolis  the 
thermometer  was  report eJ  much  higlier.    Farmers  still  com- 
plained— althou^^li  barley  was  ripe  about  the  second  week — 
**  that  no  one  crop  came  on  kindly,  or  according  to  exj)ccta- 
tion,  under  the  influence  of  a  sun  so  excessively  Iiot ;  tliat 
patches  were  green,  while  in  others  of  the  same  field  the  corn 
was  shedding,  and  that  in  some  instances  the  straw  was  dead 
at  the  ground  while  the  grain  was  milky."   These  complauits 
were  not  i^icundlcss,  and  the  fact  clearly  proves  tliat  some- 
thing beyond  luei  c  solar  power  is  rccjuircd  to  effect  the  matu* 
ration  of  grain  and  tVuit. 

The  ruins  of  August  u  ere  benign  and  seasonable  ;  they  did 
excUisivc  gocd,  and  brought  on  the  turnips  w  ith  astonishing 
mpidity.  The  verdure  and  luxuriance  of  this  fine  green  crop 
were  almost  unexampled ;  and,  what  is  singular,  neither  the 
fiy  nor  turnip  beetle  (Haiiica),  nor  grub  {^Eijrotu8\  had  been 
discerned  any  where.  In  fact,  the  present  may  not  only  be 
reported  **  a  turnip  season,"  but  a  clean*'  year ;  tor  surels' 
never  (with  the  exception  of  a  numerous  spring  progeny  of 
Aphides  on  the  rose-trees)  has  there  been  a  foliage  more  clean 
and  luxuriant  than  that  of  the  summer  of  1842. 

Of  fruits  there  is  at  the  time  we  write,  and  has  been,  abun- 
dance ;  but  with  the  condition  of  the  cider  districts  we  can 
form  only  u  conjecture,  though  tlierc  is  evei7  probability 
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plenty.    One  circumstance  adds  another  pecnliar  fS&ature  to 

the  season : — tlie  apples  fall  off  in  profusion  from  the  trees*. 
Kvery  one  to  wliom  we  have  referrecl,  and  whose  opinion  and 
observation  are  worthy  of  attention,  have  the  same  tale  ;  all 
gardeners  np:ree  that  they  never  recollect  a  season  wherein, 
from  July  to  September,  so  mack  fruit  bad  strewed  the 
ground.  Perhaps  the  scalding  beat  had  checked  the  fluids, 
and  CTcn  dried  up  the  conduits  of  the  sap ;  for  so  great  was 
the  power  of  the  snn,  that  npj  U  .s  picked  up  and  laid  for  a  few 
minutes  on  a  wooden  surfaro.  became  partially  coddled,  as  if 
by  fire.  But  in  the  i  iter  number  of  fallen  apples  we  ob- 
served one  or  more  perforations  ;  nnd  hence  it  may  be  con- 
chided  that  some  grub  had  touched  the  core. 

A  rery  great  tendency  to  become  mouldy  was  remnrlced. 
Bread  made  at  home,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstanceSi 
could  be  Icept  for  a  weelc,  failed  in  three  days,  the  centre  of  a 
loaf  either  becoming  ropy,  or  undergoing  a  ^rt  of  acid  fer- 
mentation. Mouldincss  in  spots  invariably  succeeded  this 
condition  within  a  few  hour*:.  Numbers  of  pei*sons  also  de- 
sisted from  baking  at  home  after  June,  and  many  public 
bakers  were  much  pei*p1exed  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 
Meat  touched  by  fly  or  insect  became  either  mouldy,  or  ran 
speedily  into  the  putrefactive  fermentation. 

To  sum  up  the  meteorological  character  of  the  summer,  we 
observe  that  September,  as  is  usual,  set  in  chanfjeable :  but 
the  bent,  with  great  moisture,  continued  till  the  evcninjj 
of  the  7th  day,  when,  after  a  curious  groupin*;^  of  small, 
leaden  cumuli,  floating  under  a  dense  grey  covering  of  clouds, 
a  tumult  took  place  about  snnset,  which  was  recorded  in  most 
of  the  public  journals,  and  ought  to  be  chronicled  with  the  storm 
of  May  1841.  The  heavens  blazed  with  sheets  of  bluish  ele« 
mentary  fire,  and  the  thunder  rolled  almost  without  intermif;- 
sion.  Rain  in  torrents  succeeded,  and  the  summer  was 
br<iken  up. 

The  barometer  had,  as  a  whole,  been  hij^h  :  but  on  the  16th 
it  began  to  recede,  and  fell  to  29  in.  30  cts.  on  the  24th.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  weather  was  fine,  though  the  wind  blew 
from  west  to  south.  Thus  the  autumnal  equinox  passed,  in- 
dicative  of  n  mild,  wet  winter.    But  wnWcnly  the  current 
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came  from  the  north  or  north-east*  and  so  has  eontinued  con* 
sistently,  and  with  Ibfce,  to  this  day, — the  rain  oommeneing 

and  continuing  during  this  period ;  the  mercury  rising  through* 
out.  This  rainy  season  was  predicted  by  the  late  oontinuous 
depression  of  the  instrument. 

As  a  whole,  the  year  1842  to  Michaelmas  may  be  consider- 
ed peenliarand  anomalous;  fertile,  however,  in  its  productiooy 
wlilBh  generally  are  superior.  May  it  not  he  regarded  as  a 
prelude  to  a  series  of  fine  summers,  partaking  in  aone  degree 
of  the  ungeniai  yialities  of  by -gone  years,  but  aflbcding  high 
promise  of  great  melioration,— cheering  to  the  hopes  and 
prospects  of  agriculture,  and  witli  ot  all  otlier  branches 
of  the  population  ]    May  our  hopes  be  realized ! 

Keeping  Bone-Ditut  and  Rape-Cake,  By  Mr  Jaxks  Halkett, 
Manager  of  the  Perthshire  Agricultural  Company,  Perth. — If 
hones  are  crushed,  either  in  a  green  or  damp  8tate»  and  the 
dust  allowed  t^lie  in  a  heap  together,  it  is  certain  to  heat,  and 
a  violent  fermentation  will  take  place,  in  a  Sorter  or  longer 
time,  according  to  the  (juantity  of  moisture  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  time ;  but,  in  general,  it  will  be  at  the  hottest, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day,  after  which  it  will  cool  gra- 
dually. On  this  being  the  case,  a  diminution  of  bulk  takes 
place;  hut  this  does  not  appear  very  peroeptible  until  the 
mass  b  messured  over,  when*  if  measured  hefbce,  it  will  now 
he  found  to  comeiar  short.  This  is  well  known ;  hut  as  I  find 
there  is  much  misapprehension  amongst  farmers  in  regard  to 
this  phenomenon,  and  the  })roper  manner  of  keeping  both  bone- 
dust  and  rape>dust,  I  tliink  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  not 
be  unacceptable. 

That  bone-dust,  however  dry,  will  heat  more  or  less  imme^ 
diately  after  erushmg,  is  a  fact,  which  every  one  at  all  eon* 
versant  with  its  nature  will  readily  allow ;  hut  I  find  that  the 
effects  of  the  heating  on  the  quality  of  the  manure,  is  looked 
upon  in  very  different  lights  by  different  people.  Some  re- 
quest me  to  send  them  the  newest  ground  bone-dust  we  have. 
From  this  I  infer,  they  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  dust  which 
has  been  some  time  crushed  is  deteriorated  in  quality,  or,  in 
other  words,  is  not  so  strong,  and  has  lofit  part  of  its  strength* 
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Othen,  agwDy  ask  the  wj  oldest  we  baTe,  and»  in  gome  caees, 
come  themielTee  to  see  if  ^ey  can  discover  any  old  stock  about 

the  premises  to  be  supplied  from.  The  former  of  these  cus- 
tomers state,  til  at  they  never  have  good  turnips  but  from  fresh 
bone-dust ;  the  other,  that  the  best  turnips  they  ever  had,  were 
with  old  bone-dost  Both  instances  may  be  trae  ;  bat,  at  the 
sametime,  it  may  alto  be  true*  that  both,  from  season  and 
manafement,  may  baye  the  beet  orop  of  turnips  they  ever  had, 
with  the  worst  bone-dust  they  erer  used.  As  far  as  sneh 
experience  goes,  it  asserts  nothing  in  solving  the  question, 
which  is  its  best  state  for  raising  a  crop  I  hut  I  Imve  found 
them  so  wedded  to  their  opinions,  that  it  was  vain  to  urge 
them  to  make  a  trial  of  any  other. 

That  a  change  does  take  place  in  the  value  of  the  commo- 
dity, on  being  heated,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  as  also,  that 
after  behig  heated  it  is  a  better  bargain  for  the  buyer  than  the 
seller.  Suppose,  then,  from  a  pared  of  good  bones,  although 
a  little  damp,  a  thousand  bushels  of  bone-dust  are  made  in 
February,  and  put  past  by  the  crusher,  the  weight  of  the 
same  being  47  lb.  per  bushel.  This  is  allowed  to  lie  and  heat, 
and  cool  again,  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  another  1000 
boshels  are  crushed  from  the  same  parcel,  and  the  weight 
of  this  is  also  found  to  be  47  lb. ;  thus,  the  two  parcels  were 
equal  when  crushed.  May  being  sowing  time,  both  are  sold 
to  tiie  ecMisnmers  as  they  are ;  but,  on  the  first  bebg  reweighed, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  about  49  lb.  per  bushel ;  and,  conse- 
quently, instead  of  1000  bushels  in  the  heap,  there  will  only 
be  about  960.  I  have  here  made  but  little  allowance  for  eva- 
poration, for  although  it  will  be  considerable,  it  is  not  the 
principle  cause  of  the  dust  increasing  in  weight  per  bushel, 
and  decrossing  in  measure ;  but  by  the  heatii^  it  has  become 
more  friable,  and  the  sharp  points  breaking  off  have  allowed 
it  to  come  closer  together  in  the  bushel.  From  this  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  the  buyer  of  the  old  crushed  dust  gets  49  lb.  for  the 
same  nioney,  the  buyer  of  the  fresh  dust  gets  47  lb.  for,  being 
4  per  cent.,  and  it  will  often  be  found  much  more.  And  T 
cannot  allow  that  heating  deteriorates  the  dust ;  for  being  an 
aeliTe  agent  in  decomposition,  it  has  already  partly  prepared 
the  manure  as  f ood  of      pUmts,  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
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and  on  its  being  incorporated  with  the  soil,  it  will  ooDseqneiitly 
act  more  promptly.  From  this,  I  tibink,  it  will  appear,  tiiat 
old  crushed  dust  is  the  best  bargain  for  the  consumer ;  but  the 

cruslicr,  if  he  crushes  before  it  is  wanted,  will  lose  in  a  cor- 
rcsj)ondingf  dcu^ree,  unless  he  charges  more  for  it. 

I  lowever,  it  often  happens  that  it  is  in  the  purchaser's  power 
to  procure  old  dust,  that  has  remained  unsold  on  the  previous 
season ;  which,  if  it  have  been  long  crushed  and  heated,  will 
appear  eitlier  of  a  blue  or  yellow  tint,  and,  on  examining  it 
with  a  microscope,  will  be  found  full  of  mites.  It  may  also 
be  possible  to  pnrchase  dust  immediately  after  the  Reason  is 
over,  at  such  a  price  as  will  more  than  remunerate  him  for  the 
outlay  of  cash  bt-foro  next  season.  In  either  case  it  may 
he  necessary  to  keep  it  by  him  for  a  length  of  time.  On 
this  being  the  case,  when  lie  gets  it,  he  should  put  it  on  a  dry 
iloor,  as  a  damp  one  rots  it  away  very  fast ;  it  will  heat  again, 
but  not  so  hot  as  at  first,  and  every  time  it  is  turned  about  it 
will  re-heat,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
particles  and  the  admission  of  air  into  Hie  mass.  It  should 
never  be  kept  in  bags,  as  it  will  destroy  them  in  a  very  short 
tinu'.  It  is  injurious  to  boarded  floors,  both  above  and  below 
it,  but  especially  to  the  one  above  it,  as  the  heat,  going  oft*  at 
the  top,  condenses  on  the  under  side  of  the  floor  and  rots  it. 
When  spread  thin  on  the  floor,  it  will  not  heat  so  mnch  as 
when  thick;  but  it  should  never  be  kept  near  horses  nor 
eattlc,  especially  the  former,  as  they  evince  great  dislike  to  its 
smell,  for  it  will  be  ibund  that^  otherwise  a  quiet  horse,  if 
brought  nenr  it,  becomes  restive  and  troublcj^ome. 

If  dust  be  got  new  from  the  mill  in  the  sowing  season,  and 
in  a  fresh  state,  and  it  be  desirable  to  give  it  a  good  heat 
(which  I  would  strongly  recommend),  that  can  be  easily  done 
in  a  very  short  time.  Take  either  sifted  coal  ashes,  or  the 
best  earth  you  can  get,  a  bushel  for  every  two  of  bones,  and 
mix  them  together,  adding  as  much  water  as  will  make  the 
whole  damp.  Turn  the  mass  several  times  over  nntil  well 
incorporated,  then  leave  it  in  a  heap,  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
yon  will  have  it  as  hot  as  you  cannot  hold  your  hand  in  it.  But 
in  following  the  foregoing  receipt,  take  care  not  to  put  more 
wator  than  makes  the  heap-meroly  damp,  for,  if  it  satiiratedv 
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you  will  defeat  your  purpose  for  a  length  of  time  ;  and  al- 
though it  will  heat  with  much  more  ashes  or  earth  amongst 
it,  I  would  not  recommend  more,  as  it  will  then  not  dry  eifect- 
ually,  and  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  it  to 
pass  thnmgli  the  sowing-machine. 

I  dial!  now  make  a  few  observations  on  keeping  rape-cakes 
and  dust  There  are  no  rape-cakes  made  in  the  quarter  from 
which  I  write — all  being  imported  from  the  Continent.  There 
is  great  vai  iety  in  the  appearance  of  the  cakes  imported  into 
this  country.  What  we  consider  the  best  is  of  a  yellowish- 
green  colour  when  new  made,  but  they  become  darker  on  being 
long  kept.  On  the  receipt  of  a  cargo  of  cakes  they  should  be 
put  into  a  warehouse  in  a  dry  day,  on  a  dry  day  or  strong 
deal  floor  (for  except  by  thdr  weight  they  will  do  wood  no 
harm),  and  neatly  built  close  np^  clear  of  the  walls,  in  case 
they  should  draw  damp  from  them  ;  and  as  little,  and  espe- 
cially damp,  air  as  pos.sible  should  be  admitted  into  the  apart- 
ment, as  it  is  the  cause  of  their  becoming  mouldy  and  losing 
their  light  coloiu*.  Should  the  cakes  have  been  new  made 
they  will  beat  a  little ;  but  in  general,  after  the  sweat  they 
hare  had  in  the  ship  this  wiU  not  be  great,  and  if  there  is  any 
apprehension  of  heat,  the  small  dust  of  the  cargo,  which  has 
the  strongest  tendency  to  occasion  it,  should  be  kept  by  itself. 

It  is  always  necessary  for  the  dealer,  and  often  for  the  con- 
sumer, to  have  a  quantity  of  rjipe  in  the  shape  of  dust  by 
them,  in  which  case  I  would  here  reprobate  a  practice  I  have 
seen  of  flinging  it  down  in  a  corner  of  a  cart  or  turnip  shed, 
where  pigs  dig  and  fowls  scratch  amongst  it,  and  where  it  is 
exposed  to  the  moisture  of  the  air.  UoweTcr  dry  it  may  ap- 
pear, and  however  dry  it  may  be  kept,  on  its  being  put  some- 
what thick  together,  sooner  or  later  it  will  heat  IVhen  yery 
dry,  I  have  known  it  three  weeks,  or  eyen  a  monUi,  before  it 
would  heat ;  but  if  damp,  it  will  do  so  in  a  short  time,  and 
then  it  will  get  hotter  and  hotter,  until  in  the  middle  of  the 
heap  will  be  found  large  lumps  actually  burnt  as  black  as  soot, 
nnd  which,  on  being  broken  down,  are  not  easily  distingmshaUe 
from  coal  cinders.  This  is  a  state  in  which  carelessness  may 
easily  pvt  it,  and  it  shoald  be  avoided,  for,  although  I  am  not 
ehmist  enongh  to  state  wliat  chanjge  hae  taken  place  in  it,  I 
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am  afraid  its  utility  is  much  impaired.  To  avoid  Uii%  it 
OQ^t  to  be  examine  now  and  then,  not  merely  on  the  oat- 
tide,  bnt  by  digging  a  hole  into  the  middle,  and  when  heat  u 

discovered,  the  heap  should  be  turned  carefully  over,  and  this 
should  be  repeated  now  and  then ;  and  although  you  may  not 
manage  to  keep  heat  entirely  away,  you  will  prevent  it  being 
so  strong  as  to  burn  the  du^t  into  the  state  I  have  described. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  my  views  are, 
,  that  those  who  buy  old  bone-dust  get  a  better  bargain  than 
those  who  bay  new ;  that  heating  improves  bone-dust,  and 
therefore  what  is  fresh  ground  ought  to  be  hea/ted  before  being 
used  ;  that  those  who  buy  rape-dust  should  have  itn(;\.  crush- 
ed ;  and  that  beating  impairs  its  (qualities. 

Schemes  for  Draining  Land  on  a  large  scale. — The  public 
mind  is  now  fully  alive  to  the  bcueiits  of  thorough  draining. 
These  benefits  are  so  important,  and  have  been  so  wdil  tested 
by  experiment,  that  we  think  there  is  little  danger  of  them 
being  overrated,  even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  overvalue  a  new  practice  of 
fair  promise.  Even  in  the  driest  seasons  which  this  country 
is  likely  to  experience,  such  as  the  summer  jusit  passed,  in- 
stances of  the  necessity  for  drainin^^  have  every  where  met 
our  eye.  We  may  allude  to  one  with  which  we  were  struck 
in  perusing  Mr  Towers*  characteristics  of  the  present  year, 
in  a  preceding  part  of  this  JonmaL  He  mentions  that  aflber 
-the  dry  weather  had  fairly  set  in,  the  com  did  not  ripen 
kindly,  patches  here  and  there  appearing  green,  while  in 
other  places  the  ^raiu  was  shedding  from  over-ripeness.  This, 
to  our  niiud,  demonstrates  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the 
ground  was  imperfectly  drained.  And  if  such  be  the  case  in 
the  driest  seasons,  vre  are  entitled  to  use  the  most  emphatic 
i/ortiori  arguments  in  regard  to  a  wet  ooa  But  on  the 
utiHtgr  of  draining,  it  may  be  considered  superfluous  to  dwell ; 
all  beiog  agreed  on  that  point,  the  more  important  question 
demands  attention — how  can  it  be  most  extensively  and  eftec- 
tively  carried  into  operation  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  is  the  expense.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  heon  done  to  cheapen  the  process*  the 
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firat  outlay  miMi  neeossarily  be  eonnderable.  This  ezpondi- 
tnre  m$ny  tonanti  are  noi  in  a  oondition  to  incur ;  and  eren 
when  they  are,  they  are  not  unfrequently  deterred  by  other 

considerations,  such  tin  life  interests,  trustships,  yearly  te- 
nantcies,  &c.  The  inability  of  landlords  to  niake  pecuniary 
aacrifioes  for  this  object,  is  often  as  great  as  that  of  their 
tenants ;  in  the  caae  of  long  leaseSy  too,  they  may  meet  with  diffi- 
caltiae  in  making  proper  arrangements  with  their  tenants,  in 
a  natter  from  which  the  latter  wonld  derive  the  immediate 
benefit ;  bat  where  none  of  these  obstacles  have  intervened, 
not  a  few  landlords,  who  are  anxious  to  promote  improvement, 
have  advanced  capital  for  draining?,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
interest  added  to  the  rents,  and  this  has  been  done  to  the  a<l- 
vantage  of  both  parties.  Still,  however,  the  prineipai  impedir. 
'bmi^  to  the  extension  of  this  great  national  improvement  has 
lueen  the  want  of  adequate  fbnda, 

Impfeaaed  with  thia  eonviction,  aeveral  mdtvidnala  havar  ez« 
piesaed  their  opinion  that,  rather  than  leave  thia  object  nnac- 
complLshed,  it  would  be  better  to  eft'eot  it  with  borrowed 
money.  Lord  Stiudey  pave  this  as  his  opinion  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Hoyal  English  Agricultural  Society  at  Liver- 
pool.  When  the  retuma  can  be  csleulated  upon  with  so  much 
eartainty,  and  are,  at  the  aame  time^  ao  oanaiderable  and 
apeedily  lealiaed,  it  ia  not  eaay  to  aee  any  important  oljectioii 
to  thia  step ;  on  the  contrary,  it  aeema  to  have  every  thing  in 
its  favonr.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  the  next  question  that 
arises  is,  from  what  source  is  this  money  to  be  derived  ?  A 
writer  on  '*  Land-drainage,  Subsoil-ploughing,  and  Irrigation,'* 
after  noticing  Lord  Stanley's  remark,  concludes  by  saying, 
"  and  were  a  company  to  be  formed  for  the  employment  of 
capital  in  the  draining  of  land  iqpon  tha  prinoiplea  laid  down 
in  the  aet  (Ihia  act  we  ahall  presently  attnde  to))  it  wonld  aa- 
soredly  become  an  tnstitntion  of  not  only  naHonal  importance, 
but  also  of  profitable  investment,  as  resting  on  the  sure  basis  • 
of  landed  security."  Acting  on  this  hint,  as  well  as  his  own 
independent  convictions  of  its  expediency,  Mr  Charnock  of 
Wakefield  has  issued  a  preliminary  prospectus  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Land-draining  Aaaecialion  for  Yorhshire.  It  is  to  be 
formed  on  the  jotnt-stooh  princ^ ;  and  aHhoi^  the  apfii- 
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cation  of  joint-stock  capital  to  agricultural  parposes  is  in  some 
degree  novel,  it  is  by  no  means  unprecedented,  and  there 

seems  no  reason  why  this  should  not  form  as  legitimate  a  field 
for  its  operation  as  most  others  on  which  it  has  been  employ- 
od.  (treat  faciHties  for  carrying  this  design  into  execution 
are  aifordcd  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  the  Session 
of  1839-40,  cap.  Iv.,  "  enabling  the  owners  of  settled  estates 
to  defray  the  expense  of  draining  the  same  by  way  of  mort- 
gage;** and  *' to  diai^  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  so  drained 
with  the  payment  to  any  person  or  persons  willing  to  advance 
the  amount  of  money  which  may  have  been  expended,  toge- 
ther with  interest  thereon,  to  Ik*  paid  off  by  equal  yearly  in- 
stalments of  not  less  than  twelve,  or  more  than  eigliteen  years, 
such  instalments  to  be  dimuiished  or  inereaseil  according  to  the 
-  greater  or  less  improvement  shewn  to  have  been  made  by  such 
draining.  Or  the  parties  may  charge  the  said  lands  with  a 
rent  charge'for  any  such  period  as  aforesaid."  Proceeding  on  * 
the  authority  of  this  act,  as  far  as  it  extends,  and  based  upon 
its  principles,  Mr  Charnock  proposes  to  form  an  association 
with  a  capital  sufficient  for  the  parties  contemplated  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  sentrally  to  afford  to  the 
Agricultural  Interest  of  Yorksliire,  on  equitable  terms,  the 
requisite  amount  of  means  for  the  thorough  draining  of  their 
land.  As  this  is  the  first  plan  of  the  kind  that  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  is  calculated  to  lead  to  important  consequences,  we 
shall  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme,  as  drawn  up  by  Mr 
Charnock. 

He  proposes  that  the  subscribed  capital  should  be  L.5()0.000, 
in  20,000  shares  of  L  25  each ;  the  first  payment  to  be  L.2, 
10s.  per  share  (exclusive  of  the  deposit  of  10s.  per  share  on 
the  allotment  of  the  stock),  and  the  remainder  to  be  paid  at 
such  times,  and  by  such  instalments,  as  the  progress  of  the 
Association  may  require,  but  no  call  to  exceed  L.6  per  share ; 
that  the  management  should  be  in  the  hand  of  a  Board  of 
Directors,  elected  by  and  from  the  subscribers,  and  these  as- 
sisted by  men  of  practical  and  scientific  skill  in  their  several 
departments;  that  the  head  office  should  be  in  Y'ork,  with 
agencies  in  the  provincial  towns  of  the  county ;  that  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  should  be  held  monthly*  of  the  general 
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subscribers  aonually;  tbat  interest  at  the  rate  of  L.3  per 
cent  per  annum  should  be  paid  to  the  subscribers  for  the  first 

year,  and  afterwards  L.5  per  cent. ;  and  that  a  general  settle- 
ment and  valuation  be  made  every  three  yeai>,  and  such  Bonus 
then  declared  aii  the  affairs  of  the  undertaking  may  be  found 
to  warrant,  one  moietjy  thereof  to  be  paid  to  tlie  subscribers* 
and  the  other  placed  to  the  credit  of  tlie  respective  accounts 
of  the  parties  draining.  With  the  capital  thus  raised,  it  is 
designed  to  supply  the  requisite  amount,  either  to  owner  or 
occupier,  to  thwouffh-^raSn  their  land,  they  repaying  the  same 
with  interest,  by  half-yearly  instalments,  during  a  series  of 
years,  to  be  fixed  either  at  an  agreed  rate  per  cent.,  or  by  a 
certain  charge  per  acre,  to  be  determined  by  competent  par- 
ties»  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  the  land  has  derived  from  the 
work ;  and  which  work  must  in  all  cases  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Association.  The  second  object  is  to  make 
tiles  on  the  most  approved  plan,  and  in  the  cheapest  and  most 
convenient  localities,  so  as  to  supply  them  at  the  lowest  price ; 
and,  lastly,  to  take  on  suitable  leases  any  land  considered 
worthy  of  thorough-draining,  and  relet  it  after  it  has  been 
subjected  to  that  operation. 

Such  are  the  chief  points  in  Mr  Cbamock'i>  scheme.  Of 
course  many  subordinate  arrangements  require  to  be  ma^c 
to  bring  it  into  effective  operation;  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  these  are  managed,  the  success  of  the  measure  will 
in  no  small  degree  depend.  The  general  prhieigli^s  oh  whieh 
it  is  founded  do  not  appear  open  to  any  serious  objection.  If 
an  association  can  advance  a  sum  of  monev  for  effectintr  a 
great  and  permanent  improvement,  with  perfect  security  to 
themselves,  and  a  largely  remunerating  return  for  the  accom- 
modation, all  parties  concerned  receive  a  decided  benefit. 
It  would  become  the  interest  both  of  owners  and  occupiers  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  an  ofler,  as  it  wouM  secure  to  the 
former  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  estate,  and  to  the 
latter  a  speedy  return,  soon  exceeding  the  original  outlay. 
We  do  not  see  that  it  is  indi>i)ensal)ly  necessary  that  the  work 
of  draining  should  be  performed  by  the  Association  itself.  It 
is  easy  to  suppose  cases  in  which  tlieir  officers  and  the  farmer 
may  take  very  different  views  of  the  mode  in  which  the  wuck 
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should  be  executed,  and  the  latter  will  bo  reluctant  to  give 
up,  at  the  wish  of  another  party,  his  own  views,  founded,  as 
these  often  will  be,  on  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  ground  to 
be  operated  upon.  But  the  Association  becoming  the  operat- 
ing body,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  attended  with  not  a  few  impor- 
tant advantages.  They  can  command  the  services  of  men  of 
the  greatest  skill  and  t'\i)erience  in  all  the  departments,  and 
by  acting  on  a  large  scale,  they  can  provide  the  reiiuisite  ma- 
terials at  comparatively  small  expense.  By  inducing  the  pro- 
prietors of  adjoining  properties,  by  the  facilities  they  offer,  to 
co-operate  in  a  common  system  of  draining,  much  disproportion- 
ate outlay  on  the  part  of  individual  owners  may  also  be  prevent- 
ed;  for  it  often  happens,  in  such  cases,  and  especially  in  level 
countries,  that  large  drains  require  to  be  cut,  forming  con- 
duits common  to  several  ditterent  projierties,  the  expense  of 
which  falls  heavily  on  one  individual,  and  unjustly  too,  for 
all  the  adjacent  grounds,  to  a  certain  extent,  partake  of  the 
benefit  It  is  only  by  draining  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale 
that  the  country  can  reap  the  full  advantages  of  the  system : 
only  a  partial  good  is  effected  by  conveying  superfluous  mois- 
ture from  one  spot  and  depositing  it  in  another:  unless  it  is 
fairly  set  <jfi"  on  its  way  to  those  great  natural  reservoirs  which 
arc  its  appropriate  receptacles,  we  can  neither  expect  an 
amelioration  of  climate,  nor  any  other  of  the  many  important, 
though  it  may  bo  indirect,  beneiits  which  arise  from  a  well- 
oonditioned  soil. 

Assuming  that  the  cost  of  draining  would  be,  on  an  aver- 
age, L.4  per  acre  (the  tenant  giving  his  assistance  in  leading, 
&c.,  to  bring  it  so  low  as  that  average'',  Mr  Charnock  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  comparatively  small  additional  charge  of 
12s.  8d  per  acre  for  twelve,  and  10s.  Gd.  per  acre  for  eigh- 
teen years,  would  return  the  outlay ;  and  even  this  is  assign- 
ing the  entire  charge  to  the  tenant,  although  it  is  probable 
the  landlofd,  in  most  oases,  would  bear  an  equitable  propor- 
tion of  the  expense,  tliis,  it  is  calculated,  would  afford  71- 
per  oent.  per  annum  interest  to  the  Association  in  the  periods 
mentioned,  exclusive  of  the  profit  in  making  tiles.  The  pe- 
riods of  twelve  and  eighteen  years,  are  those  fixed  by  the  Act 
before  referred  to,  in  the  case  of  -  settled  estates  r  but  this 
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would  not  preclude  the  Association  from  fixing  shorter  puriuds 
in  those  cases  where  the  act  does  not  interpose,  and  entering 
into  such  terms  with  the  drainer  as  would  hest  suit  their  ma- 
tual  interests. 

The  secnrity  against  loes,  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  is 

amply  provided  for  by  the  act,  in  the  case  of  settled  estnies  ; 
in  other  case«,  it  is  proposed  to  take  one  or  more  joint-securi- 
ties along  with  t!ie  party  draining,  and  also,  if  pos4>ible,  in 
every  case,  to  liave  the  owner  a  party  in  the  transaction. 

We  shall  have  much  interest  in  observing  how  Mr  Char- 
nodL's  proposal  is  received  by  the  landed  interest  of  York- 
shure,  as  it  is  one  pregnant  with  great  results.  Meanwhile,  it 
has  our  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

The  above  scheme  refers  to' only  one  county,  aUli(<u^h  that 
is  the  largest  in  Hngland  ;  another  lias  been  proposed  by  Mr 
Blacker  of  Arnini^h,  which  has  for  its  object  the  eti'ective. 
draining  of  the  whole  empire.  As  we  have  given  Mr  Blacker' s 
views  at  full  length,  and  in  his  own  words,  among  our  Miscel* 
laneous  notices,  we  need  not  analyse  them  here.   He  thinks 
that,  by  an  extensive  and  judicious  system  of  turrow-drabing, 
the  national  produce  of  wheat  may  be  increased  annually  by 
3,000,000  of  quarters.    In  ortler  to  enal)k"  cultivators  to  drain 
on  such  a  ifij^^antic  .scale  as  he  titlvocates,  lie  proposes  that  the 
Government  should  set  apart  L.2,000,000  annually,  advan- 
cing adequate  sums  to  proprietors,  and  taking  seeurity  on  the 
properties  thereby  improved,  for  the  interest  at  whieh  the 
money  could  he  raised,  say  8^  percent,  and  should  make  the 
payment  thereof  a  first  charge  on  the  said  properties.  By 
adoj»ting  this  suggestion,  Mr  Blacker  is  of  opinion,  that  we 
should  at  »>nee  secure  a  ^uthcient  supply  of  home-grown  food, 
and  afford  adequate  employment  for  the  working  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom.    Whatever  merits  may  belong  to 
this  proposal,  the  interest  of  discussing  it  at  the  present  time 
is  diminished  by  the  eonsideration,  that  it  is  not  likely  the  Go- 
vemment  would  now  be  prevailed  apon  to  act  in  esnlbniiity 
with  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  these,  and  such  like 

Scheme.'"  of  national  improvement  by  <h'iiiuiiiL;.  they  cannot  fail 
to  suggest  one  pluiising  and  coubolatory  retlection.  Tliey  record 
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the  deliberate  and  tinqaaliiled  eonyiction  of  practical  and  ob- 

servant  men,  that  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  may  be  lunaz- 
ingly  increased — that  it  possesses  latent  capabilities  which 
we  may  call  forth  at  will.  The  apprehensions  of  the  farming 
interest*  atthis  juncture /ought  to  be  allayed  by  the  consideratioii 
that  a  permanent  redaction  in  prices  may  be  met  with  a  com- 
pensatory increase  of  production ;  and  it  b  no  small  consola- 
tion to  reflect,  that,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  legislation,  by 
which  all  gi*eat  interests  are  liable  to  be  affected,  we  have 
something  to  fallback  upon  which  will  again  adjust  the  vibrating 
scales,  and  leave  them  in  that  ecjuipoise  which  is  most  condu- 
cive to  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Hmmanit  Prize  E$$t^  on  fJU  AppiieatioH\/ Rape-DaH^  and 
oiker  Hand  TOtageB^-^yie  have  perused  this  little  Treatise 
with  much  pleasure.   It  is  written  by  Mr  John  Hannam,  of 

North  Deighton,  Wetherby,  and  had  a  prize  awarded  to  it  by 
the  Agricultural  Association  of  that  neighbourhood.  It  gives 
a  succinct  and  perspicuous  view  of  the  use,  nature,  and  appli- 
cation of  manures  in  general,  and  then  dwells  more  partiou- 
larly  on  rape-du8t»  as  a  most  efficacious  agent  in  the  process 
of  fertilisation.  The  substance  so  named,  is  the  seed  of  the 
rape  plant  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  from  it«  and  it  has 
been  found  to  contain  matters  highly  essential  to  the  growth 
of  vegetables.  Thu»,  according  to  one  authority,  eight  tons 
of  this  substance  afford  as  much  nitrogen  as  100  tons  of  farm- 
yard manure  ;  or,  according  to  another,  taking  all  together, 
1  ton  of  rape-cake  equals  18.42  tons  of  farm-yard  compost. 
The  excellencies  which  we  should  thus  be  inclined  to  attri- 
bute to  this  fertiliser  from  theory,  are  shewn  by  Mr  Hannam 
to  be  fully  corroborated  by  praoiice.  He  regards  it  as  of  ex- 
tensive application,  but  of  particular  value  as  a  manure  for 
grain  crops.  The  experience  he  has  had  of  its  operation,  en- 
aldes  hiui  to  deduce  the  following  practical  conclusions  to 
regulate  its  application  with  re.«ipect  to  corn  :  1*/,  That  its 
effects  are  most  marked  upon  thin,  poor  soils ;  2</,  That  its 
operation  is  more  beneficial  in  a  dry  season  tiian  in  a  moist  one ; 
3</,  That  it  is  most  ceriain  in  its  ejects  upon  the  winter^sown 
wheat  crops;  but,  iifJiivoHra6(e seatw*, mobi  remunerative  on 
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tlie  sprinj^  crops  ;  4//i,  That  it  answei*s  best  on  strong  boils 
for  the  wheat  crop ;  5M,  That  it  is  not  judicious  to  apply 
large  quantities  at  one  time ;  .6M,  That  it  is  necessary,  after 
xuang  n^-duat  for  seveml  rotations,  to  apply  a  dressing  of 
«aline  and  earthy  matters.  This  fertiliaer  is  applied  to  the 
soil  in  two  different  ways,  either  by  the  broad-cast  system,  or 
by  the  drill ;  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  latter  method 
lias  numerous  and  decided  advantages.  ^Vhen  diffused  over 
the  surface,  as  a  top-dressing,  a  great  i)ortion  of  the  nutritive 
gases  is  wasted  in  the  atmosphere  owing  to  the  quick  decom- 
position of  the  rapeniu&t ;  much  of  it  also  is  absorbed  by  weeds ; 
and  not  a  little  is  carried  off  by  birds ;  all  of  which  eviht  are 
avoided  by  the  use  of  the  drill.  Mr  Uannman  has  likewise 
found  rape-dost  a  very  efficacious  manure  both  for  turnips  and 
potatoes.  Its  cost  is  about  L.7  per  ton,  or  from  2la.  to  23s. 
per  quarter. 

Our  author  then  passes  in  review  the  various  other  hand 
tillages,  as  they  are  somewhat  oddly  termed,  and  discussed 
the  best  methods  of  applying  them.  lie  brings  to  the  task 
no  small  degree  of  theoretical  knowledge,  and  that  is  tem- 
pered and  regulated  by  considerable  eiperience  and  extent 
of  practice.  At  a  time  when  the  ratiomde  of  manuring  is 
beginning  to  attract  some  degree  of  that  attention  which  it  so 
pre-eminently  merits,  the  dissemination  among  farmers  of 
such  treatises  as  the  present  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
much  benefit ;  for  by  leading  them  to  consider  in  what  pro- 
perties their  land  is  most  deficient,  and  what  kind  of  applica- 
tion is  best  fitted  to  supply  the  desired  requisites,  they  will 
learn  to  manure  with  dUcHmmationf  which  in  too  many  in- 
stances is  hx  from  being  the  case  at  present  By  using  his 
best  efforts  to  bring  about  this  desirable  result,  the  author  of 
the  present  brochure  has  deserved  well  of  the  agricultural 
commonwealth. 

The  F arftter's  Almanac  for  1848.*  —  Since  the  duty  was 
taken  off  almanacs,  it  is  surprising  to  what  extent  that  usefuL 

•  The  Farmer's  Almanac  and  Calendar  for  1843.  By  Cuthb<>rt  M  . 
Johnson,  h^q.  F.U.b-,  and  William  bliaMr.  I^q.  LouUuu;  Jauics  iiid^viav, 
iiX)  rkcadill/.   Txioe  Oiif  ^'AilTAwr. 
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class  of  publications  lias  improved  and  increased.  There  is 
scarcely  my  kind  of  profession,  especially  if  it  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  mingle  largely  in  the  general  pursuits  of  society, 
which  has  not  a  work  of  this  kind  more  exdusively  deroted 
to  its  interests.  And  as  to  improvement,  we  need  only  eom- 
pare  the  meagre,  crude,  and  unsightly  publications  of  a  few 
years  hack,  with  the  almanacs  of  the  present  day,  to  be  at 
onco  convinced  that  the  contra.st  is  as  striking  as  it  well  can 
be.  They  now  enibratc  every  thing  that  can  l)y  any  possi- 
bility be  expected  in  such  works,  while  they  exhibit  an  accu- 
racy in  the  statement  of  facts,  an  excellence  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  multifarious  contents,  and  withal  a  beauty  of  printing 
and  general  style  of  finishing,  which  leave  litt]p  or  nothing  to 
be  desired.  In  our  own  locality,  we  are  familinr  with  one 
which  embodies  all  these  merits — we  allude  to  that  pheno* 
mcnon  of  its  class,  the  Edinburgh  Almanac ;  (Uid  many  others 
are  to  be  found  of  scarcely  inferior  value. 

The  avocations  of  the  fanner  are  of  sucli  a  nature  as  to  ren- 
der a  register  of  facts,  like  that  afforded  by  an  almanac,  of  no 
small  utility.  More  than  most  others,  he  requires  to  be  ob- 
servant of  terms  and  dates : — the  times  at  which  fabsare  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  the  seasons  at  which  many 
of  the  operations  of  the  farm  slwuld  commence ;  tables  of  the 
price  of  com,  dung,  and  other  commodities  in  which  he  deals ; 
the  particulars  of  acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  agriculture  ; 
and  many  other  matters  of  detail  with  which  he  cannot,  or 
need  not,  burden  his  memory,  render  a  book  of  reference  pe- 
culiarly useful.  All  the  conveniencies  in  regard  to  such  topics 
that  an  almanac  can  supply,  have  been  afforded  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work  whose  title  we  have  quoted  above.  It  is 
now  in  its  third  year,  and  the  increasing  lavour  with  which  it 
is  annually  received,  is  the  best  proof  of  its  usefhlness.  In- 
deed it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise ;  for,  the  gentlemen  by 
whom  it  was  projected  and  executed,  were  in  a  condition,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  be  well  accjuainted  with  the  wants  of  the  far- 
mer, and,  on  the  other,  none  could  be  better  qualified  to  sup- 
ply these  wants.  It  seems  to  comprehend  every  thing  suitable 
for  such  a  work,  as  well  as  much  interesting  collateral  infor- 
mation arising  out  of  tlie  subjects  more  stiictly  adapted  to  its 
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pages.  The  Farmer  and  Gardener's  Calendar  is  written  with 
great  care,  and  contains  many  more  uscfid  suggestions  than 
are  generally  found  under  that  bead.  To  this  are  appended 
General  monthly  Notices,"  the  ohject  of  which  is  to  give, 
among  other  things,  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  different 
months  in  regard  to  temperature,  hygrometry,  and  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  weather.  This  department  is  executed  with 
ilistrimination,  and  when  the  intelligence  is  not  original,  it  Is 
derived  from  the  hest  and  most  recent  sources.  Biographies 
of  naturalibts  and  eminent  agriculturists  are  occasionally  in- 
troduced, and  pleasingly  diversify  the  drier  details.  One  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  useful  portions  of  the  work,  is  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  hxrs  and  markets  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  arranged  under  the  respective  counties  in  which  they 
are  held*  with  the  dates,  and  a  notice  of  the  description  of 
cattle  or  commodities  tor  the  sale  of  which  they  are  most  dis- 
tinguished. 

Anxious  to  make  their  work  as  useful  a.s  possihle,  the 
authors  invite  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  Availing 
ourselves  of  this  permission,  we  beg  to  draw  their  attention  to 
the  following  consideration,  as  perhaps  wortliy  of  being  acted 
upon.  In  the  tabular  lists  of  the  days  of  the  month,  the  space 
allotted  for  remarkable  days  is  filled  up  chiefly  with  the  names 
of  fairs  occurring  on  the  respeettve  days.  This  is  a  useless  re- 
petition, as  all  these  are  to  be  found  in  their  proper  place, 
namely,  in  the  lists  already  alluded  to.  Had  tlie  principal 
fairs  been  selected  for  this  distinction,  such  a  step  would  have 
been  less  objectionable  ;  but  this  we  do  not  find  to  be  the  case. 
The  two  great  fairs  at  Newcastle,  for  example,  each  of  them 
lasting  nine  days,  are  not  so  registered.  Even  thi%  however, 
would  have  been  altogether  unnecessary,  and  occupied  a  q^ace 
which,  we  think,  may  be  more  worthily  employed.  We  pto- 
pose  that  it  shouM  be  filled  up,  as  fkr  as  the  materials  admit 
of,  with  the  names  of  eminent  agriculturists,  important  eras 
in  the  history  of  husbandry,  such  as  the  establishment  or  ab- 
rogation of  laws  relating  to  it,  the  institution  of  national 
societies,  the  introduction  of  great  improvements,  ^c.  Jethro 
Tull  is  the  only  individual  signalised  in  the  way  we  wbh;  and 
we  shtfuld  Hke  to  see  suck  names  as  those  of  Tusser,  Young, 
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Cartvvriglit,  Berry,  Coke,  Davy,  Sinclair,  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  occupying  similar  positions,  in  token  of  the  homage 
and  gratitude  we  owe  them  for  the  benefits  they  have  confer- 
red on  agriculture. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  alio,  that  the  work  would  be 
more  acceptable  if  it  were  neatly  eat  and  boond»  and  for  this 
a  email  advance  of  price  might  perhaps  be  permitted.  We 
say  this  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tiie  fact  that  it  ts  the 
authors'  wi:$h  that  the  copies  shonld  be  boand  together  at  tlie 
end  of  c\ery  fourt/t  year,  when  they  promise  to  give  a  general 
title-page  and  index.  Let  tbeni  vcdse  to  indulge  the  fond 
hope.  Excellent  as  their  almanac  is,  it  must  share  the  fate  of 
all  almanacs.  Useless  as  an  old  almanac,"  is  an  apoph- 
thegm almost  become  prorerbial.  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  nmnbers  will  again  be  referred  to  after  their  year  of 
service  is  expired.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  less  likely  while 
they  bear  the  form  of  pamphlets,  which  are  generally,  after  a 
time,  consigned  to  some  dusty  corner,  where  "  nameless  in 
dark  oblivion  tbey  must  dwell."  Hy  adopting  this  suggestion, 
the  authors  will  do  perhaps  all  that  can  be  done  to  fulfil  their 
desire  of  bringing  tlieir  work  out  of  the  tribe  of  cphemerals, 
and  giving  it  a  more  substantive  and  permanent  being;  and, 
at  all  events,  they  will  thereby  cease  to  sacrifice  present  ap« 
pearances  and  convenience  (for  what  we  recommend  will 
render  the  book  more  portable,  and  greatly  facilitate  consolta- 
tion),  for  a  fbhirity  whidi,  in  ten  cases  out  of  twelve,  the 
bygone  numbers  ul'  the  almanac  will  never  reach. 

Should  Po$a(oi  8  he  earthed  up  as  theif  usually  are  ?  By  Mr 
Petsr  M'Kenzie,  Gardener,  Staling. — There  are  few  produc- 
tions of  the  field  that  have  occupied  more  the  minds  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  of  late  than  the  potato,  and  well  it  de- 
serves their  utmost  attention.  When  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  multitudes  that  depend  upon  it  as  part  of  theur  food, 
and  the  many  failures  that  have  taken  place  in  the  crop  in 
past  years  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  these  may  be  suf- 
ficient reasons  lor  ofiering  any  remarks  1  have  to  make  \\\y^\\ 
the  subject.  Various  modes  have  been  adopted  for  planting  the 
potato,  and  difiereut  6eaboui>  of  the  year  have  been  recommend- 
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cd  since  the  time  that  Evelyn,  in  bis  Kalcndarium  Hortense, 
recommended  that  they  should  be  planted  in  February,  in 
the  worst  ground  in  the  garden.     For  some  years  past  I 
have  been  making  observations  and  experiments  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  useful  root,  both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  field, 
in  8oil  that  has  been  well  drained,  as  well,  as  in  that  which  has 
been  but  partially  so.   Ify  attention  has  been  turned  for 
some  time  to  the  common  mode  of  earthing  up  potatoes  in 
drills,  and  from  facts  that  can  be  stated,  the  fisurmer  and  others 
will  perhaps  see  cause  to  alter,  in  some  degree,  their  present 
system  of  earthini^  their  potato  crop  while  growing.   The  time 
has  been,  when  the  plan  that  is  generally  practised  was  per- 
haps the  best ;  but  when  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  changed, 
the  usual  mode  of  working  it  should,  in  some  cases,  be  changed 
also.  It  is  the  common  practice  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  my  lot  is.  cast,  to  make  the  intervals  between  the  rows 
of  potatoes  by  continued  earthing,  two  or  three  inches  deeper 
^an  the  bottom  of  the  dung  in  which  the  potatoes  were  planted 
in  the  spring  ;  this  plan,  probably,  was  adopted  when  land  was 
less  drained  than  it  is  at  present,  in  order  that  the  roots  of 
the  plants  might  be  beyond  the  evil  effects  of  stagnant  water, 
and  also,  that  the  stems  of  the  plant  might  be  supported ; 
bnt  when  land  is  well  drained,  such  deep  earthing  appears 
to  be  injurious  to  the  crop.   Thb  may  appear  more  clearly, 
if  we  consider  for  a  little  the  nature  of  the  food  that  nourishes 
the  potato  plant.  We  are  informed  by  vegetable  physiologists 
and  chemists,  that  water  acts  a  very  important  part  in  pro- 
moting the  swelling  of  the  crop.  By  means  of  it  carbonic  acid 
is  conveyed  into  the  plant ;  it  also  assists  in  decomposing  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  which  also  furnishes  nutriment  for 
vegetation.  We  are  also  informed,  that,  by  means  of  rain-wa- 
ter, ammonia  is  conveyed  to  plants  to  supply  them  with  nitro- 
gen. Now,  if  fimnors  and  others,  whose  business  it  is  to  rear 
vegetables,  were  to  give  more  attention  to  the  manner  in 
M'hieh  plants  feed,  and  also  to  the  materials  that  supply  them 
with  food,  perhaps  they  would  receive  greater  benefit  from 
such  a  study  than  many  should  at  first  be  ready  to  believe. 
If  the  food  and  the  feeding  of  vegetables  were  as  well  under- 
stood as  that  of  animals,  very  different  results  for  the  better 
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would  be  the  consequence  to  the  caltivator  of  the  soil  ia  the 
first  place,  and  also  to  the  community  at  large.  Now,  in 
thorough  drained  land,  and  in  seasons  lika  the  one  tbSRt  is  pasti 
the  common  mode  of  earthing  the  potato  crop  appears  to  be 
hurtful  to  it  The  deepness  of  the  earthing  below  the  dung,  and 
the  roots,  allows  the  moisture  to  drain  from  both ;  and  if  it  is 
certain  that  plants  require  water  to  form  part  of  their  solid 
tissue,  or  what  mineralogists  sliouUl  call  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization, besides  what  is  called  the  water  of  vegetation*  these 
supplies  being  cut  off,  the  crop  must  suffer,  and,  of  course,  dis- 
appoint the  expectation  of  the  pUinter :  and  if  the  potatoes  are 
earthed  up  when  the  soil  is  moist,  which  is  no  uncommon  case, 
the  sides  of  the  drills  become  smooth,  and  often  harden  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  some  resemblance  to  baked  clay,  so  that 
when  rain  falls,  it  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  drills,  as  if  tiles 
had  been  laid  to  carry  it  off.  Then  the  nourishment  which  the 
fructifying  showers  bring  to  the  soil,  for  the  benefit  of  vege- 
tation, is,  in  a  great  meaanre,  lost  upon  the  potato  crop.  Such 
a  mode  of  eulture  preyents  the  earth  from  drinking  in  the 
rain  that  comes  oft  upon  it,  that  it  may  bring  fortli  herbs 
meet  for  them  hj  whom  it  is  dressed.  Persons  may  satisfy 
themselves  upon  some  of  these  points,  l>y  going  to  a  potato 
Held  which  has  been  treated  in  the  manner  above  described, 
with  a  potato-fork  over  their  shoulder  ;  and  let  them  go  after 
copious  showers  have  fallen,  and  they  will  probably  find  the 
soil  where  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  as  dry  as  dust,  many  of 
the  qpongelets  shrunk  and  unable  to  perform  their  fiinctiens, 
when  the  well-being  of  vegetation  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  their  preservation ;  the  dung,  instead  of  being  finely  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  will  have  some  resemblance  to  gra- 
mineous peat,  and  might  be  employed  as  fuel  to  boil  the  po- 
tatoes ijLstc  ad  of  food  to  nourish  them — in  such  circumstances 
the  potatoes  will,  in  general,  be  a  deficient  crop, — their  cha- 
racter will  be  dry,  small,  and  scabbed. 

Some  gardeners,  on  the  other  handi  go  as  far  -wTong  in  the 
cultivation  of  some  of  their  winter  crops,  in  the  culture  of  cauli-  . 
flower  plants  under  hand-glasses  during  winter*  in  order  that 
they  may  have  plenty  of  soil  to  earth  up  the  plants  in  spring. 
They  dig  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  earth,  and  pat  dug  in 
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where  tbc  earth  came  out,  and  return  part  of  tha  earth  above 
the  duDg,  and  theu  put  in  their  plants.  T)iey  nre  planted,  as 
it  were,  In  the  cradle  of  a  wave ;  the  rains  of  autumn  and 
winter  are  conyeyed  into  the  hollow ;  the  roots  of  the  plants 
are  soaked  in  wet ;  and,  what  with  moisture  and  frost,  more 
than  half  of  their  crop  is  destroyed,  and  those  that  remain  are 
poor,  sickly  lookin|^-  things  ;  however,  they  get  what  they 
wanted — plenty  of  earth  to  support  those  tliat  renuiin. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  potato ;  and  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  experiments  which  have  been  made  will 
shew  the  thing  more  clearly,  and  which  may  be  easily  done 
over  again  by  those  who  desire  to  be  more  fully  satisfied  than 
merely  reading  an  account  of  it.  On  well-drained  land  three 
modes  of  cultivating  the  potato  wore  tried ;  the  dung  used 
being  what  is  called  well-made  farm  manure.  The  first  was 
similar  to  the  plan  already  described,  namely,  earthing  up  the 
croi>  until  the  interval  between  the  rows  was  two  or  three 
inches  deeper  than  the  root  and  dung.  The  second  plan  dif- 
fered only  from  the  first  in  being  less  earthed,  or  what  may 
he  called  by  some  a  half  setting  up.  The  third  mode  had  no 
ear1i&  drawn  to  the  stems  of  the  plants,  and  the  earth  was 
only  hoed  between  the  rows.  The  dunging  of  the  crop,  and 
the  distance  between  the  rows,  were  equal.  When  the  potatoes 
were  dug,  tht*  advantage  of  the  steoiul  mode  of  culture 
over  the  first,  was  fully  more  than  a  third  part  of  increase,  and 
better  in  quality  ;  for  the  potatoes  grown  by  the  first  plan 
would  not  bring  the  same  price  in  the  market  which  the 
second  would.  The  produce  of  the  third  plan  was  nearly 
equal  in  bulk  with  the  second,  but  rather  infierior  in  quality, 
many  of  the  potatoes  having  their  sides  greened  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  light.  While  growing,  the  second  and  third  lots 
had  a  much  more  healthy  appearance  than  the  first,  and  when 
dug,  what  remained  of  the  dung  that  was  used  was  well 
mixed  with  the  soil :  while  the  dung  of  the  first  lot  was  dry 
and  little  decomposed,  clinging  in  clusters  to  the  roots  of  the 
potato  plants  when  they  were  dug.  It  would  be  little  trouble 
for  farmers  and  others  who  grow  the  potato,  to  try  the  ex- 
periment on  land  that  has  been  well-drained,  for  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  advantage  to  themarivea  if  they  could  in- 
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eraase  tbeir  potato  crop  a  third  part  more  than  is  usoaUy 

grown,  and  with  less  labour  to  themselves  and  horses.  When 
w^e  bear  in  mind  the  number  of  acres  that  are  planted  with 
potatoes,  it  must  greatly  increase  the  food  of  our  country, 
both  for  man  and  beast,  if  20  or  30  bolls  were  added  to  every 
one  in  the  produce  of  that  essential  article  of  food. 

When  we  remember  the  number  of  square  feet  there  are 
in  an  acre,  and  if  upon  every  square  foot  an  extra  potato 
were  raised,  weighing  only  one  quarter  of  a*  pound,  mote 
than  four  tons  would  be  added  to  the  crop  of  every  acre. 
Such  a  statement  serves  to  shew  how  a  small  increase  of  crop 
upon  a  small  piece  of  ground,  extended  over  general  cul- 
tivation, would  add  greatly  to  the  produce  of  the  farm  ;  and 
such  un  increase  might  be  easily  obtained,  if  more  attention 
were  observed  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting, 
and  the  best  mode  of  woridng  it  afterwardsy  together  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  food  of  plants,  and  theur  manner  of  feed- 
ing ;  for  much  must  be  lost  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  by 
first  collecting  food,  and  afterwards  serving  it  out  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  crop,  and  then  using  means  to  deprive 
plants  making  tlie  use  of  it  thjit  was  intended  for  their 
benefit.  Much  might  be  learned  that  would  be  of  advantage 
by  studying  the  nature  of  roots,  and  observing  the  direction 
they  take  in  pursuit  of  nourishment  In  some  plants  the 
succulent  points^  through  which  the  liquid  matter  of  the  soil 
is  taken  in,  take  a  horisontal  course,  in  others,  a  perpen- 
dicular. These  may  be  seen  in  the  potato  and  turnip.  The 
roots  of  turnip  penetrate  deeper  into  the  soil  than  those 
of  the  potato  ;  and  the  advantage  of  this  might  have  been 
seen  in  many  parts  of  tlie  country  where  turnips  have  been 
cultivated  this  season.  In  the  same  field  where  pototoes 
were  grown,  part  of  it  was  cropped  with  turnips.  The  field 
was  well  drained,  and  both  cropsi  as  far  as  earthing  up  was 
concerned,  was  somewhat  similar  during  the  dry  season.  The 
penetrating  roots  of  the  turnip  found  nourishment  and  grew 
well,  while  the  more  spreading  roots  of  the  potato  were  half- 
starved. 

Campeiition  of  Seed-^heat.^^ompeiitiom  of  seed-corn  have 
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long  been  instituted  in  this  country,  though  it  ^as  only  very 
lately  that  the  Higliland  and  Agricultural  Society  [directed 
their  attention  to  the  subject ;  aiul  perhaps  their  interference 
in  the  matter  may  have  tlie  same  effect  of  bringing  into 
comparison  periodically,  all  the  finest  varieties  of  seed-corn 
in  the  country  into  one  central  focns— £dinbar|^  and  of 
disseminating  them  to  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  as  their 
general  shows  of  stock  have  had  ci  comparing  stock  at  stated 
places,  and  distributing  valuable  animals  into  every  locality. 
The  present  year's  trial  was  merely  experimental,  and  has^ 
afforded  many  useful  hints  for  future  improvement ;  but  to 
render  the  plan,  perhaps,  extensively  interestinj^  and  useful, 
competitions  will  have  to  be  held  over  the  whole  country 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society ;  and  then  when  all  the  prize 
seeds  are  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  comparison,  the  best  will  be 
secured  for  general  distribution.  The  following  is  the  aoeount 
wfaieh  we  drew  up  at  tiie.  time  of  the  competition  here»  and 
enters  sufficiently  into  particulars : — 

The  competition  of  .secd-whe.it  in  connection  with  the  late  General 
Show  of  the  Society  held  at  Edinburgh,  took  place  in  tlie  Society's 
Museum,  Georc^c  IV.  Bridg^e.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of  lots 
entered  in  competition  were  so  few;  and  the  circumstance  is  the  more 
difiicult  to  he  uccountcd  for,  seeing  that  sufiicicnt  time  has  this  year 
been  at  command  to  prepare  samples  between  the  termination  of  harvest 
Iftboan  and  the  day  of  compedtion ;  that  the  quality  of  wheat  is  so  fine» 
genemllyt  this  season,  thai  ftniMn  might  have  been  suppoaed  to  evinoe 
a  litUo  ei^emeM  in  shewing  Masdubly  fine  anmplce  of  their  growths  ; 
and  that  a  sfanihr  exhibition  was  so  well  attended  hCely  at  Ddkeiih. 
Be  the  eauie  of  the  want  of  numben  in  oompetition  what  it  may«  there 
waa  suffieient  to  enenie  the  purposes  of  the  Society  for  a  season  ;  and  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  lots  eilnbited,  they  might  have  done  credit  to  fimn- 
eis  in  a  finer  climate  than  ours. 

The  wheat  eabibited  consisted  of  white  and  red  varieties  of  difibient 
deneminationt,  as  foUowe 

CLAIJS  I. — WBITK  WHEAT. 

1.  J.  Wauchopc,  Esq.  of  Edmonstone ;  grown  at  Edmonstonc,  near 
Edinburgh — light  soil.    Produce  per  imperiui  acre,  4  qrs.  Essex. 

2.  John  Gibson,  Woolmet ;  grown  at  Woolmet — loamy  soil — 5^  to  6 
qrs.  Chidham.   40  qrs.  for  sale. 

9,  James  Fnlton,  Jameston,  Oirvan ;  grown  at  Jameston— soU  ap- 
pioaduiig  to  send— 6  qis.  Pearl.  10  qit.  for  sale.  - 
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4.  John  Dickson,  Saugliton  Muins  ;  grown  at  SaugliUNi  Mainfl->-UgLt 
loamy  soil — G  qrs.  Woolly-eared.   30  qn*  for  sale. 

5.  James  FultoD;  Janieston,Girvnn;  grown  at  Jameston— >8oil approacli- 
ing  to  sand — 6  qrs.  Chidhain.    10  qrs.  for  sale. 

0.  John  Proudfoot,  Pinkichill ;  grown  at  Pinkiefaill — flight  soil — 6  qrs. 
PearL   20  qrs.  for  sale. 

CLAM  II.— RBD  WBBAT. 

1.  John  Proudfoot^  Pinktehill ;  groirn  at  Wbiteeiaig — light  giavel  soil 
—  5^  qrs.  Blood  red.   10  qrs.  for  sale. 

2.  John  Qlbmn,  Wooliaet;  grown  at  Woolmet— clay  soil— 4t  qrs. 
Mgiaa  ltd.  IS  qn.  tot  tale. 

Of  the  white  theio  were  thus  the  Emcx,  Chidham^  Pearl,  and  Wool^- 
etied  Yatietles ;  and  of  the  red,  the  Blood-redi  and  Belgian  tvC,  v^ry  like 
the  old  Lammas  red.  Of  the  white,  tlie  quality  of  all  was  fine,  the  duef 
distinction  between  tlieni  consisting  in  tlic  way  in  wliicli  cacli  lot  had 
been  handled.  One,  for  instance,  a  PearU  conLiincd  a  con.<5iiUT.i1)l<'  nnm- 
ber  of  smut-balls ;  another,  a  Chidhani,  contained  several  seeds  of  weeds, 
those  of  the  hairy  tare  {Ervum  hiroutuni),  antl  lady's  bed-straw  {Galium 
aj^rini)  ;  another,  an  Essex,  was  ill  cleaned,  containing  capes,  chaft',  and 
small  .slirivi'lled  prnins  ;  wliile  nnother,  a  C'liidham,  slicwcd  here  and  there 
a  barley  or  an  oat  j)lckle.  These  faults  were  easily  tlcli  ctcd  by  exami- 
nation and  sifting,  and  wlierc  detected,  sealed  the  fate  of  tlie  lots,  liow- 
cvcr  fine  the  £rr;tin  may  have  been,  provided  others,  unobjectionable  an 
to  f^ufility,  were  found  free  of  them.  Three  such  were  found  ;  and  there 
being  three,  the  number  required  by  the  regulations  to  constitute  a  com- 
petition, the  judges  were  empowered  to  authorize  them  to  be  distributed 
amongst  A»me»  for  tiiaL  The  judges  were  Thoraaa  Oliver,  Ssq.  Loch- 
end,  and  Junes  Tod,  Esq.  oom-merchant,  Ormiston,  Tnnent. 

The  three  selected  lots  of  whila  wheat  were  found  to  belong, — the 
first,  to  Ifr  Jolm  Oibsoa,  Woetanet,  near  Dalkeith,  of  the  Ohidham  va- 
riety ;  it  grew  npon  loamy  soil,  was  remaihaUy  free  of  any  impurity,  was 
a  veiy  fine  sample  of  the  vane^,  and  it  was  stated  that  Mr  Gibson  had 
40  ^puurten  of  the  same  to  dispose  of  Ibr  seed.  The  second  belonged  to 
Mr  John  Dickson,  SangWn  Mains,  near  Edinburgh,  of  the  Woolly- 
cared  variety.  This  grew  upon  light  loam,  was  a  fair  sample,  and  Mr 
Dickson  had  80  quarters  to  dispose  of  for  seed.  On  fixing  on  this  variety, 
however,  the  judges  remarked,  in  their  report,  that  "  thcr  have  some 
hesitation  in  recommending  Xo.  4,  designated  Woolly-cared,  it  not  ap- 
pearing to  them  to  be  a  dcscrii»tion  of  wlieat  well  adijitcd  for  Scotland, 
on  an  average  of  years ;  but  without  it  the  regulation  in'^tructing  them 
to  select  at  least  three  parcels  could  not  be  complied  with."  Since  the 
publication  in  tlie  pa}>er  of  the  judges*  report,  which  we  think  it  unne- 
cessary to  give  here,  we  may  mention,  in  regard  to  this  variety  of  wheat, 
called  by  the  competitor  Wbplly*i&rti,  but  very  slightly  deserves  that 
appellation,  as  evinced  by  the  ear*  which  has,  we  understand,  veiy  fittlc 
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of  Uiat  clmracter  aUout  it ;  so  Ulllc  60,  inilccd,  tluU  the  judges  w<tflld  not, 
1M  coovineedt  liave  venaikcd  upon  it  m  tbqr  dad;  butM  the  cucm* 
ftttMM  wiM^  in  wUch  tbe  wIimI  was  eibibited  in  napie  odljr.aBd  not 
k  Miv  <]m|7  voy  properly  expiened  u  opinion  vlnek  eveiy  &nner  in 
tlw  oonntoy  vill  n^ond  lo,  in  ngud  to  tbe  uneertain  natnw  of  a  trot 
WooUy-Miod  wliMt  in  thii  umuiXfy  1"ub>A  oUnate.  Tba  draoniitaBOo 
which  owaaionad  tho  iwaaika  of  tha  jo4gaa»  Aewi  tho  nooawily,  in  fatnro 
yean,  of  exhibitinif  the  ear  along  with  orcry  aaaple  of  grain.  We  un- 
derstand that  Mr  Dickson's  Woolly-eaiod  wheat  was  obtained  fcoifi  the 
banks  of  the  Bugg,  in  Polandt  and  sown  fat  the  first  time  last  year ;  when, 
notwithstanding  the  very  wet  season,  it  proved  not  only  a  prolific,  but  a 
crop  of  verj-  fine  qiiality.  The  third  belonged  to  Mr  John  Proudfoot^ 
Pinkiehill,  ncnr  ^lu'^selburgli,  of  the  Pearl  variety.  It  grew  upon  ligh 
poil,  was  good,  and  Mr  Proudfjot  lias  20  quarters  to  dispose  of.  It 
may  be  mentioued  that  the  Chidham  and  Pearl  wheat  are  both  new  t» 
this  part  of  the  eountrj'.  Among  the  red  \\  lieat  there  whs  no  competi- 
tion, as  only  two  lots  being  entered  for  cxliibition ;  and  on  thi>  point  tlie 
judges  remark;  that  *'  had  neither  of  them  appeared  to  possess  mxkth 
merit*  they  probably  would  not  liave  adverted  to  them.  The  parcel^ 
however,  dei%nated  Belgian  red,  is  of  lloe  quality,  and  poaaettes  thoar ' 
piopertlea  well  known  hi  piaotiea  to  oonatttnte  a  valnaUe  baking  wbaat. 
The  otbcr»oallod  by  tbe  esUUtor  Blood-red,  ia  not  of  fine  ^naitty/'  The, 
now  variety,  B^gian  red,  was  found  to  belong  to  Mr  John  Gihaon,  Wool- 
met  ;  it  grew  upon  clay,  and  Mr  Gibson  baa  12  quarters  to  dispose  pt 
The  weights  of  the  respectiTo  kinds  are  as  follow : — 

Mr  Gibson's  Cliidham  white  wheat,       .      06  lb.  per  bushel. 

Mr  Dickson's  Woolly-cared,    .      .      .   63}      •  -  •  *' 

Mr  Proudfoot's  Pearl,    .       •       .      ,       64  'rt.   

Mr  Gibson's  Belgian  red,  «      .      .  632 

Mr  Proudfoot's  Blood-red,  .        .       C41b.6oz. ... 

The  object  the  Society  lia<  in  view  in  insiitutin;,'-  ihv  competition  of 
seed-wheat  is,  as  expressed  in  their  circular,  to  ascertain  by  trial,  the 
white  and  red  wheat,  the  produce  of  Scotland,  whlcli  pliall  be  found  bi  St 
adapted  for  the  climate  of.  and  for  genenl  cidtivation  in,  Scotland.  To 
obtain  this  object  in  the  most  s,aiisfactory  manner,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
compare  the  results  with  the  variety  of  wheat  most  generally  cultivated 
al  present — say  Hunter's  wheat ;  but  where  that  variety  i^  unknown,  that 
kind  should  bo  selected  foroomparison  wbieh  is  best  known  in  the  locality 
in  which  the  trial  is  made.  To  render  the  trial  still  more  interesting,  oU 
the  varieties  of  white,  or  sill  those  of  the  red,  recommended  by  tho  judges,' 
Aonld  bo  tried  in  tfio  asane  field,  of  the  same  foim,  and  at  the  same  time. 
Farods  of  four  bosbcli  each  wan  diftiibnted  by  the  flociety,  through  their 
seedsmen,  Messn  Lawso.o  and  Son,  to  formen  who  applied  for  them  im* 
mediately,  at  the  piioe  gifcn  to  the  growers ;  and  applioants  desiroas  of 
having  more  than  four  bushels,  the  Society's  seedsmen  enabled  to  pro- 
cure tbe  requisite  quantity-  direct  from  the  growers. 
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We  oonoeive  Umi  tkii  now  dsM  of  premittmi  tXHutd  by  Uie  Soeieiy 
will  be  the  means  of  initituting  an  inteieeting  let  of  expeiimenta  Ihioqgli 
the  oonntiy-^inteicttittg  to  the  ezperimenten  in  obeerring  the  oemfom- 
tive  impioTement  c»f  plante^  valnable  in  theuiselTee*  nnd  to  the  nation  at 
laigey  aa  holding  out  the  piobable  iMoe  of  determining  the  vaiietj  of 
wheat  whidh  frill  affind  in  Scotland  the  laigeit  qnantum  of  the  sUlT 
of  life,"  aa  brtad  haa  been  happilj^  denominated^  for  to  this  test  must  the 
leaulta  of  theae  oontempkted  ezperimenta  be  ultimatelj  anbjected* 

jH§e€t  injurious  to  the  Barley  Crop, — ^In  our  last  Number 
we  iufierted  a  notice  horn  Mr  Chrisp,  Rngley,  respecting  a 
species  of  Insect  winch  has  more  or  lees  injured  his  barley 
crops  fbr  some  years  back.   In  oonsequenc^ of  the  specimens 

of  injured  plants  transmitted  for  our  inspection  not  having  at 
that  time  come  to  hand,  we  were  unable  to  sny  any  tiling  in 
reply  to  the  question  put  to  as  respecting];  the  name  and 
nature  of  the  depredator  in  question.  The  specimens  have 
now  reached  us,  and  upon  examination,  we  find  that  they  con- 
tain only  two  examples  of  small  flies,  both  of  which  are  in  an 
extremely  mutilated  state.  One  of  them,  notwithstanding,  we 
had  no  di£Bculty  in  reoognisii^  as  a  species  of  Ckhrept ;  the 
other  is  a  small  black-coloured  ichneumon,  which  in  all  likeli- 
hood is  parasitic  on  the  fly  just  niimed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  chlorops  is  the  insect  complained  of.  One  of  the 
species  has  frequently  been  known  to  damage  the  wheat  crops 
to  a  great  extent  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent ; 
it  is  named  C.  pumilionis.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of 
them  have  been  previously  observed  infesting  the  barley  crops 
in  this  country,  but  there  is  one  highly  pernicious  to  them  in 
Sweden.  It  is  named  Chloropt  Frit;  and  the  point  is  not 
satisfiietorily  determined  whether  it  bo  a  native  of  Britain. 
The  debris  of  the  specimen  sent  by  Mr  Chrisp  are  insufficient 
to  enable  us  to  identity'  the  species  to  which  his  insect  belongs. 
Its  mode  of  procedure,  however,  is  no  doubt  analogous  to  that 
of  the  wheat  chlorops,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in 
the  2d  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  in 
Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  Na  87  (July  1837),  and  in 
the  12th  vol.  of  this  Journal,  at  page  121. 

We  hope  that  our  correspondent  will  continue,  aa  oppor* 
tunities  ofl^r,  to  watch  the  operations  of  this  insect,  and 
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supply  us  with  such  particulans  of  its  history  as  be  may  be 
enabled  to  ascertain.  Perfect  specimens  of  the  ily  are  much 
to  be  desired,  m  order  that  the  particuUr  species  may  be 
determined* 


JBMBT — AS  RBOAROS  ITS  HUSBAMOET  AKO  AOBICUItTVBAIi 

CLASSB8. 

If  I  had  not  obsei  vcil  the  condition  of  the  little  farmei-s  and 
hibourers  of  that  beautiful  island  with  my  own  eyes,  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  donbt  tlie  fidelity  of  the  acoounts  given 
of  it. 

My  stay  there^  it  is  troe,  was  only  for  a  few  days»  bat  dar- 
ing tiiat  interval  I  had  opportanities  of  observing  safficient  to 
convince  me  that  there  is  no  continaal  pauperism  of  meewity 
in  that  island.   There  are  occasionally  in  the  town  of  St 

Heller  s  and  the  villages  distressed  persons,  as  in  every  crowded 
community ;  but  to  meet  eases  of  want,  there  are  charitable  dis- 
trict  societies  whicli  relieve  them, — as  the  result  of  low  wages 
•^dearthof  employment — the  high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
lifc-a  superabundant  supply  of  \^  orkmen — or  those  fluctua- 
tions in  trade  which  so  often  occur  in  Great  BritaiD»  and^MM- 
such  general  or  local  misery  there.  Jersey  has  no  such  afflic- 
tive visitations.  During  an  entire  week  I  did  not  see  a  men- 
dicant in  St  Helier^s. 

Such  a  state  of  things  strongly  contrasts  with  the  usual 
circumstances  of  the  1  English,  and  far  more  with  that  of  the 
Irish  labourer  ;  and  though  the  superiority  of  comfort  enjoyed 
by  the  Jersey  peasant,  arising  from  a  constitution  of  things 
almost  peculiar  to  that  island  (her  sisters  in  the  Knglish 
Channel  are  somewhat  similarly  affected),  cannot  be  attained 
by  our  rural  population  under  circumstances  essentially  and 
meeessarily  disnmilar,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  tQ  point  out 
what  that  enviable  condition  is,  and  to  trace  some  of  the 
causes  which  produce  and  establish  it. 

/Yr«/,  As  to  the  soil,  and  management  of  it.  The  land  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has 
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been  subject  to  minute  cultivation  iias  rendered  iilniast  every 
rood  (the  sandy  beach  here  and  there  excej>ted  productive. 
Except  in  a  htreet,  a  cottage  without  a  garden  in  seldom  seen ; 
and  in  those  gardens  are  to  be  found  in  luxuriance  what  in 
moat  parts  of  our  country  are  considered  green>house  plants, 
snoh  as  the  hydrangea,  the  lemon  plant,  and  varieties  of 
myrtle.  Orchards  are  very  oommon,  and  the  quantity  of 
cider  made  in  the  island,  both  for  home  use  and  export,  is 
very  gi*cat. 

When  Dr  Falle  \vrote  his  Ilistoi'v  of  Jer.sey  (1  forget  the 
period\  he  lamented  that  enclosures  for  orchards  had  become 
SO  numerous,  as  tending  to  supersede  the  progress  of  hus- 
bandry, and  render  the  people  lazy.  Tillage  had  been  much 
more  extended  antecedently  to  his  time,  and  he  attributed  its 
decline  to  a  cause  which  we  of  the  present  day  wonld  imagine 
to  have  prodneed  the  contrary  efiect,  and  to  have  added  fresh 
vigour  to  the  pursuit,  namolyt  the  inerease  of  commeroe.  He 
iiooounta  for  the  apparent  paradox  by  statmg,  that  the  de- 
mands of  oommerce  required  so  many  bands  from  the  island, 
that  there  were  not  sufficient  left  for  the  purposes  of  hu8^ 
bandry,  and  that  the  facility  of  purchasing  com  on  easy  terms 
from  foreign  ports,  checked  the  desire  to  cultivate  grain  crops 
at  home  ;  and  he  also  says  that  the  increase  of  stocking  manu- 
facture rendered  the  generality  of  the  people  idle,  and  gave 
them  an  aver&ion  to  the  laborious  operations  of  husbandry. 

A  great  deal  of  woollen  manufacture  by  hand,  stiil  empluya 
the  Jersey  labourer  conjointly  witli  out-of-door  work ;  it  is  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Iioavier  and  more  important  labours  which 
occupy  him  and  his  family  in  the  field  or  the  garden,  but  it 
does  not  supersede  them. 

The  system  of  husbandry*  compared  with  that  in  England 
or  Scotland,  is  defective,  as  grain  crops  often  immediately 
succeed  each  other,  without  regard  to  fit  rotations,  and  there 
is  a  -slovenliness  observable  in  the  niinutite  of  field  manage- 
ment ;  but  in  one  particular  the  Jersey  farmer  acts  most  ju- 
diciously, in  giving  a  very  deep  ploughing  to  his  land  occa- 
sionally. This  proceeds  from  the  necessity  of  preparing  it 
well  for  field  parsnips,  which  enter  into  his  ordinary  rotation. 

The  plough  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  very  ponderous  and 
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powerful  implement,  wliich  i\'(|uires  tVom  six  to  eight  horses, 
and  (U'ivcrs  iu  proportion;  it  tui'os  over  a  furrow  slice  13 
inehes  broad,  and  sometimes  2  feet  deep,  and  2  acres  are  thni 
ploughed  Yery  generally  in  a  day. 

Now,  this  will  appear  a  yery  extravagant  mode,  when  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  not  more  than  six  proprietors  in  the 
island  who  haye  50  acres;  that  a  farm  of  20  acres  is  con- 
sidered Inv'^c ;  and  that  the  majority  of  farms  is  under  10 
acres,  many  of  them  far  les^s.  I'rom  the  law  of  j^avelkind, 
and  other  causes,  it  is  a  work  of  tijne  and  of  p*cat  industry 
to  enlari^e  a  property  there.  Amon;^  the  principal  proprietors 
is  Colonel  le  Couteur  of  Bellcvue,  honorary  secretary  of  an 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  patronage 
of  her  Majesty,  established  two  years  ago,  a  gentleman  emi- 
nent for  the  neatness  of  his  husbandry  (on  fifty  acres),  the 
completeness  of  his  fturm  menage,  which  includes  mill  mii- 
chinery  for  yarious  purposes,  and  the  superiority  of  his  wheat. 
Tlic  Society,  which  have  made  some  judicious  arranpfements 
to  improve  the  hreed  of  their  celebrated  cows,  have  not  ne- 
glected the  small  thinjjs"  in  husbandry  among  their  objects, 
one  of  which  is  to  restore  the  island  produce  of  honcv,  which 
was  once  made  to  a  consitlcralde  extent.  But,  to  return  to 
the  trenehing-plough,  it  is  provided  and  worked  on  the  joint- 
stock  principle ;  it  belongs  to  a  certain  number  of  little  far* 
mers.  who  club  for  the  purehase  of  it,  and  combine  their  horses 
when  the  occasion  requires;  it  takes  its  round  on  fixed  terms 
of  mutual  accommodation.  The  principal  trouble  occurs  on 
the  first  day  of  a  series  of  plouprhings,  from  the  dithculty  of 
makin^jf  the  whole  team  take  '*  a  lonpf  j)ull,  a  strontr  pull,  and 
a  pull  altogether,"  but  on  the  second  day  harniuny  is  gene- 
rally attained,  and  the  work  proceeds  smoothly.  Supposing 
that  the  parsnip  crop  comes  once  in  a  four  or  even  six  crop 
rotation,  the  benefit  of  this  deep  ploughing,  which  buries 
ooneh-grass,  and  all  other  weeds,  and  allows  a  free  passage  to 
the  stretching  fibres  of  the  grain  and  leguminous  crops  is  in* 
calculably  great.  Of  course  it  is  only  praetieable  in  this  way 
on  deep  soil. 

What  an  excellent  sutri^t'stion  dot's  Ilii>  joint  S'toek  ploujy^h- 
in^  system  offer  to  the  small  holders  of  Ireland,  who,  from 
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want  of  animals  possessed  of  sufficient  strength,  and  a  suit- 
able plough  only  stir  the  surface  of  their  land,  even  thouc^h 
At  be  a  deep  and  fertile  soil,  except  in  the  comparatively  rare 
instances  in  which  they  practiM  spade  husbandry. 
,  Or*  atiU  better,  beoauie  more  praolieabla  in  Ireland,  the 
landlord  of  many  small  farmors  might  ke^,  wHh  great  ad- 
vantage  to  himself  and  them,  a  powerful  plough,  like  that  in 
Jersey,  for  turning  over  a  deep  soil  completely,  or  one  for 
loosening  the  subsoil  in  shallower  land,  and  a  team  of  horses 
or  bullocks,  for  the  service  of  those  tenant.^,  who  bhould  be  re- 
quired to  avail  themselves  of  this  accommodation  in  certain 
rotations,  and  to  pay,  by  the  acre,  for  the  work  so  executed 
for  them.  The  Irish  small  holder  is  too  poor  to  maintain  any 
heavy-sized  horses,  to  contribute  to  the  pmrehase  of  an  ex- 
pensive implement ;  he  therefore  requires  the  aid  of  his  land* 
lord,  who  would  hhnself  derive  a  corresponding  advantage 
from  such  a  plan  of  co-operation :  The  Jersey  occupier  of  even 
four  acres,  is  comparatively  an  independent  man ;  his  field  is 
his  arm — he  has  no  landlord, — he  can  aftbrd  to  help  himself. 

.Tersey  is  proverbally  jn  oductive  of  fine  wheat  (though  not 
so  heavy  in  the  scales  us  the  I'jiglish),  and  the  potato  crop 
cannot  be  exceeded  in  quality  or  produce. 

Nothing  more  strongly  demonstrates  the  good  effects  of 
deep  ploughing  and  consequent  cleansing  of  the  arable  land 
in  Jersey  than  its  higher  prodnce  in  wheat  and  potatoes,  com- 
pared with  the  productiveness  of  the  really  fine  soil  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Normandy,  where  very  shallow  ploughing  is 
usual.  The  quantity  of  couch-grass  which  grows  with  the 
blade  of  wheat,  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  ledge 
the  crop  of  corn  when  it  is  severed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  fennentation  from  the  parasitical  grass. 

Every  British  farmer  knows,  that  the  laying  uf  wlieat  after 
the  sickle  upon  the  ledge  from  day  to  day,  is  injmnoua  to  the 
quality  of  the  grain,  and  would  be  ruinous  to  it  in  a  wet 
aeason. 

The  potato  crop  in  Normandy,'  though  good,  is  not  equal 
in  its  produce  to  that  obtained  in  Jersey,  from  the  reason 

assigned. 
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I  have  little  doubt  that  the  vastness  of  produce  of  potatoes 
in  Jersey  is  far  more  attributable  to  deep  ploughing  than  to 
soil  and  climate,  all  which  advantages  are  possessed  in. the 
parts  of  Normandy  wliieh  1  bave  visited. 

Tliere  is  mneh  cearweed  wed  in.  field-huabandryt  eitlier 
fresh,  as  witii  ns,  er  in  oomfwets^  or  bkmi  for  the  purpose  of 
prodacing  aahos,  whioh  latter  mode  I  liaye  never  seen  prae> 
tised  elsewhere,  exoept  for  kelp-maktng.  Bat  sea-weed,  whidi* 
in  Jersey,  bears  the  name  of  vraic*  is  dried  in  summer,  and 
used  in  the  farm-houses  for  the  double  purpose  of  fuel  uud 
producing  ashes,  which  are  regularly  applied  to  the  ground, 
especially  to  potatoes.  The  vegetable  alkalies  thus  obtained 
are  no  doubt  highly  stimulating,  and  improving  to  the  quality 
of  the  potatoes,  which,  in  moist  seasons,  are  always  deficient 
in  iarlna  when  raised  with  searvrare  applied  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Much  of  tike  soil  of  Jersey  is  indilforent,  by  no  m«AOs  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  the  rich  loams  in  parts  of  England 
and  in  Normandy,  and  yet  the  potato  Houi  Lshes  there  iu  a 
surprising  manner. 

The  orchards  of  Jersey  are  said  to  occupy  a  fourth  of  its 
area.  Pasturage  for  cows  also  is  very  considerable,  from  the 
great  demand  elsewhere  for  the  valuable  milch-cows,  for  which 
the  island  is  so  oelehrated,  and  butter  for  export  and  home- 
simply  of  the  enormous  number  of  consumers  of  that  luxury, 
among  whom  the  great  nu^ority  of  her  formers  do  not  rank. 
The  cows  are  almost  universally  tethered,  and  the  grass  of 
the  orehaids  goes  a  great  way  towards  their  support.  Lu- 
cerne also  is  a  general  favourite  for  them ;  and  both  in  winter 
and  summer  they  are  extremely  well  kept.  The  bull  calves 
only  are  taken  to  the  market.  I  believe  that  the  export  of  a 
bull  is  prohibited,  and  so  fearful  are  these  islanders  of  hav- 
ing their  breed  of  cattle  deterioimted  by  admixture  with  any 
other,  that  there  is  a  tremendous  penalty  on  the  importation  of 
any  live  cattie^  exoept  under  some  peculiar  circumstances  (and 

-  *  la  all  roooidf  it  it  called  wririmm  and  vemnm,  the  muxk  In  Miui«tcr 
sad  wuM  oihw  pwtii  of  Irelsad* 
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regulated  by  oiiicial  authority),  which  might  render  their  in- 
troduction desirable. 

The  only  possible  means  of  preventing  a  detorioratiun  of 
the  breed  is  by  an  occasional  renewal  of  the  blood  from  Al- 
demey,  supposing  that  island  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
parent  stock,  and  a  careful  avoi^imee  of  too  closo  intermix- 
ture of  relatives.  Tlie  breeders  can  obTiate  this  hy  selecting 
from  parents,  which,  though  of  the  sauq  race,  are  not  relate! 
indiridually  by  close  allianoes. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  endeaTOurmg  to  satisfy  our 
agriculturists  that  thero  was  no  cause  for  alarm  on  the  ground 
of  the  importation  of  furcign  cattle,  he  miglit  have  found  an 
argument  in  his  favour  from  the  market  prices  in  Jersey  ;  for 
it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  butcher's  meat  has  usually  borne 
there  as  high  a  price  as  in  Liverpool  or  in  the  other  great 
English  markets,  although  the  Jersey  butchers  import  the 
greater  portion  of  it  from  Franos.  If»  without  any  duty  and 
a  very  inconsiderable  freight,  beef  or  mqtton  are  not,  or  can- 
not be  sold  in  Jersey  under  Englidi  prices,  it  would  appear 
as  a  fair  deduction,  that,  with  some  duty  and  a  more  expen- 
sive freight,  the  meat  of  Normandy  could  nut  be  sold  in  Eng- 
land at  a  rate  that  would  tend  to  bring  down  market  prices. 

One-fourth  of  the  corn  gi'owu  on  the  island,  on  an  ave- 
rage, is  sent  to  England  ;  and  thero  is  also  an  annual  export 
of  about  9000  tons  of  potatoes,  2000  hhds.  of  cider,  butter  in 
large  quantities»  and  oysters  and  other  fish  to  the  value  of 
L.40,000. 

The  frunons  ChaumamUik  and  Cobnar  pears  form  another 
item  in  the  exports ;  the  first,  which  often  exceed  1  lb.  eaeh 

in  weight,  are  sold  to  the  London  fruiterers  at  L.4  and  L.5  a- 
hundred.  Other  fruit  is  also  disposed  of  there  from  the  same 
source. 

Now,  if  a  political  economist  wore  to  lay  down  this  doc- 
trine, the  population  of  a  country,  though  far  exceeding  the 
number  which  its  soil  and  fisheries,  and  manufactures  are 
capable  of  maintaining,  may  increase  rapidly,  export  hugely, 
and  possess  every  reasonable  oomibrt,  without  any  direet  ex- 
traneous support)  he  would  be  considered  crasy,  or  ignorant 
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of  tlic  first  principles  of  tho  science  wliich  he  professes,  and 
yet  he  would  be  fully  borne  out  in  his  tissertions  by  the  actual 
circumstauceb  of  Jersey.  Such  a  state  of  things  in  a  world 
beset  by  rebtrictions  of  every  kind  as  to  coniuiercial  inter- 
cUaQges — and  in  many  localitiea  so  over-burthened  with  a 
poor  and  half-starved  population — ^would  appear  Utopian  in 
oharactor.  Yet  Jonejr  realiios  what  I  have  put  forward  ia 
fonaal  anortioii.   This  to  some  will  requiro  explanation. 

The  extraordinary  state  of  prosperity  which  Jersey  enjoys, 
is  attrlbtitable  to  the  remarkable  privileges  which  she  enjoys 
by  gi'anU  from  the  Crown  of  England  from  the  reign  of  King 
John  to  thiit  of  Charles  II.  in  return  for  her  unswerving  fide- 
lity to  the  country  in  the  periods  embraced  by  those  reigiib^ 
a  faith  which  has  never  subse(]uently  failed. 

Among  her  privileges  is  tliat  of  being  a  free  port.  "  >Sho 
is  empowered  to  send  all  articles  being  the  produce  of  the 
island  to  Britain  as  British  prQdaoe»  and  ofery  deseription  of 
merchandise,  the  gtowth  produce  amd  manufacture  of  the  island 
to  tile  British  colonies  the  same  as  if  they  were  British  manu- 
factured goods.**  By  tbe  latter  part  of  tJie  dause  (and  manu* 
facture,  &c.),  she  has  the  power  of  exporting  to  the  British 
colonies  iu  tides  manufactured  in  the  island,  though  produced 
from  foreign  materials  :  for  instance,  as  a  free  port,  she  re- 
ceives leather  from  France  dutv  free,  and  the  shoes  which  are 
made  from  it  in  the  island  are  exported  to  North  America  as 
Jersey  manufacture. 

When  grain  is  dear  in  England,  the  Jersey/armer  finds  his 
ssle  market  there,  and  he  imports  wheat  from  foreign  states 
for  his  own  use  at  a  much  bwer  price ;  and  if  he  is  not  yery 
honest,  he  cdntriyes  to  send  some  of  the  foreign  wheat,  which 
he  brings  from  tho  Baltic  or  elsewhere,  into  England  as  the 
produce  of  his  own  farm.  Mistakes  of  this  nature,  no  doubt, 
often  occur,  by  which  a  profit  is  realized  which  the  laws  never 
contemplated.  Speculations  of  this  kind,  to  which  the  temp- 
tation is  often  very  great,  can  hardly  be  prevented  by  any  vi- 
gilance. 

The  wonder  is,  that  a  greater  part  than  the  fom*th  (or  pos- 
sibly third;  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  island  is  not,  under 
such  fiivoiirable  circumstances,  sent  into  England;  but  the 
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Jersey  farmer  usually  likes  to  eat  his  own  wheaten  loaf,  which 
he  bakes  but  once  or  twice  in  a  fortnight. 

The  farmers  generally  are  very  independent,  yet  never  above 
their  busmeat.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  mention  an 
occurrence  in  which  a  friend  of  mine  was  a  party  concerned. 

He  was  out  partridge-shooting,  and  wUhed  to  croM  a  tent 
in  a  locality  with  idiich  he  was  not  tenitiar,  bat  felt  some 
«  delicacy  in  trespassmg  on  what  he  was  told  was  the  estate  of 
Miss  C  — •  (whose  seiffnorial  property  is  worth  L.200  a-year 
at  least),  and  occupied  by  herself.  Overcoming  his  scruples, 
he  advanced  with  his  dogs  into  a  field  of  potatoes,  where  ho 
expected  to  find  a  way,  when  lo !  the  lady  of  the  manor  was 

pointed  out  to  him.    Here  was  Miss  C  ,  an  envied  heiress, 

with  a  linsey  petticoat,  and  all  other  habiliments  correspond- 
ing, picking  potatoes  with  her  hired  workers.  This  is  said  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  farmers  of  the  country. 

But  I  must  notice  the  comfortable  circnmstancee  of  the  little 
cottager  who  has,  say,  five  acres  of  which  he  is  proprietor. 
This  land  is  probably  worth  L.6  an  acre  to  him,  but  more  from 
the  privileges  and  collateral  advantages  which  it  secures  to 
him  than  from  its  intrinsic  worth.  He  tills  some  of  this  with 
his  own  hands  and  those  of  his  family,  with  little  or  no  aid 
from  hired  labourei*}*  (for  he  hates  the  disbursement  of  hard 
cash  for  any  purpose),  but  with  occasional  assistance,  on  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  from  his  neighbours.  The  joint-stock 
plough  is  of  course  available  when  necessar}*,  and  his  horse  or 
horses  may  be  consklered  as  part  of  the  village  or  parochial 
team  iTor  the  purpose ;  his  fields  and  garden  supply  hhn  amply 
with  all  that  he  wants.  After  disposing  of  whatever  is  most 
valuable  of  Ids  produce,  he  lives  on  that  which  is  least  sale- 
able, and  buys  little  of  any  tfiing  ;  even  a  great  part  of  his 
clothes  is  provided  for  him  by  domestic  industry ;  and  the 
stockings,  shawls,  and  petticoats  of  his  wife  and  daughters  are 
also  home-made. 

The  dietary  of  the  family  is  as  follows : — Soup  made  in  the 
Norman  fashion,  not  in  the  style  of  Scotch  broth  described 
by  a  native  of  Caledonia  to  the  French  public,  *'  bouilli 
d*avoine  enriche  de  sel  et  de  Teau,"  but  a  compound  of  water, 
cabbage  or  turnips,  and  grease,  the  effluvia  of  which,  while,  in 
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process  of  cooking,  is  very  oflitensivo  to  a  BOie  unaecastomcd 
to  it.  This  is  the  general  family  dish,  for  the  milk  and  butter 
are  sold  at  St  Heliers,  or  to  some  of  the  English  residents  near 
the  farmer's  house,  who  mav  be  without  land  or  cow.  Those 
who  can  afford,  or  are  disposed,  to  indulge  in  such  luxury,  put 
a  UtUe  meat  into  the  aoup  now  and  then,  and  with  this  im- 
portant addition  the  mess  Is  rery  palatable,  though  a  Im 
washy  diet  woidd  be  more  niitriti?e,  and  therefore  far  belter 
suited  to  hard  working  people.  Soup  of  the  eeager-eel  Is 
also  a  great  favourite,  and  this  is  by  no  means  unsavmiry.  The 
more  independent  farmers  introduce  corned  beef  and  pickled 
pork,  or  salt  fish,  to  their  tables,  and  live  altogether  very  well. 
Tea  and  sugar,  which  are  now  amonf]^  the  necessaries  of  the 
labom'cr  in  England,  are  very  elieap  in  Jersey,  where  sugar 
is  not  more  than  Mai/  the  British  price ;  and  until  the  diifi- 
Cttlties  with  China  arose*  tea  could  be  had  there  for  Is.  a  lb., 
and  tiie  Jersey  pound*  loo*  carries  more  weight  than  onrs, 
being  17^  oa.  The  Jersey  tomer  likes  his  tea  in  the  eveumg, 
though  he  breakfiists  and  dines  upon  soup.  The  stipendiary 
labour  in  the  fields  Is  performed  in  most  instances  by  the  Hng^ 
lish  and  French,  as  the  natives  themselves  are  generally  inde- 
pendent in  this  respect ;  and  as  those  labourers  receive  Is.  to 
Is.  8d.  for  a  dav's  work,  and  women  can  earn  near  the  town 
at  weeding,  &c,  lOd.  or  Is.  per  day,  they  are  far  better  eii*- 
cumstanced  than  any  of  the  same  class  with  us,  from  the  very 
low  prices  of  the  articles  of  life  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
and  of  cider,  which  is  a  universal  beverage. 

By  the  way,  every  farmer  has  his  own  eider*  and  it  is  not 
very  unfreqnent  to  extract  a  hogshead  of  it  from  a  single  tree, 
so  that  the  value  of  his  orchard  ib  considerable.  Bat  there  Is 
a  want  of  classification  in  the  apples  ;  the  ripe  and  unripe  are 
mixed  together,  and  different  varieties  compounded  together 
(in  the  Norman  way  when  half  rotten;  in  stone  troughs.  The 
trough  is  composed  of  six  or  seven  pfreat  stones  cemented  toge- 
ther, and  hollowed  deep  with  the  point  of  the  hammer,  the 
whole  being  a  perfect  circle*  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  fSeet 
in  diameter.  The  apples  are  <{rushed  in  this  trough  by  a  large 
mill-stone  turned  round  by  a  horse ;  the  mashed  apples  are 
then  removed  to  the  press,  where  they  are  piled  up  in  a  pecn* 
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liar  way,  and  the  juico  is  squeeied  out  to  the  qomtity  of 
or  five  hogheads  at  a  tmie.  One  timigh  will  keep  two  prmet 
<roing,  and  where  there  are  two  hi  a  hoiiae,  dim  wiUbo  mMj 

made  tweuty-foiir  hoglieads  per  week. 

The  festivals  of  Cliristnias,  New  Year's  Day,  and  Elaster, 
are  periods  of  especial  liospitality  and  sucli  menT-niaking  as 
used  to  be  common  in  England  at  those  seasons^  and  break 
the  usual  monotony  of  the  Jersey  peaaant's  life. 

Mr  lnglii>  in  a  few  words,  giTea  a  graphic  pictore  of  the  lile 
of  the  Jersey  eonntry  nan.  "  ^nuistraaa  date  it,  indeod>  a  week  of 
fiButinf  aad  meny-niakiag.  On  tiiese  oeoMionf  the  99itp  4  cfteiur  Is  dis- 
c&ided  ;  fiesh  poik  is  snbstitcted  for  iti  pielded  teUdTe ;  nut  hee^  iudi 
as  would  not  divgiace  the  table  of  an  Eoglish  sqiiji^  takes  its  place  ; 
perhaps  even  tlic  market  is  deluded  of  its  goose,  and  even  puddh^ 
flinokc  upon  the  board ;  mounfauns  of  cake^  too,  nccompnnj  tea ;  and 
punch  and  hot  w  ine  laugh  for  once  at  frugality.  But  eating  and  drink- 
ing, although  the  staple  amusement^  is  not  the  only  one.  Cartls  and 
dominoes  are  introduced,  and  sous  are  freely  sported,  while  tlic  Christmaa 
song,  tlic  laugh,  and  the  jest  go  round.  Dancing;-,  so  universal  on  such 
occasions  in  England,  is  rare  in  Jersey.  I  have  ofti  n  enquired  the  cause 
of  this.  They  say  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  solemn  origin  of  Christmas.'' 

Such  comforts,  with  ample  means  of  enjoying  them,  are  the 
lot  of  the  Jersey  fanner  and  hnmhlest  peasant  there,  ansing 
from  the  peculiarity  of  the  financial  circumstances  of  that 

happy  island,  owing  to  the  maternal  care  of  England,  which 
is  subject  to  no  duties,  no  taxes,  except  what  are  necessary 
for  internal  improvement. 

But  as  Providence  has  affected  even  the  most  prosperous 
condition  with  some  disturbing  influences,  there  is  in  Jersey, 
in  the  Tory  conntenanees  of  the  mi^ori^  of  tiie  aatiTes,  jon- 
equivooal  indication  of  a  relaxing  dimate.  There  are  periods 
of  the  year  in  which  the  hradng  hreece  of  our  mountains,  or 
the  dry  and  elastic  atmosphere  of  tiie  midland  oountiis  of  Eng- 
land,  would  be  welcomed  as  a  blessing. 

Considered,  however,  in  all  its  beai  in<^<5,  that  lovely  island 
is  the  best  circumstanced  and  most  independent  little  province 
imaginable,  and  well  deserves  her  appeilatiou — The  Queen 
of  the  Channel  Isknds.'* 
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I.  Thoughts  tijjou  the  aithject  of  Securing  n  >^u  fficient  SnppJji  of  Food,  and 
adequate  Employment  for  the  Working  Poj>ulitlion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ' 
By  Mr  Blacker^  Armagh. — Xotwitbstandlng  that  the  recent  improve- 
meBt  in  trade  may  have  given  relief  for  the  present  to  those  depending  on 
numa&ctnie  for  fubsistence,  yet  the  dreadful  iirivatiunt  to  which  this 
numeioiu  claM  has  been  so  lately  exposed^  appears  to  have  left  a  Tety 
genenU  SmpretBioii  apon  the  minds  of  all  ihoae  vho  have  thought  upon, 
die  subject^  AiU  mmMin^  muMt  te  ifone  to  guard  against  the  recunenco 
of  rimilar  sufferings. 

In  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling,  it  may  be  observed,  that  al- 
most without  exception,  the  conductors  of  the  daily  press  have  fkomtime 
to  time  dilated  upon  this  topic  in  their  leading  articles, — some  calling  on  the 
liOgislature  to  provide  a  satisfactory  guarantee  against  the  dann^r  appre- 
hended ;  otiterg  asserting  the  entire  in  efficacy  of  any  legislative  interfer- 
ence ;  but  all  admitting  that  the  something  muiit  he  done,  whilst  each  ap- 
pears to  be  equally  at  a  loss  to  point  out  what  this  Homething  ought  to  be, 
and  have  done  little  to  elucidate  a  subject  of  such  interestiiio^  inquiry. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  tlie])ubllc 
will  be  inclined  to  give  its  best  attention  to  any  suggestions  which  may 
lay  claim  to  practically  meet  the  evil  in  question,  under  which  impres- 
sion I  venture  to  offer  the  following  observations,  trusting  they  will  not 
be  found  unworthy  of  serious  consideration* 

It  appears  there  have  been  12,000,000  quarters  of  wheathnported,  from . 
the  summer  of  1837  to  the  summer  of  1842,  the  import  price  of  which, 
fite  qfdutgg  cannot  be  calculated  at  less,  upon  an  average,  than  Ms.  per 
quarter.  The  nation,  therefore,  must  have  paid  L.ao,000,000  steiliug  for 
its  foreign  supply  of  wheat*  duimg  this  period ;  and  the  increasing  popu- . 
lalion,  coupled  with  the  present  depressed  state  of  commercial  and  ma« 
nufhcturing  industiy,  naturaUj  excites  alarm  lest  a  similar  outlay  should 
hereafter  become  necessary  to  provide  food  for  the  future. 

The  extent  of  land  under  wheat,  in  the  United  Kingdom^  is  estimated 
at  about  8,000,000  statute  acres  ;  of  course,  if  the  average  proditcc,  per 
acre  now  supposed  to  be  under  24  bushels',  could  be  incrc.ised  to  an 
average  of  27  busheb,  this  would  yield  an  increased  production  of 
24,000,000  bushels,  or  3,000,000  quarters,  which  is  more  than  the  actual 
import  of  any  one  year,  during  the  above-mentioned  period,  and  nearly 
one-half  more  than  the  average  anioimt  of  the  annual  importation.  Or, 
supposing  that  1,000,000  additional  acres  were  brought  into  wheat  culti- 
vation, and  produced  merely  24  bushels  per  acre,  the  same  result  would 
foltow,  say  an  increased  annual  produce  of  3,000,000  quarters. 

hk  yin»*M*T''^  how  such  an  increased  produce  could  be  obtained,  I  beg 
to  remailE,  that  for  sereial  years  past  there  has  existed  a  pmctice  among 
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impiovuig  landbidf,  who  hiive  liad  die  tequisite  ftwdi  at  comnwnJ,  cl 
tdvanciiig  the  neeeiiaiy  cepital  to  their  UhMm,  to  ftinow  dnfai  their 
ftnni  at  d  per  eent.  mteieit  to  he  added  to  their  lenti!*  whioh  pnctieehit 
been  attended  with  the  gieatett  advaatage  to  all  partiee  ooncemed ;  a«d 
if  it  was  extensiTety  adopted,  such  has  h&en  the  Huemutd  produce  (Ataim$i 
thereby,  tliat  no  man  wbo  has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  it,  can 
doubt  but  that  between  the  additional  acres  brought  into  wheat  cultiva- 
tion and  the  improvement  of  the  land.s  now  under  that  crop,  the  ei^tn 
supply  proposed  of  3,000,0(X)  quarters  miglit  not  be  easily  obtained. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Le^s- 
Inture  should  take  upon  itself  to  furnish  the  money  required  for  this  par- 
ticular object,  taking  security  upon  the  properties  to  be  thereby  improved, 
for  the  interest  at  which  the  money  could  be  raised,  say  3|  per  cent.,  and 
should  make  the  payment  thereof  a  first  charge  on  the  said  properties  ^lo 
be  collected  by  the  excise  collector  of  the  district^  in  like  manner  as  the 
quit-rents  arc  collected  upon  estates  in  Iiehuid),  and  It  heeomes  evident 
that  means  would  thereby  be  afforded  of  carrying  this  praetke  into  effect 
to  any  extent,  without  any  additional  burden  being  entailed  on  the 
country. 

Kow,  supposing  such  a  plan  had  been  adopted  In  1837*  and  thai  the 
aura  of  L^OOOfOOO  sterling  annually  had  been  'adTanced,  in  the  manner 
just  proposed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  now,  in  1842,  we  should  have 
aeeured,  at  an  expense  of  L.10,000,000  an  addition  to  our  hmne  growth 
of  wheat  equal  to  all  we  have  imported  in  any  year  of  the  greatest  scar- 
4diy ;  and  this  supply  would  not  have  been  secured  for  thit  year  only,  but 
would  be  securcdybrftw,  and  the  outlay  of  L.2  000,000  annually  would  also 
have  produced  such  a  fund  of  employment  as  would  have  not  only  kept 
every  agnculiuraJ  labourer  from  the  workhouse,  but  would  also  have  sup- 
plied a  valuable  funtl  of  eniplovment  for  the  manufacturing  operatives 
(who  had  eitlicr  been  withdrawn  from  that  class,  or  had  oiitgrown  factory 
labour)  to  fall  back  upon  ;  whilst  the  new  land  reclaimed  would  annually 
aflurd  the  additional  demand  for  the  labour  require<l  for  its  cultivation. 

The  adoption  of  this  national  plan  of  providing  national  employment, 
and  promoting  national  improvement,  is  strongly  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing oonriderations  :— 

Itlfy,  The  certainty  of  its  bemg  ftiOy  adequate  to  ito  object,  which  be- 
comes apparent,  when  the  number  of  the  acres  of  reclahnable  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom^  which  may  be  brought  hito  profitable  cultivation,  by 
the  operation  of  furrow  draining,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  arable  land, 
already  under  the  plough,  or  In  pasture,  which  maybe  improved  thereby 
arc  taken  into  considemtlon* 

2dly,  That  this  plan  would  be  acted  on  to  such  an  extent  ss  to  produce 
the  practical  results  dt  sired,  we  have  Uiis  satisfactory  security — namely, 
the  self  interest  of  all  the  parties  conoemod  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 
Tlie  landlord  would  be  glad  to  promote  an  outlay  which  he  would  at 
once  perceive  would  ensure  to  him  a  very  great  increase  to  his  rental,  at 
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the  ezpimdon  of  the  leues  existing  on  his  estate,  without  his  being 
obliged  to  lay  oat  anything ;  and  wonhl,  tfaeKefiwe,  he  most  anzioos  to 
enooofage  lus  tenant  to  avail  Inmself  of  snchan  olfiBr,  if  madefay  theLe- 
gidatnie;  and  the  tenant  woidd  he  equally  well  inclined,  as  kt  has 
been  hitherto  dodviag  advuntage  ftom  the  same  piactioe,  paying  6  per 
cent,  inteiest,  and  would  of  cooiso  denve  still  more  by  being  subject  to 
only  3^  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conolude, that his anxiety 
to  avail  himself  of  such  an  offer  from  the  Legislature,  as  soon  as  possible, 
would  create  such  ii  demand  for  labourers,  as  would  secure  to  tlicm  re- 
munerative wages,  and  the  kind  of  labour — merely  digging  a  drain — is  of 
a  nature  so  simple,  that  the  most  ignocant  manufacturer  would  feel  him- 
self competent  to  undertake  it. 

Sdly,  The  improved  produce  obtainable  by  furrow  draining,  Ls  not  con- 
fined to  wheat  only,  but  is  felt  equally  in  regard  to  all  other  kinds  of 
grain,  as  weQ  as  green  crops ;  and  the  food  of  stock  being  thereby  aug- 
mented, the  supply  of  flesh  meat  would  he  increased  hd  the  same  mtio  as 
that  of  bread.. 

Hkfy,  Qreat,  however,  as  these  advantages  may  he  considered,  they 
ate  by  no  means  all  that  the  eommnnity  may  expect  ficom  the  extensive 
oairying  into  effect  of  the  phut  proposed.  We  have  of  late  seen  hut  too 
frequently  how  much  the  public  prosperity  has  been  compromised,  by 
the  exportaUon  of  the  precious  metals,  to  pay  fur  the  import  of  the  wheat 
required  for  our  subsistence ;  and  not  merely  the  actual  occurrence  of 
such  a  demand  for  gold  for  export,  but  even  the  very  appreheoaoa  of  it, 
has  exercised  a  baneful  influence  over  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  empire.  All  such  fears  would  be  for  ever  set  aside,  if 
there  be  any  truth  whatever  in  the  foregoing  representations  ;  and  a  briglit 
prosi)ect  of  national  wealth  and  independence  would  be  opened  to  our 
view,  without  diminishin|>  the  welfare  or  happiness  of  any  class,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  most  materially  conducing  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
offlHl* 

Mdy,  If  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  plan  would  be  attended  with 
such  heneflcial  effects  to  the  present  genemtion,  it  will  prove,  in  Utelf,  a 
most  powerful  means  of  extending  its  benefits  to  generations  yet  to  come. 
For,  let  it  once  be  granted  that  the  plan  shall  be  adopted  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  the  wants  of  the  country  may  at  present  require,  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce  wUl  be  such,  tliat  evcty  fiumer,  who  will 
not  follow  the  example  set  to  him,  of  increasing  the  produce  of  kit  kmd, 
in  order  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  diminished  rate  at  which  it  muit  be 

*  Let  it  not  be  suppoied  I  mean  to  affirm  that  the  export  of  preciou-j  metals 
oaghtsvirtofaiterfbie'withoiirooaBmsrdslorinsnalketBrIng  prusptM-ity  ;  I  mala- 
tain  the  very  rersree,  and  tUnk  I  eoold  prove  that,  under  eomnoy  fatwa,  more 
salted  to  the  enonnonaly  increased  capital  and  extended  commercial  operations  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  nothing  of  thnt  kiiul  could  or  would  tnkc  placo.  I  merely 
allude  to  what  has  been  the  case,  and  may  be  again  uuder  the  currency  lawn  now 
in  fome. 
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Mfft,  will  not  be  able  to  p.iy  the  rt  nt  of  hi.  farm  ;  aiul  if  he  u>Ui  not  avail 
hiuiself  of  llie  otter  licUl  out  by  the  Lcg^Islaturc,  he  will  soon  find  himself 
compelled  to  give  up  his  land  to  mnne  other  thai  wilt —mi  altenwtiTe  he 
will  not  he  likely  to  adopt ;  aad  thus  the  wheel  hehij^onee  set  in  motion, 
will  he  eanied  on  hj  its  own  impetus,  and  facreascd  employment,  nnd 
incfessing  production,  eonnot  fail  to  Iceep  pace  with  the  increase  of  po- 
pnhtioo,  however  mpidl j  it  may  take  place. 

mfyt  If  the  popnktion  and  wealth  of  the  United  Ebgdom  was  dins  in- 
creased, our  00  millions  of  taxation,  which  presses  so  heavily  upon  the 
nation  at  presontf  when  hereafter  levied  off  a  popul.ition,  and  an  cx~  • 
pcnditnreso  augmented,  would  scarcely  be  felt  at  all,  and  seems  the  only 
loj^tiinatc  mode  of  lessening  the  public  burdens  now  left  to  us* 

Having  thus  shewn  that  tlic  proposed  plan  is  adequ.itc  to  its  object,  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  it  remaiu;s  ^  ^*  to  Ll 
eonsitlcred,  what  obstacles  may  arise  to  prevent  ils  being  acted  on,  as 
for  as  the  limits  of  a  letter  will  pi  rinit. 

In  this  respiet  the  ol»jeetioiis  oui^^ht  to  be  very  strontf  to  on crbalauee 
the  advantages  which  the  plan  ajipcurs  to  ofFer.  Its  ailopllon  will  literally 
cost  the  public  nothing — the  rent-charge  on  the  properties  improved  will 
cover  all  the  liabilities — the  Legislature  will  merely  be  the  medium  of 
bringing  together  tlie  capitalist  and  landlord^  the  parties  who  are  con- 
oened  In  ^e  tniitae^n— the  interest  being  seeiued  as  a  first  charge 
upon  the  lands,  can  in  no  way  be  likely  to  bring  the  Executive  into  em- 
barrassment the  ftcility  of  its  eollectiofi  bdng  suffieiimtlj  pioTed  by 
the  ease  and  pnnctualily  with  which  the  quit-ieats  in  Ireland  have  been 
oonstantty  collected. 

Again^The  plan  is  tkee  ftom  the  objection  generally  made  to  Oovem-  ^ 
ment  outlays^  on  account  of  the  extravagance  attending  then^  for  the 

•  After  the  ddivery  ti  Ur  Smiths  (of  DMunton)  leetore  on  farrow  draining, 
daring  the  meeting  of  the  Ro^-al  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland, 
at  Oork,  it  was  stated  by  a  gentleman  whu  hiv\  known  Mr  Smith's  property,  that 
though  it  was  «o?c  worth  L.l  an  acre,  it  was  not  worth  more  than  i'n.  Ch].,  before 
the  improvtiii.-'iit^  ho  ppt^ke  of,  in  draining  anil  sub  soiling,  liad  been  carried  into 
effect.  If  on  improvement  tu  one-fifth  part  of  this  extent  was  mode  throughout 
the  United  Kfaigdoii^  who  Is  there  that  woold  behold  eaoogh  to  set  booadi  to  the 
pepelitton  U  wooU  eaifbyi  of  tiie  wealtli  If  maM  prodnee  f  The  dmMH^  the 
wsriili  of  the  nation  li— i  hf  one-half  the  fHmmfn  of  the  une  anonnt  of  taxa- 
tion, and  Hhcwg  the  only  means  by  which  such  a  reduction  c«n  ever  be  fuirlv  at 
tainod  ;  but  the  improvcujcnt  here  spoken  of  ])iits  into  tlic  back  j^rtuiml  the  sup- 
pofiitiou  1  have  modo.  But  it  is  to  bo  obiicrvoU,  I  speak  merely  of  adxTuiccs  fur 
theiiiigle  oljiBetef  AtvewMM^  beonue  that  to  a  work,  the  exeention  of  which 
cm  he  aeearteiy  ■■■■rtrfntii,  and  the  iM>  e»yeaee  of  It  daly  etthaated.  The 
plane,  thexvfore,  b^og  eenAaad  te  tide  proc«M,  to  froe  fhan  llie  practical  oljee- 
tions  to  which  perhaps  every  other  would  be  liable,  and  money  being  advanced  for 
this  would  li  ave  the  farmer  better  abto  to  carry  on  other  operations  withont  ftir- 
Iher  o&iii  tuucc. 
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coneei  ex|»eDditaie  of  the  monej  h,  it  maybe  saidj  guaiuteed  by 
iog  the  self  interest  of  those  eoncened  engaged  on  the  tide  of  its  fiiithftil 
diabuieeinent  The  landed  pioptietor  la  interested  to  see  that  the  money 
is  well  laid  oat,  the  interast  of  which  is  to  he  a  chaige  on  his  piopctty, 
and  upon  the  judicious  outhij  of  whieU  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by 
himj  in  the  future  se  tting  of  his  lands,  must  plainly  depend:  and  the. 
tenant*  who,  during  bis  tenuro,  will  have  this  interest  added  to  his  rent, 
will  bo  always  on  tlie  spot,  and  anxious  to  see  the  work  properly  executed. 
So  tliat  it  would  appear  b}'  no  means  unlikely,  that  a  single  govemmeot 
ofiiccr.  in  cacli  county,  niiijlit  l>c  ;i1»lc  to  examine  and  measure  the  work, 
and  nuikc  the  necessary  returns  to  the  excise,  of  the  amount  to  be  ad- 
vanced in  each  instance,  and  tlic  charge  to  be  anniially  collected. 

No  objection  can  be  rensonably  made  b}-  mort^^ni^c  c  s,  niir.ors,  or  those 
in  tlio  entail,  because  it  has  been  already  proved  to  demonstration,  by  the 
actual  jiraclicc  of  hundreds  of  landlords  and  tenants,  that  the  ])l:in  con- 
templated enhances  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  one  as  owner,  and  to  tho 
other  as  occupier,  in  a  ratio  very  much  exceeding  a  charge  of  6  per  cent, 
inteieat ;  and  it  must,  tbeieftne,  be  evidently  fat  the  advantage  of  any 
one*  whether  immediately  or  remotely  eoneemed  In  the  soil,  to  have  the 
same  deeeription  of  improvement  made  upon  it»  at  a  ehaige  only  amount- 
iag  to  3|  per  eeni>,  which,  in  ehaiging  the  land  with  a  certain  payment, 
does  not  prevent  the  mortgagees!  or  other  claimantsj,  fnm  enteiing  Into 
possession  of  the  rents,  when  legally  entitled.* 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  urge  upon  the  consideratiou  of  the  public,  that  here 
is  a  distinct  and  specific  plan  submitted  to  its  examination,  appsiently 
fully  adequate  to  the  object  proposed,  and  perfeotiy  mtkim  the  power  of 
the  Lciji.slnturc  to  carry  into  ejiirt ;  and  thoug^h  it  may  seem  confined  in 
its  operations,  to  the  niere  aceoraplishmcnt  of  its  avowed  object.'.-,  will 
also  be  found  well  calculated  to  iooroase  the  salubrity  of  the  climate 

*  This  lost  winter  1  liave  UnuneU  ubout  oO  acrc^  ui  laud,  statute  measure,  tiie 
Mas  3festdsap,  and  si  a  distaoM  of  1  vnd,  or  I04  fe«t;  and  in  ovder  to  pes- 
eure  stoaos  to  fill  the  dnhis,  ths  soil  was  trenohed  17  inchsi  dtq^  with  tho  vpods. 

The  expense  of  the  two  operations  coinbiiu  1.  w  as  about  ei^t  poomb  per  ocro, 
wbif'h  I  feel  certain  will  lie  r«  pnid  l>y  th.'  two  fiv.  t  jjrcen  rroi>««,  and  tlu-  lands 
wliirh  iKid  hfon  formally  i.iulcr  t"io  ploujjh,  and  liml  beta  r.l>o  liiacd  and  i):irti>illy 
drained,  so  as  to  render  it  worth  a  reiit  of  SOji.  per  aero,  will  be  now  better  worth 
Sli.  6d.  to  85s.  per  acre ;  ao  that  after  all  the  outlay  ineoired  has  been  pddbade, 
there  will  be  a  permnMBt  addition  to  lbs  rontal  efliMled  of  70  to  75  par  seat. 
This  is  no  exscgeratsd  statamsafc,  and  will  rarety  satfsfy  any  Bortgagee  that  Us 
uecurity  will  be  in  no  danger  of  being  impaired.  "  Should  sacb  facts  as  these, 
when  lully  (^^tublUhed  by  evidt^nfe.  be  thought  suthcient  to  set  aside  any  reason- 
able objections  that  could  bo  utude  by  the  mortgagees  against  making  the  interest 
on  advances  made  for  furrow  draining,  a  first  diarge  upon  the  propoidas  theretgr 
improved,  thero  oaa  bo  no  donbt  that  prlvoto  oapltaUsts  woold  vaho  ths  advsaaes 
reqniiod  to  mi^  exltM  at  4  per  oent ;  bot  the  inlerftrtnee  of  the  Leglslalura,  by 
guannteeing  the  panetual  pnym^nt,  wmild  rnt>uro  the  advance  at  8}  per  cent., 
which  if  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  and  »»ught  not  to  be  \ix»\  sight  of. 
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of  our  eamity,  and  of  eoune  piomote  theitby  tbo  health,  the  happinea, 
and  loogevitj  of  ita  inhabitant!. 

If  the  experiment  should  aueceed,  it  will  most  inevitably  confer  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  independence  upon  the  opeiatiTe,  by  opening  to  him  a  new 
and  abiding  source  of  healthy  and  rcmuncmtive  employment ;  if  but  par- 
tially successful,  it  nay  nevertheless  be  found  adequate  to  vrithdraw  from 
tlie  workhouse  every  able-bodied  inmate, — and  if,  unfortunatel}'  for  the 
cause  of  humanity,  it  proved  an  entire  failure  (wliich  could  only  arise 
from  the  want  of  applicants),  no  loss  could  thereby  be  cntaiied  ou  the 
public,  as  no  expense  will  be  incurred  by  making  the  trial. 

The  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  is  all  that  is  required  in  order 
to  put  the  matter  to  the  proof,  for  if  it  is  accepted  by  the  Landed  Proprie- 
tors and  their  tenants,  employment  to  tlie  same  extent  must  follow.  The 
offer  of  a  single  million  would  be  auffieient  to  shew,  wbeiber  a  pka  so 
apparently  unobjectionable  would  work  well  or  not ;  and  will  the  nation* 
which  baa  aetwMg  foid  TVomf jr  MiUUm»  to  libemte  the  n«^gio»  relbie  to 
guanrntm  lie  mere  ii«na»T  of  the  twentieth  part  of  that  anm*^(lbr  which 
auoh  eounler  seeiiH^  will  be  givenjf  when  the  ofa|eet  is  to  reUere  the  per- 
hi^  not  much  lesapainfnlanftringa  of  our  ownfl^w  countrymen.  I  tiuat 
not— but  as  some  may  pethapa  be  frightened  at  the  extent  to  which  this 
plan  might  be  acted  on,  and  may  feel  inclined  to  demand  what  limita 
were  to  be  placed  to  such  an  expenditure,  to  this  I  can  only  reply,  that 
it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  a  legitimate  object  with  all  governments  to 
provide  employment  and  food  for  the  population  under  their  ndc  ;  and 
this  plan,  if  proceeded  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  tni]>h)ymcnt  and 
food  of  the  population  required,  would  correet  itself  by  mich  an  i  nhanee- 
ment  of  wages  and  fall  in  the  price  of  agrieukurul  produce,  as  wotild 
render  the  plan  unrcniuncrative  ;  therefore  beyond  thi.s  extent  the  i)lan 
would  not  be  acted  on,  for  it  icould  tlicn  cease  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
Landlords  and  Tenants  to  uudertake  the  outlay. 

It  may  be  said  by^me,  that  if  snob  adimntagcuua  Reolta  are  to  be 
obtained  ftom  fuROW-dmuBing,  why  do  not  the  landlords  and  tenants 
carry  it  on  to  the  extent  necessary,  without  the  Government  interfering  1 
My  answer  is,  that  landlords  and  tenants  aie  doing  what  they  can,  but 
the  obstacles  which  the  pecuniary  embaimssments  of  landlords^  and  the 
entails  upon  their  estates,  have  prevented  heretofore,  and  (meet  proba- 
bly) win  in  future  continue  to  prevent  the  practice  Icceping  pnee  with  the 
increase  of  the  population,  and  the  wants  of  the  nation.* 

Othea^  no  doubt,  will  be  found  ready  to  ohjeot— that  the  interest  would 

*  From  the  example  giveu  in  the  preccUiug  note,  where  L.8  Hit  acre  luu  been 
expwidsil  in  dniningand  trsnehiug,  and  suppoeiug  the  draining  to  coet  only  one 
bslf,Uis«vUsot  that  sll  tlM  ditpoMble  capital  of  all  the  kndloids  and  taunts 
In  ths  United  Kingdom  would  he  lasnfident,  withoot  nstioiial  sfslslaiiee,  to  kscp 

pace  with  the  wanH  of  the  increaeing  population,  and  that  at  the  rate  of  two  niil- 
lionfi  advanced  annually,  it  would  take  ccntoriec  |o  perfect  the  thoruugh  drain- 
age uf  the  national  territoty. 
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not  be  collected — lliul  the  natioual  debt  would  be  increased,  and  much 
more  to  the  same  effect.  In  answer  to  all  of  which,  I  simply  ask — is  it 
admitted  that  the  practice  of  fiinoi?-dmiliiofir  wilt  accomplish  the  object 
stated,  of  increatiQg  the  national  piodiice  by  3,000,000  of  quaitcts  ?  if 
thiB  is  deniedj  let  that  (fbnndatimi  which  in  the  fbiqpoinjplhave  assumed) 
be  inqnited  into,  hj  a  eQinmittee»  and  hundreds  of  landlords  and  tenants 
win  prove  the  &et.  It  on  the  other  hand,  my  premises  ate  admitted, 
hut  it  should  be  denied  that  10,000,000  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect anticipated;  I  then  say,  kt  it  be  taken  at  1.3,000,000,  and  I  ask, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  expended  16,000,000  to  accomplish  a  ^* 
mancrU  annual  supply  of  home  grown  wheat.,  which  would  reduce  prices 
to  a  moderate  rate,  than  to  pay  no,000,000  for  a  tetiij>orfir}/  supply,  sold 
at  a  famine  price?  Surely  it  wovild  be  better  to  give  lialf  the  money  as  a 
gratuity,  and  receive  no  interest  whatever,  in  order  to  f^iiarantec  us  as^ainst 
double  that  expenditure,  which  has  just  taken  i)lacc,  and  affords  no  gua- 
rantee whatever  against  a  similar  outlay  hereafter.  This  single  statement 
cannot  fail  to  set  aside  all  the  minor  objections,  which  may  arise  in  the 
details,  and  wUch  a  practical  experiment  would  aflbrd  the  means  of 
guarding  against.  The  supply  of  national  food— the  securing  of  national 
employment^-the  tuning  oar  superabaodant  eq>ital  to  wtr  Mm  naiionti 
impnvemeni,  in  place  of  sending  it  Ibr  investment  to  foreign  countries, 
are  oljects  which  cannot  he  lightly  iqgarded,  or  sacrificed  to  mere  sup- 
posed diiBeulties.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried-^e  olfor  of  the  L^is- 
latnre  must  do  good  to  the  extent  it  may  be  acted  on ;  to  the  extent  it 
is  not  it  can  do  no  harm  ;  and  to  make  such  an  offer  no  fixed  outlay  is 
necessary,  and  therefore  no  loss  can  thereby  bo  entailed  on  the  public. 

Having  committed  these  ideas  to  ftuptt,  in  the  humble  expectation  of 
the  subject  being  taken  up  by  persons  more  competent  than  myself,  I  shall 
wait  with  anxiety  suited  to  its  importance,  to  see  whether  others  will 
take  an}-  interest  in  the  dicussion  of  what  has  been  proposed,  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  promote  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  important 
objects  in  view,  namely,  the  profitable  employment  and  comfortable  sub- 
sistence of  the  working  classes. 

II.  A  lAqiuwr  and  JtUg  ma4$/ir9m  As  FnU^ikt  MomUain-jMiL  By 
W.  Howisoii,  M.D.,  Edinburgh.— The  mountain-ash,  quicken  or  lowan* 
tree,  is  very  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  It 
propagates  itself  naturally,  independent  of  the  industry  of  roan,  and  is 
found  principally  upon  the  borders  of  the  forest,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  dwellings  of  the  higher  orders,  as  well  as  of  the  peasantry.  It 
is  greatly  admired  for  the  loveliness  of  its  port,  the  luxuriance  of  its  foliage 
and  flowers  during  the  summer,  and  for  the  beauty  and  value  of  its  fruit 
during  the  autumn.  It  is  also  found  in  great  abundance  around  the  resi- 
dences of  foreigners  settled  throughout  the  Russian  empire.  The  above 
remarks  also  apply  to  the  mountain-ash  throughout  (jrcat  Britain  ;  and  I 
will  now  make  u  few  observations  upon  the  bcuclits  which  it  confers  upon 
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aodetjr.  Many  sttpentitions  are  attached  to  it  by  the  Scottish  Hi^h* 
landers  as  a  protection  against  clianns  and  witchcrnft ;  a  spirit  is  disiilK-d 
ftom  the  berries  ;  birds  of  the  thrush  kind  favour  them  with  aviUity,  and 
the  mountain-asli  trees  plnced  for  ornament  in  most  parts  of  England  arc 
thus  unfortunately  stripped  early  in  autumn  of  their  produce.  The  fruit  is 
entcn  by  youn^  people  ;  and  experience  luia  tiuiijlit  mo,  that  the  berries, 
wliicli  arc  of  the  darker  red  colour  and  most  diminutive  in  size,  arc  the 
swfilcst  and  njost  a'^recablc  to  the  taste.  Tlirust  into  a  hay-stack  for  u  few 
da3s  until  they  bcf?in  to  shrivel,  they  form  no  despicable  morsel.  In  my 
youiifj  and  happy  days  thi'  ^^ardcn  of  the  Uev.  Mr  MacCubbin,  the  minister 
of  Douijda.s,  Lanarkshire  (one  of  the  i>incerely  good  men  whieh  the  viila^o 
can  boast  of),  produced  delightful  rowans,  and  those  \i  was  oar  boyish 
pracdce  to  conceal  in  his  hay-itack  for  d^ys  belbM  we  ate  tbem.  In  eat- 
ing them  we  presaed  the  pulp  and  imbedded  •eeds^whioh  in  taite  rnnoh 
resembled  bitter  almonda— »with  oar  taetb  from  the  oiterior  ooireriag^ 
which  we  threw  away.  I  oonolude  with  the  foUowii^  reedpts  for  makhiy 
a  liqueur  and  jelly  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  mouatainHtth^  gonetaUy  used 
by  the  imtivea  and  foreign  ceiident*  eetlled  throughout  the  Ruanan  em- 
pire ;  and  thoee  |  stroqg!^  reoomm^d  t«  the  encouragement  and  pfoteO" 
tioo  of  my  ikir  countrywomen  tbroiighont  Great  Britain. 

Liqueur. — To  prepare  this,  take  a  smal}  cask,  fill  it  two-thirds  full  uf 
the  ripe  berries  picked  and  cleaned,  tlion  fill  up  the  cask  com))lelo]y  with 
strong  spirits,  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  collar  for  twelve  months ;  run  oiT 
the  spirit  and  bottle  it :  the  spirit  runs  off  clear,  impregnated  with  the 
colour  and  flavour  of  the  berry.  It  is  a  very  aL^rccable  bitter,  an  excel- 
lent stomachic,  and,  when  swallowed,  dilliises  a  gentle  heat  over  the  whole 
system.  It  is  much  used  during  the  intense  winter  of  Russia,  and  imme- 
diately precedes  the  dinner.  This  receii)t  was  triven  me  by  the  late  Com- 
modore Hamilton,  whilst  in  command  of  the  Uu&sian  ileel  at  Kavcl,  and 
was  daily  used  at  his  table. 

Jelly. — To  prepare  thisj  put  the  berries,  ripe  and  olean^  picked,  into 
a  brge  jar ;  place  it  in  an  oven  or  mmotffw  of  boiling  water,  till  they 
part  with  all  their  juice ;  strain  the  juice  through  a  fine  aioTe,  but  do  not 
press  the  berries ;  wcigb  the  juicci  add  to  it  an  equal  weight  of  loaf- 
sugar;  boil  them  together  until  the  juioe  aoquirM  a  proper  consiatcncc. 
This  is  called  Rubina  Jelly.  It  is  pleasaiits  with  a  slight  bitterish  taste ; 
it  is  constantly  eaten  with  roasted  hare,  grouse,  and  other  game,  and  is 
the  common  preserve  of  the  native  Russians.  This  receipt  waa  given 
me  by  Her  Excellency  Lady  Criehton,  at  iSt  Petersburg*'. 

The  Mountain- Ash  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  native  trcey  of  Seolland. 
The  berries  afibrd  a  dye,  and  are  used  as  a  Itait  for  birds,  luukr  ilu'  tuune 
of  Fowler's  Berries;  the  bark  is  ;istringcut,  and  is  used  by  Lanuerii. 

III.  Fir  Tops  a  FatuaUie  Fuel. — Dr  Ilowisou,  lecturer  ou  bolauy  in 
Edinburgh,  met  with  the  following  occurrence  in  Fife.shirc,  thtring  one 
of  his  botanical  excursions. — ^Calling  at  the  cottage  of  a  medical  prucli- 
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tiuiief,  a  former  j»ui»U  of  Iiis,  lic  found  llic  Ivculapius  i^^oiii;-  to  iiu»uiit  liis 
pony  to  visit  liis  patients.  I'puii  tlu  two  frl*.  uds  nueting-,  the  practitioner 
remarked,  "  Doctor,  it  is  not  every  day  I  see  you  ;  we  must  go  in  anil 
have  a  JkuMr."  Upon  cntcriug  the  parlour  there  wim  uo  fire,  lie  rung 
the  beil ;  Us  boas^eeper  cftfne  in,  carrying  in  her  wliUo  apron  a  quantity 
of  dried  fir-ttee  tops,  and  a  lighted  cabdle  in  her  hand.  She  threw  tlie 
ilr  cotes  into  the  polished  gmtc,  hrolte  a  coal  into  pieeesy  and  bid  them 
ovet  them.  She  theft  applied  the  candle,  when  almost  instantaneously 
Aey  broke  into  a  bcailtkiil  strong  flame>  from  the  great  quantity  of  tur- 
pentine they  eoittained.  They  soon  set  fire  to  the  coals^  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  delightfiil  warm  fire  was  the  result.  A  few  hiasts  ot  the  bellows 
might  be  an  improTement.  Next  followed  the  decanters  and  glasses ;  andj 
it  may  pcrtiaps  be  unnecc  s-nry  to  add,  tlic  two  doctors  made  themselves 
comfortable  In  front  of  the  fir-cone  iire.  The  practitioner  obtained  this 
knowledge  in  tlic  following  mnnner: — lie  was  attending  a  poor  woman 
residing  close  to  the  forest.  She  could  not  pay  him.  ^^  itli  tlie  gratitude 
of  the  rural  population,  next  morning  Ikt  two  daughters  came  to  his 
house,  each  carrying  a  sack  filled  with  dried  fir  cones  collected  in  the 
wood.  They  told  him  they  were  for  kindling  a  fire,  and  if  he  had  no 
coals  they  would  make  an  excellent  durable  fire  of  tlicm.sclves.  The 
cones  of  tlie  Pinus  Sllvestrls,  Scots  Fir,  contain  a  great  cjuantity  of  solid 
woody  matter  in  addition  to  the  resinous,  and  are  excellently  adapted 
fat  fuel.  They  are  used  over  Italy,  Switzerland,  &c  This  circumstance 
Is  littb  Imown ;  and  the  intention  of  these  remaiks  is  to  recommend  their 
use  to  the  poor  population  of  Scotland. 


QVASTSELT  AOItlCVLTVIUL  KBPORT. 

November  1842. 

SvRRLY  more  glorious  weather  wa.^  never  seen  in  harvest  than  in  this 
season.  Every  operation  connected  with  harvest  from  its  coinnience- 
ment  to  its  end,  and  from  one  end  of  the  kinirdom  to  the  other,  were 
got  completed  in  the  beginning  of  autumn  without  delay — without 
the  interference  of  almost  a  single  shower.  The  immediate  cfllcts  of  this 
condition  of  labour  were  two-fold — beneficial  to  thcyarmcr,  inasmuch  as 
it  enabled  him  lo  reap  a  good  crop  in  an  wtly  part  of  the  season,  wheu 
the  day  was  long,  and  the  hours  of  labour  many,  at  an  ordinary  rate,  and 
to  secvw  it  in  the  mnst  exeeBent  order  ;  and  tiiey  were  ii^wrhut  to  the 
Aileni,  ioasmneh  as  a  tong  da/s  work  was  dbUged  to  be  given  by  him 
at  Hw  osdiaaij  rate  of  hssrMt  miges,  and  his  labour  was  so  oonstantly 
in  leqauitioB^  horn  the  absence  of  ordinaiy  interruptions,  as  nmteriaUy  to 
curtail  the  usual  duration  of  harvest,  so  that  his  body  was  more  than 
usually  fatijj^ed,  while  he  received  less  than  the  nsnal  amount  of  remu- 
neation.   From  this  cause  we  undenstand  the  Irifth  shearers  have  taken 
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awaj  w.th  them  thiii  seaioii  nucli  leu  money  than  they  have  done  for  many 
yean  b^  ffone.  And  this  la  a  eueiimitaiice  not  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion, when  tlK  privationa  of  our  own  unemployed  kbouien  an  attemplr- 
ed  to  be  alleviated  during  the  inclemency  of  winter,  for  what  hae  hM>. 
pened  to  the  Irish  must  have  aleo  been  felt  by  our  own  oountmnen. 

W  e  hc'ir  favourable  opinions  expressed  every  wheie  of  tfaeteffiiaMtf 
of  every  species  of  grain,  wheat  weighing  already  fiomfl21b.  to  641^ 
barley  nearly  GO  11,.,  and  oats  45  lb.  per  bushel.  What  the  moduce  wiU 
be  per  ac  re,  jt     dilHcult  to  say,  but  every  stack  that  has  been  thiashed. 


has  yielded  beyond  expectation.  Let  the  yield,  therefore,  be  what  itmay, 
of  this  we  are  certain,  that  e  verj-  sort  of  ^i^rain  will  be  available  for  USe  In 
a  much  larger  proportion  to  its  refuse,  than  for  many  yeait  past 


TTie  Diarkets  have  been  much  depressed  on  account  of  th. 
gmdnal  bU  of  pnect  since  harvest,  and  the  fall  has  now  reached  so  far. 
«k.  pn  quarter.  to  cauac  the  imposition  of  the  hijrhcat  rate  of  import- 
d«,ttot«m  be  CX«H»d  under  the  ncv  corn-bill.  The  importation  of 
fclnS!  ^  ^  time,  not  perhaps  so  much  from  any  terror 
^^fc.^.^*^  "P<»tdo.y.«ft«„rte  time  of  the  .year,  ^  U-a  ships 
ft«n  th.  Balue  cunot  h,  «p«a«I,  fe,  ^We,  ma,  now  be  the  ra^ 

1»«         r*""  «V»da.ti0.  of  price ;  and  were  the 

T  'T  ^1""'**^  "  '^i^S  to  the  actual 

supply  afforded  by  the  counter.  «hI  th.  prfe,  b_  u„ 

far,„or  the  fore,ffn„  would  only  have  to  »d  wouM  be  w»  Ad  to 
pav  the  top  duty  of  20s..  .be  pHoeof  wb.«  O^,^  oTJ^ 
bemg  quo Ud  as  low  as  28s.  per  quarter.   TT»  UtmHSn^m  oTprioe  lo  •» 

marke  s  the  failure  of  several  large  houses  in  th.  C^ZIT^tZ 

bcUevc  that  the  averages  .  annot  now  K  ^-fV  ft,ni.inri  bmT  il. 

wcw  wont  under  the  former  n  ^ulntions  ""^•""»^««»  "  ^ 

»«m^«md.Uon     In  ,hc  early  period  of  the  wheat-sowing  season 
jSTTtK!^"^'  ?'""^"  --"S  until  „i„  sh«Ud  J«J 

fagood,totlnli«bt^T«.^  ^^K  .  J  !'^" 

UDpcri,al.  »xee«iii.g  Ih.  M  8t  ti,e  b<,u  of  40  .tones 

The  turnip  crop  has  been  v«v  nnnnudl*  .ffi»<^ 

subjccl  to  two  kinds  of  aiIm«.,^^bS5?^  *";'«^»-  " 
plant,  the  other  an  extensive  and  .l^^^^S*  ill  r  T'"" 
possible  for  rain  to  wash      „.  otherwise  i^tf^^ 
many  ,„sta„ecs.  a„,|  ,i,e  crop  has  been  letl  but  Btul  v 
««u..te  agent  could  assist  iu  ^^^'I't^JTj;:^ 
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quMMe  ii»  that  the  nibttaaM  of  the  halb  in  many  iaeUmoee  het  been  a]^ 
noat  eahauated*  Then  la  eonaldemble  appiehentlon  amongit  flumeta  of 
the  total  deitrootioii  of  the  tornip  when  Ikoet  ehall  eome ;  capeeially  of 
thoae  whkh  aie  apriaginf  np  gieen  ip  the  heart  j  but  we  Imagine  tlwt 
tho  gfeeaneie  It  mtliev  an  evidenee  of  iti  aslbtji  fcr  it  ihewa  that  vitalitjT 
still  exifts  in  the  bolb,  notwilhttanding  the  deftroetien  of  the  ]eavei> 
nncl  lienoe  ihey  will  be  much  better  nble  to  withstand  frost  thnn  thoee 
which  have  been  already  kiiled  by  tlie  blight,  for  no  otluT  fate  can  be  ex> 
peoted  to  overtake  them  but  total  destmetion  by  putrcfaetion,  unless  they 
bo  ufled  as  quickly  as  possible.  However^  this  is  all  conjecture,  and  time 
alone  cnti  sliew  us  true  results;  nnd  attention  to  these  may  afford  ex- 
perience for  future  puidnnee  under  similar  circumstances. 

Stock  markets  li.nvc  experienced  considerable  depression  this  year, 
especially  nmon!>  inferior  lean  stock,  and  the  result  lias  been  not  unna- 
turall}"  ascribed  to  the  recent  permission  of  ilie  imjiort^itioii  of  foreign  stock. 
As  this  is  an  entirely  new  measure,  and  jis  no  one  am  in  such  a  ca^o 
forctel  its  ultimaie  consequeuecs,  we  havo  dtttermincd  to  sing  small/' 
and  mthcr  watch  tho  progreM  of  Its  wofkbg»  than  Tentnre  to  predict 
conseqneaeee  whieh  may  never  be  reaUaed*  Meantime*  we  shall  ooUeet 
&eta«  and  the  following  table  shews  the  amount  of  stoek  imported  to  Ist 
November  instant,  Tis,i— 


Countries. 

nmsts. 

Cowt. 

Slurp. 

Germany, 

89ft 

<06 

884 

89 

Holland, 

473 

165 

•  •  • 

699 

Spain, 

85 

2:^0 

•  •  • 

France, 

2^3 

•  •  • 

14U 

•  •  • 

S099 

445 

884 

674 

niakin^  a  grand  toud  of  animals  imported  of  3ti(J(J.  and  about  320  a-wcek. 
The  import  of  meat  is  nothing  new,  for  it  hns  been  permitted  since  1810, 
the  duty  only  being  lowered  from  12s.  to  Os.  per  cwt.,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence now  is,  that  freA  as  well  as  salted  meat  is  permitted  to  be  imported. 
We  have  only  a  remark  or  two  to  make  on  the  subject  at  present.  That 
causea  eahst  sufficiently  obvious  to  account  for  the  greater  part,  if  not  tho  ' 
wholes  of  the  Ihll  in  the  price  of  stoek,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
taring  however  it  may  mora%  have  aflbeted  the  price,  we  firmly  bdicve. 
It  is  well  known,  that  all  the  cattle  markets  have  been  more  vImndanUjf 
n^piUd  with  stock  this  than  last  year.  This  is  a  consequence  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  the  high  prices  of  the  few  years  back,  but,  besides 
this,  the  laudiing  season  was  so  very  fine  this  year,  that  scarcely  a  lamb 
was  lost ;  wliile  last  year  there  were  thousands.  This  will,  partly  at  least, 
nroonnt  for  the  recently  glutted  lamb-fairs  of  the  south  of  Gotland.  It  is 
VOL.  Xllf. — no.  LIX.  'I 
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well  known  to  graziers,  tluit  the  grass  baa  not  fattened  well  this  suromerj 
and  tliis  miglit  have  been  expected  as  the  effect  of  long  drought  upon  a 
soured  state  of  soil ;  the  condition  of  stock  has  therefore  been  low,  the 
contrary  of  what  was  the  case  last  year.  Suppose  a  sheep  is  only  1  lb. 
per  quarter  worse  in  coiulltion  liiis  year,  this  of  itself  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  2s.  a-head ;  and  the  supposition  is  mucli  within  the  mark^  as 
maybe  atte^sted  by  those  who  have  regarded  the  comparative  state  of  the 
mutton  presented  in  the  Edinbuigh  mwket  this  winter  and  last.  One 
other  temaik,  and  we  bave  done :  if  the  beasts  and  ibe  meat  imported 
MO  so  veiyfine  in  quality  and  ctrndition  as  is  lepiesented,  wliat  is  Uie  use 
of  our  fitimeis  laymg  out  so  much  money,  and  bestowing  so  mnch  per- 
sonal trouble  in  supporting  cattle-shows  in  this  oountiy«  for«  after  aU»  U 
seems  thej  can  do  no  mote  than  what  foreigneia  Aom  accomplished*  with* 
out  incorring  any  cost  and  trouble,  namely,  &tten  fine  bessts  and  kill 
excellent  meat?  Bithor,  then,  we  must  abandon  supporting  our  cattle- 
shows,  or  disbelieve  what  is  said  of  the  fine  quality  of  foreign  stock  I  Wo 
decidedly  vote  for  the  latter  alternative 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  Neil  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain^  in  the  Quar- 
ters and  Years  ended  on  the  5th  of  OuoUr  ISil,  and  3th  qf  OcuMr  l%^2r—she»- 
ing  the  Inertiue  nrf  Oter— >  en  eaeh  head  tken^f. 


Qnarlrr 

Octolwr  1. 

October  ^. 

Incrrui 

Drcre«»p, 

1842. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'~£~ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

CimtoiBii  •  •  . . 

W93^77 

S0SJ60 

1:1,278 

■  9 

ia.l'J4r5fi<i 

•  • 

7^4«8 

Stampty .  •  •  •  . 

•  • 

10UM4 

r.,rjt7,675 

•  • 

130.713 

Taxes,  

3-.l).Jfi« 

177,437 

4,:We.fi72 

4.1fJ7,4» 

03^333 

Poftt'Ofllcr.  . . 

11S,(XK) 

42f.,00(. 

9  • 

Mia  wlinMrtw- 

SM24 

•  • 

83,401 

714^ 

•  « 

•  ■ 

SIMM 

SIMM 

•  • 

•  • 

SISJM4 

•  • 

711.11» 

93^433 

Deduct  Jm  rvnse, 

Dt-duct  DcciTMe, 

Decreaee  on  the  Qr. 

Increase  on  IhcYeor, 
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IWar 

OaU 

F>»ur 

Uarli  T. 

0«u. 

Rye. 

Be*  a*. 

Oalt. 

prr  B«r. 

prr  Um.  fei  Bar. 

p»r  Hat. 

pit  "a 

?0  Si. 

M  ai.  1  irm. 

11  M. 

f  St. 

ms. 

a.  d. 

■.  d. 

»«.  d. 

K.  d. 

i.  d. 

•I.  d. 

1842. 

».  d. 

■  t\ 

P.  d. 

a.  d 

Am.  «. 

58  0 

27  4 

IH  «; 

J  O.'i  4 

33  4 

3  J  fi 

Aug.  6. 

30  5 

1  ^  fl 

11  a 
11  n 

14  6 

21  4- 

IX 

08  0 

27  » 

18  0 

M  fi 

3  J  10 

Al  2 

11; 

29  0 

1  7 
id  / 

13  9 

21  2 

so. 

55  11 

25  10 

17  lU 

M  6 

1  34  6 

32  7 

19. 

25  fi 

14  31 

13  8 

21  3 

»7. 

54  8 

26  4 

16  11 

35  9 

8J  8 

32  8 

26. 

25  U 

1  *j  in 

lit  J 

12  8 

21)  1 

S«pt.  s. 

54  5 

m  8 

17  4 

U  4 

82  10 

81  ff 

Sept.  2. 

24  3 

11  u 

1  ^  n 

n  1 

19  fi 

10. 

5:|  7 

25  0 

le  3 

32  8 

3;l  4 

34  7 

9. 

25  6 

1*>  in 
1^  i\3 

In  *n 

;>  10 

18  6 

17. 

55  6 

2«  0 

15  5 

82  6 

83  8 

32  1 

16. 

25  7 

1 A  o 

1  fk  11 

10  5 

H  4 

24. 

57  10 

28  0 

16  7 

.  :il  8 

X3  2 

31  11 

23. 

24  4 

IS  11 

1)  8 

9  10 

IS  1 

Oct.  1. 

55  6 

9 

19  1 

31  4 

3:{  10 

83  6 

80. 

24  8 

13  6 

10  y 

9  6 

17  8 

8. 

U  6 

31  0 

19  4 

3i  10 

84  6 

82  4 

Oct.  7. 

38  5 

13  0 

11  3 

8  9 

17  4 

15. 

54  8 

81  5 

17  5 

au  6 

81  8 

81  1 

14. 

34  1 

12  5 

11  1 

8  7 

17  1 

». 

51  6 

31  S 

17  11 

31  8 

84  S 

31  8 

n. 

38  7 

13  8 

11  8 

8  3 

17  0 

99 

hi  9 

10  < 

12  3 

81  8 

81  5 

98. 

94  8 

mm  m 

11  6 

10  8 

ft  1 

la  <i 

LIVE 

KPOOL 

>• 

1 

DIJfBO 

ROR. 

Whr»i, 

Barlrr 

OaU. 

Ryf. 

Date. 

Wheat. 

B«rlrv 

Onii 

I'rant 

1»43. 

i.  d. 

d. 

a.  d. 

».  d. 

R.  d. 

a.  d. 

1812. 

d. 

«.  d. 

».  d. 

H.  d. 

<«.  d. 

51  2 

29  2 

20  10 

34  fi 

34  10 

G 

Aujc.  3. 

60  C 

33  6 

25  U 

:U  0 

3(  C 

13. 

53  9 

29  4 

20  9 

34  2 

34  6 

36  0 

10. 

60  0 

82  0 

34  C 

83  *J 

34  2 

20 

48  5 

29  6 

20  8 

33  6 

3»  5 

35  10 

17. 

50  C 

31  6 

24  0 

33  10 

31  10 

27. 

47  a 

2S  6 

18  2 

32  10 

3.J  4 

34  6 

24. 

50  4 

29  6 

22  6 

X\  2 

3^1  10 

Sept.  3. 

50  1 

28  10 

18  6 

c 

3i  1 

31  7 

31. 

58  0 

38  0 

22  4 

34  0 

3:J  8 

1«>. 

5)  0 

25  6 

IH  (1 

4 

Zl  S 

M  8 

Seiit.  7. 

60  0 

27  10 

2t)  <t 

32  6 

34  6 

17. 

51  7 

26  0 

I-J  10 

R 

3.:  6 

3fi  11 

14. 

M  4 

28  3 

31  4 

33  4 

33  10 

21. 

5U  4 

35  « 

19    4  1 

3.1  2 

:U  4 

37  1 

21. 

57  0 

29  0 

22  0 

31  3 

85  6 

Oct.  1. 

4«  A 

35  0 

18  6 

31  3 

35  7 

28. 

55  7 

89  8 

Si)  9 

Z\  6 

r.5  5 

8. 

4-»  10 

24  7 

20  0 

33  10 

3i  6 

3i  7 

Oct.  5. 

56  3 

30  0 

2f)  4 

3t  0 

34  S 

1& 

43  10 

28  6 

17  3 

34  6 

3i   8  1 

3'J  3 

12. 

54  6 

29  8 

20  2 

3J  6 

at  8 

n. 

4S  1 

29  4 

17  1 

3»  2 

83  10  < 

31  9 

19. 

57  0 

29  0 

21  0 

31  6 

36  3 

». 

«8  S 

»  10 

17  4 

U  B 

U  «| 

83  8 

36. 

U  1 

39  6 

33  8 

84  6 

»  3 
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61  8 

64  3 

8 

0 
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58  11 

08  8 

• 

0 

30. 

56  4 

8110 

11 

0 

37. 

U  0 

60  1 

12 

0 

Sept.  8. 

88  3 

36  1 

14 

0 

10. 

51  6 

56  0 

16 

0 
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53  8 

51  7 

18 

0 

24. 
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53  10 

18 

0 
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53  8 

18 
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IH 
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18 

0 
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0 
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19 

0 
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9  27 

8i27 
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2  27 
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4; 
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TABLES  or  PBtCBS. 


Tk§ MONTHLY  RETUliNS,  publuhed  in  terms  of  Olh  Geo.  tV.  e.  tX^thewiny  the  Quaniilirs  fl/ 
Ctrn,  Grain,  Meal,  and  I'lour  imported  int/a  the  ifidled  Kinjfdom  in  each  Afonth ;  the  Quantilia 
upon  which  duties  have  been  paid  for  komo-eansumpiion^dtmiiff  the  mm*  Month  i  tmd  tho  Qjuan- 
iiitotftnuuninff  in  Warehoiiso  at  tho  etooo  thereof,  from  5th  At$^  1842  to  gt4  Qetoftgr  1842. 


1  lairoRTBO. 

f  HAROKO  WITH  DUTV.             j      RBMAINIMO  IN  WAaKHOUSS. 

From 

Ctiun;  1 

l-'riMU  Dri> 
ti<h  l'(M- 

TMaL 

Korri-rn 

Vn.m  Brl-  1 

li»h  ri>«  Ttiti'l. 

(1  FriifB 

1  Kortiju 

From  Br>- 

4.  '.nil. 
W  hfiit,  . . 

It  irli>» 

O-ttSt  . .  . 

Hyi-  

tVtwe,.  .  . 
'Ii  nn»,  .  . 

38fi,7.VI  fi 

IJ'JTMl  3 
*.' 

(VWJ  I 
7,«iHi  4 

1    4Jr»,  Jiu. 

1  ajMS  0 
1  *  • 

rs49i '  a 

rs.  Ilii- 

390,«79  5 
»:tOS  1 
119.7HI  S 
2 

12.'W0  7 
7,0*5  4 

1        lir<  III! 

!  '.N  -.M?!  0 
1     9  313  7 
92,57i  I 
IH  4 
ICflo  4 
12^^  3 

1 

iMlSi  0 

«  • 
•  • 

9  t 

gr».  Mil. 

m,'97  0 
B.54S  7 
9-j:>7i  1 
IH  4 
8  97-5  2 

*ii '  I'll 

I,!:.'!*)!);*!  4 

»%l'JJ  0 
I4>t,4il  T 
4,flfi5  5 
48  787  « 
69,  fi-J  3 

4W  9 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

l,S«),4i)  T 
8:i,l»i  '1 
140,411  7 
4, TO  i 
47,i7&  7 

" 

l*\4i4  6 

fit  1  A 

lt.2«{  6 

aW8  242  1 

HJ7  4 

\V!i«ftt,  .  . 

Ill  l*lf>  V 

•  lU,   . .  . 

■»i.  :l»P, .  .  . 
'J           .  . 

Totnls, 

811,177  C 
I7,<.SJ  •J 

M:i:7  c, 
1,1.1  « 

1M15  7 

1 

8,190,  6 

a»  ft 

•  • 
• 

819,^:0  4 

1. ■,';■>■»   5  ' 

H's>;i7  n  , 

1  l.'l  c 

■M3  111  *X 

I'^.Ml  7 

15,S27  3 

9.V).1  2 
2,774  2 

(  6 

27  it 
SKI  ft 

2.774  2 
4M,9l;l  2 

6  2J«i  5 

i     s.nii:.  4 

Hj,l.'iT,  4 
13  ».H.,<;  7 
l.*iS  3 
ZiV' '  •  a 
7U,1(»  3 

467  1 

•  • 
«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.\7rj  : 

Hl,^^  i 

is-AVt  ; 

l.W  2 

"y.icu  s 

'.t5l,jl7  2 

l-VitiO  2 

4 

2;iiG^y)  1 

l5,r.SS  2 

^2ili2,ia8  a 

3;8i$Kl  2 

8U  9 

824,7«i  4 

i»  t.  i  i-ri 

Wl:c»U  .  . 
11  tricy,  .  . 
Oits,  . .  . 

T  »■('•  .  .  •  • 
IV'iiso, .  .  . 

i 

TotiU«t 

lJ»,f40  (t 
R,WJ  ft 
St.lll  2 

nsi  1 

15,701)  4 
fi,il.W  2 

ld0»  S 

•  » 

•  • 

1  •JO  ;  iT  t  •! 

HjVi-i  (1 
!»),.>  M  ^ 

t»n  1 

i';;Mi.i  2  1 

ti.H.-J    2  1 

18  0 
4,701  5 
I'J^'U  2 

i  .-o '  0 

l,'jfi2 '  6 
17  J  2 

av*  1  4 

71iy-M,7  3 
IH  0 
5,Mr>4  it 
IMwii  2 

79. i:?!  2 

2.1 7(i  4 
8d.847  1 
7IkU3  1 

410  S 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

8A  1 

•  • 

It  J ,  1 1  »  " 

7i».4.ll  2 
on  ^ii  ■ 

9;i7<{  4 

9s,:»j  : 

71.  a }  1 

184«GD7  1 

197,11)2  2 

1<:7.59I7  1 

17»U  2 

8U194  8 

788  4 

9«l,9:»  2 

\U7.  6  18U. 

Tt»tiil«. 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

ri»t.  nr.  Ih 

«7.:>78  3  c 

cwt    qr  111 

1^11  S  17 

c»t.  qr  111. 

101^4  1  31 
IS  0 

r-it.  qr.  11. 

p>*t.  qr.  lb  ' 

197.714  2  h: 
9^199  0  21 

fWI.  qr  III, 

i  201.8B9  0  17 
20  8  iH 

ewL  qr.  IK 

IIJWO  9 
7«1 1  99 

pwt.  qr.  ft 

279.(«i>  0£ 
7S99U 

imjai  0  lo 

101,188  0  S. 

MVB09  9I 

190819  9  1 

J8U10  0  7 

U^I9  9 

97«8U9  1 

>  I't.  4.  inti.  1 

i-'lour.. . . 
OiLmeal,. 

Tolill. 

93.744  3  22m^2i:i 

mt  m|  «»ns  I 

24%Ma  2  16: 

•m  I  Mj 

•  • 

:j9,991llH 

498.1P4  0  18 

8biM  1  a 

9318  0  14 
180  9  93 

4»797  0U 
911  •  1 

18^07: 
491  9  S 

8fl,547  9» 

8i9670  8 

8;mon 

1M89  0  9 

^  .  VMM. 

Totals, 

tScTU  0  S(|7at»l»  1 1  j 

4  1  ui|  »;n»  1  7 

80^1  a  1 J 

0  21  ] 
•JO  t  0 

aj77 1  »• 

79i^  9  91 
9i»7  9  1 

UgM0097 
S  1  19 

7J970  9 
889  0  18j 

1055J8  1  -i 

( 

IJM2  93 

78^1019  3) 

99b8899  19 

7JU5  9  nli8i;B89  9  i 

PRICES  ^  aUTCHBR-MBAT, 


1  iJ.V  DON, 
l'.  r  Stonf  "Jlllh, 

MOU.'KTII. 
/Vr  MoMV'illilit 

hDI.Sni  MOIJ. 
i«r  JHmm^II  lb. 

BmT. 

Mmvw. 

Be«r.  Iltiiti>«. 

ll»£      1  MmUM*. 

BcrC 

IS42. 

Au>r. 
Jot. 

7/n  to  7/y 

7/fi  to  K/ 

VI  7/y 
7/1  7/6 

7/'»  to  7/9    7/3  to  7/rt 
7/J     7/C     fJ  7/r: 
7/       7/3    1>  Y/C 

7^*3  to  T  'l 
i/  7/'. 
7/  7/3 

7/  to  7;C, 
7/  7/8 

1^  v» 

7/3  (o 

7/3  to  7/9 

i>i7y  CMS  BmffHak  and  SBoteh  WOO  L 

Enulish,  per  14  Ilk 

Mmrimi^  ....  14^  to  17/ 

ill  ;rn-us«    ...  17/  14/C 

South  IKjwti,  .         ,  m/  I'vi; 

Halt  lircil,         .        .         .  Jl^C  13/ 

(M(  )•,  Ho;:'.'  .        .  14/  17.« 

Kwe  lind  HoK);.       .         .  it/  44/  ! 

Lofkn.  .       .         ■         .  ti/  7/ 


Scotch, 
Leicestrr,  IIovKi 

Kwo  unci  1  io^, 
Cheviot,  whili-,  . 
Laid,  wasuiHl* 

iiilMaOtUKl, 
Moor,  white, 

l<ai«l,  vrii-  hi. 

ttllttiuhw<l 


per  14  lb. 


1%8  to  I(\it 

ity  13^0 

11,6  iv 

^a  1(1/ 

7/ 

fi/2  7/ 

V  «/ 
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OK  TRB  F0RI8T  AND  OTHBB  TBBB8  OV  ABBBDBBITBRIBB. 

By  O.  Dickie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  tho  Univenity  lOd 
King's  College  of  Aberdeen. 

In  the  Aberdeen  Fiorai  published  a  few  years  ago,  some 
remarks  were  introdoeed  respectiDg  the  general  featnres  of 
the  yegetatton  hi  the  Ticmity  of  Aberdeen ;  these  chiefly  had 
reference  to  the  smaller  wild  plants,  trees  of  natural  growth 
being  rare,  and  of  inconsiderable  dimensions  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  county.    Since  that  time  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  vegetation  in  other  parts  of  Aberdeenshire, 
and  in  some  of  lliosc,  tho  trees  of  natural  growth  occupy  a 
very  prominent  feature,  and  cover  extensive  tracts.  Be- 
lieving that  some  account  of  these,  as  well  as  of  planted 
trees,  whether  indigenous  or  exotic,  might,  in  the  mean  time, 
be  interesting,  and  feeling  conscious  that  the  exertions  of  any 
single  individual  would  be  unequal  to  the  labour  of  procuring 
the  information  wished  for,  a  circular  was  addressed  to  gar- 
deners, foresters,  and  others,  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
A  considerable  numhcr  of  reports  was  received,  the  results 
of  which  ai'e  cmboilied  in  the  following  remarks. 
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Several  circumstances  tend  to  diminish  the  yalue  of  Bttch 
inquiries,  and  to  render  vague  any  useful  inferences  Vfhkh 
might  be  deduced  from  them  :  fur  instance,  no  information  was 
received  of  the  attention  which  had  been  paid  to  the  proper 
pruning  and  thinning  of  the  trees.  This  omission  was  probably 
owing  chieflj  to  a  deficiency  in  the  original  circular,  although 
at  the  same  time  it  b  probable  (if  I  may  judge  from  the  ful- 
ness of  some  of  the  reports),  that  if  any  particular  method 
of  pruning  had  been  adopted  at  any  of  tbe  places  afterwards 
mentioned,  such  would  haye  been  alluded  to.   The  import^ 
ance  of  attending  to  this  is  evident,  from  Mr  Oree*s  method 
of  pruning,  recorded  in  Loudon's  Horticultiu-al  Journal  for 
January  1842.    He  \m6  found,  by  experiment,  that  all  trees 
(excepting  the  Fir  tribe,  for  which  his  method  is  not  adapted) 
under  18  feet  in  height,  and  15  inches  in  curcumference,  ad- 
vanCe  at  an  arerage  as  much  in  height  and  circumference  in 
six  years,  if  the  branches  are  properly  shortened,  as  they  do 
in  fifteen  years,  if  they  are  not  shortened,  or  if  the  trees  are 
improperly  pruned.    In  very  few  instances  was  it  stated, 
whether  the  trees  were  of  natural  growth,  or  had  been 
planted ;  this  in  some  cases  is  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  as  regards  the  Fir  tribe,  which  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  receive  a  check  1  Voin  tlie  operation  of  transplanting. 
Independently,  however,  of  these  deliciencies,  it  is  at  least 
of  some  interest  to  be  aware,  that  Aberdeenshire  can  produce 
such  trees  as  are  recorded  in  the  following  tables ;  and  if 
any  i^logy  is  necessary,  I  may  take  shelter  under  the  high 
authority  of  M.  Be  Candolle,  who  remarks, — The  longevity 
of  trees  is  tiuly  Inteietthig,  were  it  merely  ficom  modves  of  curionty. 
If  we  prise  every  document  of  aaUquity,  why  ^onld  we  not  attach  a 
higha  dfgree  of  importance  to  know  whether  such  a  tree  be  tlie  contem- 
porary of  the  oldest  generations?    In  certain  cases  this  knowledge 
miglit  throw  ligbt  on  the  history  of  monumoits^  as  that  of  monuments 

on  the  history  of  trees  in  their  vicinity  If  we  reflect  on  the 

means  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  our  question,  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  all  founded  on  a  more  exact  appreciation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
growth  of  trees,  and  that  this  direct  knowledge  may  throw  light  on  many 
parts  of  vegetable  Physiology,  and  the  art  of  Forestry.  I  therefore  be- 
lieve,  that  these  uiquiiies  may  turn  out  to  be  useful;  but  were  they 
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mmtifetaiom,  I  would  itill  Ifalnk  Hut  they  might  not  be  miiroitliy  of 
beiDg  prefl«&t6d  to  the  publio/'-^Ed.  PhiL  Jour.  1883.) 

I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  obligations  to 
the  gardeners,  foresters,  and  others,  who  transmitted  reports 
from  the  different  places  afterwards  mentioned. 

The  measurements  of  the  girth  were  recommended  to  be 
made  «t  (he  surface  of  the  ground,  and  at  four  feet  from  it. 
In  aome  eisea  the  iamm  situation  cannot  ba  aonsidared  to 
yield  sndi  intiBikolory  results  as  the  other.  This  is  especially 
tme  respectuig  the  spmoe-fir,  beech,  and  some  others,  whose 
tmnka  at  that  part  seem  frequently  as  if  composed  of  several 
columns  united  into  one ;  at  four  feet,  on  the  contrary,  the 
trunk  is  usually  free  from  protuberances,  and  of  an  average 
thickness.  Measurements  of,  at  least,  three  of  the  largest  of 
each  kind  of  tree  were  requested,  and,  iu  most  cases,  received ; 
it  was,  however,  considered  unnecessary,  in  general,  to  record 
here  more  than  the  largest 

Since  climate  exercises  so  great  an  influence  over  vegeta- 
tion, it  may  not  be  improper  to  mtrodnce'  here  a  few  oi  the 
results  of  meteorological  registers,  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  county.  The  mean  temperature  at  Aberdeen,  from 
nineteen  years'  observations  by  the  late  Mr  Innes,  is  47^.1, 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  results  obtained  by  ob5er\  ations  on 
the  temperature  of  some  of  our  best  springs.  The  mean 
temperature  at  Buchanncss  Lighthouse,  from  registers  for 
183^-6,  is  47'.3.  The  mean  temperature  at  Alford,  26 
miles  inland,  and  420  feet  above  the  sea,  is  45^03,  from 
observations  during  1833  to  1841  inclusive.  The  mean  tern- 
peratore  at  Huntly  Lodge,  80  miles  inland,  for  the  year 
1880,  was  45^04 ;  the  water  of  a  deep  well^  and  of  an  open 
spring  at  the  same  place,  and  during  the  same  period,  af* 
forded  45^4  and  45^6  respectively ;  the  observations  made  at 
that  place,  however,  have  been  continued  for  several  years, 
and  may  probably  yield  a  result  different  from  the  one  record- 
ed, to  which  alone  I  have  access.  It  may  be  stated  generally, 
there  ai'e  exceptions ;  that,  in  this  latitude,  the  mean  of  the 
three  summer  months  is  about  10°  higher  than  that  of  the 
whole  year;  and  the  mean  of  winter  as  much  below ;  the  mean 
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of  antamn  being  one  or  two  degrees  higher,  and  that  of  spring 

one  or  two  lower  than  the  annual  mean.  Occaaonally,  and 
especially  inland,  the  temperature  fulls  very  low  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of  Tullynessle,  in  the 
winter  of  1837,  it  is  stated  that  the  thermometer  indicated 
12^  below  zero ;  and  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  9th  January  1841,  the 
lowest  was  +  3^.4.  The  results  obtained  by  rain-gauges  being 
80  liable  to  fallacy,  it  is  needless  to  record  such  in  this  place ; 
neither  shall  I  allnde  to  the  results  obtained  by  readings  of 
the  barometer,  since  the  effbct  produced  at  low  elevations,  by 
the  Yaryiug  pressure  of  the  atnuMphere,  is  still  very  obsoure. 

Conifers. — The  Fir  tribe. — Finns  sylvestris.'^The  Scotch 
Fir.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  in  an  interesting  paper,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  states  that  the  Pinus 
Cembra  and  F.  uticinata,  are  the  only  Eiuropean  species  which 
live  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  Scotch  fir.  Its  distribution 
through  Aberdeenshire  is  very  general,  occurring  near  the 
sea  level,  and  reaching  an  elevation  of  2000  to  2300  feet.  It 
is  fbr  the  most  part  planted  in  the  low  grounds,  where  it  never 
attains  any  great  size ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  forests  of  Biar  and 
Balachbuie  where  we  meet  with  it  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
frequently  attaining  large  dunensions.  The  abundant  remains 
of  this  species  fbund  in  peat  mosses,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  shew  that  there  must  have  existed  extensive  forests 
where  no  trees  now  grow. 

In  the  reports  which  were  received,  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  two  varieties  of  this  species,  which  are  admitted 
by  some  botanists ;  and  so  far  as  my  own  observation  entitles 
me  to  express  my  opinion,  I  believe  that  the  redder  colour  of 
the  wood  in  Mr  Don^s  variety  MonUma,  is  merely  accidental, 
owing  to  difference  of  soil  and  clunate ;  for  examples  occur  in 
the  lower  grounds,  of  trees  of  this  species  yielding  a  pale  wood, 
which  is  stated  to  be  equally  dense  and  valuable  with  that  of 
the  former.  Some  of  the  bog-timber  of  Ireland  has  been  be- 
lieved to  be  the  remains  of  Pinus  mughus  (a  species  certainly 
nearly  allied  to  P.  sylvesiris)^  the  cones  of  wliich  liave  been 
found  in  the  peat  of  timt  countiy. 
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Table  L— nl^iw  iry/vefCm.  The  Scotch  Fnu 


Girth  Rt 
the  aoii. 


Girth  nt 
4  fe«t. 


Aoz. 


80Ib 


Ft.  In. 
6  4 


7 
6 
4 

5 
3 


9 
4 
4 

9 
9 


8  2 

8  3 

10  0 

7  2 

8  6 

7  4 

4  3 

9  0 

610 

7  0 

10  2 
7  4 

7  6 

6  9 

6  3 

11  9 

23  0[ 


16 
9 


3 
0 

4 


19  6 
19  0 
17  9 


17 

17 


4 

4 


IG  0 

17  6 

14  0 

13  8 

11  10 

15  s| 

8  8 

8  9 


Ft.  In. 

5  6 

G  3 

5  9 
810 
4  9 
3  5 
7  G 
7  9 

6  0 

7  6 


5  8 

6  0 


Ycnm. 
95 
120? 

46 

100 
40 
90 

100 

90^ 


100 


3 
8 


0 
2 


6  S 

fi  0 
8  2 


7 
7 


0 
0 


5  8 

5  2 
7 


10  3  )  twins 
9  3Ut6fl. 

11  4 
6  10 

13  7 

12  10 
12  0 
11  9 


18 

11 
11  0 


0 

o 


10 

12 
8 


8 

2 
8 


8  0 


6  2 
5  6 


1  twins 
!  Rt  4  ft. 


2 

0 


Sand  on  gravel. 
Qravtf  on  i 


40 
96 


70 
97 
70 


70 


180 
to 

aoo?i 

80 


200? 

•  •• 

•  •• 

120 

I  90? 


Peat  and  nnd. 
Clay  bottom. 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

Subsoil,  gravel. 
Black  loam  on  elaj. 


•  •  • 

(  Thingravalonelity ) 

t  buttum.  } 
( Light  mould  on  i 
(    fiardgimvaL  ) 

•  •  •  *  •  • 

Kndly  soil  on  roclu 

f Alluvial  on  clay  ) 
and  graveL  J 
Pooraou. 

•  •  a 

Rich  clay  loam. 

Blnck  surface,  yel- 
low but  torn. 

Snmly  loam.gKVal 
bottom. 


1 


Opaa  gfftval  aaU. 


I 


North  exposure,  ) 

aoil  gimvel.  j 

a%* 

••• 

Soatb  axpoaare.  I 

riehaUavialaoU.  } 


Parkhill. 
Seaton. 

Den  of  Rabiaiaw. 
PhUorth. 

Pitfour. 

Kitimundy.  * 

Strichen. 

Echt. 

Grafhasl 

Olasscl. 

Tonley. 

Ward  ho  use. 

Do.  ♦ 
LrtUi  Hall. 

Uan^ton. 

Breda. 

Wbitehaugh; 
HonUjr  Loilga, 

BallsCvr: 

Birkhall. 
Abaigddia: 

InvtroMiId  (mlovil  iir). 

Do.      (planted  fir). 


Do. 

( 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

i 

do. 

dow 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

( 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

( 

do. 

do. 

Aboyne  (natoral  firs). 


(planted  fir). 


250  a). 

120  ft,). 
220  ft.). 

laoA.). 

190  fk.). 

160ft.). 
140  ft;); 


••• 


As  it  is  of  some  importance  to  study  the  relative  deyelop- 
raent  of  the  annual  zones  in  sections  at  the  base  of  the  tree, 
tlie  following  notes  may  be  of  interest.  The  zones  having 
been  measured  by  a  common  tape-line,  and  the  largest  side 
selected,  the  pith  being  often  eccentric,  it  must  not  be  ex- 
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pected  that  tbe  measurements  thus  taken  can  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  those  of  the  circumference;  tbe  thickness  of  the 

bark  also,  was  not  usually  noted  ;  still  these  rough  notes  will 
give  a  tolerable  idea  of  tbe  rate  of  gi'owtb : — 

Firs  in  the  Forest  ofBahehbuie^  120  annud  tones  in  each. 

No.  I.— Girth,  7  feet  8  inches. 
Zones  1  to  20  =  2.  inches. 
...   20  to  dO  =  2.2S. 
...   do  to  40  =  9. 
...   40  to  60  =  2. 
...   SO  to  60  =  2.20. 
...  60  to  120  =  S. 

No.  2.--^irtb,  =  8  feet 
ZoDes  1  to  20  =  I.  inchei. 
...   20  to  aOslJS. 
...   30  to  40  =  2.25. 
...   40  to  SO  =  1.75. 
...   50  to  60  =  1. 
...   60  to  70  =  1.5. 
...   70  to  120  =  3. 

No.  d,  of  very  irregular  outline. 


Zones  1  to 

10  = 

OJi,  inebw. 

...  10  to 

20  = 

0.75. 

...  20  to 

60  = 

1.5. 

...  60  to 

40  = 

2.5. 

...   40  to 

50  = 

2. 

...    50  to 

no  = 

1. 

...    60  to 

70  = 

0.75. 

...    70  to 

80  = 

0.5. 

...    80  to  120  = 

Firs  in  Forest  of  Glen  Tanner, 
No.  1.— 80  zones ;  girth,  ss  5  feet  5  inches. 
Zones  1  to  20  =  1.25.  inehes. 

...  20  to  ao  =  iu(. 

No.  2.-83  zones ;  girth,  =  5  feet  7  inches. 
Zones  1  to  20  =  0.75.  inehes. 
...   20  to  90  =  1.25. 
...   60  to  40  =  1.25. 
No.  3.-80  zones ;  girth,  =  4  feet. 

Zones  1  to  10  =  0.5.  Indies. 
...   10  to  20  =  1. 
...   20  to  60  =  1.12. 
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A  section  of  one  at  Pannanich  shewed  65  zones,  and  it9 
girth  at  the  soil  was  3  feet  5  inches.  Seven  trees  at  Aber- 
geldie,  each  having  GO  zones,  measured  respectively  (girth  at 
the  soil)  4  feet.— 3  ft.  10  in.,  3  ft.  8  in.,  4  ft.  3  in..  3  ft.  ti  ip., 
3  ft.  11  in.>  and  3  ft.  10  in. 

A  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Dry  Den,  near  Aberdeen^ 
ahewed  70  sones;  its  girth  at  the  soil  was  9  feet  8  inches* 

Zones  1  to  10  sr  S.1B.  inehes. 

...  90  to  SO  =  1.12. 

...  aOto  40=:a7^« 

...  40  to  SO  =  OJ;« 

...   SO  to  70  =r  0.75. 

From  the  reports  received,  the  following  may  be  considered 
the  average  annual  increase  at  different  periods : — From  six 
trees  at  Kinmundy  and  Wardhonso,  40  years  old,  3.4  and  4.8 
lines  respectively,  giving  a  mean  of  4.1  lines  five  trees  at 
Breda  and  HunUy  Lodge,  70  years  old,  4.1  and  4.5  respec- 
tively, giving  a  mean  of  4,3  lines ;  three  trees,  90  years  old, 
at  8triofaen,  give  a  mean  of  8.9  lines ;  nine  trees  at  Pitfour, 
Echt,  and  Wardhonse,  100  years  old,  afford  respectively  2.4, 
3.2,  and  2.7  lines,  the  mean  being  2.76  lines ;  two  trees  in  the 
forest  of  Balachbuie,  120  years,  gi\  e  a  mean  of  2.9  lines. 
These  results  have  reference  to  the  diameter  at  the  tkipketi 
part.  On  the  supposition  that  the  correct  ages  of  the  trees 
were  stated,  it  would  seem  that  the  growth  continues  steady 
np  to  70  years,  diminishing  from  that  period  to  90  ;  the  ex- 
amples at  Balachbuie  are  no  doubt  very  favourable,  and  henco 
the  increase  shewn  hy  them  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  ge- 
nerally happening.  It  mnst  also  be  kept  in  view,  that  the 
trees  measured  were  the  largest  at  each  place,  and  that  the 
results  would  differ  materially  were  the  calculations  made  from 
a  number  of  trees  shewing  the  extremes  (highest  and  lowest) 
at  the  same  age  in  the  same  place. 

In  the  report  of  natural  firs  in  Invercauld  forest,  the  age 
was  reported  from  180  to  300  years,  and  girths  of  10  trees 
were  given,  the  largest  being  that  in  the  accompanying  table, 
and  the  smallest  8  feet  9  inches  at  the  soil,  and  7  feet  in  girth 
fit  4  feef.   The  mean  annual  increase  calcuUted  from  these 

*  A  line  is  ,'.ih  of  an  inch. 
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ten  trees,  and  asBoming  them  to  be  180  yean  old,  would  be  8^ 
lines.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  largest  of  these  far 
exceeds  800  years,  as  from  100  to  120  years,  the  annual  sonea 

in  the  sections  above  recorded  were  so  small  that  it  was  very 
diHicuIt  to  trace  them.  The  forester  at  Invercaiild  states, 
that  •*  the  second  tree  of  natural  lir  in  Table  I.  at  25  feet  from  • 
the  soil,  measm*es  7  feet  3  inches  girth,  the  solid  timber  in  it 
being  160  feet.  Another  measuring  at  the  soil  9  feet  6  inches, 
at  4  feet,  8  feet  2  inches,  and  at  27  feet,  6  feet  9  inches, 
contams  of  solid  timber  150  feet.  Another  at  the  surface 
of  the  soil  Is  8  feetO  inches;  at  4  feet  7  feet;  at  16  feet  it  is  6 
feet  2  inches,  with  a  clean  trunk  to  the  height  of  from  40 
to  60  feet,  and  shooting  up  to  the  entire  height  of  70  to  80 
feet.  This  small  tree  is  only  a  specimen  of  hundreds  of  trees 
of  the  same  size  around  it."  Mr  ( "innniing  of  Allanaquoicli, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  measurements  of  28  of  the  largest 
trees  in  Mar  forest,  says,  "  Most  of  tlu  m  arc  sni.posed  to  he  from 
200  to  300  years  old ;  some  of  tlicin  probably  more.  The  cleanest  aod 
straightcst  grown  trees  arc  generally  found  on  the  north  sides  of  the  hills  ; 
the  most  bnmchcd,  and,  when  cut  up,  the  most  knotty,  on  the  south  side. 
The  soutli  side  of  the  tree  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  branched,  and 
lihenorth  ilde  leut.  It  it  abo  to  be  remadced,  tluit  wlieterer  tall  clean  trees 
an  to  be  fouod,  it  is  either  wben  tbej  still  stand  oompamtivelj  close  lo 
each  athtt,  or  when  tbe  gconnd  bears  evident  marks  of  their  having  done 
so  at  some  period.  Qeneially  speaking,  in  Teiy  old  trees,  those  haviog 
fine  smooth  bark  are  the  most  likely  to  be  rotten  in  the  heart ;  but  the 
quality  of  such  portions  as  arc  not  afibcted  with  rot,  is  finer  than  that 

¥rith  rough  bark."  In  the  7th  volome  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society*  it  is  stated,  that  three  trees  from  Mar  forest, 
one  of  which  had  been  felled  for  three  years,  another  one  year, 
and  the  third  eight  months,  were  tested  at  Woolwich.   Each  • 

of  these  three  trees  was  about  28  incites  in  diameter  at  the 
root,  and  contained  50  feet  in  leng^th  of  serviceable  timber,  the 
grain  remcu'kably  clean,  free  from  knots  and  full  of  turpen- 
tine ;  and  from  the  results  it  a}>peared,  that  their  strength  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  lir  submitted  to  experiment,  although 
a  specimen  of  Riga  was  selected  from  a  tree  supposed  to  be 
of  superior  quality,  on  purpose  to  form  a  comparison.  The 
forest  of  Mar,  from  which  these  were  brought,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  contains  upwards  of  60»000  trees 
of  the  above  description  (the  results  of  these  trials  were  pub- 
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lished  in  1817),  besides  an  immense  number  of  less  dimen- 
sions, fit  for  various  purposes. 

Mr  Mortimer,  wood-merchant  here,  informs  nic,  that  the 
best  planted  trees  of  this  species  occur  at  Aboj^ne  ;  they  range 
from  80  to  100  years  of  age  ;  many  of  them  contain  from  30 
to  40  cabic  feet ;  and  of  those  on  the  Newhill,  at  the  same 
place,  seyeral  have  from  40  to  80. 

A  remarkable  distortion  of  the  trunks  of  the  Scotch  iir  may 
frequently  be  seen  in  difRercfnt  districts ;  the  stems  present 
the  most  fantastic  shapes,  and  the  letter  S  represents  a  form 
frequently  assumed  ;  the  trees  are  evidently  nut  in  a  thriving 
condition,  owing,  no  douht,  to  this  distortion.  This  effect  is 
well  known  to  be  produced  by  the  drifting  of  snow  upon  the 
trees  when  young,  and  while  their  stems  arc  still  slender  and 
flexible.  Examples  of  this  occur  at  Scotston  and  Uazelliead, 
near  Aberdeen,  and  at  Achemaoh»  in  Stratbdon ;  and  it  is 
probably  common  in  other  places. 

Xar£r  Europtea, — The  Larch.   This  valuable  tree  is  now 

very  general  in  Aberdeenshire,  occurring  from  the  sea  level 
to  1800  feet ;  this  last  is  the  f^rcatcst  altitude  at  \\liich  I  liavo 
seen  it  in  this  county  ;  it  had  evidently  been  some  years 
planted,  but  was  not  thriving;  the  plants  lornied  low-stunted 
bushes.  In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Horticultural  Transactions, 
it  is  stated  by  the  Duke  of  Athole,  that  in  mountainous  tracts 
of  this  country,  at  an  elevation  of  1500  to  1600  feet,  the  larch, 
at  eighty  years  of  age,  has  arrived  at  a  size  to  produce  300 
cubic  feet.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook  (iae.  eit,)  says,  that  it  is 
^read  from  the  S.  Alps  to  Siberia,  but  never  grows  naturally 
at  a  low  level,  excepting  far  to  the  north.  The  most  southern 
site  known  to  liini  is  in  the  high  Apennines,  near  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Alps  in  Piedmont,  where  there  are  vast  and 
almost  inaccessible  forests  of  trees  of  the  largest  dimensions. 
It  is  common  in  the  highest  Piedmontese  Alps,  aroun  1  Mont 
Rosa  and  Mont  Blanc ;  and  in  ascending  the  great  St  Bernard, 
is  seen  far  above  every  other  tree.  Authors  tell  us  that  a 
certain  elevation  of  surface,  coldness  of  climate,  and  inferiority 
of  soil,  are  necessary  to  produce  its-  timber  in  perfection.  The 
accuracy  of  this  seems  donbtfuL  1 
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Tabu  TL-^Lmim  miropeta,  ThiLabcb. 


Oliih  at 
tbetolL 


Ft.  in. 

4  8 

6  0 

6  0 
4  6 
8  4 

7  0 

8  10 
11  6 
11  8 
6  0 
4  10 

3  0 

9  3 

6  10 

a  8 

3  4 

8  0 

8  4 

8  8 
10  9 
13  0 

4  9 

5  10 
10  4 
10  li 

10  a 

9  6 
9  3 
8  3 


Girth  at 
4  Feet. 


A«s. 


Ft.  in. 

a  6 

ff  0 

5  0 

3  0 

7  10 
ft  6 

•  ■ 

8  6 
t)  9 

4  1 
3  6 

2  2 


8 

5 
8 
7 
3 
7 


I 

2 

6 
9 
0 

s 


6  0 


6 
8 
3 

4 
7 

10 


I 
4 

3 
0 
0 
1 

7  G 

7  10 

8  7 
6  r, 


Yean. 


60 
43 
80? 


90  ^ 
CO 
35 
32 

31 

87 

70 
70 
28 
90 
70 


80? 
50^ 


Soil. 


Lor  AIITT, 


I  Liglit  loam,  rockjT  bottou. 
Clay  subitoil. 
Sandjr  aoil. 


Rod  pravel,  clay  bottom. 
Wet  surface,  ffraval  bottom. 
Tbin  poor  lofl,  gmvel  bottom. 

Tbin  bl«ck  aooldon  hard  bottom 

Clay  toil  on  graveL 
Strong  loam. 

•  •        •  • 

•  •         •  • 
Blaek  aiirfaea,  yaUov  bottom. 

•  •  •  ••• 

Ligbt  nod,  gnval  bottom. 


Rich  gravel. 


»  ■  ■ 

7<^     Sharp  soil,  gravel  subaoU. 


43 


Den  of  Robiikw. 

Dry  Den. 

Allen. 

Kinraaiuty, 

•StricboB. 

Cluny. 

fTlii.s<»el. 

( -rathes. 

Tonley. 

WacdboBti. 

Do. 

(Do.  (upwards  of 
1000  feet  above 
i    saa  level). 
Leith  Hall. 

Do. 

Breda. 
Kemnay. 

Newc. 

Edinp^laRsie. 

Biillfitpr. 

Birkball. 

Abergeldie. 

Invercauld. 

Attguisach. 

C'orymulzie, 

Mar  Lodge  Garden. 

Do.  iDa 

Abojne. 

M 

n 

M 


A  section  of  a  larch  at  Tonley  had  41  zones,  and  its  girth 
at  the  soil  was  5  feet  7  inches ;  the  hreadth  from  the  pith  to 

the  bark,  on  tlie  east  side,  was  nearly  12  inches,  the  pith  heing 

nearest  the  west  side. 

Zones  1  to  10  =  1.6.  inches. 
...    10  to  20  =  3. 
...    20  to  .30  =  2,8. 
...    30  to  40  =  4. 
...    40  to  41  =  0.6. 

Anotlior  in  the  same  ])lace  had  53  zones,  and  measured  (ex- 
clusive of  the  bark)  5  feet  G  int  lios  at  the  thickest  part 

Zones  ]  to  10  =  3.  inchci* 

...    10  to  20  =  .3. 

...    20  to  .30  =  1.76. 

...    .30(0  40  =  2. 

...    40  to  60  =  J. 
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The  average  annual  increase  (at  the  thickest  part),  at  differ- 
ent periods,  is  as  follows  : 


84  years  =  3.8  lines  (H  trees  at  Wftrdhouse), 

35    =6.6   ...  (3    do.  do.). 

4d  ......  =3.9   ...  (3  trees  at  Kiamuudy). 

60    =3.9   ...  (3  .It  Aden). 

  =7.5   ...  (3  at  Tonlcj). 

70           =  7  01  ...  (3  at  Breda). 

80  ,        =6.9  ...  (8  at  Tnvereaold). 


As  it  is  well  kllo^^^l  that  the  lurch  is  of  very  rapid  and 
steady  growth,  it  seems  very  evident  that  the  trees  in  the 
above  table,  of  34,  4.5,  and  GO  years,  are  not  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition. Exclusive,  therefore,  of  these,  the  others  shew  that 
the  increase  of  the  larch  continues  steady  to  a  considerable 
age ;  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  comparison 
would  have  been  more  valuable  if  it  had  been  possible  to  com- 
pare trees  of  difibrent  ages,  growing  in  the  same  place  and 
similar  soil. 

Sir  Henry  Steuart,  in  his  essay  on  Planting,  observes,  To 
those  aequaintetl  with  the  rapid  prop^ress  made  by  the  larch, 
on  a  gravel  soil  on  which  any  tolerable  (pumtity  of  ve<;etable 
mould  has  been  aggregated,  it  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  it 
doubles  its  Talue  every  ikree  yeairt  after  fifteen  years  old,  and 
every  five  year*  after  twenty-five  years.^  The  gardener  at 
Finsean  reports,  that  he  measured  some  trees,  each  contain- 
ing 80  cubic  feet,  not  above  48  years  old,  and  of  excellent, 
quality.  It  will  be  evident,  from  the  large  dimensions  of 
some  of  the  trees  in  Table  II.,  that  there  are  manv  localities 
in  Aberdeenshire  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  larch. 
In  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of  Monymusk,  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  old  garden  of  Paradise,  there  are  larches  upwards  of 
100  years  old,  several  of  which  measure  from  10  to  11  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  were 
found  in  1826  to  be  from  90  to  103  feet  of  extreme  heightt 
and  to  contain  from  170  to  190  cubic  f^et  of  timber.  Some 
of  our  best  Aberdeenshire  larches  fall  little  short  of  those  at 
Monsie,  Dupplin,  and  Dunkeld,  mentioned  in  Loudon's  Ma- 
gazine.  May  1842,  their  age  and  other  circumstances  being 
considered.  Mr  Campbell,  wood-merchant  here,  informs  me 
that  larch-timber,  of  Aberdeenshire  growth,  is  of  very  fine 
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quality,  the  market  price  ranging  from  18d.  to  2(ML,  and  in 

the  forest  Is.  per  foot. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  larch  is  very  liable  to  fail,  owing 
to  at  least  three  causes, — 1st,  The  attacks  of  insects,  Eriosonia 
laricia  and  others  ;  2^/,  decay  in  the  centre,  usually  called 
pwnping ;  and,  3(/,  9loughing  of  the  bark.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  in  certain  situations,  the 
leading  shoot  is  liable  to  be  hurt  by  the  irosts»  which  often 
happen  in  August  and  September.  Some  reports  were  for- 
warded on  this  important  subject,  and  may  be  inserted  here. 

At  Echt  larches  do  not  thrlTC ;  an  insect  gets  uto  the 
young  growths  after  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  the  trees  die."  The 
gardener  at  ^V^ardllouse  alludes  to  the  disease,  which  he  calls 
blistei's,  "  which  form  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
they  are  produced  on  two  sides  of  the  tree  alternately,  until 
they  reach  the  top,  when  the  tree  dies."  He  also  states,  that 
about  two  acres  had  been  planted  with  larches  after  a  crop  of 
Scotch  firs.  About  two  years  ago  ten  of  these  trees  (thirty 
years  old)  were  cut  down,  and  of  these  three  were  from  fbiur 
to  eight  feet  up  the  tree  in  a  state  of  decay,  with  a  number  of 
small  white  spots,  spreading  along  the  interior  of  the  tree, 
and  destruction  rapidly  following  them.  These  trees  had  a 
healthy  appearance  ;  they  grew  on  a  poor  thin  soil  with  a 
gravel  Ijottom.  At  Tonley,  *'  the  best  larches  are  uniforuily 
to  be  found  in  well-sheltered  dens;  on  land  wliich  has  been 
formerly  cultivated  they  spring  up  rapidly,  but  in  deep  mould, 
when  rooted  up  by  the  wind,  shew  rotten  roots,  and  the  trunic 
is  often  decayed  in  the  centre.** 

In  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  instances  of  this  disease  have 
also  occurred,  as  at  Den  of  Rubislaw  and  Scotston.  The 
gardener  at  this  lost  place  states,  that  the  decay  usually  com- 
mences in  one  or  more  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  root, 
and  that  it  spreads  from  them  to  the  centre  of  the  trunk. 
"  About  Keith  Ilall  the  larch  trees  arc  all  dead ;  it  cannot  bo 
the  soil  nor  age  which  has  produced  this,  for  they  are  all  the 
same,  although  in  diflPerent  soils  and  of  ditferent  ages,  the 
cause  seems  to  have  been  the  hard  frost  in  1838,  for  they  have 
all  been  in  a  state  of  decay  ever  since.** 

In  exposed  situations  it  will  be  often  observed  that  the 
leaduig  shoot  of  young  larches  has  been  destroyed,  and  an- 
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other  has  sprung  from  the  side  of  the  decayed  remains  of  the 
first.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  repeated  more  than  once, 
in  conseqaence  of  which  the  trees  have  assumed  a  distorted 
appearance;  this  effect  is  usually,  and  probably  with  justice, 
attributed  to  the  action  of  frost  upon  the  yoimg  leading  shoot^ 
while  still  green  and  fall  of  sap. 

Abies  meeeUa, — ^The  Spitice  Fir.    This  species  has  been 

rather  generally  planted  in  Aberdeenshire ;  there  are  many 
thriving  examples  of  it  near  the  sea  level,  hut  I  have  not  ob- 
served the  absolute  highest  altitude  attained  by  it.  There  are, 
however,  good  trees  of  this  species  at  Altguisach,  near  Loch 
Muich,  at  an  elevation  of  1400  feet ;  and  some  fine  examples  . 
at  Invercauld,  probably  reaching  1200  feet. 

Captain  S.  £.  Cook  ranks  it  as  the  first  in  hardiness  belong- 
ing to  the  genus.  It  ranges  from  Lq>land  to  Savoy,  soutluif 
which  it  is  not  fotmd  in  the  natural  state.  It  wonid  appear  to 
live  farther  notik  than  theiViiN^  st/lvettris,  its  only  neighbour 
in  the  north  of  Scandinavia ;  but  it  is,  he  says,  possible,  that 
dampness  of  soil,  which  it  resists  better  than  any  of  the  tribe, 
maybe  the  cause  of  this  appai'ent  greater  degree  of  hardiness. 


Table  ITT, — Abir.f  e.rrelsa.    The  Spruce  Fir. 


Girth  at 
IImSoII. 

Girth  ftt 

4rtt(. 

▲OB. 

Sou. 

KoeaaiTT. 

Vt.iii. 

Ft,  iu. 

Yeart. 

7  4 

6  4 

•  • 

*        •        •        •  1 

Drv  Den,  near 
Aberdeen. 

3  0 

•  • 

38  zones. 

.        •        •  . 

Do. 

4  11 

4  3 

4G 

Heathy  sandy  lOiL 

Philorlh. 

5  6 

4  ti 

100 

Clay  liottom. 

Pltfour. 

4  6 

4  3 

50 

Clay  bottom. 

Lignt  loam,  on  rocky  bottom. 

Aden. 

4  0 

3  4 

45 

Kinmundy. 

6  10 

6  4 

100 

Deep  black  mouldt  ondfty. 

Strielian. 

7  2 

6  5 

lOO 

Thin  soil,  on  clay. 

Echt, 

8  0 

5  6 

• 

•                 •                 •  • 

Cluny. 

5  11 

• 

Peat 

Kemnaj. 

7  4 

•        «       •  * 

GlasML 

9  4 

6  10 

60 

Tt  ravel,  on  clay  bottom. 

Tonley. 
Wardnonse. 

6  3 

4  7 

100 

Light  mould,  on  grnvcl. 

5  0 

4  2 

40 

Sharp  light  soil,  ou  hard  bottom. 
Good  soil,  on  voek  and  gravel. 

Do. 

8  10 

6  3 

67 

Lelth  HalL 

8  0 

ff  4 

70 

Poor  loiL 

Breda. 

14  6 

10  6 

97 

•        ■        •  • 
Blade  aarftwib  yellow  bottom. 

Wbilehaagh. 

4  8 

4  4 

28 

Xewo. 

10  0 

8  4 

90 

• 

Edinglassie. 

6  4 

4  10 

70 

Light  Mndy  lo«m,  on  gravel. 

Ballater. 

8  0 

6  4 

.        •        •  • 

Abeigeldie. 

20  0 

9  0 

76 

Rich  gravel. 

Inveramld. 

12  6 

8  5 

80 

Good  abelter.  In  rich  soil. 

Aboyne. 

11  0 

9  6 

»» 

... 

■  •  • 

8  9 

6  6 

>> 

•••  ••• 
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The  fbllowiog  ranilts  shew  the  arenge  aomMl  inoreaw  at 
diffiBrent  ages. 


28 

TZ 

0.0  lines 

(3  trees  at  Neire.) 

40 

••t 

6^ 

•«. 

(3  at  WaidhouM.) 

40 

• 

3.2 

•t. 

(3  at  Kinmandj.) 

50 

ao7 

..« 

(3  at  Aden.) 

60 

6.9 

... 

(5  ftt  Tonley.) 

70 

••• 

3.9 

(3  at  Ballater. 

90 

4.3 

••« 

(3  at  Edingplassie.) 

100 

■•• 

2.1 

*•« 

(3  at  Pitfour.) 

••• 

••• 

2.9 

••. 

(3  at  Strichen.) 

••• 

••• 

2.9 

•* « 

(3  at  Edit.) 

•  •  • 

2.5 

... 

(3  at  Wardhousc.) 

From  this  it  would  seem  as  if  the  spruce  increased  steadily 
and  rapidly  up  to  ninety  years,  and  then  began  to  ^ow  less, 
but  still  at  a  steady  rate.  The  average  for  sixty  years  pre- 
sents the  greatest  deviation,  that  is,  if  the  ago  be  correctly 
stated.  Tonley  is  in  the  parish  of  Tough,  and  in  the  Tale  of 
Alford.  probably  one  of  the  most  fertile  dietriots  in  the  county. 
The  results  for  100  years  are  Tery  close,  conddering  the  dis- 
tance between  the  different  localities. 

In  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of  Monymusk,  it  Is 
stated,  that  a  spruce  at  Paradise  is  11  feet  2  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  five  feet  up  separates  into  two  equal 
stems,  each  rising  92  feet  in  height ;  it  measures  212i  cubic 
feet. 

On  referring  to  Table  III.,  the  great  gu-th  of  the  tree  at 
Invercauld  must  attract  notice^  especially  when  contrasted 
with  trees  about  the  same  age,  and  its  own  girth  at  four  foot 
up.  The  spruce  often  presents  a  very  broad  base  of  very 
irregular  outline,  so  that  its  true  circumference  at  that  point 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  usual  means,  but  will  be  oyer^ 
rated ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  true  respecting  the  one  alluded  to. 

The  great  size  of  some  of  the  trees  in  the  table,  contrasted 
with  their  age,  shews  that  this  species  finds  a  soil  and  climate 
congenial  to  it,  in  diitcrent  parts  of  the  county.  Captain  S. 
E.  Cook  observes,  although  its  timber,  which  is  dry  and 
light,  may  not  equal  that  of  some  of  the  kindred  species  in 
utility  for  some  purposes^  it  is  a  most  yaloable  tree  and  well 
worthy  moie  attention  tfaaa  it  hae  teoelTcd  in  m  eoonomio 
point  of  view.*' 
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peetkMin.^Th»  S^yer  Fir.   Tbb  speows  cannot  be 
said  to  be  of  rery  general  occurrence  in  Aberdeenshire ;  it  if, 

however,  found  near  the  sea  level,  as  at  Pliilorth,  and  above 
1000  fuet  at  Invercauld  and  Mar  Lodge. 

Captain  S.  E.  Cook  says,  It  is  unquestionably  less  hardy 
than  the  spruce.  It  ranges  less  to  the  north,  and  farther  to 
the  south,  than  Finus  sylvestriB  or  Abves  exceha.  It  descends 
into  tbe  comparatively  genial  dimatc  of  Navarre,  and  the 
Basque  prorinoes.*' 


Tablb  Vf.'^Abiu  fwlimaia.   The  Silver  Fib. 


Giith  at 
UieSoiL 

Git  tli  at 
4  F«et. 

AOS. 

Soil. 

• 

LoCAblTT. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

in. 

Years. 

5 

5 

4 

8 

46 

Heathy^  Sftndj  toiL 

PbUorih. 

6 

0 

6 

9 

100 

Clay  bottom. 

Pitfonr. 

8 

0 

5 

9 

11 

6 

10 

11 

i(xi 

Loamy  sorlace,  subsoil  gravel. 
Light  moold  and  ipnTAL 

StrichtMi. 

6 

2 

6 

0 

100 

Warilhouso, 

4 

I 

• 

9 

• 

•        •  • 

(ilassel. 

12 

0 

0 

70 

Poor  soil. 

Breda. 

12 

0 

9 

6 

100 

Rich  loamy  clay. 

iiiuitly  Lodfab 

6 
7 

10 
9 

5 
6 

0 
6 

70 
751 

L^ht  saDdy  loaiu,  subsoil  gravel. 
RiohgHiTtf. 

Bail  liter. 
Imcrcauld. 

9 

6 

7 

2 

•  • 

•        ■        •  • 

Mar  Lodge. 

There  are  six  fine  trees  <^  this  i^iecies  at  Huntly  Lodge. 
The  dimendons  of  the  largest  are  given  in  the  table ;  the 
smallest  has  a  girth  of  8  feet  at  the  soil,  and  7  feet  5  inches 

at  4  feet  from  the  soil ;  they  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
the  first  Duchess  Dowager  of  Gordon  in  memury  of  some  of 
her  ancestors.  The  situation  of  those  iit  Invercaidd  is  "a 
south  exposure,  and  the  soil  is  of  a  rich  gravelly  nature  ;  their 
entire  height  is  from  70  to  80  feet ;  they  appear  to  be  healthy  ; 
their  leading  shoot  extends  from  seven  to  nine  inches  yearly.^ 
The  meaa  aimnal  increase  in  diameter  at  difierent  ages  is, 
46yeat8=s5.1  lines  (3  tioes  at  Phflorth). 


70 

*•* 

=2  7.06 

...  (2  at  Breda). 

••• 

... 

s±4.06 

...  (8  at  BaDater). 

75 

•  •. 

=  4.G2 

...   (3  at  Invercauld). 

100 

•  •• 

=  3.2 

...  (3  at  Pitfonr). 

*•• 

•  »• 

=  4.6 

...  (6  at  Huntly). 

•  a  . 

•  •  • 

=  2.0 

(3  at  \\  ardhousc). 

Captain  Cook,  in  the  paper  already  c^ttoted,  states,  that 
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the  natnrtl  habitats 'of  .this  .qpeoiss  are  rather  charaeterixed 
by  humidity.  This  obsenratioii  is  of  material  importaaoe^  as 
to  the  economic  yalae  of  the  tree,  because  it  woaM  point  out 

the  species  as  particularly  suited  to  most  parts  of  these  islands, 
of  which  the  climate  seems  peculiarly  fitted  to  its  cultivation 
on  an  extended  scale.'' 

Mr  Grigor.  of  Forres,  in  his  prize  essay  on  forest  plants, 
states,  that  it  attains  a  greater  size  in  70  years  than  any  other 
fir,  provided  the  ground  is  deep  and  well  sheltered.  Captain 
Cook  says,  that  the  silver-fir  would  no  doubt  repay  the  cnlti- 
vation  in  certain  localities  suited  to  it»  its  growth  being  rapid ; 
and  it  rensts  the  wind  much  better  than  the  spruce.   He  al- 
ludes to  an  instance  in  which,  near  Plymouth,  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  there  was  offered,  by  the  people  of  the  dockyard, 
one  hundred  guineas  for  a  single  tree  of  this  species  ;  it  was 
during  the  war  and  the  highest  prices.    The  same  author 
alludes  to  a  statement  by  Mr  Salvin  of  Croxdale,  near  Dur- 
ham, respecting  it ;  who  says,  that  the  silver-fir,  when  felled 
and  left  on  the  ground,  resists  the  effects  of  a  humid  climate 
and  damp  soil  better  than  the.  lai'ch,  although  the  timber  of 
the  former  is  considered  less  valtiable'than  that  of  the  latter* 
Pinu8  Sirobus, — ^The  Weymouth  Pine.   Two  examples  of 
this  species  were  reported  as  growing  at  Aboyne,  haying  the 
following  dimensions 

At  base,  9  fu  0  in. ;  at  4  feet,  7  ft.  0  in. 
6  ft.  Gin.;      ...      6  ft.  9  in. 
They  are  situated  in  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  well  sheltered,  and 
are  in  a  healthy  state,  their  age  about  70  or  80  years. 

Mr  Aitcheson,  gardener  at  Huntly  Lodge,  informs  me  that 
the  following  trees  were  planted  three  years  ago  on  the  Biii- 
hill  at  Huntly,  and  are  all  thriving  : 

Cedrus  Libnni.  Pinus  Austriacs. 

Dcodara.  ...  Lnriclo. 

Abi^  Morinda.  ...  pungcns. 

...    Canadensis.  ...  rcsino.sn. 

...    tixifolia.  ...  ri^da. 

...  Frascri. 

Pinus  O  mbr  x  and  P.  pumilio  are  growing  on  the  top  of  the 
fiinhill,  at  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Taxacbjb. — Tariff  baeeaia.-^T}^  Yew.  This  tree,  although 

now  admitted-  into  all  catalogues  of  British  plants,  is  yet  be- 
lieved by  some  to  have  been  originally  introduced.  There 
have  been,  and  still  are,  however,  individuals  in  Britain  of 
great  a^e,  for  example,  tliat  of  Fountain's  Abbey,  Yorkshire, 
said  to  be  1200  years  old ;  another  at  Crowhurst,  Surrey, 
1400  years ;  and  one  believed  to  be  still  older  at  FortiDgally 
Pertbshire,  whose  ourciunfereiice  ia  1769  was  62  leet. 

It  is  bjr  no  means  eommon  in  Aberdeenshire^  and  there  are 
few  of  great  age.  It  is  stated  to  be  frequent  in  dinrchyards 
in  England  and  Wales.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it 
in  such  a  locality  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  ash the 
elm  usually  occupying  its  place. 

.  Tablb  V. — T<mu  baeeata.   Thb  Ybw. 


Girth  lit 

the  Soil. 

OtrUtat 

4  F«vt. 

Acs. 

Soil. 

LOCALtTT. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

Year*. 

6  6 

r>  11 

200 

Strong  8oilr-good  tliAltMr. 

Leith  Hall. 

6  2 

5  2 

Sandy  loam. 

a  s 

I  9 

Strong  damp  soil,—  exposed. 
(  Light  black  loam,  with  gravel  subsoil 

1  BIIdd. 

8  3 

9  9 

• 

/    of  4  to  6  feet,  andcr  the  gravel  a 
(    considerable  depth  of  stiff  clay. 

9  6 

12  G 

• 

•        •        •  • 

•  •  « 

10  4 

1-2  10 

• 

•        .        •  * 

•  V* 

8  I 

9  2 

• 

.... 

7  10 

10  10 

• 

.... 

•■• 

9  10 

IS  9 

• 
• 

■•• 

The  average  annual  increase  of  the  tlircc  trees  at  Leith  Hall 

is, 

No.  1  ss  Inline. 
NobSasLl  ... 
No.  3  =  0.72  ... 
the.mean  being  1.078  line. 

The  late  Professor  De  Candolle  in  his  essay  on  the  longe- 
vity of  trees,  says, — "  If  we  admit  an  averaji^e  of  a  line  annually 
for  very  okl  yews,  it  is  probably  within  the  truth,  and  that  in 
reckoning  the  number  o{  their  years  as  equal  to  that  of  their 
lines  of  diametery  they  are  yiranger  than  they  actually  are.** 
According,  then,  to  this,  if  we  suppose  the  three  yews  in  our 
table  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  number  of  lines  in  theur 
respectiye  diameters,  the  first  onght  to  be  nearly  300  years 

\0U  XIII.  NO.  LX.  '  f 
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old,  the  aeeond  upwards  of  200,  and  the  third  about  144 
years  of  age.  M.  De  Candolle's  rule  is  not,  therefore,  gene- 
rally applicable,  at  least  to  trees  growing  in  this  climate.  Mr 
Bowman,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1836,  has  also  proved  its  incorrectness  in  reference 
to  yews  growing  in  some  parts  of  England  and  AV'ales.  The 
yews  at  Ellon  are  branched  off  a  little  above  the  soil,  but  the 
branches  remain  in  nearly  a  close  body  until  about  4  feet  up, 
and  then  they  spread  away.  At  Crathes  the  yew-trees  are 
stated  to  be  yery  fine,  some  of  them  growing  in  clefts  of  rock% 
and  all  of  natural  growth,  never  having  been  planted  in  such 
situations.  One  of  them  meuiiures  at  the  base  5  ft.  6  in.,  and 
at  four  feet  up  4  ft.  6  in. 

Cv¥jjLmKM.^^uercus  robur, — The  Oah.    If  it  is  admit* 
ted  that  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  oak  in  Britain,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  following  results  are  of  comparatiyely 
little  value,  since  all  the  reports  received  refer  simply  to  the 
oak,  no  distinction  being  made.   When  we  consider  that  bo- 
tanists of  high  authority  are  still  divided  in  opinion  respecting 
the  existence  of  two  distinct  British  species,  wc  need  not  be 
astonished  that  gardeners  and  foresters,  not  many  of  whom 
study  the  distinctions  of  species,  at  least  in  such  cases  as  this, 
should  not  discriminate  between  the  two.    Dr  Greville,  in  a 
valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanical  Society,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that "  The  re- 
ceived botanical  obaracten  (fbunded  on  the  oompeiative  lengtbs  of  the 
peduncle  and  petiole)  by  which  Querptw  roter  and  Q,  mtUifhru  and 
the  Q.  intermedia  of  some  authon  an  at  pieient  diatioguished^  pass  into  . 
each  other  insenaibly  and  completely,  and  cannot^  therefore,  be  depended 
on  in  collecting  neorns  for  seed,  and  supplying  the  dockyard  with  tim- 
ber.   A  remarkable  difference  in  tlie  timber  lias  long  been  observed,  that 
of  Q.  xessili flora  being  termed  red  oak,  tliat  of  Q.  robur  white  oak,  from 
the  colour  of  the  wood."    He  farther  states,  that  "  the  relative  nieriL<5  of 
the  two  kinds  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  satisfactorily  established  ;  but  the 
greatest  wi'ight  of  testimony  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  red  oak,  contrary  to 
the  exi)r^'sscd  opinion  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  ;  and  it  may  still  be  a  question, 
whether  tlie  superiority  of  the  one  timber  over  the  other  depends  upon 
the  gpecifie  difference  of  the  tree." 

The  oak  in  Aberdeenshire  extends  from  the  level  of  the 
sea,  as  on  tlic  Buelian  coast  (and  on  the  Kincardineshire  sea 
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cliflPs  ten  miles  south  from  Aberdeen),  in  which  situation  it 
forms  low  stunted  bushes,  to  an  elevation  of  1400  feet  on  the 
Paunanich  cliffy,  where  it  is  associated  with  the  mountain 
ash,  birch,  and  aspen.  On  the  hill  of  Craigcndarroch  there 
are  natural  oaks,  and  in  other  places  near  Ballater  and  Mo- 
naltric.  All  the  trees  in  these  stations  appear  to  correspond 
with  fl.e  description  usually  piven  of  Que  reus  robur. 

Oaks  appear  to  liave  been  in  former  periods  more  abundant, 
and  of  larger  dimensions,  than  any  existing  at  the  present  day 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Several  years  ago,  very  large 
but  mutilated  trunks  of  oak  trees  were  disinterred  from  a  con- 
siderable depth  at  Poyner  Nenk,  near  Aberdeen ;  one  of  these 
is  still  preserved  upon  the  Inch  at  the  harbour.  And  during 
the  operations  for  conducting  the  water  of  the  Dee  to  the  en- 
gine-liouse  at  tlie  old  bridge,  numerous  oak  stems  were  met  witli 
at  a  depth  of  nearly  20  feet  below  tlip  surface  of  the  soil ;  many 
of  tbeso  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  articles  of  fur- 
niture were  manufactured  from  them.  It  is  stated  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  the  Parish  of  Drumblade  that  several  oaks 
of  considerable  size  were  found  there  imbedded  in  peat 


Tablb  VI. — Q,\iei'cu8  robur,    Thb  Oak. 


Girth  at 

Girth  at 

Age. 

Soifc. 

LOCAUTT. 

Uie  SoiL 

4  Feet. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

In. 

Yenrs. 

8  6 

• 

176 

Clay  loam,  on  clay. 

Philorth  (girth  at  2  fe«t). 

7  6 

6 

0 

100 

Clay  bottom. 

Pitfour. 

4  6 

4 

0 

•_>A 

R'  rky  bottom. 

Aden. 

2  4 

1 

10 

4;') 

Dark  soil. 

Kinnmndy. 

8  0 

7 

() 

Loam  Miftee^-di^  mbfolL 

Strichen, 

7  3 

4 

10 

.... 

C'lunv* 
Oratnef. 

8  0 

7 

0 

70  i 

•       *       .  • 

n  10 

.              •              «  a 

Glassel. 

8  8 

G  * 

0 

Red  (grovel  on  eUjr. 

Tonlev. 
LelthBalL 

G  5 

o 

7 

Strong  Mack  loUD. 

3  U 

*2 

8 

G5 

Rocky  bott<HIU 

««• 

7  C 

6 

70 

Poor  soil. 

Breda. 

4  3 

3 

G 

Alluvial  soil  on  day. 

Hi\iit,'Iituti. 
UuQtly  Lodge. 

10  0 

9 

6 

Rich  lofun. 

1  10 

1 

8 

28 

•                 •  • 

Kewa. 

10  0 

7  0 

8 
") 

10 
7 

80 

Rich  deep  alluvinl  soil. 
Snndy  loam, — gravel  bottom- 

BaUSSer  (Natural  0«k). 

1  — r'  ^ 

On  revtewuig  this  table,  several  striking  contrasts  will  be 
observed,  for  instance,  between  those  at  Aden  and  Kmmundy, 
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and  Breda  and  Houghton.  Mere  differences  of  soil  can  scarce- 
ly account  for  these  discrepancies,  probably  the  reports  may 
allude  to  (the  so  called)  different  species,  or  the  ages  have  not 

been  correctly  ascertained. 

The  average  annual  increase  at  different  ages*  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

70  yeois,      •  s  4.4  lines.    (3  at  Bieda.) 

90  M.  •      =4.8  ...      (3  at  HmiCly.) 

100  ...         .      •      =  2.8  M.      (8  at  Pitfour.) 
200  ...         .      .      =  1.4  ...      OB  at  Leith  Hall.) 
300  ...        .      .      =  1.1   .»      (3  at  Stricken.) 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  reports  may  have  related  to  dif- 
ferent species,  it  would  be  ra.sh,  at  prci^ont,  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  these  results.  De  OandoHe  sayS,-.»  The  oak  is  nn- 
donbtedly  one  of  the  most  long  fiTed  tieet  of  Europe ;  hut  its  stady  is 
ioTolved  in  great  ambiguity,  cither  because  it  is  a  tree  wfaicli^  liy  the  ad- 
mission of  forester^  is  principally  roq^lfied  by  soil,  or  because  the  wood 
of  QifSfviM  paiuneukUa,  which  grows  quickly  and  to  a  great  liciglit,  lius 
been  very  generally  confounded  with  the  Q/uerciia  sessUi/lora,  which 
grows  more  slowly,  becomes  harder  and  U  more  tortuou*." 

Two  ejiamples  of  the  hornbeam  {Carpinus  betulus)  were  re- 
ported, one  at  Crathes  having  a  girth  of  9  feet  6  inches  at 
the  ground,  age  70  to  90  years^  and  another  at  Aboyne,  measur- 
ing 9  feet  in  girth,  the  age  about  95  years. 

Faff  us  sylvatica, ^The  Beech.  This  tree  is  rather  general 
in  Aberdct'iisliirc.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  hitherto 
to  ascertain  its  upper  limits. 

Accordinnf  to  Mirbel,  it  occurs  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  Mazanderan,  Greece,  Sicily,  S.  Italy,  Valencia  ;  it  is 
nnturalized  in  Britain,  Norway,  to  59""  in  favourable  situations, 
Sweden  to  58'  30",  in  Westrogoth  to  57%  .in  Smoland  to  Gal- 
mar  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  great  forests  in  Scania 
and  Smoland,  Rtissia,  Lithuania  and  Poland,  South  Crimea, 
Caucasus  to  Terek,  but  no  other  part  of  Russia. 

According  to  Von  Buch,  between  45^°  and  40]  N.  Lat., 
the  line  of  beeches  on  tlie  Alps  rises  to  5132  feet,  tlie  snow 
line  being  3648  feet  higher. 
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Tablb  VIL— Fu(/u«  syluaUoih   Tfli  Bbich. 


1 


Girth  nt 
the  Soil, 

'  Girth  nt 
4  Fc«t. 

1 

AOS* 

Ft  in 

Ft. 

!n. 

Ycsirs. 

10  9 

8 

11 

11  4 

9 

2 

175 

10  0 

8 

0 

100 

4  3 

3 

0 

4fi 

11  6 

11 

0 

COO 

12  0 

10 

6 

60 

IS  4 

lU 

i} 

12 

5 

100 

12*  0 

11 

0 

100 

11  0 

8 

i 

25  6 

18 

above  100 

6  10 

• 

10  4 

• 

D.3 

8  G 

• 

or, 

10  0 

8 

2 

hi) 

7  3 

5 

8 

90 

7  2 

5 

U 

70 

11  n 

9 

0 

• 

12  0 

8 

10 

12  6 

10 

9 

100 

ao  0 

17 

0 

uoo 

6  4 

6 

0 

90 

10  0 

9 

2 

(1  n 

4 

C) 

8oit* 


Light  soil,  2  foot  tieep. 
Clay  loam  un  daj* 
<Jlay  bottom. 

Loamy  surface,—  clfl^  lubBOil- 
Subsoil,  hard  clay, 

•  •  • 
Sabdy  ■oU.  * 

•  •        •  • 
Bed  grmvttl  on  daj.  *^ 

•  •       •  • 

•  •  ♦ 
l^ight  soDdy  loam  on  reck. 

Flikeyelknr  mU  im  icek. 
•••       •••  ••• 

PootmU. 


Rich  lo^my  claj.  ' 
Kich  sandy  loam. 
Black  surloce,  yellow  bvttom 
Deep  liob  allaviaL 


LOCAUTT. 


Paikhill. 

Philorth. 

Pitfoor. 

Kinmujidy. 

Strkben. 

Echt. 

Cluajr. 

Kemnay. 

Wardhuuse. 

'Po:il<''y. 

C'rathea. 

KllQn. 

TTan^htoii. 

Wliitchaiigh. 
Balllui^  (Alford). 

Hootljr  Lodge. 

■  •  •  ••■ 

Kdinglaseie. 

Aboyne. 
Vliorgcldic. 


J 


From  tlic  accompanying  table  it  will  be  evident  that  tins 
county  presents,  in  many  parts,  a  ;Boil  and  climate  favourable 
to  tlie  ^Towtli  of  this  tree. 

The  beech  atCrathes,  at  1 2  feet  up,  divides  into  seven  or  eight 
very  strong  branches,  and  it  overshadows  nearly  half  an  acre 
of  ground.  Respecting  the  one  at  Huntly  Lodge,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Castle  Park  Beech,  the  gardener 
writes, — This  once  stopendons  and  beautifal  tree  is  now  fast 
verging  to  decay,  its  branches  are  withered,  and  no  more  of  its 
stately  structure  remains  to  perpetuate  its  memory  than  part 
of  its  stem  about  20  feet  bigb.  Its  branches  appear  to  have 
occupied  a  space  of  about  120  yards  in  circumierence." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Meldrum,  refe- 
rence is  made  to  some  fine  beeches  near  the  House  of  Mel- 
drum,  and.one,  in  particular,  is  about  60  feet  high ;  its  branches 
occupy  a  space  of  243  feet  in  circumference,  the  girth  of  the 
trunk  b  11  feet  8  inches,  and  the  longest  entire  branch  is  51 
feet. 
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The  foUowing  presents  the  anniial  average  increase  in  dia- 
meter at  diffiBrent  ages 


45  years 

34)  lines 

(3  at  Kiiimundy.) 

60  ••• 

(4  at  Echt.) 

70  ... 

4.4  ... 

(3  at  IIauc:htuii.) 

90  ... 

3.1)  ... 

(3  at  EtUnglubsic.) 

100  ... 

4.5  ... 

(3  at  i'itfour.) 

...  ... 

4.4  ... 

(3  at  WRidhouse.) 

•*• 

4.3  ... 

(3  at  Leiih  HaH) 

•••  ••• 

5.3  ... 

(3  at  HuDtly.) 

176  ... 

2.S  ... 

(3  at  Fhilorth.) 

The  beech  seems  of  very  rapid  growth  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  reported  to  be  the  most  thriving^  tree  near 
Cluny  Castle.  Beech  trees  are  very  numerous  and  thriving 
about  Tonley.  The  natural  soil  at  Wardhonse  is  a  thin  stra- 
tum of  light  monid,  with  a  good  mixture  of  gravel,  and  a  hard 
gravelly  bottom ;  numerous  trees  of  diffiorent  kinds  thrive  in  it» 
but  it  is  conndered  best  for  beeeh.  The  gardener  at  Leith 
Hall  has  observed  the  best  trees  of  this  kind  to  grow  in  good 
soil,  witla  gravel  or  rock  luuler  it ;  it  will  al^io  do  well  on  tbiii 
light  soil ;  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  of  large  size,  it 
ought  to  be  well  sheltered  from  the  wind. 

Corylus  ateUana, — The  Hazel.  This  plant  occurs  naturally 
in  different  parts  of  the  oountry ;  it  is  common  about  Aberdeen, 
near  the  level  of  the  sea,  aod  in  the  interior  reaches  an  eleva- 
tion of  1600  feet.  Its  remains  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
under  deposits  of  peat,  the  nuts  being  often  found  in  an  en- 
tire bUite,  aloiij^'  with  the  rooto  and  branches  of  the  })aieiit 
trees  oil  wliitb  ihey  grew.  At  Curvmulzie  Liiiu,  near  Cubtle- 
toii  of  liraeinar,  and  at  an  elevatiuu  ot"  about  1100  Icet,  I  mea- 
sured a  trunk  of  it  cut  at  the  ground,  and  found  it  two  feet 
two  inches  in  circumference  ;  it  presented  sixty  zones,  which 
were  of  very  uniform  size,  the  first  six  and  the  last  ten  were, 
However,  rather  narrower  than  the  others. 

Quianea  vuf^aris, — The  Chestnut  This  tree  is  not  very 
frequent  in  Aberdeenshire.  According  to  Mirbel,  it  does  not 
ripen  its  fruit  excepting  where  the  vine  is  successfully  culti- 
vated. Mr  Winch  states,  that  it  does  not  ripen  fruit  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Kngland  between  54°  and  55  lat. 
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Girth  at 

tiMMiL 

Givtbat 
4lb«t. 

AOE. 

Soit. 

Locality.  ' 

VL  in. 

16  2 
7  G 
4  6 
U  0 
13  3 
4  4 

Fl.  in. 

11  10 

6  6 

•  » 

11  4 
10  0 
3  6 

Year*. 

70? 

ft 

• 

Gnrel  on  day  «id  rock. 

•  *       •  t 

•  •       •  • 

•  •       •  • 
Omp  ricli  alloTiftl  soil. 
Saady  soil. 

Waterton  (nMUr  BUoB). 

Crathea. 

OlasteL 

Tonley. 

AboTiM. 

Bftltater. 

From  the  few  examples  here  recorded,  it  would  appear  that 
this  tree  thrives  well  in  different  parts  of  the  county  :  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ages  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  in  any  of  the  oases.  I  am  not  aware  whether  its 
frait  ever  arrives  at  maturity  in  this  part  of  the  conntry. 


TiLiACE.B. —  TiViVi  europtva. — The  Lime  Tree  It  appears 
doubtful  whether  the  uieasiu'cments  recorded  in  the  following 
table  all  refer  to  the  same  species ;  it  is,  however,  very  pro- 
bable that  they  do. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  raeasm'ing  the  absolute 
highest  elevation  attained  by  the  lime  tree  in  this  country ;  it 
is  stated,  however,  that  it  thrives  well  at  Ballater  at  an  aiti* 
tude  of  800  feet,  and  at  Bh*khally  which  is  somewhat  higher. 


Tablb  IX. — liUa  ewriupma,  Thb  Limb  Xaaa. 


OiHhal 

Girth  at 

1 

bull.. 

LuCALlTT. 

the  Soil. 

4  F.M  t. 

Ft.  in. 

F».  ill. 

Yean. 

9  4 

(3  2 

Sandy  luam,  gmvel  subiuiL 

Ellon. 

10  4 

5  a 

176 

Clay  luatn,  on  dftj*  | 

Philorth  (GirtUst 
2  and  4  f«et>.  . 

6  0 

4  9 

Rocky  bottom. 

Aden. 

7  1 

6  5 

70t«90f 

Oraval  inbMiiL 

Strieheo. 

0  4 

4  10 

•       •       •  • 

Cluny. 

11  6 

7  6 

Cmtbes. 

4  8 

♦  • 

.       •       •  • 

Glossel. 

7  0 
7  1 

5  6 
5  6 

180 

Red  RTftvel,  on  eUy. 

Strong  loam. 

Tonley. 

G  2 

5  0 

160 

.*• 

U  6 

4  6 

70 

Poor  soil. 

Breda. 

11  6 

9  8 

95 

Deep  rich  ftllttTiftl  toil. 

Aboyne. 

6  0 

d  8 

•        •       •  • 

Btrkhall. 

The  average  annual  increase  at  different  ages  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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M 

70 

IGO 

170 
ICO 


B  .ILBIiMi 

ss   4.0  ••. 

s=  1.7  ... 
=   2.6  ... 


(SatAdfln.)  . 

(2  at  Breda.) 
(2  at  Leith  Hall.) 
(1  at  Philorth.) 
(2  at  Leith  Hull.) 


•  •  I  1  •  /        •  •  • 

De  CandoUe  stated,  that,  under  favourable  circumstances^ 
the  average  annual  increase  of  ih€  lime  oughi  to  be  four  lines. 


FaAxiNBiB. — Fraxinu$  excelelor, — ^The  Ash.  This  tree  is  of 
common  occnrrenee  in  Aberdeenshire,  and,  provided  it  has  a 
lavourable  soil,  appears  to  thrive  even  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation. At  Invercauld  there  are  examples  of  it  whieh  can 
scarcely  be  exceeded  by  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  at  an  elevation  exceeding  1300  feet ;  at  Lloin  Muich, 
near  Ballator,  there  are  several  in  a  thriving  condition. 

This  tree  is  generally  among  the  latest  to  open  its  bods,  and 
hence  its  young  leaves  are  less  liable  to  suffer  Arom  unfavour- 
able weatiier  in  the  season  of  spring,  and  this  muld  seem  to 
render  it  suitable  for  cultivation  at  elevations  even  higher 
than  those  alluded  to. 

Tabus  X,'^Fraxinuf  excMor,  Tub  Ash. 


Girth  At 
the  aoH. 

Girth  at 
4  f«et. 

AOK. 

Ft  in. 

Ft.  In. 

Teor*. 

10  0 

6  0 

Abuve  60 

12  0 

7  3 

120 

10  4 

9  10 

6  2 

lib 

11  7 

9  *6 

9  3 

7  8 

176 

7  0 

6  4 

eo 

5  6 

3  2 

45 

12  6 

12  0 

300 

7  8 

6  6 

CO 

13  2 

7  8 

• 

a  8 

•  • 

18  0 

9  6 

7eto90 

15  9 

9  5 

11  10 

9  3 

£00 

9  10 

G  7 

200 

8  10 

200 

11  9 

11  6 

200  to  300 

5  0 

4  8 

70 

10  2 

7  6 

l«w) 

12  7 

9  0 

9  7 

9  0 

KX) 

9  3 

8  6 

150? 

fi  0 

3  9 

80? 

8  0 

6  8 

• 

12  4 

8  10 

13  4 

10  7 

18  0 

ir,  0 

Above  200 

10  1 

9  10 

Agef 

9  10 

8  7 

Ughlmo«14,onftmigiiioiiigi»TaL 

••■ 

Black  loam  OB  gnnfH  tnd  day. 
Sntuly  loam,  on  grttvel. 

i^i^ht  soil. 
Clay  loam,  on  daj. 
Rocky  bottom. 
Ptattoil. 

Clay  Bubsoil.  . 
Garden  soil.  ^ 
.... 
*     .         •         *•  * 


Fine  dry  soil. 
Black  loam,  nlber  ^ 

Black  loni!),  on  gravel. 
AUavial  b  jILpu  clay  and  gravel. 


Rich  clay  luam. 

... 
Strong  heavy  mU. 
Sandy  toil. 

Debris  of  serpentine. 


Black  loam,  on  gnivel. 
Rich  aoil,  on  luud  day. 


I.0CAI.IST. 


OrdfadoQ. 

Bllon^ 

Parkhill. 
Philvrtii. 
Aden. 
Kinmondy. 

StridiMi. 

Echt. 

Cluny. 

C-rlasscl. 

Crathef. 

Tuiilov. 

Leitli  iialL 

•  •  • 

Kemnay. 

Hniighton. 

Breda. 

Uontly. 

Glinkindy. 

Ncwe. 

Brakely. 

Lloiii  Miiich. 

(1347  a). 
Birkhall. 
Abergcldie. 
InvercaulU. 
Aboyne.  • ' 
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The  mean  annual  increase  at  different  ages  is  as  follows : — 

45  jmn  =  4.5  fines  (3  at  KiomaDdj.) 

100   ...  =  i.04  ...  (3  nt  Huntly.) 

100   ...  s  4.05  ...  (3  at  Newe.) 

160    ...  =  4.02  ...  (2  at  Invercauld.) 

£"^0    ...  =  2.4    ...  (2  at  Lclili  Hall.) 

300   ...  =  1.7  (3  at  SthcbcQ.) 

The  ash  is  generally  of  very  rapid  growth ;  this,  however, 
does  not  render  its  timber  less  valuable,  but  rather  the  reverse ; 

for  Mr  Campbell,  an  experienced  timber-mercliant  hero,  informs 
me  tliat  the  value  is  nearly  directly  as  the  rapidity  ol\L(rowth. 

A  section  of  an  ash  at  Cohpihonuie,  in  Strathdon,  shewed 
111  annual  zones,  its  girth  at  the  suil  was  9  feet  5  inches  ; 
the  pith  was  rather  eccentric.  The  following  will  shew  the 
increase  at  different  periods :  — 

Zonef    1  to  10  =:  1  hiehes. 

...    10  to  20  =  2 

...    20  to  90  =  2 

90  to  40  =  1.5 

...     40  to  50  =  1.25 

...     50  to  60  =  1 

-   ...     60  to  70  =  1.2.5 

...     70  to  80  =  1.12 

...     80  to  90  =:  1 

...     00  to  100  =  o.a 

...    100  to  111  =  1.0 

A  fine  example  of  the  ash  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen, 
which  was  planted  on  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Culloden 
was  fought,  now  measures  nine  fbet  four  inches  at  six  feet 
from  the  soiL 

Ulmace.b. — Ulmus  moutana. — The  Scotch  Elm.  In  none  of 
the  reports  was  any  distinction  made  between  the  Scotch  and 
English  elm  ;  the  former,  however,  being  common,  and  reach- 
ing considerable  dimennoQS  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  measurementa  had  reference  to  It.  This 
tree  is  often  seen  associated  with  the  ash,  sycamore,  gean,  and 
mountain-ashy  near  ruins  and  former  seats  of  small  proprie- 
tors, so  numerous  at  one  time.  It  is  very  general  throughout 
the  county  ;  and  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  luxuriance  of  it  at 
Invercauld,  in  the  heui  t  of  the  Abcrdecu:>hirc  11  i^jh  lauds,  and 
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exceeding  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  would  appear  to  be  well 
fitted  for  eultivation  in  moet  districts* 


Table  XI. — Ulinus  motUana,  The  Sgoicu  £lm. 


1 

Girth  at 
tb«  8i^. 

Girth  at 
4  l\ct. 

1 

1 

Soil, 

LOCAUTT. 

Ft.  ID. 

Ft.  ill. 

1  curi. 

10  1 

9 

8 

120 

(  Vo|jctablc  mould,  ou  fen-u- 1 
(    ginoos  gnvel.  j 

Craibftoii. 

12   0  i 

8 

0 

1^ 

••• 

9  10  • 

8 

4 

176 

Clay  lo«m,  on  day. 

Phiioitli. 

11  6 

9 

n 

100 

Vegetable  soil  7  feet  Jeep. 

Ab^r  y  of  Deer. 

8  0 

7 

8 

•                 •                 •  • 

Kclit. 

IH     0  i 

9 

4 

• 

■                 •                 •  • 

iUuny. 

4   5  i 

• 

• 

t 

•                 •                 •  • 

Glassel. 

8  6 

6 

6 

•                 •                  •  • 

Tonley. 

9  10  1 

7 

9 

180 

.Strong  brown  loum. 

LeitbHaU. 

4  8 

3 

8 

no 

Sti-ong  clay — much  exposed. 

•  •  •                 •  ■  • 

9    1  1 

7 

2 

70 

«         •        «  • 

8  4^ 

6 

4 

90 

Rich  day  loam.                  lluntiv  Lutk'e. 

7   0  ' 

5 

9 

«                «                »                •  1 

<  J  lonknuiy. 

7  G 

7 

4 

100 

Strong  heavy  loil*  | 

No  wo. 

8  2  , 

7 

5 

90 

•        •        •        *  > 
Deep  riehaHavial.  > 

Ediiiglassie. 

11  7 

8 

9 

95 

A  bo  V  no. 

7  0  ' 

6 

0 

. 

IJii-khill. 

11  10 

7 

1.30 

Dry  black  loani,  ou  gravel,  j 

luvercauld. 

'J  hi.'  following  exhibits  the  average  iucreube  at  different 
ages ; — 

no  years,  =:  4,8  linee,  (3  at  Aden). 

70    =  5.3    (2  at  Breda), 

90    =  3.S    (3  at  Edinglasbiu). 

joU    =  3.0L'  ...    (3  at  Xuwo). 

I.jU   ss  3..>    (2  at  liivcrcauldj. 

160    =    ttt  Leitli  Hull). 

From  these  results  it  would  seem  that  the  elui  iacreuses 
considerably  oveu  at  a  great  age. 

The  timber  produced  by  elms  of  Aberdeenshire  growth  is 

stated  to  be  of  excellent  (juulit)  ,  and  worth  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a  foot. 

AcEiiACE.E. — Acer  rseudo-plakinas. — Tlie  Sycamore.  This 
tree  is  commonly  called  Uie  Plane,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  of  very  general  occurrence  in  Aberdeenshire ;  large  indi- 
viduals occur  in  this  Ticinity,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  consider* 
able  size  near  Gastleton  of  Braemar,  at  an  eleTation  exceed- 
ing 1000  feet. 
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Tablb  XIL — Aeer  Pseudo-platanw*  Thb  Stcahorb. 


Girth  at 

the  Soil. 


Ft.  in. 

11  4 

7  9 

8  11 

8  2 

7  0 
4  C 
2  8 

9  6 

8  8 
810 

12  6 
8  6 

U  T) 

12  K 

11  G 

•  • 

f)  2 

11  7 

8  4 

7  8 

10  3 

7  7 

1  4 


Girth  at 
4  Feet. 


Wt,  tn. 
6  8 


6 
7 
7 

i") 
3 


2 
3 
6 
0 
9 


1  U 

6  4 

7  9 

lb  6 

9  0 

7  0 
0  9 
9  9 
9  3 
6  6 

8  6 
11  1 

8  2 

6  7 

8  8 

6  0 

4  0 


Ace. 


Tears. 
ISO 


176 

100 

80 


90 


70  to  00 


300 
200 

80 

100 
100 
1201 


{Vegetable  inoiiM.  oil  fttnru- ) 
ginuus  gravel.  j 
Sandy  loam,  on  gimveL 

•  »        •  • 
Clay  loam,  on  elij. 
Cl.iy  bottmi. 

Rocky  buttum. 
Ftet  soil. 

*  •  a  • 

Babsoil  gravel. 


Fine  deep  soil,  on  gravaL 
Good  loam,  exposed. 


Good  soil. 

Strong  heavy  soil. 

Bharj)  light  soil,  on  gmveL 


I.OiAI.1 1  V. 


Craibtton. 

£ll0D. 

Aberdeen. 
PMIorth. 

Pit  four. 

Aden. 

Kiomnndy. 

•  •  *  •  •  « 

Strichen. 

(tlasscl. 

Fiazean. 

Crathes. 

C'luny. 

Tonley. 

Lelth  HaU. 

Kemnay. 

Bretln. 

Olenkiiidy. 
Newc. 

Edinglassie. 
Aboyne. 

Abcrpc'lilic. 

<  'OIT\  lttlll/ic 


The  average  increase  is  as  ibUows : — 

^0  years 

=  3.K  lines,  (3  at  Aden). 

100  

...  (3  at  Pitfour). 

—  3.5  ... 

...  (3  at  Xcwe). 

—  3.2  ... 

...  (3  at  Edinglassl.-). 

200  

=  2.2  ... 

...  (2  at  Leitk  HaU). 

300  

=  1.8  ... 

...  (2  at  Leith  HaU). 

It  i:5  stated  that  this  species  yicld.s  a  suechariiiu  juice  iii 
spring  like  the  u^/ccr  .sdcchui  inuut  ol* , America. 

Its  wood  i.s  about  the  same  value  as  that  of  beech,  but  is  not 
in  great  demand. 


Bbtvlacbjb. — Betula  Ma. — The  Birch.  This  beautifttl  tree 
is  abundant  in  many  parts  ot  this  county,  becoming,  however, 
more  common  in  the  interior,  where  it  exists  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, and  often  attains  a  great  size.  I  have  seen  it  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2000  feot,  but  do  not  consider  this  as  its  ab.sohite 
limits.  Mr  H.  C.  Wal.^on,  in  hi.s  work  on  tin'  j^^'-ooraphical 
distribution  of  Britisii  pUuts,  2>tates,  that  he  hub  been  it  on 
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Ben  Xcvls  at  3500  feet,  aud  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Winch, 
bays,  that,  in  the  north  of  England,  it  is  not  found  on  the  moun- 
tains higher  than  yicer  rscndo-plalanus.  It  attains  largo  di- 
mensions at  Invercauld  and  other  places,  where  it  is  natural; 
frequently,  however,  it  appears  in  the  interior,  ou  open  moors, 
in  the  form  of  low  stunted  bushesy  wliero^  along  with  the  juni- 
per, it  occupies  the  place  of  the  whin  and  broom,  which  have 
disappeared. 

Sir  G.  Mackenzie  states,  that,  in  an  Icelandic  forest,  the 
most  stately  bircli  rises  to  the  heiglit  of  only  10  feet.  Von 
Buch  considers  tlic  birili  to  require  a  mean  temperature  above 
2G  V.  He  states,  that,  in  Lapland,  the  line  of  birches  is  1937 
feet  below  the  snow  line,  and  802  above  that  of  Scotch  firs. 
Wahlenberg  gives  1960  feet  for  its  limit  under  68?  N.  Lat.» 
the  snow  line  being  3640. 

Table  XIII. — Beiula  alba.    The  Birch. 


Oirlhat 
tiieSoll. 

Girth  at 
«  Feet. 

AoB. 

Soil. 

Locality. 

Pt. 

In. 

Fl. 

In. 

7 

0 

6 

0 

00  to  60 

(  Vcgetablo  mould, 
1    ninuus  gravel. 

OB  fcffnt*! 

Craibitoii. 

6 

0 

.J 

0 

lOO 

Clay  bottom. 

Pilfour. 

1 

3 

1 

0 

iiO 

Pvat  soil. 

Kiniuundj. 

5 

10 

5 

2 

70  to  90 

Black  mould,  on  elnj. 

Strichen. 

7 

« 

4 

G 
6 

I 

* 

•  • 

•  ■ 

• 
• 

(.'luny. 
Finzoan.  • 

7 

G 

• 

GlsiKscl. 

7 

0 

6 

0 

Gravol  on  day. 
Alluvial,  on  digr  i 

TnultV. 

6 

3 

4 

9 

*70* 

ind  gravel. 

* 

Haui^'hton. 

t 

5 

5 

7 

•  . 

G 

0 

r> 

•7 

Ml 

Sharp  drjr  aott. 

• 

Cflenkindy. 

5 

2 

4 

4 

i(Io 

New  f. 

7 

0 

G 

0 

90 

•  •  •                •  •  • 

Edinglassio. 

9 

0 

8 

1 

Deep  rich  soil. 

Aboyne. 

() 

0 

5 

G 

Urjr  aaad/  loam  oi 

Bgiavd. 

Ual  Inter. 

6 

0 

5 

0 

■  . 

BirkliaU. 

5 

7 

4  10 

Abaigeldio. 

3 

6 

.J 

ii 

8i 

Looh  Mnieh. 

la 

0 

200  IT 

Inveroanld. 

0 

0 

6 

2 

7 

6 

6 

3 

. 

• 

Claboehie  (Braomar) 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Cngjan  (Braemar). 

The  annual  average  increase  al  different  ngcs  is» — 
20  years  =  2.6  lanes,  (3  at  Kinmund/). 

70   =  4.8  (2  at  IJru  Ia). 


90    —  3.1  ......  (3  at  I'<dinglas$ie). 

100   =  2.3    (3  at  Pitfuur). 

 =2.03  ...   (3  at  Ncwe.) 
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On  reviewing  the  table  it  would  seem  tliat  the  sise  attained 
by  the  birch  becomes  greater  on  passing  inland.   There  can 

be  little  doubt  that  it  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  aliectod  by 
diflerences  of  soil  and  climate.  It  would  be  interestin<j^  to 
know  the  exact  i\^c  of  the  large  example  at  Invercauld  ;  on 
the  supposition  tliat  it  is  200  years,  this  would  give  an  annual 
mean  of  2.9  lines. 

Although  scarcely  worthy  of  being  ranked  as  a  tree,  it  may 
be  deserving  of  notice  that  the  Betula  nana.  Dwarf  Birch,  is 
exceedin^y  abundant  in  the  higher  districts,  its  lowest  limit 
being  1600  feet,  and  reaching  nearly  3000 ;  I  possess  a  stem 
of  this  plant  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  dium^dw,  and  having 
14  annual  rings. 

u4lnu8  glutinosa. — The  A  Idcr.  This  tree  attains  about  1500 
feet  of  elevation  i|i  Aberdeenshire,  and  oceurs  .also  near  the 
sea-level.  The  finest  examples  I  have  seen,  are  at  Casdeton 
of  Braemar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Cluny,  at  an  ele- 
vation above  1000  feet. 


Table  XIV. — AImu  gluimwa.   Thb  Audsr. 


Girth  nt 
tbe  mU. 

Girth  at' 
♦  fcet.  1  ^•«- 

LOCAIITT. 

Ft.  In 
6  6 
6  6 

8  2 
6  3 
5  4 
8  6 
8  1 

Ft.  In. 

6  2 
4  2 

7  5 
4  10 
4  9 
6  9 
6  0 
6  0 

Voar«. 

70to90 

70 
W 
GO  to  70 

«  •  • 

Deep  biaok  s«U,  oa  clay. 
Alluvial.  oaelajMid  gniTtl. 

poor  8uil. 
Marshy  cllj. 
Sandy. 

•  •  • 

* 

Stricben. 

Tonlev. 

Hnughton. 

J  J  mi  a. 

lluntly  Lodge. 

• 

The  mean  annual  growth  is — 

70  ycazs,    =    4     lines.         (2  at  Breda.) 
90   ...      =  2.4    ...  (3atHunlly.> 

At  £eht,  the  alder  seems  to  have  covered  all  the  low 
grounds  at  a  former  . period.  At  present,  it  thrives  well  fov 
20  years,  and  comes  to  sizes  fit  for  useful  purposes.^* 

The  wood,  from  its  colour,  is  usually  called  Scotch  maho- 
gany, and  is  stated  to  afford  superior  material  for  piles. 

PoMACSJs. — F^ras  aucuparia, — The  liowau.    This  tree  is 
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v(  ry  c  ommon  in  Aberdeenshire,  from  the  sea-level,  where  (and 

generally  over  the  lower  districts),  it  has  l)cen  planted,  to  an 
elevation  of  at  lenst  2000  feet.  I  have  seen  it  on  tlie  Paiina- 
nicli  cliifd  at  IGOO  feet,  associated  with  Qnercus  roOur,  JJetula 
alba,  and  Fop'fhr^  fremnio,  all  the  four  being  natural  trees. 
In  Forfarshire,  Mr  Watson  has  seen  it  at  an  elevation  of 
2500  feet. 


TABLfi  XV.-^Pyritf  aucuipatia,    Thb  Rowan* 


Girtb  at 

tbi'  soil. 

Girth  Ht 

4  f..  f. 

Age. 

Son. 

LOCAHTV. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

Years. 

4 

3 

3  11 

70to9C» 

Blnck  moulil.  on  clay. 

Strichon. 

G 

G 

4  7 

(W 

<  iood  deep  soil. 

Leith  Hall. 

4 

0 

3  8 

ravel  .sulisoil. 

G 

0 

4  8 

20  r 

l*oor  soil. 

Brada. 

S 

0 

4  4 

100 

Sfaarp  dry  soil. 

Newe. 

/ 

1 

G  3 

90 

Kdinglassic 

G 

G 

4  9 

• 

a               •  » 

])<'e  Castle. 

4 

8 

4  1 

• 

•               «  » 

<  'Icii  Miiich. 

6 

5 

4  10 

• 

•               •  • 

Abergeldie. 

7 

8 

5  0 

•               •  • 

Glen  Gairden. 

7 

0 

6  7 

70  to  80 

Hard  graval,  on  rode 

Invereanld. 

Mean  annual  rate  of  increase^ 

66jreaT8^   =  3.8  lioefl.        (2  at  LeiCh  Hall.) 
90   ...      =  3.4    ...  (3  at  Edinglassie.) 

100   ...      =  2.04  ...  (3  at  Newe.) 

This  tree  bears  fruit  copiously  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Cralc^us  oxt/acantha. — The  Hawthorn.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  upper  limit  of  this  in  Aberdeenshire.  Mr 
Watson  states  that  it  rises  somewhat  higher  than  the  common 
whin,  viz.  to  1300  feet. 


Tablb  XVI. — Craiopgua  oxi^aeantha.    The  Hawthobn. 


GirUiat 
the  toil. 

1 

Girth  at;    .  . 

Soil.. 

LOOAUVT. 

- 

Ft.  in. 
0  0 

4  9 
4  H 
4  (5 
4  4 

Ft.  in. 
3  9 

3  7 

4  0 

3  4 

4  2 

Years. 
100 

• 

180 

Vegotabla  mould. 

... 

... 
Dry  brown  mould. 

Aberdean. 

Cluny. 

Touley. 

LaithHaU. 
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One  near  Aberdeen,  1  foot  8  in.  girtb,  at  the  soil  had  28 
annual  rings,  which  were  of  very  uniform  thickness. 

Tlie  hawtliorn  being  nsually  planted  to  form  hedges,  sel- 
dom, under  such  cireumstanccs,  rcaelies  any  great  size. 
Planted  singly,  however,  and  in  good  soil,  it  often  attains 
considerable  dimensions,  and  lives  to  a  great  age. 

Ahtgdalb  jb;— Pruniff  Oerasui, — ^The  Cherry  and  Gean.  In 
the  reports  received  respecting  this  species,  no  reference  was 

made  to  the  different  varieties  of  it ;  this  is,  however,  probably 
of  little  importanee.  It  is  of  geiuTal  occurrence  in  Aberdeen- 
shire in  gardens,  or  where  tbcse  fornxrly  oxisted.  There  are 
few  plaecs  (perhaps  none)  where  it  can  be  considered  truly 
wild.  It  attains  eonsidernble  dimensions,  even  in  places 
where  few  trees  of  any  kind  now  exist,  as  at  Dalphad  in  Glen 
Gairden.  According  to  Mirbel,  its  cultivation  ceases  in 
Russia  beyond  and  56°  N.  lat.  Malte  Brun  states,  that 
cherries  sometimes  ripen  on  the  coasts  of  E.  Bothnia,  63^  to 
64*.    In  Norway,  it  produces  fruit  to  63  N. 


Tablb  XVII. — Prunua  Cerasut,   Tub  Gban. 


GirUi  nt 
tfaesoU. 

Girth  at  1 
4*«t.  j 

Soft. 

L0CAX.1T1. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

Years. 

7  0 

6  3 

100 

Dcej)  vegetable  soil. 

Abbcv  of  Deer. 
Strichen. 

5  6 

5  0 

70 

Loam,  on  gravel. 

6  0 

5  3 

■ 

•                  •  • 

Echt. 

7  8 

6  0 

70? 

{  Vcgetaltle  mould,  on 

CraibstoD  (nMT  Aber- 

\    I'erruginous  gravel. 

deoD). 

9  6 

6  8 

. 

•         »  . 

Cluny. 

9  8 

6  11 

•         .  • 

Tonlej. 

2  6 

2  0 

2S 

*         •  « 

(cheiTj). 

7  0 

5  2 

180 

Study  loMk 

Leith  Hall. 

4  4 

4  0 

30 

... 

Breda. 

9  9 

7  4. 

100 

Rich  cli^  loam. 

Honttj  Lodge. 

4  3 

4  1 

100 

•        .  . 

Newe. 

8  0 

7  6 

90 

... 

Kdiii;,'la:ibie. 

6  r, 

40 

Light  nndyioil. 

Ballatcr. 

7  0 

6*  2 

• 

•               •  • 

Dec  Castle. 

7  7 

(  Daliihad  (OIw  QtAt- 

• 

6  2 

«               •  • 

\    dr-n.  1500  feet  f). 

6  10 

• 

•               •  • 

nirklinll. 

Mean  rate  of  increase — 


25yeats, 

4.4 

fines. 

(1  at  Tonlcy.) 

70  ... 

... 

(1  at  Strichcn.) 

00  ... 

as 

••■ 

(n  at  Edinglassic.) 

100  ... 

4.2 

... 

(3  at  Uttntly.) 
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An  example  of  this  tree  in  the  Ttcinity  of  Aberdeenf4  feet 
5  in.  in  girth,  at  the  soil  had  35  annual  rings ;  .the  propor- 
tion at  different  periods  was— > 

Zones  1  to  10,  =  2.5.  inches. 
...  10  to  20,  =  2.6.  • 

20  to  SO,  =  2.76. 
...  90  to  35,  =  1. 

Prunua  .y)i/iosa,  tlie  Hhick  Thorn  or  Sloe,  occasionally  at- 
tains a  con-sidcrabic  size;  for  instaiieo,  one  at  Crathes  niea- 
mres  in  girth  at  the  soil  6^  feet«  and  ut  4  feet  up,  4^  feet. 
It  most  usually,  however,  assumes  a  8tunted>  bushy  form. 

Salicacm. — Fopulu9  iremula, — ^The  Aspen.  This  tree  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Aberdeenshire,  especially  in  tlie 
interior,  where  it  is  in  a  state  of  nature!  It  has  been  seen 
hy  Mr  Watson  at  an  elevation  of  IGOO  feet  in  Jiraemar,  but 
I  believe  it  is  found  even  higher  than  thi.s.  It  occurs  in  the 
"wliole  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Cau- 
casus, and  Lapland,  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  is  abundant  in 
Russia,  from  the  Baltic  to  Lena,  beyond  which  it  is  rare, 
reaohing,  however,  to  02''  N. 


Table  XVIII. — PopiiJu^  tremula.    The  AsP££r. 


Otrthat 
Ulewrfl. 

Girtb  at 

Aoi. 

80I&. 

LaC4UTT. 

Ft.  in. 
6  9 
4  4 
3  4 

10  6 

Ft.  In. 
6  0 
3  4 
3  0 
6  10 

Yiart. 
* 

27 

160  to  200 

•  • 

Sandy  loam. 
Hud  gniTwL 

Olenkindy. 
Ballntpr. 
Edinglafisie. 
InvaicntUL 

OrttBB  Spxoxm  or  FOpijuu 

3  9 

6  3 

4  1 
11  2 

7  3 
G  0 

3  0 

4  11 

3  9 
8  6 
7  1 

4  8 

50? 
70  to  90 
*«• 

(RT 
46 

Rocky  bottom. 
Uravei  subfloii. 

•  • 

Block  wet  toil. 
Claj  and  gfftvttL 

Aden  (T.omliartl) ). 
Strichen  (Ulack  popUr). 

(Lanbaray). 
Tonlcy  (Hi)rirv'  popltir). 
Leith  lioll  (Black  pupiaiv* 
(Lonbaidj). 

Salix  alba. — The  White  Willow,  Sec.  Few  of  the  reports  al- 
luded to  the  j)articular  species  of  which  measurements  were 
taken.  The  Iluutingdou  or  White  seems*  however,  the  most 
common  in  this  part  of  the  country  which  reaches  any  great 
size. 
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Tabu  XIX.— SoAb  aJba.  Thb  HuNTnroDow  Willow. 


liirth  »t 
lh«MU. 

Girtb  at 
4  IbH. 

Age. 

Son.. 

• 

LOOAUVT* 

Tt.  In. 
6  4 

G  2 

9  0 

6  0 

7  3 

6  0  ; 

6  3 

Ft.  In. 
5  6 
5  7 

8  4 

5  1 

[l  ^5  j  Twins. 

4  8 

5  0 

Yeans. 
17t5  i 
50 

• 
• 

27 

• 

Clay  loam.  <in  clay. 
Rocky  bottom. 

Suur  clay  subsoil. 

Dampdftjr. 

•  . 

•  • 

•  • 

Philorlh. 

Adon. 

I  Echt  (Salix  alba,  Han- 

\  tingilon.) 

I.oith  Hall. 
(  Glenkindy  (Huiltll^ploa 

\  willow.) 

KiliiiKli^io* 

BUrUialL 

This  species  is.  of  very  rapid  growtli.  An  example  of 
it—in  a  garden  in  this  vicinity — was  planted  2L  years  ago, 
and  now  measares  in  girth  at  the  soil  3  feet  9  in. ;  another, 
in  the  same  place,  17  years  old»  has  a  girth  at  the  soil  of 
3  feet  7k  in.  The  first  of  these  is  growing  in  hard  gravel ; 
the  last,  in  rich  garden  soil  resting  on  gravel. 

JuoLANDEA. — Julians  regia. — The  Walnnt.    This  tree  is 

not  very  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Under  favour- 
able circumstances,  however,  it  is  capable  of  attaining  con- 
siderable she. 


Table  XX,-~Jug1an»  regia.  The  Walnut. 


1 

Girth  at ,  Girth  at 
Um  Mil. '  4  r««t. 

AOS.   :  Soil. 
1 

'  LOCALITT. 

Ft.  in.    Ft.  in 

6  0  '  4  2 

3  7 
1   4  1 

7  0  i  «  6 
3  4  . 

Yean... 

,  Faat  and  Mod. 

CMlbalon.  « 
Keamajr. 

•  •  • 

('rathes. 
aiaaael. 

At  Hnntly  Lodge,  there  is  one  about  100  years  old,  grow- 
ing in  rich  clay.   Its  girth  at  the  soil  is  6  feet  6  in. 


HirPOCASTANBJB.  — >£SprailM  Hippoca$tanym,^The  Horse 
Chestnut.   This  tree  appears  to  find  a  soil  and  climate  suited 

to  it  in  several  parts  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  that  even  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  as  at  liivercauld. 
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Tabu  XXI. — JBseviut  H^ppoecutamm,  Tub  Hobsb-Chbstnvt. 


Qirthat 
thttolt. 

CHrthat 

4  fort . 

A'-.t-:. 

Soil. 

1 

Locality. 

WU  la. 
9  6 

8  6 

9  5 
12  6 
IS  7 

Ft.  in. 
7  1 

7  0 

6  8 
9  0 

7  9 

Tmm. 
90  to  100 
t 

70to90 
140tt>U0 

f  Vegetable  mould,  <m  feiTtt- ) 
\    uinuus  Ki'i^vei.  i 

Rich  garden  monld. 
*       •       •  • 

Blaeic  Uma,  <m  luurd  gravel. 

Cndbaton. 

Pitfimr. 
Balfllng. 
Crathes. 
Inverauild. 

Aquifoliace.h. — Ilt'x  A<fuifolium. — Tlic  Holly.  There  are 
few  situations  in  this  county  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this 
plant.  It  seldom  attains  any  great  size,  especially  near  the 
sea ;  more  inland,  howeyer,  it  appears  to  thrive  better.  Mr 
Watson  alludes  to  its  oecnrrence  at  900  feet  of  elevationy  at 
Loch  Eil,  Argyleshire.  It  occurs  in  Western  and  Eastern 
Asia,  and,  according  to  Wahlenbcrg,  is  a  doubtful  native  of 
Sweden. 

Dr  R.  Hrown,  win  n  on  a  visit  to  Aberdeen  in  September 
last,  stated,  that  in  Uermany  it  is  treated  as  a  greenhouse 
plant. 


Table  XXII. — Ilex  AquifoUum,  The  Holly. 


Girth  at 
th<*  soil. 

Girth  at 
4  flit. 

Aoi. 

L«CA&ITt. 

Ft.  in. 
4  0 
6  0 
4  U 
6  4 

Ft.'  in. 
3  10 

3*  6 
5  9 

Yenr«. 

120? 

70  to  90  f 

« 

Light  black  luain,  on  gnvel. 
«        ■        *  • 
.... 
.... 

Ellon. 

Crathea. 
BkKskhall. 

The  linest  examples  of  it  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Upper  Banchory.  There  is,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
garden  of  Fitizean,  a  hedge  composed  of  this  plant.  Its  length 
on  each  side  of  the  avenue  to  the  house  is  70  yards^  the 
height  bemg  10  feet,  the  breadth  8  feet.  In  the  woods  of 
Glassel,  thousands  of  young  plants  spring  up  naturally. 
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VETERINARY  MBDICIMB.* 

It  has  someHmes  occurred  to  tis  to  enquire,  whether,  OTen 
in  these  the  palmy  days  of 'agriculture,  the,  in  some  req^ects, 
suhsidiary  sdenoe  of  Veterinary  Medicine  has  receiTed  that 

degree  of  attention,  to  which,  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  peculiarly  entitled.  When  we  consider 
the  amount  of  capital  ^^llich  is  embarked  in  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  maintaining  of  the  various  domesticated  animals  ; 
.  and  when  we  estimate  their  immense  yalne  to  us  for  the  pur« 
poses  of  pleasure,  military  defence,  labour,  and  ibod ;  we  must, 
if  wo  have  not  preriously  given  our  attention  to  4he  suhject, 
be  startled  by  tiia  mass  of  vast  and  complicated  interests  whidi 
is  laid  open  before  us,  and  be  led  to  acknowledge  how  exten« 
sive  must  be  the  influence  of  these  upon  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  empire.  And  here  it  is  not  enough  for  us 
simply  to  admit  with  the  statistician,  that  the  value  of  the 
stock  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  existing,  at  an  average,  in 
Great  Britain  alone,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  and  exclusive  of  onr 
colonies^  amounts.  In  round  numbers,  to  upwards  of  120  mil* 
Hons  sterling.  We  must  proceed  farther  than  this.  We  should 
learn  atwhat  expense  this  pro^Ugious  amount  hasbeenraised : — 
and  ezamining  the  question  more  closely,  in  a  yeterinary  pomt 
of  view,  we  must  attempt  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the 
general  stock  has  fallen  through  sickness,  and  has  become  un- 
profitable in  its  progress  towards  maturity ;  and,  with  especial 
reference  to  that  portion  employed  in  labour,  what  has  been 
the  amount  of  loss  of  time,  and  of  time's  worth,  through  the 
merely  disabling  effBcts  of  disease,  eren  where  its  results  have 
not  been  fttal. 

These  are  undonbtedly  intricate  questions,  and  the  mate- 

.  *  ^ippa^patlloIogy :  A  Syftemadc  Traalife  «i  tiM  DiMNrden  and  Lnme- 
nc  ss(  s  of  the  Uoffse.  By  William  FSRciriLL,  UACSi,  Ac  YoL  ii.  Lon- 
don, 1841. 

A  Manual  of  Veterinnn-  Science.  Bv  William  Dick.  Professor  of  Vote- 
rinary  Surgery  to  the  HigUiand  and  Agrieoltnxal  Societj  of  Scotland.  £din- 
burgh,  1841. 

Encyclopadie  der  gegaminteii  Tluerliollkande.  In  VttMndung  mil  meli- 
rem  Tliieiifst«n,^'beiitMei  und  bmnsgegebon  Ton  D.  Jomatbak  Braun. 
Lcifiig,  189S-48. 
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rials  which  we  possess  for  their  solution  are,  at  present,  very 

iiKulcquato.  Still  we  have  attempted  to  make  some  approach 
to  what  may  be  the  real  truth  ;  and  J^hall  state,  without  de- 
taining the  reader  by  any  details,  to  dwell  upon  which  would 
be  inconsistent  with  our  present  purpose,  that  any  improve- 
ment in  the  prevention  and  core  of  the  diseases  of  animals 
which  should  diminish  by  only  one- tenth  the  sum  of  the  attacks 
of  sickness,  and  the  number  of  natural  deaths,  in  those  destined 
for  slaughter, — and  which  should  subtract  only  one-tenth  from 
the  days  of  occasional  disability,  and  add  one-tenth  to  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  the  whole  working  period  of  life,  in  those  in- 
tended for  labour,  would  increase  the  resources  of  the  nation 
by  an  amount  of  fully  two  millions  sterling  annually.  In 
making  this  estimate,  let  it  be  observed,  that  we  have  taken 
no  note  of  the  value  of  dogs,  asses,  deer,  goats,  hogs,  &e., 
and  that  we  have  not  included  in  it  the  whole  extent  of  the 
cmpure.  Still  less  have  we  set  any  account  upon  those  feelings 
which  lead  us  frequently  to  look  upon  our  animal  favourites 
with  somcthmg  more  than  a  regard  to  their  marketable  worth, 
and  which  direct  iis  so  to  extend  our  care  over  all  creatures 
made  dependent  upon  us,  as  to  protect  them  from  every  suf- 
fering beyond  those  necessarily  incident  to  their  condition. 
Speaking  with  views  simply  financial,  the  amount  which  we 
have  named  is  not  a  contemptible  one ;  and  we  may  have  occa- 
sion, in  the  context,  to  present  some  proof,  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  that  improvement  in  the  science  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine which  is  necessary  fbr  its  attainment. 

Entertaining  such  views  of  the  importance  of  the  veterinary 
art  when  considered  with  reference  to  its  own  pro])er  and 
direct  aims,  and  regarding  it  farther  us  a  valuable  occasional 
auxiliary  and  clucidutor  of  the  facts  of  human  medicine,  we 
are  ready  to  welcome  any  addition  to  its  stock  of  literature, 
which,  in  our  country  at  least,  is  far  from  being  exuberantly 
rich.  The  works,  of  which  we  have  given  the  titles  at  the 
commencement  of  these  remarks,  have  lately  come  into  our 
hands,  and  it  is  now  our  intention  to  bring  our  readers  to  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  value  of  their  contents. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr  Percivall's  *'  Systematic  Treatise" 
was  publi."shed  in  1834.  After  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  we  have 
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presented  to  us,  completed,  a  second  Ycdume  of  somewhat  more 
than  Ado  pages.  Other  two  volumes  are  still  to  appear  ;  so 
that,  at  this  rate  of  publication,  the  reader,  if  he  survive  as 
long,  may  have  the  pleasure  of  possessing  the  entire  work 
somewhere  about  the  year  1855.  We  trust  that  this  arrange- 
ment argues  better  for  the  extent  and  lucrativeness  of  Mr 
Perciyall^s  ordinary  occupations,  than  it  does  for  his  regard  to 
the  conyenienee  of  the  purchasers  of  his  treatise.  For  all  our 
sakes,  howeyei^  we  sincerely  desire  that  he  may  live  to  com- 
plete his  labours,  and  we  to  receive  the  fruits  of  them ;  even 
at  the  risk  of  his  last  volume,  in  a  science  destined,  we  are 
sure,  to  make  a  rapid  progi'ess,  presenting  but  little  affinity 
with  the  eldest  of  the  race  :  specien,  ui  uec  pes,  lu  r  caput  uui 
reddatur  for  nice.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume,  we  brouglit  its  contents  under  the  especial  notice  of 
our  readers ;  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  will  be  confined 
to  the  parts  at  present  before  us. 

We  are  always  glad  when  any  department  of  science  ad- 
mits of  being  illustrated  by  statistical  details,  and  when  these 
details  are  ready  at  hand  to  oflfer  us  their  evidence.  There  is 
something  so  distinctly  tangible  in  the  results  presented  to  us 
in  this  way,  tliat  we  perceive  at  once  the  true  amount  of  as- 
sistance wiiich  the  science  receives  from  them,  and  can  tlu's 
note  accurately  the  stages  of  its  progress  towards  that  perfec* 
tion  which  can  never  be  attained  by  the  wavering  steps  of 
conjecture  and  vague  assertion.  Our  author  commences  his 
volume  by  remaiking,  that  no  general  &ct  appeals  better  estab- 
lished in  hippo-pathology,  than  that  diteaw  ii  tbo  penalty  natnie  has  at- 
tached to  the  domestication  of  the  hone.  So  long  as  the  unbroken  colt 
remains  at  grsss,  or  in  the  straw^yard,  even  though  he  be  houseless  and 
shdtmless,  little  apprehension  Is  entertained  about  his  bcaltli  .*  no  sooner, 
however,  does  the  time  arrive  for  bis  domestication,  than  from  the  day, — 
nay,  t^e  very  hour, — he  becomes  stabledf  do  we  beg^n  to  look  for  his 
*  falUng  amiss  and  so  prepared  for  this  event  do  we  feel  in  our  own 
mind,  that,  sliould  the  animal  escape  all  ailment  during  tliis  probationary 
stage  of  his  life,  wc  are  apt  to  regard  him  as  a  fortunate  exception  to  what 
seems  to  be  estoblishcd  as  a  law  of  nature."  Now,  this  is  an  import- 
ant assertion,  and  it  may  be  a  true  one  ;  but  it  is  one  which 
was  peculiarly  susceptible  of  being  backed  by  statistical  details^ 
and  these  our  author  has  left  wholly  wanting.   For  our  oihi 
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pwris,  we  bave  too  nrid  a  raodUecUon  of  the  deetmetkn  oe- 
easionaU/  censed  by  the  varkiiie  morbid  states  usually  classed 

under  the  name  of  the  "  colt-ill"  (fully  described  by  Brauo, 
V.  Ful/enArank/ieir ,  to  acknowledge  ourselves  SO  devoid  of  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  health  of  the  unbroken  horse,  as  appears 
to  be  the  ca^c  with  Mr  Percivall ;  and  we  would  faiu  hope, 
in  contradiction  to  his  remark,  that  there  are  many  facts  in  tc- 
terinary  medieine  better  establiBhed  than  that  with  the  asser- 
tioD  of  Which  he  introduces  his  volome. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  eonrider  the  distributioii  of 
diseases  between  the  growing  and  adnlt  periods  of  a  honeys 
life-time  and  as  he  has  aheady  disposed  of  all  question  as 
to  the  health  of  the  "  unbroken  eolt,"  we  suppose  that  we 
must  here  understand  by  the  "  yroiving  period^''  that  which 
elapses  from  the  commencement  of  domesticity  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  second  dentition ;  or  from  the  termination  of  the 
tliirdi  to  that  of  the  fifth  year.  This,  sgain,  is  a  topie  which 
admits  of  illustration  by  statbtical  evidence,  and  here  the  au- 
thor has  not  wholly  disap|Knnted  us»  We  eztraet  the  follow* 
iag  table  (slightly  altering  its  form),  with  the  snbjenied  re* 
marks,  from  the  third  page 


A  Tublc,  sluiviiiij  th<'.  cvnq'amtii  c  A<j>:s  at  U'/«ich  Hor^is  aitjjt'ot'  utott  di^ 

lij6cd  to  certain  Orjaaic  DUuhuh. 


'  DlUCASBS. 

Pntieu(B 
under  5 
jeart 
old. 

lo  their 

Abore  5 
and  un- 
der 10. 

Above  10 
and  un- 
der 30. 

20  and 
up\rurd5. 

TOTALH. 

Disease  of  the  Lungf;, 

170 

r.0 

£0 

.  jO 

10 

300 

of  the  Bowels, 

10 

20 

40 

70 

ICO 

uf  Ihti  Brain, 

4 

5 

14 

i 

'Jl 

■      of  tte  BjMf 

so 

10 

70 

95 

5 

ISO 

Total, 

314 

^  j 

i« 

160 

37 

637 

"  From  Uiis  tabular  statement,  to  the  extent  that  it  goes,  we  learn  tbat 
polmooaxy  dboiden  are  more  prevalent  among  Iioraea  prior  to>  and  dar- 
ing, the  flAh  year  of  their  age,  the  period*  of  their  growth  and  domesticaf 
tioD,  than  at  any  subsequent  time ;  after  that  age  thejbeeooieobDozioaa 
to  diseases  of  the  bowelg,ando(H  .i<:I(>naIlj  of  the  brain;  andtliat  opbUud- 
wm  is  a  disonfer  especkJly  prevalent  at  Ihe  aduU  Of  moat  vigorous  stage 
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of  lifb."  A  second  table  is  then  gnren,  shewiug  at  what  parti- 
colar  seasons  of  the  year  oertain  classes  of  disease  appear  to 

be  most  prevalent ;  and  from  this  wo  learn,  that  "  pulmonary 
tliijcascs  prevail  most  during  the  autumnal  and  winter  .scasous  j  that  howol 
compUiiuts  occur  oftcncr  iu  summer  thau  in  winter ;  and  that  this  latter 
observadon  is  sdll  more  applicable  to  disordeig  of  the  biain  and  eyes. 

"  The  comparative  &taUty- of  diseases/'  he  adds, "  constitutes  yet  an- 
other link  that  may  be  Qseftilly  appended  to  this  chain  of  incpilry.  Search* 
ing  for  the  deaths,  in  one  of  tho  tegistets  ftom  which  the  foregoing  taUes 
liaTe  been  oonpiied^  we  find^ 
Deaths  ftom  pulmonary  disease,    •        .        .        •  77 
Deaths  from  other  diseases  (glanders  and  Ikrcy,  and  accidents 
excepted),  •        .        •         .        .  67 

Accordmg  to  this  calculation,  pulmonary  disease  carries  off  mote  horses 
than  all  other  maladies  bcridcs,  setting  glanders  and  farej  oat  of  the  com- 
putation. It  mwt  not,  however,  bo  understood,  that,  because  more 
horses  die  from  pulmonary  <Usease  than  from  all  or  any  other,  ergo,  in  re- 
ference to  the  diseases  themselves,  separately  considered,  that  it  is  tho 
most  fatal ;  on  tlic  contrary,  pneumonia  is  not  of  itself  so  dangerous  a  dis- 
order a.s  nittTitis  ;  for  were  horses  as  obnoxious  to  one  as  tliey  are  to  tlie 
other,  more  wuukl  ccrtalnlv  from  th«;  l.itlcr  tlsau  from  the  former. 
The  prcdonilnanf'  of  jtuhiioiiary  disease,  auKMig  men  a.s  well  as  liorscs, 
is  to  be  aseriV)cd  to  tlic  variablciuss  of  the  climate  wo  Inhabit,  and  the 
continual  vicissitudes  we  are  all  in  consequence  necessarily  exposed  to  ; 
against  the  effects  of  which  it  has  been  found  next  to  impossible  to  pro- 
tect our  own  bodies,  much  less  ihoso  of  our  horses.  Tho  proportion  of 
deaths  in  pulmonary  afiecdons  b  also  to  be  elicited  from  an  adjustment 
of  these  computations :  it  appears  in  the  ratio  of  77  to  300,  or  a  fiaction 
more  than  one  in  fonr." 

^  Now,  to  these  remarks  on  the  fatality  of  diseases,  we  wonld 

wish ,  especially,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  will 

bo  observed  that  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  brought  under 
treatment  was  0^7,  and  that  of  these,  131  had  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. The  deaths,  therefore,  were  at  tlie  rate  of  21.03  per 
cent.,  or  1  in  4.75  of  the  whole  number.  In  300  of  the  cases,  the 
kings  were  the  part  principally  affected,  and  of  these  77  died. 
The  mortality  here,  therefore,  was  25.66  per  cent.,  or  1  in  3.89 
of  the  cases  treated.  Only  37  of  the  animals  were  above  20, 
and  481  were  below  10  years  of  age.  Now,  this  appears  to  ns 
to  be  a  prodigious  degree  of  mortality,  and  one  not  very  cre- 
ditable to  tho  resources  of  an  art,  which,  MrPercivall  himself 
tells  us  (and  we  have  every  an.xioty  to  believe  him),  is  fa.-t 
rising  to  the  dignity  and  impurtancc  of  a  iscience.  Let  us  raako 
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an  attempt  to  contrast  it  wtth-^nFhat  ocears  in  human  medicine. 
We  have  now  before  us  certain  returns  from  21  of  the  princi- 
pal provincial  hospitals  in  England,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  maximum  mortality  (occuring  at  Bath)  is  only  7  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  patients  admitted ;  wliile  tlio  minimum 
(occurring  at  Cambridge,  Salisbury,  and  Wim  liester),  is  so  low 
as  2.50 ;  the  average  for  the  whole  21  being  4.33  per  cent.  In 
the  London  hospitals  the  ayerage  is  9  per  cent. ;  hut  here*  keep- 
ing m  mind  the  greater  unhealthiness  of  our  densely  peopled 
capital,  we  must  also  consider,  that  many  of  the  deaths  are 
from  cases  of  accident,  while  Mr  Perciyall's  table  appears  to 
bear  reference  to  cases  of  internal  disease  onlv.  And  let  it 
be  recollected,  too,  that  the  inmates  of  our  hospitals  are  not, 
generally,  the  most  favourable  subjects  for  medical  treatment. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  of  that  description  which  requires  a 
very  high  degree  of  skill  to  produce  a  high  average  of  success* 
Always  poor,  they  are  also  frequently  dissipated ;  and,  unless 
labouring  under  disease  of  marked  severity,  they  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  treatment  at  all ;  or,  at  least,  not  as  in-patients,  ai 
which  class  only  we  have  here  taken  aocount.  Yet  the  rate  of 
mortality  given  by  Mr  Percivall  is  nearly  hve  times  that  of 
the  average  of  the  Englibh  provincial  hospitals,  and  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  hospitals  of  London. 

We  confess  that  we  are  ourselves  greatly  surprised  that  we 
should  haye  arrived  at  this  result,  but  it  is  the  only  one  wliich 
appears  to  be  justified  by  the  facts  before  us.  We  would  ask, 
then,  if  there  be  any  way  in  which  this  can  be  explained  f  Is 
there  any  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  *<tf  the  horse,  ^diich 
renders  its  diseases  more  difficult  of  detection,  or  more  un- 
tractable,  than  those  of  man  I  To  this  the  Veterinarian  has  a 
ready  answer,  and  one  to  which  neither  Braun,  Percivall,  nor 
Lawrence  has  omitted  to  give  due  prominency.  The  horse,  they 
tell  us,  is  dumb.  The  symptoms  it  presents,  therefore,  are  mere- 
ly oljectiTe:  it  can  give  no  voice  to  its  sufferiugs,  no  history  of 
its  aiknents.  But  the  period  of  infancy  is,  with  regard  to 
sickness,  the  most  troubled  term  of  man's  existence ;  and  the 
infant  is  dumb  as  the  horse.  Still  we  find,  from  the  compu- 
tations of  Edmonds,  Most*  Farr,  &c.,  that  the  average  mor- 
tality attendant  oa  sickness  in  children,  tukcu  exclusively,  is 
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only  11  per  oent,  or  1  in  0.09  of  the  cases  treated.  And  this 
is  said  of  children  in  hospitals     of  those  treated  in  private 

practice,  the  deaths,  we  are  assured,  are  in  a  considerably 
smaller  proportion.  But  let  ils  even  take  into  account  all 
children  born,  not  one  of  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  has 
esc^ied  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  though  many  have  never 
been  treated  medically.  We  learn  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Registrar-General,  that,  for  eyery  100  births  there  are,  at  an 
average,  15  deaths  within  the  first  year;  or  that  1  in  6.66 
parishes.  Still  we  have  here  a  mortality  greatly  less  than 
that  which  Mr  Percivall  shews  to  have  prevailed  among 
horses.  As  to  other  peculiarities  which  may  bo  pointed  out, 
are  they  not,  many  of  them,  advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
horse  I  Do  not  its  simple  habits,  its  excniptiou  from  all  men- 
tal causes  of  depression  or  excitement,  its  freedom  from  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  or  of  vice»  its  state  of  complete  sub- 
jection, constitnte  a  preciom  gronnd-woric  for  the  operations 
of  the  Veterinarian !  And  if  its  want  of  speech  do  not  per- 
mit it  to  disclose  all  its  feelings,  its  unerring  instinct  enables 
it  to  express  much  that  is  sufficiently  intelligible ;  and  it  has, 
at  least,  nothing  which  it  wilfully  conceals.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
that  inbtinct,  ou  many  points,  may  be  less  in  error  than  intel- 
ligence. 

After  the  preliminary  observations  upon  which  we  have 
offered  these  remarks,  Mr  Percivall  proceeds  to  introduce  his 
readers  to  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
and  of  the  digestive  and  urinary  apparatus.  His  plan,  in 
describing  each  separate  disease,  is  carried  out  in  something 
like  the  following  order.  He  commences  with  the  etymology 
of  the  name,  and  with  a  brief  definition  of  the  seat,  and  pre- 
sumed nature  of  the  affection.  Its  causes,  symptoms,  pro- 
gress, and  terminations  are  next  described,  and  some  remarks 
are  made  on  the  prognosis,  and,  occasionally,  also  on  the  diag- 
nosis from  other  diseases.  Its  pathological  nature  is  then 
more  minutely  einmined,  and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  the 
necessaryinformation  regarding  the  treatment  This,  our  read- 
ers will  observe,  is  methodical  enough ;  but  the  due  sequence 
Is  not  always  very  regularly  observed,  and,  in  the  accounts 
of  some  diseases,  certain  of  the  heads  are  either  wholly  ue- 
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glected,  or  turned  aside  with  a  yery  limited  degree  of  atten* 
tion. 

We  are  sadly  piizzled  with  our  author's  definitions  and 
classitication  ut'  thu  various  diseases  of  tl»e  respiratory  system. 
The  term  catarrh,  is  evidently  used  as  synonymous  with 
coryza,  and  yet  nasal  gleet  is  separately  treated  of.  Cough 
occupies  the  place  of  a  distinct  disease*  though  only  a  symptom 
of  many  varying  pathological  states,  and  evidently  considered 
as  snch  even  by  the  author  himself.  The  sutrject  of  adhesions 
of  the  pleura,  too,  is  introduced  long  after  he  has  closed  the 
consideration  of  pleurisy,  of  which  they  are  an  effect.  But, 
indeed,  it  is  this  kind  of  confasion  which  we  feel  compelled  to 
complain  of  as  pervading  the  whole  work,  and  by  which  its 
value  as  a  book  of  reference  is  greatly  diminished.  The 
author's  style  rather  reminds  us  of  an  after-dinner  chat,  than 
of  the  close  method  of  a  scientific  treatise ;  and  he  is  loose  and 
discursive,  following  a  hint  here,  tfnd  a  surmise  there,  as 
'  chance  may  suggest,  when  he  ought  to  be  precise,  and  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously  and  regularly  by  rational  deduction,  in  the 
way  which  the  proper  treatment  of  his  subject  demands.  Snch 
a  style  is  not  without  its  attractions,  for  it  is  one  which  he 
that  runs  may  read  but  the  severely  logical  manner  of 
D'Arboval,*  writin:]^  on  the  same  subject,  is  more  creditable 
to  science,  and  better  fitted  to  promote  its  advancement. 

We  are  not  willing  to  dwell  upon  mere  verbal  criticism^ 
but  the  emoluments  of  a  vet^inary  surgeon  in  this  ooimtry 
are  now  on  a  sufficiently  liberal  scale,  to  entitie  the  pubUo  to 
expect  from  him  that  correctnesa  of  language  whidi  is  a  sure 
proof  of  his  early  education  having  been  attended  to  with 
proper  cai*e.    Under  this  view  we  can  scarcely  excuse  Mr  P. 

*  The  work  of  Hurtrel  D'Arboval,  certainly  the  best  extanl  uu  A'cteri- 
nary  PuUwlogy,  aSbrda  a  favoiicable  proof  of  the  hjgb  state  of  caltiyation  to 
which  that  sdence  has  been  brought  in  the  French  schools.  Copioos  in  its 
details,  which  are  always  presented  to  as  in  a  well-ordered  series,  sonnd  in 
pathology,  and  jn^oos  as  to  the  mles  of  practice,  we  have  in  it  a  rich  and 
extensive  store  of  the  best  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  art;  embradng  many 
new  and  difHcult  subjects,  such  as  oar  English  writers  have  scarcely,  as  yet, 
ventured  to  deal  witli.  It  was  first  publibhcd  in  1B28,  in  \  vols.  Hvo.  and 
tho  issue  of  ;i  set  ond  edition  cnlar^od  to  six  volumes  has  been  recently  con.- 
plcieU.   A  irausluUon  from  the  later  udiliou  ia  now  publishiiig  in  Ocrmany> 
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fiirsiiehslipftasiuiiig  fir  tkm;  deHruMfy  fir  daim^ 
Uwfy;  elapse  for  lapse;  and  other  petty  inaoearacies.  Of 

greater  importance  are  a  few  contradictions  in  the  statement 
of  simple  facts ;  as  at  page  253,  where  he  tells  us  that  the 
pulse  in  volvulus  is    (/uick  and  small ;  "  and  yet  at  page  25.">, 
speaking  of  the  same  symptom  in  the  same  disease,  we  are 
assured  that  it  is  no/  qmek  but  soft*    This,  to  say  the  lea£t 
of  it,  is  careless,  and  fariaga  doubt  upon  the  author's  precision 
in  other  matlerst  where  he  may  not  be  ao  easily  detected. 
Still  Mr  PerciTall  appeara  to  ua  to  be  a  man  of  acute  obaer* 
yation,  and,  oecaaonaUy.  of  considerable  powera  of  description. 
As  a  proof  of  thb,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  extracting  the 
following  admirable  description  of  tlie  last  stage  of  a  fatal 
cute  of  enteritis.     It  is  a  true  and  impressive  picture,  in 
which  no  detail  is  omitted,  and  in  which  all  are  grouped  by  a 
masterly  hand : — «  The  next  stage  boidevs  on  delirium.   The  eye  ac- 
cuses* wild,  liaggsi4f  vnatftiuml  stare;  the  papil  dilates :  bis  hctdk^s 
and  dreadful  throes  render  approach  to  him  quite  perilous ;  in  short,  he 
has  beconu-  an  ohjcct^  not  only  of  compassion,  but  of  apprchciiijiou,  aiul 
seems  fast  hurrying  to  his  end  ;  wlicn,  all  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  ogonii.- 
in»  torments,  he  stands  quiet,  as  ihoujjh  every  pain  had  left  him,  and  he 
were  goint^  to  recover.    His  breathing-  becomes  tranquilized  ;  his  pulse 
sunk  beyond  all  perception  ;  Iiis  bo<ly  bedewed  with  a  cold  clammy 
sweat ;  lie  is  in  a  tremor  from  head  to  foot,  and  about  the  le^^s  and  ears 
lias  even  a  death-like  feel.    The  mouth  also  feeb  dcedly  chill ;  the  lips 
drop  pendulous ;  and  the  eye  seems  imcoiisclous  of  objects.    In  fiue, 
death,  and  not  leoovery,  ii  at  band.  Mortification  bas  seized  the  inflam- 
ed bowel:  pain  can  no  Imiger  be  Mt  in  that  wbicb^  bnt  a  few  moments 
ago^  was  the  seat  off  cxqoisitt  soMng.  Bhooid  tbe  bone  be  down  at 
Ibis  time,  be  may  still  nustetstieiigftbenoiigb  to  dee.  Again,  at  tbe  bst 
be  becomes  cooTnlsed^  aad^  in  a  few  mora  sbugg^  less  violent  tban  Cbe 
former,  be  expires."  (p.  246). 

The  rules  of  treatment  laid  down  by  Mr  Percivall  are,  in 
general,  jadicioos  ;  and  we  regard  tbis  department  of  bis 
work  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  afibrding  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  that  improvement  in  the  art  which  lias  been  gradu- 
ally taking  place  during  the  currency  of  the  past  century,  and 
especially  towards  its  close.  We  have  now  before  us  a  book  pub- 
lished in  1711 »  and  termed  the  Complete  Horseman  or  Per- 
fect Farrier,  purporting  to  be  chiefly  an  abridgement  of  Solle}  - 
sel's  work,  with  certain  additbnsfrom  <*thebest authors."  This 
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yolmne  contains  some  recommendations  so  extraordmary» 
that  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  little  more  than  a  century 

has  elapsed  since  such  things  were  possible,  and  even  of  or- 
dinary application. — For  a  horse  that  is  harassed  and  lean 
after  a  long  journey"  it  is  prescribed  (p.  81) — *'  If  it  be  a  mare, 
give  her  a  horse,  and  if  she  never  had  a  foal  before,  it  will 
enlarge  her  belly."  For  the  overstretching  "  of  a  sinew,''  we 
have  the  following  wonderful  application  (p.  361) — Take 
blood  from  the  shackle  veins  in  the  postern,  then  flea 'a  very 
fat  puppy  dog,  of  two  months*  old  ;  immediately  after  he  is 
killed,  bruise  his  flesh  and  bones  together;  lay  them  on  a 
cloth,  and  bind  it  close  to  the  sinew  strain  as  warm  as  vou 
can,  having  first  batlied  it  with  brandy,  and  taken  care  to 
throw  away  the  dog's  guts.  Some  prefer  a  fat  cat  used  in 
like  manner/'  In  the  proposed  remedy  for  a  gaunt-bellied 
horse,^  ignorance  and  cruelty  strive  fairly  for  the  masteiy.  "  If 
a  horse*s  belly  shrinks  up  towards  his  flanks,  yon  may  con- 
clude he  is  very  costive,  and  afflicted  with  much  nnnatuml  heat, 
and  will  always  be  very  washy  and  tender,  and  very  unhealthy 
after  hard  labour.  In  order  to  cure;  you  must  know  that 
all  horses  have  two  small  strings,  extending  from  the  cods 
to  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  one  on  each  side.  These  strings 
you  must  break  with  your  fingers,  and  then  anoint  the  place 
every  day  with  fresh  butter  and  the  ointment  Popuieon  mixed 
in  equal  quantities."  But,  in  quoting  such  passages,  let  us, 
in  justice  to  the  Veterinarian,  recoUeot  that  these  were  the 
days,  when  the  regular  physician,  prescribing  for  man,  might 
be  found  slighting,  indeed,  the  efi^ects  of  cranium  humtmioHy 
stereus  anseris  et  pavonis^  and  the  atbum  grttcum^  or  stercut 
cam's  officinale,  as  of  little  value,  though  not  wholly  mistrust- 
ed ;  and  yet  speaking  confidently  of  common  earth-worms  as 
good  in  inflammations  and  tubercles  of  the  lungs,'*  and  of 
stercus  equi  nofi  eastraii  as  of  *^  great  efficacy  in  pleurisies 
while  the  no  less  delicate  Hercus  poreinum  was  praised  as 
"  greatly  detersive  and  diuretic.**  Alas  I  for  the  pride  of 
human  reason  which  could  deceive  itself,  in  our  predecessors, 
urith  such  idle  and  obscene  ftincies.  And  alas !  for  us,  If  we 
do  not  profit  by  their  mistakes,  to  guard  ourselves  from  too 
blind  a  confidence  in  those  doctrines  and  opinions^  which  are, 
even  now,  in  chief  favour  amongst  us. 
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Taking  even  the  present  improved  state  of  veterinary  know- 
ledge in  this  country  as  bur  standard  of  comparison,  we  are 
inclined  to  consider  (notwithstanding  the  somewhat  deprecia- 
tory tone  of  part  of  our  remarks)  that  the  work  of  Mr  Perci- 
Tall  will,  when  oomplotad,  be  found  entitled  to  occupy  a  dis* 
tingtiished  place  as  a  systematic  treatise.  But,  if  wo  form  onr 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  science  hem  what  we  know 
of  its  progress  abroad,  especially  in  Fnuice»  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  assign  it  a  much  lower  portion  in  the  general  litera* 
ture  of  the  art.  If  tliere  be  one  thing  more  certain  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  veterinary  science  is  in  a  more  advanced  state 
in  France  than  in  this  country.  If  l^'ngUmd  be  the  paradise 
of  horses,  it  is  only  so  of  horses  that  are  in  health.  Caligu- 
la's celebrated  charger  Inciiatua  was  scarcdy  more  splendidly 
lodged^  or  more  carefully  watched,  than  are  many  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  racing  and  hunting  stables,  while  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health ;  yet  the  same  animals^  when  attacked  by  dckness, 
are  too  often  left  without  compunction  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
an  ignorant  and,  therefore,  presumptuuiis  groom,  or  to  the  care 
of  a  fiu*rier  frequently  little  better  instructed.  They  "  man- 
age these  things  better"^  with  oiu*  neighbours.  Nearly  thirty 
years  before  the  establishment  of  our  Veterinary  College  in 
London,  that  of  Alfort  was  instituted  in  the  rival  country;  and 
the  same  spirit  which  led  to  its  prior  establishment  has  since 
mamtained  its  unquestionable  superiority.  With  a  greater 
number  of  professors  than  that  attached  to  the  English  Col* 
lege,  a  more  extended  curriculum,  and  more  liberal  assistance 
on  the  part  of  Government,  the  school  at  Alfort,  aided  by 
similar  establishments  at  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  MuntiJcUier,  and 
Toulouse,  has  carefully  educated,  and  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  France,  and  especially  to  its  vast  armies,  a  number 
of  practitioners  of  qualifications  ^«fiera//y  farsupericNTto  those 
of  £ngland.  At  every  chief  town  of  a  department,  or  of  an 
arrandissemeni,  Goyemment  has  sanctioned,  moreover,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  veterinary  practitioner  of  acknowledged  skill,  to 
whom  it  allows  a  salary  from  the  public  funds.  Thus,  in  the 
person  of  this  individual,  there  is  fixed  in  every  district  a  kind 
of  standard  of  knowledge,  as  nearly  as  possiV)le  at  the  highest 
point  which  the  existing  state  of  the  science  admits.    Yet  the 
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remuneration,  in  the  sliape  of  pay,  received  by  the  French 
veterinarian  for  his  superior  attainments,  is  very  far  below 
that  bestowed  upon  the  lower  qualifications  of  the  English 
practitioner.  The  veterinary  surgeon  in  our  cavalry  regL 
ments  has  a  pay  amounting  to  nearly  L.150  sterling  per  an- 
nitm ;  but  the  Tetonnariaii-iii-dufif  of  the  FreodL  Baynl 
Gnaxd  bai  only  L.6O9  and  lus  aasMtaiLt  only  L.42,  until  after 
ten  yeaxB*  eervioe,  when  the  salary  of  the  first  is  increased  to 
L.72,  and  of  the  second  to  L.54.  In  the  regiments  of  the  Ime, 
tlie  chief  has  only  L.48  yearly,  and  the  allowance  of  his  as- 
sistant is  also  lower  in  proportion.  Taking  into  account  the 
rates  of  j>ay  of  the  regular  medical  officer  in  our  army,  we 
consider  that  the  remuneration  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  is 
amply  sufficient ;  but  the  pay  in  the  French  service  appears 
to  us  to  be  mean  and  inadequate,  though  m  have  reason  to 
know  that  the  parties  receiving  it  are  generally  contented 
with  its  amount. 

We  understand  that  the  veterinarians  of  England  have 
lately  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  praying  that  they 
may  be  invested,  as  a  body,  with  regular  collegiate  powers, 
similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
of  Surgeons  ;  including  authority  to  grant  diplomas,  without 
that  foreign  interference  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
subjeefeed.  Should  Government  see  reason  to  grant  this  re- 
quest, we  trust  that  the  new  charter  will  be  accompanied  by 
other  amagements  of  a  still  more  extensive  description ;  such 
as  will  prove  that  our  rulers  are  duly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  a  science,  some  of  the  leading  tendencies  of  which  we  have 
faintlv  indicated  at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks.  In 
addition  to  the  College  now  established  in  London,  we  would 
wish  to  see  others,  each  with  its  full  complement  of  teachers, 
located  in  the  cities  of  York,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh.  Of  the 
very  able  Professor  already  pkeed  in  the  Scottish  ciq>ital,  un- 
der the  judicious  patronage  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural ' 
Society,  we  have  no  wish  to  speak  in  any  other  than  those  terms 
of  respect  to  which  we  believe  liini  to  be  entitled  :  but  wo  are 
confident  that  he  will  not  be  the  last  to  concur  with  us  in 
stating,  that  one  Professor  cannot  constitute  a  College,  any 
more  than  one  swallow  can  make  a  summer ;  and  that  he  will 
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be  eager  to  amune  saoh  worthy  ooUeagaes  in  his  ardaont  and 

complicated  duties  as  may  be  presented  to  him  through  the 
iniluencc  of  more  enlarged  views  of  the  public  interest  on  this 
head  than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  entertained  by  the 
government  of  our  country.  To  none  of  these  veterinary 
schools  should  there  be  appointed  fewer  than  iive  teachers  or 
professoTB,  duly  provided  with  all  the  acceflsonea  of  lecture* 
rooms,  moseoms,  hospitals,  laboratoriesy  forges,  &c. ;  and  in 
no  case  should  a  shorter  curricolom  than  four  years  be  ad- 
mitted as  qualifying  the  student  to  present  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  diploma.  We  believe  that  tlie  expense  of  such 
institutions  would  be  saved  to  the  country  in  a  few  years,  by 
the  additional  period  of  efficiency  which  they  wouUl  prove  the 
means  of  securing  to  the  horses  of  our  cavalry  alone,  through 
the  influence  of  improved  methods  of  treatment.  At  least  we 
learn  from  the  returns  of  the  French  army*  that  something  of 
this  kind  has  oooonred  amongst  our  neighbours. 

We  have  left  ouiselves  little  space  for  any  ocmsideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  other  publications,  the  titles  of  which  we  hare 
placed  at  tlie  head  of  thcbc  remarks.  The  treatise  by  Profes- 
sor Dick  was  originally  published  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  where  it  was  of  coui*se  required  of  him  that  he  should 
confine  himself  to  somewhat  narrow  limits.  It  presents,  how- 
ever, a  concise  and  judicious  epitome  of  the  leading  principles 
of  the  art,  and  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage  by 
those  wlio  aim  only  at  a  general  knowledge,  without  dipping 
minutely  into  details. 

The  work  of  Braun  takes  a  much  more  extensive  range.  It 
is  a  ^■uh^me  of  upwards  of  700  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  with 
double  columns  ;  and  presents  a  mass  of  minute  and  valuable 
information  on  every  department  of  veterinary  science.  His 
aim  has  l)een,  as  we  learn  from  the  copious  title,  to  adapt  it 
as  well  to  the  general  us  to  the  professional  reader,  and  to 
render  it  fitted  *^  for  ready  consultation,  and  aoeurate  instruc- 
tion, as  to  the  best  means  of  maintaining  the  health  and  se- 
curing the  longevity  of  domestic  animals,  and  of  warding  off, 
alleviating,  or  effectually  curing,  their  diseases.*'  We  haTe 
read  a  great  part  ot  it  with  considerable  attention,  and  have 
been  gratified  by  finding  its  details  generally  ample,  accurate, 
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and  interesting.  Its  oomprehensiyeness  is  truly  German ;  and 
we  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  subject  con- 
nected with  the  yeterinary  art,  or  its  allied  sciences,  on  wbidi 

it  does  not  afford  a  certain  amount  of  information.  A  materia 
medica  somewhat  loaded  with  heterogeneous,  and  often  com- 
paratively inert,  substances,  is  the  only  portion  of  its  varied 
contents  to  which  wc  feel  inclined  to  oft'cr  any  special  objec- 
tion. 


THE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  SINCLAIR. 

By  CcTHBSBT  W.  JoHXtoK,  Esq.,  F.B«8»,  Corrosponding  IfeBolwr  of  the 
Agricoltnml  Society  of  Koningibeig,  the  Hoiticnltoml  Society  of  Maty- 
land,  &c. 

The  exertions  made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  soon  after 
its  formation,  to  induce  men  of  science  to  turn  their  attention 
to  agriculture,  were  speedily  producttye  of  adyantage  in  many 
respects  to  the  farmers  of  our  island.   These  efforts,  we  haye 

ah  eiidy  seen,  produced  the  "  Elements  of  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry"' by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  And  when  that  great  che- 
mist was  concluding  his  vahiable  volume,  he  anxiously  drew 
the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  labours  of  George  Sinclair 
upon  the  grasses  of  England,  which  forms  the  A  uluable  appen- 
dix to  Davy'*s  work,  observing  yery  truly,  that  these  experi- 
ments»  conducted  with  much  address  and  intelligence  by  Mr 
Sinclair,  stamped  a  yalue  upon  eyon  the  Elements  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry.**  This  appendix  contained  the  results  of 
a  sQvics  of  valuable  experimental  researches  long  carried  on  in 
the  grass- j^arden  at  Wobnrn,  upon  the  produce,  chemical  pro- 
perties, and  the  soils  on  which  they  best  grew,  of  almost  all 
the  indigenous  and  other  grasses  of  Britain.  The  celebrated 
grass-gnrden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  which  was  formed  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford,  is  described  in  a  recent  communication  to. 
me  from  Mr  Anderson  of  Oakley,  as  being  rather  more  than 
an  acre  in  extent ;  all  the  different  kinds  of  grasses  which 
Sinclair  cultivated,  it  appears,  yet  remain  as  they  did  in  his 
time ;  they  are  still  kept  clean,  but  the  seeds  are  not  now 
gathered  separately  as  they  were,  when  he  had  the  care  of 
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them.  *i  The  famien  do  iiot»  in  general,"  adds  Mr  Anderson, 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  grass-seed  that  is  required  to 
lay  down  land  for  permanent  pasture,  they  are  too  apt  eren 
now  to  think  that  a  mixture  of  red  and  white  doyer  with  rye* 

grass  quite  sufficient.'" 

TUl'  results  of  those  inquiries  of  Sinclair  gradually  accumu- 
latLHl,  were  subiuitted  to  the  public  in  several  detached  forms, 
and  finally  constituted  the  groundwork  of  the  elaborate  and 
invaluable  iiortus  Grainineus  Woburnensis.  This  noble  field 
of  research,  upon  which  George  Sinclair,  under  the  direction 
of  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  so  long  and  so  successfully  em- 
ployed, was  one  that  had  remained,  until  Sinclair  commenced 
his  investigations,  almost  entirely  unexplored.  But  few  grasses 
were,  previous  to  his  time,  separately  cultivated  for  their  seeds. 
When  the  farmer  of  the  last  century  proposed  to  lay  down 
any  of  his  land  for  permanent  pasturage,  the  rudest  mode  was 
commonly  adopted  to  procure  the  necessary  seeds.  The  mere 
sweepings  of  hay-lofts  were  generally  used  for  this  purpose. 
Not  the  slightest  consideration  was  bestowed  upon  the  quality 
of  the  hay  from  whence  those  seeds  had  escaped-^no  one  asked 
the  nature  of  the  land  on  which  that  hay  grew.  The  seeds  of 
the  grasses,  therefore,  which  naturally  tenanted  a  day  soil, 
were  often  sown  upon  a  sand  or  a  chalk,  or  vice  versa — ^thbse 
from  the  sand  or  the  chalk  were  spread  over  soils  on  which, 
from  their  habits  and  cliemieal  composition,  they  could  not 
possibly  Huiuish  Professor  Martyn,  indeed,  had  before  this 
time  well  described  the  general  state  of  the  limited  knowledge 
of  the  farmei^  of  his  days  with  regard  to  the  grasses,  when  he 
observed  {Letters  on  Botany^  xiii),  "  Grass  vulgarly  forma  one 
•iogle  idea,  and  a  liusbandoian^  wlicn  lie  is  looking'  over  Ids  encloflfore^ 
does  not  dream  that  there  are  iipwarib  of  three  hundred  species  of  grass, 
of  whicli  thirty  or  forty  may  bo  ut  i)ref:ent  under  Ins  eye ;  tlu*v  have 
scarcely  had  a  nanu-  besides  the  general  one  until  within  thc^i-  twenty 
years,  and  the  few  particular  names  which  have  been  cfiven  to  thcni  are 
far  from  having  obtained  general  use,  so  that  we  nuay  fairly  assert,  that 
tlic  knowledge  of  this  most  common  and  useful  tribe  of  plants  is  yet  in 
its  infancy."  Neither  would  many  farmei"s,  even  in  our  presfhl 
advanced  stage  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  grasses,  readily 
suspect  that  the  plants  of  the  grasses  tenanting  our  rich.'st 
meadows  were  so  numerous  tfs  they  are  really  found  to 
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Upon  a  careful  examination.  Siuclair  examined  a  square  foot 
of  the  turf  firom  various  pastarea,  and  obtained  the  following 
remdta— ir4^lM»  H^«6.>  244 


From  a  xicU  pasture  at  Eudsbigb,  in  Devon- 
shire,   

From  a  rich  pesiore  new  Croft  Church,  Lin- 
colnshire,   

From  an  ancient  pasture  at  Wobnm, 

From  a  two-year  old  lay  of  White  Clorer  and 
Kye  grass,  ...... 

From  nr.now-leavcd  Mcadow-Grass^  JWilf^^M- 
tifvU-T,  of  six  years'  stinding,  at  Wobem,  . 

From  MoaJow  Foxtail- Grass, 

From  Rye- Grass,  

Vvm  WUu  Meadow,  well  managed,  . 


Total  Xum- 
hcrof  PlftuU. 


Distinct 
Species. 


1000 

1090 
910 
470 

192 

80 
75 
1798 


20 


12 


ih'om  these  experiments  Sinclair  drew  this  important  con- 
clusion, "  that  the  smaller  the  number  of  ditferent  species  of 
grasses  that  are  combined  together  in  a  pasture,  the  greater  is 
tlie  deficiency  of  plants  on  any  given  space  of  the  land." 

Of  George  Sinclair,  whose  works  I  propose  to  examine  in 
this  enay,  I  regret  to  have,  after  no  inconsiderahle  htbonr,  so 
few  partieiilani  to  eommnnieate. 

^  Ahnost  all  that  I  know  of  lum  is  deriyed  from  his  corre- 
^ondence  and  his  works.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
was,  I  hefieve,  originally  in  the  service  of  the  Gordon  family, 

from  wliom,  upon  the  marriage  of  Lady  Gordon  with  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford,  he  came  to  Woburn.  He  had  long  (seven- 
teen years)  the  care  of  the  gai'dens  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and 
afterwards  was  in  partnership  with  Messrs  Cormack  and  Sons 
of  New  Cross,  near  London,  as  nursery  and  seedsman.  He 
died  in  1836,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
hurled  in  the  Church  of  St  Paul's,  at  Deptfbrd.  I  have  heard 
him  described  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  as  a  mild 
and  honourable  man,  anzions  to  commimieate  knowledge,  and 
neat  and  accurate  in  all  his  attempts. 

His  great  work  is  the  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburn ensis.  the 
first  edition  of  which,  in  large  foho,  181(3,  was  illustrated  by 
real  dried  specimens  of  the  grasses  it  describes.  I  have  not 
seen  more  than  one  copy  of  this  scarce  edition.   It  was  re- 
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printed  in  royal  ootavo,  with  eokmred  sketches  the  (grasses, 
in  1838  and  1820,  and  condensed  editions  hare  been  puUisbed 
in  oetavo  in  1889  and  1841«  He  also  edited  a  fragment  of  a 
worii  iqpon  the  Weeds  of  Agriculture,  by  the  late  Benjamin 
Holdich,  and  enriched  several  of  the  periodicals  of  his  day  by 
his  communications. 

In  the  preface  to  his  chief  work,  the  Hortiis  Graminens' 
Wobumcnsis,  he  alludes  to  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
the  common  grasses.  The  first  mention  that  he  had  discovered 
of  the  common  ray-grass  by  an  English  author,  appears  to  be 
by  J.  Worlidge,  irfaot  in  1681,  thvs  desetibes  it  in  his Myalery 
of  Hoibaadry  dlseovmd  and  laid  open  i"— ^'  Ray-grass,  by 
which  they  improre  any  cold,  sonr  day,  weeping  lands,  fbi^ 
which  it  is  best,  but  good  also  for  drier  upland  grounds,  espe- 
cially stony,  light,  or  sandy  lands,  which  i.s  unlit  for  sainfoin, 
hath  the  precedence  of  all  other  grasses  ;  these  are  sainfoin, 
lucern,  clover,  tares,  spiirrey,  and  trefoil which  include  all 
the  plants  he  mentions  as  grasses.  The  account  of  ray-grass 
thnsconclades : — **  Four  acres  of  this  grass  hath  yielded  twenty 
quarters  of  seed,  and  fourteen  load  of  fodder,  besides  the 
spring  and  antnmn^  whereon  six  or  eight  cattle  nsnally  graied.^ 

There  is  no  aeooiAt  of  any  other  species  of  perennial  grass 
being  eoHitated  tiB  aboot  lorty  years  sinee,  when  meadow 
caf  s-tail  was  partially  recommended  for  cultivation  ;  and  more 
lately,  the  culture  of  coek's-foot  has  been  considerably  extend- 
ed, so  as,  in  some  districts,  to  supersede  the  use  of  ryegrass. 
"  Thus,  out  of  216  distinct  species  of  grasses,"  adds  Sinclair,  which 
are  capable  of  bein^  cultivated  in  this  climate  (many  of  which  differ  in 
value  from  each  other,  as  much  us  wheat  does  from  pilcorn),  two  only 
have  been  cttltivated  separately  to  any  extent.  The  cause  of  so  much 
delay  in  the  advancement  of  hnpfovement  in  (Ut  ImpofCant  bnnch  ef 
the  fiunner's  ark  may  appear  extraoidinaiy,  bat  fhero  have  been  serious 
diflBcolties  in  the  way." 

In  the  origins]  copy  of  this  valnable  work,  the  catalogue 
contained  upwards  of  320  species  of  grasses,  but  in  the  second, 
which  is  the  edition  I  have  used  for  this  paper,  the  proper 
grasses  enumerated  amount  to  above  1500. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  five  sections.  The  first  division 
contains,  amongst  a  mass  of  other  valuable  materials,  an  ac- 
count of  the  mode  in  which  the  experiments  were  coadacted 
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at  Woburn — of  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  graases— of  tiiefloUs 

employed  in  the  experiments — of  those  best  adapted  for  tlie 
gro\N  th  of  the  superior  pasture-grasses — of  the  means  of  im- 
proving inferior  lands  for  the  growth  of  the  most  valuable 
grasses,  &e. 

The  mode  of  experimentalizing  at  Woburn  is  thus  described : 
— "  An  extensive  collection  of  the  seeds  and  plants  of  the  natural  grasses 
having  been  formed  in  the  g^ardcn  at  Woburn  Abbey,  preparations  were 
made  for  their  culture  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  obtain  a  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory knowledge,  founded  on  facts,  of  the  various  properties,  habits,  and 
comparative  value  of  each  distinct  species  and  Tarietj.  Spaces  of  ground, 
each  containinor  foursquare  feet,  were  enclosed  by  boards  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  there  was  no  lateral  communication  between  the  earth  enclosed 

the  boards  and  tliat  of  the  garden ;  the  soil  was  lemOTed  in  diete  en* 
olosurcsj  and  new  soils  tnpplied,  or  mixttues  of  soils  were  made  in  them, 
to  fUniish  as  fu  as  possible  to  the  diflTeicnt  grasses  those  soils  which  seem 
most  &voiin.ble  to  their  growth,  a  few  ▼avieties  bebg  adopted  for  the 
pnipose  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  di0brent  soils  on  the  same  plant. 
The  nature -of  these  soils  was  accumtely  ascertained  by  analysis.  Up- 
wards of  200  species  and  varieties  of  grass,  were  planted  or  sown  at  the 
proper  seasons ;  the  difierent  spedes  were  cut  at  certain  stages  of  thew 
growth,  and  the  weight  carefully  ascertained  j  the  particular  seasons  at 
which  the  different  species  attained  to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection 
were  attentively  observed,  as  likewise  the  time  of  flowering,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  perfecting  the  seed.  Their  comparative  value,  therefore,  in  regard 
to  proiluce.  and  the  particular  seasons  at  which  it  was  in  perfection,  with 
the  kinds  of  soil  most  favourable  to  their  growtli,  and  the  peculiar  habits 
of  the  difierent  species,  were  by  these  means  satiNfactorily  ascertained." 

Tlie  next  important  question,  that  of  the  nutritive  matters 
contained  in  each  variety  of  grass,  was  next  to  be  ascertained, 
and  this  was  successfully  determined  chemically  by  a  process 
suggested  to  him  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  results  which,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  agree  yery  closely  with  the  grazier's 
experience.  And  during  these  extended  experiment^,  which 
are  much  too  copious  to  give  in  ibis  journal,  Sinclair  noted  a 
variety  of  facts  highly  interesting  to  the  keeper  of  live  stock  : 
"  I  have  found/  he  obaems, "  that  some  linseed  cakes  aie  much  mote 
nutritive  than  others.  I  have  fbund  tbeoi  to  vary  from  07  to  182  grabs 
In  every  480  grains  of  cake*  Those  cakes  vrhich  had  the  brightest  texture 
when  newly  broken,  afforded  the  most  nutritiTe  matter.  The  common 
ficld-tumips  also  differ  in  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  they  aflEbid, 
'which  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  roots,  or  aeeordiqg  as  their  tex- 
ture is  solid  or  f^j^ongy.  The  largest  roots  contain  proportionally  the  least 
quantity  of  nutriitve  matter,  and  tlie  middic>sized  the  greatest.  These 
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arc  minute  circumstances  in  experiment.*;  on  a  small  extent,  but  when  con- 
ducted on  a  larije  scale,  they  become  objects  of  magnitude." 

These  researches  into  the  nutritive  matters  of  different 
plants  were  extended,  and  supported  by  an  examination,  not 
only  of  the  food  on  which  the  animal  snbsisted,  but  by  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  insoluble  and  other  matters  it  voided. 
Thus,  he  ibond  that  1920  grains  of  the  yellow  Scotch  turnip 
on  which  sheep  were  feeding  afiMled  85  grains  of  nutritive 
matter,  which  was  composed  of  mncila^e,  3  grains ;  saccharine 
matter,  73  grains  ;  bitter  extrfictive  and  saline  matters,  3 
grains.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  dung  of  the  sheep  >vhicli 
fed  upon  these  yellow  turnips,  it  was  ascertained  that  1920 
grains  afforded  85  of  soluble  matter,  which  consisted  of  ani- 
mal mucQS  and  mucilage,  3  grains ;  bitter  extractive  and  saline 
matters,  14  grains. 

It  early  attracted  the  attention  of  Sinclair  that  one  great  cause 
of  the  continued  supply  of  feed,  furnished  by  the  rich  meadow- 
lands  of  England,  arises  in  a  great  measure  fVom  the  variety 
of  successive  grasses,  all  of  different  habits,  with  which  they 
are  tenanted.  He  gives,  therefore,  at  p.  32,  a  valuable  Table 
of  the  periods  at  which  the  different  species  ripen  their  seeds, 
extending  from  the  Foa  annua,  or  annual  meadow-grass, 
which  begins  to  ripen  its  seeds  about  the  10th  of  April,  to  the 
Triticum  rigidum  or  stiff  wheat-grass,  which  does  not  perfect 
its  seeds  until  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  October. 
From  this  Table,  he  shews  that  the  essential  grasses  ripen 
their  seeds  at  three  different  periods  of  the  year,  forming  three 
divisions  or  groups,  the  first  or  earliest  species  perfecting  their 
seed  about  the  end  of  June,  the  second  about  the  end  of  July, 
and  the  third  about  the  first  and  second  week  in  September. 
Another  great  advantage  of  mixing  together  different  varieties 
of  the  grasses  in  the  same  land,  is  most  probably  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  different  nature  of  the  excretions  which 
they  deposit  in  the  soil,  which  excretory  matters  have  been 
proved  in  some  plants  to  be  peculiarly  grateful  to  those  of  a 
different  species,  and  to  promote  their  growth,  although  dis- 
tasteful to  those  of  the  same  kind.  Sinclair  seemed  to  have 
noticed  this  dfect  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
quiring into  the  cause.  For  when  inquiring  into  the  best  modes 
of  procuring  a  supj)ly  of  the  4iffereut  grass  seeds,  he  remarks,  • 
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— The  unconquerable  propensity  of  almost  every  speeies  of 
the  valuable  grasses  to  combine  and  grow  in  company  with 
others,  renders  every  attempt  to  cultivate  them  singly  for  any 
length  of  time  impracticable,  without,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
ourring  iooiiaiderable  expense  in  weeding,  separate  reaping, 
haryestmg,  and  winnowing.*'  And  where,  at  p.  Id2»  he  is  de- 
scribmg  the  Avem  Jhveweefii,  or  yellow  oat-gra88,he  remarks, — 
**  This  is  one  of  those  grasses  whleh  neyer  thrives  when  culti- 
Yated  by  itself.  It  requires  to  be  oombined  with  other  grasses 
to  secure  its  continuance  in  the  soil,  and  to  obtain  its  produce 
in  perfection.  It  thrives  best  when  combined  with  the  mea- 
dow barley,  crested  dogVtail,  and  the  sweet-scented  vernal 
grass."  He  notices,  at  p.  39,  a  very  ingenious  mode  for  pro- 
curing the  seeds  of  the  Down  grasses,  or  of  those  peculiarly 
adapted  for  elevated  dry  soils,  a  plan  originally  suggested  by 
Mr  Blakie.  It  consists  in  merely  ienoing  off  a  portion  of 
these  pastures  fbr  seed,  and  mowing  them  at  three  or  ft>ur 
different  periods  of  the  year,  by  this  means,  the  seed  is  secured 
of  the  different  grasses  which  ripen  their  seeds  at  several 
periods  of  the  year,  and,  in  consequence,  when  these  mixed 
seeds  are  sown  on  similar  lands,  a  turf  is  produced  much  more 
nearly  resembling  the  natural  Down  land  than  could  i)Ossibly 
.  be  procured  by  sowing  the  seeds  procured  from  only  one 
mowing.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  after  explaining 
that  the  most  productive  old  pasture  lands,  under  very  dtfife* 
rent  management,  still  produce  the  same  grasses,— dry  ele- 
vated soils,  a  different  class  of  grasses  of  inferior  merits, — and 
wet  and  peat  soils,  a  still  different  variety  of  the  grasses,  he 
concludes  that  the  merits  of  the  diffbrent  grasses  natural  to 
such  situations,  will  be  much  more  reailily  seen  if  every  species 
is  considered  under  its  own  particular  soil,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  which  are  naturally  combined  with  it.  And, 
in  furtherance  of  this  arrangt  mcnt,  lie  proceeds,  in  section  2, 
to  examine  the  grasses  and  other  plants  which  constitute  the 
produce  of  the  ridiest  natural  pastures.  The  grasses  and  oUier 
plants  If hich  compose  the  turf  of  die  richest  natural  pastures, 
are  abont  twenty-^  in  number ;  and  eadi  month,  except 
those  of  winter,  is  the  peculiar  season  of  luxuriance  ibr  one 
or  more  of  these  grasses  ;  and  hence,  says  Sinelair,  proceeds 
the  coustaiU  supply  of  rich  ^succulent  herbage  throughout  the 
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season,  a  circumstance  which  seldom  or  never  occurs  in  arti- 
ficial pastures,. where  the  herbage  consists  of  two  or  three 
plants  only.  If  the  best  natural  pastnres  are  examined  with 
care,  during  various  periods  of  the  seaaoo,  the  produce  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  the  following  plants,  which  afford  the 
principal  grass  of  the  spring,  and  a  portion  of  the  summer 
produce,  vis.  meadowfoxtail,  round  coek*8-foot,  meadow  fescue, 
meadow  cat's-tail,  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  tall  oat-like  soft 
grass,  creeping  vetch,  rye-grass,  field  brome- grass,  annual 
meadow  or  Suffolk  grass,  and  the  meadow  oat-grass.  Those 
grasses  which  yield  the  herbage  of  summer  and  autumn,  are 
the  yellow  oat-grass,  meadow  barley,  crested  dpg's-tail,  hard  * 
fescue,  rough-stalked  meadow-grass,  smooth-stalked  meadow- 
grassy  woolly  soft  grass,  perennial  red  doyer,  white  or  Dutch 
dorer,  yellow  vetch  or  meadow-latfayros,  and  the  smooth 
fescue.  While  those  whose  produce  is  the  most  abundant  in  au- 
tumn, are  the  yarrow,  creeping  bent  or  florin,  the  marsh  bent 
grass,  and  the  creeping  wheat-grass  or  couch.  Tlie  difficulty 
with  which  a  rich  old  pasture,  when  once  ploughed  up,  is  re- 
stored to  its  former  state,  was  a  fact  too  interesting  to  escape 
the  attention  of  Sinclair.  He  examined  the  question  in  several 
ways ;  first,  he  noted  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  grasses 
whidi  compote  the  turf  of  these  rich  meads,  and  then  he  re- 

marksy— Gisssesj  like  all  oflier  vegetables,  possess  a  peculiar  life  in 
-which  various  periods  may  be  dlslittctly  mariced.  Some  spedes  of  gnss 
aie  aiinna]*  or  airive  at  peifeotioa  ia  one  year,  and  fhen  die  away,  as  dif- 
ferent species  of  brome-i^nss,  foxtan-giass>  rye-grass,  oat-grass,  Ac. 
Other  species,  in  two  or  three  years^  attain  to  that  degree  of  perfection, 
which  they  never  exceed,  as  perennial  rye-grass,  rough-meadow-grass, 
meadow  catVtail  grass,  tall  oat-like  soft  gnss,  ronnd  cock's-foot  gras?, 
&c. ;  and  there  are  but  few  grasses  that  require  more  than  three  years  to 
bring  them  to  that  state  of  produetivcness  which  they  never  exceed ; 
meadow  fescue,  meadow  foxtail,  meadow  barley,  smooth  mc  adow-f^rrass, 
and  meadow  oat-grass,  arc  of  tliis  number.  Tliese  facts,  lie  adds,  ob- 
tained from  the  results  of  experiments  and  attentive  observation,  made  on 
tlicse  grasses  when  cultivated  singly,  and  also  when  combined  with 
others,  as  in  their  natural  places  of  growth,  oflfer  sufficient  proofs  to  decide 
that  it  is  not  to  the  great  length  of  time  they  require  to  arrive  at  petfee* 
tion,  that  the  want  of  success  in  attempts  to  fsaew  rich  pastmes  is  te  be 
imputed." 

The  next  suggestion  which  oeearred  to  Sinclair,  on  this 
important  question,  was,  whether,  by  a  eoorseof  cropping,  the 
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soil  of  sach  a  pasture  was  clu'iiiically  altered  in  ooinpo.sition, 
and  this  he  proceeded  to  examine  cxperinRntally  with  his 
usual  neatness  and  patience.  "  The  results  of  one  of  these  cxpt  ri- 
ments,"  he  modestly  remarks,  "  I  may  be  permitted  to  detail.  A  space 
of  two  square  yards  of  rich  ancient  pasture  laud  was  dug  to  the  depth  of 
the  surface  soil,  Nvliich  was  eight  inches,  and  removed  to  a  place  more 
convenient  for  making  tlic  cxpcruncnt,  but  placed  on  a  subsoil  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  on  which  it  was  before  incumbent.  Three  inches 
txom  the  bottom  of  the  mass  were  first  placed  OD  llie  lubsoU,  and  the 
tuif  was  Uien  fvrened  on  this  to  the  depth  of  fire  inohee;  this  node  was 
adopted  to  plaee  the  ground  under  cneamstanees  as  similar  as  possible  to 
that  of  ploughing  it  five  inohes  deep  in  the  nsaal  manner  of  bieaking  up 
pasture  land.  400 giains  of  this  soi^  fiteed  from  moistoie^  and  the  plants 
of  grass^  weie  fnmd  to  contain— 

Grt. 


Calcareous  and  silieeous  sand,   102 

Deeomposiqg  vegetable  matter,   5S 

Carbooate  of  Bme  (chalk),    160 

Silica^  or  earth  of  flint,  .    60 

Alumina,  or  pure  earth  of  clajTi  .....  S6 

Oxide  of  iron,                                                     .  4 

Soluble  T^taUe  matter^  and  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  4 


"  The  soil  was  then  cropped  Ibr  five  seasons  alternately  with  Ut,  oats, 
2d,  potatoes,  Stf,  wheat,  4A,  carrots,  bth,  wheat,  and  to  the  end  that  it 
might  suffer,  as  much  as  could  possibly  happen,  under  ordinaiy  ciroum- 

stances,  by  an  impoverishing  or  injudicious  rotation  of  annual  crops. 
Every  trace  of  the  turf  was  by  this  time  entirely  lost  in  the  gencnd  luass 
of  the  soil,  which  was  again  examined  to  ascertain  the  change  it  had  un- 
dergone by  these  crops.  Its  analysis  gave  the  following  Msults  from  400 


grains:— 

Grt. 

Calcareous  and  siliceous  sand,   100 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter,   48 

Garbonateof  limfl^   159 

Silica,   57 

Alumina,       •«..••...  26 

Oxide  of  iron,   5 

Soluble  vegetable  and  saline  matter,      ....  3 


"  This  analysis  shews  that  vwy  little  if  any  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  constitution  of  the  soil,  in  respect  of  its  earthy  ingredieuts,  but  a 
veiy  consldeiable  dimhintion  of  its  oiganic  matteis  had  occurred,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  considered  how  great  an  addition  had  been  made  to 
the  original  proportion  it  contained  of  this  portion  of  the  land,  by  the 
turf  which  was  incoipomted  with  the  soiL"  This  expcrimeBt  was 
tlien  extended  by  dressing  the  land  thus  impoTerished  of  its 
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organic  matters,  with  a  copious  supply  of  decomposing  spit 
manure,  and  sowing  it  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  grass  seeds. 
A  turf  was  speedily  formed,  and  the  produce  exceeded  that  of 
the  old  turf  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  eight ;  and 
hence,  the  cultivator  will  be  disposed,  I  think,  yery  readily  to 
agree  with  Sinclair  in  his  condnsiony  that  a  five  years*  course 
of  the  more  impoyerishing  annual  crops,  may  be  taken  from 
land  of  the  nature  before  described,  without  unfittug  it  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  superior  natural  grasses." 

At  p.  134,  Sinclair  commences  that  extensive  examination 
of  the  grasses  which  composes  the  greater  portion  of  his  in- 
valuable volume.  A  description  of  a  single  grass,  the  An 
tkoxanAum  cderatumr.  or  Sweet-scented  Vernal  grass,  will 
give  those  unacquainted  with  the  work,  an  idea  of  the  labo- 
rious nature  of  his  experiments.  He  says^ —  The  pfoduee  per 
aeie  of  heriMge,  frmn  a  brown  sandy  loam  widi  manun,  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  if— 

Ibf. 

Thepfodnceperacie  ofgtaas,  3488  0  0 

Do.        do.       nutritive  matter,  8S  6  0 

At  the  time  of  flowering. 
Hie  prodaee  per  acie  of  graaa  is    .      .      .      7827   3  0 
Do.        do.        when  dry,        .      •      2103  0  14 

Loss  by  drying,   6723  10  2 

Nutritive  matter^   122  14  12 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe. 
The  produce  per  acre  of  grass  is      .      .      .      6125  10  0 
Do.  do.  when  dry,        .       .       1837  11  0 

Loss  per  acre  by  drying,        ....      4^7  16  0 
Produce  per  acre  of  uutritlTc  matter,      .      •       811    1  1 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by 
taking  the  eiop  while  the  giaas  la  fai  flower,  ez- 
oeediagonehalfofit8valae,i8    •  .       188 12  ff 

"  The  proportional  value  whieh  the  gram,  at  the'thne  the  seed  is  ripe, 
bean  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  18  to  4.  The  piodnee  of  the 
latter-math  is^ 

lbs. 

Of  grasj?  per  acre,  C806    4  0 

Containing  of  nutritive  matter,        .       .       .        239    4  8 
"  The  proportional  value  which  the  'grass  of  the  latter-math  bears  to 
that  of  the  seed  crop,  is  nearly  as  13  to  U,  and  the  proportional  value  or 
nourishment  contained  in  the  auturaa  grass,  exceeds  that  of  the  first 
grass  of  the  spring,  as  9  to  7." 

It  is  very  probable,  from  some  observations  of  SineUir,  that 
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the  nutritive  matter  of  the  same  grass,  grown  on  different  soils, 
varies  much  more  considerably  than  is  commonly  bupposed,  and 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  increased  amount  of  the  nutri- 
ment compensates  in  a  great  measure  for  the  smallness  of  the 
bulk  of  grass  produced.  In  some  experiments  upon  the  Hol^ 
cu$  aveiMceuif  or  tall. oat-like  soft  grass,  he  found  that  its  pro- 
duce on  equal  spaces  of  different  soils,  from  the  time  it  was 
sown  April  23, 1813,  till  the  period  it  was  cut  July  10, 1813, 
being  less  than  three  mimths,  was  as  follows 

On. 

From  a  rich  clayey  loM^  26  or  64  dr.,  wbicb  afforded  of  nu- 
tritive matter,  .  .  .  .  TH 

From  •  daycj  loam>  23  or  64  dr.,  affording  of  nutritive  matter^  84 

From  n  rich  black  siliceous  laody  aoil.  Id  or  64  dr.,  which  jield- 
ed  of  nutritive  matter,    ....  83 

From  a  poor  siliceous  sandy  soil,  10  or     dr.,  affording  of  uutri- 
tivc  inatlor,  .  ,  .  .  RO 

From  a  heath  soil,  8  or  G4  dr.,  yielding  of  nutritive  matters,  83 
This  groat  difTerencc  in  the  (jtiantity  of  nutritive  matter 
afibrdcd  hy  the  produce  of  these  difVercnt  soils,  Sinclair  thought 
arose  entirely  from  the  proportion  of  culms  conttuncd  in  the 
difiertot  crops,  that  from  the  rich  black  siliceous  soil,  for  in- 
stance, containing  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  flowering 
culms,  and  that  of  the  rich  clayey  loam  the  least 

In  judging,  too,  of  the  nntrittye  properties  of  any  particular 
grass,  it  Is  very  desirable,  as  Sinclair  first  pointed  out,  that 
the  produce  of  the  whole  season  should  be  ascertained,  and 
not  merely  one  particular  crop.  In  this  way  he  found  the 
entire  produce  of  the  fiorin,  or  larger  creeping  bent,  afforded, 
for  the  whole  season,  per  acre,  of  nutritive  matter.  1435  lis. ; 
the  cock 's-foot  grass,  1728  lbs. ;  the  meadow  fescue  grass,  1719 
lbs. ;  and  the  meadow  foxtail  grass,  1216  lbs. 

After  haTiqg*  through  231  pages,  laboured  bard  to  exf^ain 
to  the  htmwr  the  habits  and  qualities  of  the  grasses  eommoa- 
ly  found  in  the  ridiest  natural  pastures,  and  after  having  ac- 
companied his  descriptions  with  numerous  coloured  etchings, 
he  thus  sums  up  his  accurate  and  copious  details : — 

"  The  (rmsseft  and  other  plauts  that  have  now  been  submitted  to  the 
better  j lid  >);uieDk  of  the  reader^  compiehend  all  the  grasses  and  plants 
which  the  aathor  could  ever  find  ia  the  hoig  of  the  ticbssi  natnral  pas- 
tures, althoqgh  examiaed,  at  least,  every  month  of  the  yean  Sooie  other 
species^  it  ia  tine,  wen  ■emetimes  Cooad  oa  paitisahf  spots,  but  ooald 
not,  firom  their  local  sitaatkm,  be  considered  as  naturallj  beloigbg  to 
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siicli.  To  those  who  may  have  perused  and  bestowed  some  consideration 
on  the  foregoing  details,  it  may  1)e  unnecessary  to  observe  that  tlic  facts 
and  observations  there  brought  forward,  offer  sufiicient  proofti  lliat  it  is 
not  from  one  or  two,  but  from  a  variety  of  difFerent  species  of  grasses 
that  the  agriculturist  cao  bopo  to  form,  in  the  ahortest  apace  of  time,  a 
awatd  cquaU  if  not  snperiorj  to  that  of  the  lidhett  natanl  pestniea." 
And  he  wids  a  few  tniths  wliieb  it  woqM  be  well,  if  in  other 
questions  relating  to  agriculture,  the  cultivator  always  re- 
membered. "  Hastiness  in  ecncmUzing  from  a  few  facts  only,  in  thincfs 
pertaining  to  the  properties  and  cultivation  of  plants,  has  often  led  to 
error;  it  seldom  benefits  the  cause  it  was  intended  to  advance ;  every 
one  is  told  that  this  plant*  or  that  mode  of  cultivation,  iviU  best  suit  his 
purpose ;  moft  make  lrial>  and  from  the  want  of  that  caution  which  ge- 
neralization in  the  outset  destroys,  the  majority  fiul :  this  leads  to  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  to  a  contempt  of  that  which,  when  talcen  in  its 
limited  sense,  would  have  piodaeed  eveij  advantage  the  object  was  ca- 
pable of  aA>idbg.  The  hope  of  discoTering  a  ringle  grass,  or  mode  of 
cultivation,  superior  to  every  other,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  agricul- 
turist, under  every  circumstance,  would  surely  be  us  rational,  and  tba 
discovery,  when  effected,  asgtcat,  as  those  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
the  universal  specine.  It  appears,  indeed,  most  unaccountable,  that  at 
this  day,  when  the  difllTcnt  bnmchcs  of  practical  agriculture  are  so  well 
understood,  it  should  be  asserted,  and  without  contradiction  too,  that  It 
is  of  no  importance  what  kind  of  grasses  are  sown  upon  lands  for  the  pur- 
poses of  permanent  pasture,  as  nature  itself,  in  the  course  of  time,  will 
produce  those  kinds  of  grasses  best  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  which  only 
remain  permanent.  Xow,as  the  whole  art  of  cultivatiug  plants  is  nothing 
more  than  OMif/tn^  nature  in  the  process  of '  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
surelj  the  above  doolrino  eaa  anount  to  nothing  more  than  the  confes- 
sion of  an  utter  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  ef  assbting  nature 
in  the  process  of  clothing  the  soil  with  jts  natural  perennial  grasses ;  or 
that  instead  of  three  or  four  jew»  inlhe  coucn  of  whid^  the  kind 
assistance  of  art,  the  valuable  sward  may  be  renewed ;  it  is  better  to  leave 
it  to  the  slow  unassisted  eAnts  ef  natuie,  le  be  leaewtd  ineight»ten,  or 
twenty  years." 

Tlie  dtfferenee  in  the  mitritiTe  properties  of  the  various 
ordinary  meadow-graases^  a  question  of  peeoiiiar  interest  to 
the  grazier,  were  examinecl  by  Sinclair,  with  much  accuracy 
— ^be  ftand  that  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  April,  1920 
grains  of  the  following  grasses  and  other  plants  atl'orded  of 
nutritive  matter 

Meadow  Ibxtail  giaii,       •     .     •     •     •  86 

TaU  oat-like  soflgrass,  120 

8weei-ieented  vetnal,  08 
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OfB. 

Round-panlcled  cock's-foot,  .  .  .  .80 
PcreDuial  rye-gras^j     •  .       .       .       .  70 

Tall  fescue,  M 

Maftdow  imeiiei  •      •  96 

Crested  dogVuQ,  • 
W00U7  soft  giwi^  • 
Cieepiiig  soft  gnaa,  « 
Meadow  cat's-Cail^ 
Fertile  meadow-giasSf 
Nerved  meadow-giassj 
Smooth  awnless  brome^gnus« 
Wood  meadow-gnsSy  . 
Smooth  fescue,  . 
Long-awned  sheep's  fescue^ 
Darucl-like  fescue, 
Creeping  bent,  or  fiorin^ 
Wood  fiorin. 
Yellow  vetch. 

Bough-stalked  meadow-grass, 
BroadJeaved  red  clover. 
White  or  Dntch  eloverj 
Commoii  quaking  giasif 
*  Greater  biid's-lbottrafoO^ 
Long^iooted  clover,  . 
Lucem^      •      •  • 
Burnet,       •       .  • 
Cow-pannipj     •  • 

These  natritm  matters  consist,  according  to  Sinclair,  of 

the  following  snbttances 
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Meadow  foxtail  consist  of 
Meadow  fescue  • 
Kye -grass  . 
Meiidow  cat'8«tiil  • 
(.''uck'K-foot  . 
Meadow  oat 
White  clover  (in  flovrer) 
Ec-d  clover  (ditto) 
Tares       .      •  • 
Fioiln  (AffrotHi  tl^ru/cra) 
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Of  hk  eiamiiiation  of  the  entire  herbage  of  three  or  four 
oommonly  enltivated  grasses  and  tares,  the  following  are  the 
results:— 


VluoAj,  or 
iMUcnObto 

NatriUv* 
Matter. 

Taret  consist  of 
White  dorer    .      •      .  • 
Cock's-foot  grass      •      •  • 
Aleadow  fescue       •      .  • 

667 
470 
1135 
12€0 

2260 
3430 

1740 
1690 

193 
100 
126 
160 

The  proportions  in  which  the  seeds  of  the  different  species 
of  grass  should  be  mixed  for  permanent  pasture,  Sinclair 


thought  should  be  as  follows : — 

Coek's-lbot  grass,  2  bushels. 

Meadow  feaene,  2 

Meadow  foxtail  gitss,  S 

Rough-stalked  meadow-gcass,  •      .      •  .2 

Tall  oaUlike  soft  graaa^  04  ... 

Meadow  cai's-tail)  16  lbs. 

Hard  or  smooth  fescue,  .      .      .      ,2.  bushela. 

Crested  dog's-tail,  ... 

Nerved  meadow-grass,  0^ 

Wood  meadow-grass,  1  „, 

Narrow-leaved  meadow-grass,  .       .       .       .    OJ  ,,. 

Fioriu,  Oi 

Rye-grass,  1 

White  or  Dutch  ctorer,  •      .      •     •      .  16  Its. 

BnahYeteb,  0|  ... 

8weet-«oented  Tenial  giwH,  .01,.. 

Peieiinial  led  dorer^  12  Ibe. 

Yarrow,  4 


He  was  evidently  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  grass-seeds, 
commonly  applied  to  the  land  intended  for  permanent  pasture, 
is  much  too  small,  for  the  proportion  of  seeds  he  recominends 
is  generally  large,  when  contrasted  with  the  proportions  re- 
commended by  the  Messrs  Gibbs  and  other  eminent  grass- 
seedsmen.  A  practical  ihnner  recommends  for  such  soils, 
in  a  recent  agricnltnral  periodical,  the  ibllowing  mixture : — 
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CIoTer,  red 

white  .«.•.. 
«    nd,  p«rtBalal  (cdW-gnM)  • 
Bje-gMM,  l>t>rcnni>l  •      .      •      •  . 

—  Italian  •  •  '  •  •  • 
Meadow  foxtail  .  .  •  •  • 
Cock's-foot 

FMCue  (meadow)  

—  (bard)   

Bough-stalked  roeadow-gfait  * 
Smooth -stalked  meadow-grass  . 
Wood  meadow-grass  (Hudson's  Bay  grass) 
Sweet-toented  rvciul  gnM 
TfanoOiy-gnM  


On  H*»T1 
Mli. 

1 

lb-.. 

4 

6 

o 

U 

• 

3 

4 

it 
4 

3 

4 

9 

9 

4 

5 

o 

<i 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Smdair,  however,  had  many  strong  arguments  in  favour  of 
thick  sowing — and  the  following  observations,  which  he  offers 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  vahiable  seciioB  on  the  grasses 
which  hebng  to  pennanent  pa8tcures«  costaift  OMch  that  is 
highly  isterasting  to  the  cultivator. 

"An  uminatioB  of  the  mott  pndaellfe  pMtoMi  tbews,  that  when 
from  twelve  U  twen^  difibent  speoiet  of  gnsMS  a<e  MmaUSf  eomhined 
together,  six  Or  leren  plants  to  the  sqnan  iiieh  of  soffooe  afe  not  too 
man  jr.  The  tnif  ficom  an  in^ated  meadow  afforded  the  greatest  number 
of  plants,  being  twelve  plants  to  a  sqonv  bulb.  The  predominant  spedes 
in  this  turf  was  the  Poa  irwialU,  or  rough-stalked  mcadow-grnssy  the 
seedling  plants  of  which  are  small,  and,  along  with  the  plants  of  Bromus 
arvenrig,  or  field  brome-grass,  derive  their  support  in  irrigated  meadows, 
more  from  the  water  than  the  soil.  Few  of  the  roots  of  these  spc  cios  had 
much  hold  of  the  ground,  and  a  great  number  of  the  plants  were  rooted 
merely  amoni,'^t  the  crowns  of  the  root.9  of  the  other  species  of  grass  which 
cbmposc'd  this  turf.  The  stauinents  brought  forward  relative  to  pas- 
tures artifieialljr  formed  of  rye-grass  and  doveis,  and  those  fiiots  oon^ 
neeted  with  the  number  of  plants  of  grasses  which  are  ibund  to  oocupj  a 
given  spaee  of  giuand^  when  one  species  only  of  grass  is  cultivated  by 
itself,  prove  dearly  thai  much  tear  seed  ii  mqulied  to  fsm  an  artSlleial 
pasture  of  one  or  two  spedea  of  giass*  than  is  requited  to  form  a  ptfStnrtf 
for  permanency,  whose  properties  of  produoe,  and  vdue>  shall  equal  o» 
approaoh  to  that  of  the  best  natural  pastures.  The  artificial  pasture  of 
rye-grass  and  clover  I  have  already  mentioned  in  this  work,  had  been 
made  by  sowing  one  bushel  of  seeds,  vir,.,  three  pecks  of  rye-grass  and 
one  peck  of  white  clover  and  trefoil,  three  plants  to  the  square  indi  were 
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produced  by  that  quantity  of  seedi? ;  and  bad  more  seed  of  tbe  snme 
species  of  grass  been  vised,  it  is  more  tban  probable,  from  tbe  above 
facts,  tbrit  tlic  pasture  would  Imve  suffered  rather  tban  benefited  by  it ; 
but  had  I  here  been  used  the  seeds  of  a  variety  of  ditTerent  species  of 
grasses,  double  the  quantity  of  seed  might  have  been  used,  and  the  value 
or  pzoductiveness  of  the  pasture  increased  in  tbe  same  proportion.  I 
bave  sown  tbe  seeds  of  Uie  tame  grasses  in  eveiy  monUi  of  the  year, 
January  excepted^  and  Ifaough  moflh  depends  on  the  weather  and  the 
state  of  the  gionnd,  the  results  were  always  in  &Toar  of  the  month  of 
September  and  the  beginning  of  August,  and  next  to  that  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  May»  according  as  the  weather  was  dry.  When  land  is  to 
be  sown  for  permanent  pasture,  no  admixture  of  any  annual  or  grain- 
crop,  or  broad-leaved  clover,  should  be  admitted  with  the  grass-seeds. 
Experience  proves  that  they  retard  the  formation  of  a  solid  productive 
sward,  and  that  the  profit  which  may  accrue  from  a  grain-crop  thus  ob- 
tained, will  be  much  overbalanced  by  the  crop  of  gntss  in  the  two  fol- 

lowinLT  seasons." 

The  third  section  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  different  grasses,  and  other  plants  which  are  natnral  to 
di^,  Sandys  and  elevated  soils. 

In  commMLcing  this  chapter,  Sinclair  felt  that  he  now  ap- 
proached the  consideration  of  a  yariety  of  grasses  indigenous 
to  soils,  more  difficult  to  encounter  snoeessfblly  than  any  he  had 
hitherto  described  in  his  work.  After  givhig  a  fist  of  those 
which  are  the  natives  of  such  lands,  he  adds — '*Dry  elevated 
situations,  sandy  heatfas>  and  dialk  lands,  wheio  the  above  gmsses  con- 
stitute the  principal  natural  herbage,  are  less  capable  of  being  rendered 
fit  for  the  production  of  superior  grasses,  than  peat-bogs  or  waste  lands, 
that  lie  under  ciMumstances  fitvourable  to  irrigation.  The  latter  only 
require  proper  draining,  paring>  and  burning,  and  the  implication  of  ma- 
nuresj  such  as  lime  or  sand,  to  fit  them  for  the  production  of  the  best 
grasses,  the  staple  of  such  soils  bdng  rich  and  good.  But  dry  sandy 
soils  require  more  labour  and  expense  to  bring  them  near  in  some  degree 
to  an  equivalent  state  of  productiveness,  which  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  application  of  large  quantities  of  clay,  and  by  mixing  it  minutely  with 
the  soil.  But  thoucrh  poor  sandy  soils  cannot  economically  be  improved 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  fit  theui  for  the  production  of  tlic  superior  Laasses 
like  pent-soils,  which,  in  their  natural  or  unimproved  .-tate,  are  even  less 
vahiablo  tlian  the  poor  sandy  soils ;  yet  there  is  sufficient  evidence  from 
practice  to  prove  that  such  soils  may  be  converted  to  tillage  for  some 
years,  and  returned  again  to  grass,  in  a  highly  improved  state,  yielding 
a  produce  of  double  the  value  of  that  they  originally  afibrded." 

For  those  sandy  soils  which  hare  been  improved  by  cUying 
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or  marling,  Sinclair  recommends  as  the  best  the  following  mix- 


ture of  grass  seeds  : — 

Barlc/-likc  slieep's  fescue,    ,       .      ,  .    3  pecks. 

Cock's-foot  grass,  3  — 

Crested  dofi^'s-tail  grass,       .       .       .  .    1  — 

Yellow  oat-grass,  2  — 

Kye-grass,  *      .      •      •      «  .   1  — 

Flat-Stalked  meadow-grass;     .      •      .  1 

Yarious-leaTed  fescue^        .      •      •  •  1^ » 
Hard  fescoo     ......      S  — 

Ijcsscr  Inid's-foot  trefoil,     .      .      .  .  1  lb. 

White  cloTer,  3 


The  results  of  all  the.  experiments  of  Sinclair  on  light  sandy 
soils  tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion  of  thejsuperiority  of 
mowing  rather  than  depastitringseedling  grasses  thefirst  y  ear 

"  Oxen  (he  says)  are  liable  to  poaeh  the  sur&ce,  and  hones  and  she^ 
weaken  the  seedling  plants  by  cropiog  too  near  the  roots.  Sbccp  are 
evidently  the  least  hurtftiL  By  frequently  rolling  the  sorbee  and  mow- 
ing the  produce,  the  young  plants  establish  themselTes  better  in  the 
ground,  and  all  l^ie  planta  raised  are  preserved ;  but  by  leaving  the  planta 
to  perfect  their  seed  the  first  year,  and  excluding  cattle,  the  young  plants 
arc  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  manure  supplied  by  the  sheep,  Mrhioh 
nt  this  Stsge  of  the  growth  of  seedling  grasses  is  more  particularly  valu- 
able on  a  soil  of  this  nature,  than  on  rich  ancient  pasture  land  ;  ns  llic 
roller,  wlicn  used  judiciously,  presses  the  droppings  into  the  surface  of 
tlic  ground,  and  brini^'S  the  manure  into  contact  with  the  fibrous  roots  of 
the  plants.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  tlic  benefits  aeoniing  to  the 
plants  from  depa.stnrini^  the  first  year,  may  be  supplied  by  a  top-dress- 
ing in  autumn  and  spring,  and  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  roller  when  the 
g;round  is  in  a  suitable  state  to  be  benefited  by  it.  A  top-dressing  should 
never  be  applied  without  sowing  some  of  the  seeds  along  vdth  it,  once 
sowing  win  never  be  found  efficient  to  form  the  most  valuable  sward  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time,  on  a  light  dry  sandy  soil."  And  he  adds  in 
conelusion-r-*'  No  stock  should  be  admitted  to  seedlhig  gtssses  till  after 
#  the  time  of  their  coming  into  flower." 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Bortus  Gmmineug  Wobumetuit 
.  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  grasses  which  grow  m  mdst 
soils,  or  in  bogs,  -lands  that  are  periodically  overflown*  and 
irrigated  meadows. 

He  commences  by  laying  down  the  very  correct  axiom,  that 
all  the  superior  jiasture  grasses  will  thrive  under  irrigation, 
provided  the  water  meadow  be  properly  constructed, — that  is, 
if  the  water  be  placed  perfectly  under  command,  so  as  to  be 
admitteil  on  the  land,  and  carried  oft*  at  pleasure. 
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It  is  impossible  to  follow  Slaclair  through  the  mass  of  vala- 
able  matter  which  fonus  this  section,  without  being  impressed 
with  the  great  fond  of  common  sense  which  peeps  out  under 
the  description  of  every  grass.  His  industry  will  be  apparent 
to  every  one  who  examines  this  laboriously  composed  work. 
Sinclair  had  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  water  meadows  to  the 
farmer,  and  he  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  without 
strenuously  drawing  his  attention  to  their  importance.  I 
cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  the  construction  of  such  meads, 
either  supplied  with  water  from  natural  sources  or  by 
the  aid  of  machinery,  might  be  in  many  situations  very  ma- 
terially extended.  Our  author  thus  briefly  states  some  of 
their  advantages  to  the  farmer:-— ^'Fiodi  uunieioiii  statemeats 
published  by  thoie  who  baTe  made  these  impioTeme&ts^  the  expense  <if 
fonning  land  into  water  meadows  appeals  to  be  ftom  four  to  twenty 
pounds  per  aoni>  varying  aocoiding  to  the  local  dreunistaaoes  under 
whioh  the  improvement  is  made^  The  yeady  expenses  for  lepatit  appear 
likewise  to  be  from  three  to  nine  shillings  per  aeie.  The  value  of  such 
lands  by  these  means  has  been  increased  from  one  to  twelve  shillin^^ 
(their  original  value)  to  forty  and  sixty  shillings  per  acre.  But  wlu  n 
coniicctod  with  a  breeding  flock  of  sheep,  the  advantaj^es  derived  from 
these  iiuadows  are  hardly  to  be  estimated,  for  they  produce  a  full  bite  of 
grtisa  at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  common  pastures^  aud  that  at 
a  season  when  every  other  kind  of  food  is  scarce.** 

The  experiiuciit^  of  Sinclair  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
nutritive  powers  of  the  grass  grown  on  irrifj^ated  meadows, 
confirmed  the  very  common  opinion  entertained  by  the  far- 
mer, tliat  such  grass  is  rather  inferior  in  value  to  that  pro- 
duced on  dry  upland  pastures.  He  found  that  rye-grass 
(Lolium  perenne)  at  the  time  of  flowering,  taken  from  a  water 
meadow  that  had  been  fed  off  with  sheep  till  the  end  of  April, 
aflRorded,  of  nutritive  matter,  72  grains.  The  same  weight 
of  this  i^rass,  taken  from  a  rich  old  pasture  that  had  been  shut 
up  for  hay  about  the  same  time,  afforded,  of  nutritive  matter, 
95  grains.  The  same  grass  from  the  meadow  that  had  not 
been  depastured  in  the  spring,  afforded  100  grains.  That 
from  a  rich  pasture  which  had  not  been  depastured,  afforded 
120  grains. 

It  would seem^  from  the  very  valuable  comparative  researches 
of  Sindaur,  upon  the  grasses  produced  in  situations  where  their 
growth  was  unnaturally  forced,  and  where  they  yegetated  in 
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the  ordiBtfy  w«y>  that  gvMi  quiokiiMB  of  growth  is  oommonly 
attmded  with  b  peroeptiUo  du&inutloti  of  nutritivo  pow«r: 

*'A  water  meadow/'  laji  Bnckiry "  may  be  said  to  be  a  hot-bed  lot 
gum.  The  lapidi^  with  which  vegetation  advances  by  the  process  of 
hrigatioiiy  justifies  the  comparisoa.  The  small  deficiency  of  AUtntive 
matter^  in  water  meadow  hay,  is  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
cause.  We  find  the  same  result  exemplified  by  daily  experience  in  the 
instances  of  esculent  vegetables  that  are  forced  beyond  their  natural 
habits.  The  same  effects  are  produced  by  an  excess  of  manure.  *  *  * 
On  a  spot  in  a  field  of  artificial  pasture,  vrhcre  a  large  portion  of  cow- 
dung  had  been  accumulated,  the  grass  was  extremely  rank,  and  of  a  very 
deep  green  colour,  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  ryc-gr;is.s  paisture 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Four  ounces  by  weight  of  this  luxuriant  tuft 
waa  submitted  to  experiment ;  it  aflbrdcdj  of  nutritive  matter,  72  grains. 
The  same  quantity  of  grass,  from  a  modemtely  rich  soil,  which  sur- 
rounded this  humriant  patch,  afibrded  122  grabs.  In  another  trial, 
the  lame  species  of  grass  produced  on  a  mmI  entirely  destitute  of  ma^ 
nure,  aflbrded  85  gmins*  On  the  same  soQ,  exoeesively  manured,  the 
gnu  aflbrded  only  M  grains.  Conunon  quaking  gias^  on  a  soil  mo- 
deialely  enriched,  afibrded  14  ounces  of  grass,  the  giten  weight  of 
which  contained,  of  nutritive  matter,  90  grains.  On  a  poor  siliceous 
sandy  soil,  incumbent  on  chi}',  it  afforded  16  ounces  of  grass,  the  given 
weight  of  which  afforded  80  grains*  From  a  ami  consisting  almost  of 
pure  clay,  the  produce  of  grass  was  12  ounces,  the  usual  weight  of 
which  afforded,  of  nutritive  matter,  69  grains.  Tlic  produce  of  the  tall 
oat-like  soft  grass  {Holcus  nvenaveits),  from  a  clayey  loam  moderately 
manured,  was  23  ounces  of  gmss  ;  the  [riven  wi  lqlit  of  ij-rass  contained  84 
grains.  From  a  soil  almost  pure  clay,  the  produee  of  grass  was  13  ounces, 
four  of  which  afforded,  of  nutritive  matter,  8i)  grains.  From  a  siliceous 
sandy  soil,  with  a  small  portion  of  manure,  the  jtroduee  was  10  ounces 
of  grass;  the  given  quantity  afibrded  80  grains.  From  a  heath  soil,  the 
produce  of  grass  was  8  ounces,  4  of  vhich  afibrded,  of  nutritive  matter, 
89  grains.  In  aH  these  trials,  the  grasses  were  of  the  same  age  (two* 
yeB»-oId  plants),  and  submitted  to  the  chemical  process  at  the  same 
stsgool  growth." 

The  oopions  direotions  wkich  Sindair  givet  at  the  end  of 
tbis  seotion,  for  the  formatioii  of  water  meadows»  are  aoimd 

and  practieal. 

The  fifth  section  of  Sinclair's  book  includes  the  different 
grasses,  and  other  plants  adapted  for  the  alternate  husbandry. 
In  commencing  his  investigations  upon  this  highly  important 
class  of  vegetables,  Sinclair  s&w  very  clearly  that  such  an 
inquiry  comprehended  many  important  objects  deeply  interest* 
ing  to  the  farmer,  such  as  the  rotation  of  crops^  a&d  the  eauae 
of  one  crop  ezhansting  the  soil  more  than  another,  Hemade 
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these  questioiis,  therefore,  the  preliminary  portion  of  this  di« 
yiaon  of  his  work,  and  explored  this  but  little  previously  trod- 
den path,  with  all  the  tact  and  industry  of  a  cultivator,  whom 
the  groat  Davy  had  praised  and  instructed.  lie  very  truly 
told  the  farmers  of  his  day,  that  the  "grasses and  other plant.-^  best 
fitted  for  alternation,  as  witli  green  crops  with  grain,  are  such  as  arrive 
at  perfection  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  or  within  the  compass  of  two 
years,  such  as  have  their  leaves:  broad  and  suceuleut,  and  that  do  not 
quickly  run  to  seed.  Plants  of  this  kind  are  8upp<^ed  to  produce  the 
greatest  weight  of  herbage,  at  the  least  expense  to  the  soiL" 

"  It  ia  a  eoAam  aad  well  kaowa  hcW  he  adds, "  llial  any  species  of  , 
plaat  that  has  coatianed  till  the  period  of  its  nataial  decay  oa  a  parti- 
cular soilj  eaaaot  be  again  immediately  reaxed  with  equal  soocess  oa  the 
same  spot,  till  some  other  crop  intervene ;  but  thai  a  d^jfiurmU  speoiM  of 
vegetable  will  theie  suoeeed  better,  for  its  peoaUat  period  of  Ufe^  tbaa  it 
would  on  a  soil  naturally  better  adapted  to  its  growth,  where  the  same 
crop  had  jnst  attained  to  perfect  maturity.  This  holds  good  with  rwpect 
to  annual  plants,  ns  well  as  to  those  that  continue  to  live  many  years.  But 
It  is  better  seen  in  the  former,  as  their  habits  and  duration  in  the  soil  are 
oftener  and  more  directly  within  the  reach  of  common  observation.  On 
this  antipathy  of  plants  seems  to  depend  the  theory  of  alternate  cropping 
with  green  erop>>  and  grain,  varying  in  some  measure  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  soil  ami  climate  ;  but  the  principle  appears  to  re- 
main the  same.  On  analyzing  a  soil,  immediately  before  and  after  pro- 
ducing an  impoverishing  crop^  the  results  of  such  analysis  do  not  point 
out  any  diminution  ia  the  weight  or  proportion  of  its  constituents,  suffi- 
cient to  aoeonat  for  the  w^ht  of  T^toble  matter  prodneedi  The  de- 
composing animal  aad  vegetable  aiatten  of  the  soil  are  the  oaly  consti- 
tuents  wherein  a  sensible  loss  is  pereeiTed." 

Sinclair  was  aware  of  the  mode  suggested  since  his  time 
by  M.  Macaire  and  others,  to  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
viz.  the  excretory  matters  depuhited  in  the  soil  by  plants  ;  for, 
he  addSy  "  Some  have  supposed  that  this  antipathy  of  plants 
arises  from  their  roots. depositing  a  noxious  matter  in  the  soil. 
And,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Burgmanns,  oats  are 
thus  benefited  by  the  field  saw-wort,  wheat  by  the  blue  erige- 
ron,  flax  by  the  com-soabious  and  the  purple  spurge,  and  bndc- 
wheat  by  the  com-spurry." 

Some  usefiil  information  on  this  very  interesting  point  may 
probaldy  be  drawn  from  facts  obtained  l)y  daily  practice  and 
observation  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  field,  thus — 
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Of  Green  Food    Of  ntttritivp 
in  lbs.  Matter  in  Itw. 


3120 
2G40 
4800 
1G38 
1830 
8440 
1881 


Mangel-wurzel  piodaoes,  per  acie,  upon 

suitable  foil,   5C,0u0 

farrots,  24,C10 

Potatoes,   33,G0O 

The  common  white  turnip,  ....  35,840 

The  Swedish  turnip,   2»,120 

Tlie  cabbage,   66,000 

Kohl  rabi,   Sl,860 

If  the  soil,  therefore,  impoverishes  the  soil  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  vegetable  substance  it  produces,  the  following 
will  be  the  order  in  which  the  plants  just  mentioned  exhaust 
the  land,  being  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  each  other 
with  respect  to  weight  of  produce. 

Maqgd-wimeit  •  M  - 

Cabbtgw,   25 

White  tunipi,   16 

Potatoes,  .,»,»,  16 

Kohl  rabi,   13 

Ouiots,   11 

Experience,  however,  baa  long  since  proved,  that  carrota  ex- 
haust the  soil  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  white  tumipsi 
though,  by  this  mode  of  judging,  they  impoverish  land  in  a  less 
degree  than  any  of  these  plants.  But  when  we  take  the 
weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  a  plant  affords  from  a  given 
Fpace  of  ground,  the  results  are  very  different,  and  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  daily  experience  in  the  garden  and  on 
the  farm.  The  following  is  then  the  proportion  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other  in  r^ect  to  the  weight  of  nutritive 
matter  which  they  produce  per  acre,  and  in  exhausting  the 
land-^ 

Potatoes,  63 

Oabbeges^  .      .    ' .      .      .      .  42 
Maogel-wnnel, 
CSarrot^    •  • 
Kohlrabi^  • 
Swedidi  turnip. 
Common  tninip. 

The  effects,  continues  Sinclair,  of  some  plants  are  only  to 
impoverish  the  soil*for  an  immediate  succession  of  the  same 

plant,  while  others  have  the  property  of  exhausting  the  land, 
not  only  for  an  immediate  succession  of  themselves,  but  also 


24 
17 
16 
14 
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of  every  other  kind  of  yegetable.  A  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ference In  the  oompoeition  of  the  component  parts  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  plants,  will  account  in  some  measure  for  this 
property.  The  nutritive  or  sohiblo  matter  of  vegetables  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  five  distinct  vc«,'e table  substances- 
mucilage  or  starch,  saccharine  matter,  gluten  or  albumen, 
and  bitter  extractive  or  saline  matters.  A  plant,  therefore, 
whose  nutritive  matter  consists  of  one  or  two  of  these  prmciples 
onlj,  will  impoverish  the  soil  in  a  greater  degree  fer  an  im- 
mediate succession  of  the  same  plant  than  a  different  species 
of  vegetable  that  has  its  nntritive  matter  composed  of  a  greater 
variety  of  these  substances, — Whence  plants  that  have  the  great- 
est dissimilarity  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  vegetable 
principles  which  constitute  their  nutritive  matter,  will  be  found 
best  fitted  to  succeed  each  other  in  alternate  cropping.  The 
different  varieties  of  wheat  consist  almost  entirely  of  starch 
and  gluten,  while  bailey,  peas,  and  turnips,  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  which  is  wanting  in  wheat, 
and  are  consequently  best  qualified  to  precede  or  follow  that 
grain  in  alternation  with  green  crops.  Oats,  lye,  and  beans, 
afford  nntritive  matters  similar  to  wheat,  though  in  less  pro- 
portion, and  a  crop  of  either  of  these  will  have  a  like  effect  on 
the  soil  to  that  of  wheat,  though  in  a  less  degree,  but  totally 
different  from  those  of  barley,  peas,  and  turnips.  The  for- 
mer plants,  therefore,  as  tliey  impoverish  the  soil  only  for  an 
immediate  succession  of  themselves,  may  be  termed  partial 
impoverishcrs  ;  and  the  latter,  exhausting  the  soil  for  them- 
selves, as  well  as  in  a  degree  for  every  other  kind  of  vege- 
table, may  be  called  y^iiera/  impaveriahert.  If  the  nutritive 
matter  of  the  following  plants  be  examined  with  this  view, 
they  will  be  feund  to  rank  either  as  general  or  partial  im- 
poverishers. 

Gi'iiennl  impoverishcrs.  Partial  irapovet'i»her!i. 

Oats,  Wheat, 

Rye,  Pease, 

Potatoes,  Beam, 

Canots,  Toniipa, 

Maogd-wunel,  Clover, 

Cabbages,  Sainfoin, 

Kohl  rabi,  Liiccm, 

Kohl  rabi  Games,  when  mown. 
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SinoU^  peroeiTed  very  clearly  the  importance  of  ascer^ 
taining  the  comparative  soluble  or  nutritiTe  matters  in  the 
ordinary  food  of  IItc  stock,  and  in  the  notes  to  his  elaborate 
work,  he  gives  the  composition  of  many  substances  consomed 

by  animals — from  his  experiments  upon  tomlps,— 

dr.  of  the  Swedbli  turnip  nfibrd,  of  nutritive  matter,  110  grains. 

04    stone  or  garden  turnip,     .    .    ,    85  — 

64     ,   common  or  white  loaf,      ...    80  — 

04    tankard  or  long-ruotcd,     ...    70  — 

04    Norfolk  white  turnip,    .    .    .    .    83  — 

The  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in  different  roots 
of  the  same  variety,  he  observes,  varies  according  to  the  size 
and  texture  of  their  substance.  A  root  of  the  white  loaf 
variety,  measuring  seven  inches  in  diameter,  afforded  only 
seventy*two  grams  and  a  half,  while  the  same  quantity  of  a 
root,  which  measured  only  four  inches,  afforded  eighty  grains. 
The  middle-slxed  roots  of  the  common  turnip  are  therefore 
the  most  nutritious  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  largest  roots 
of  the  Suedish  turnip,  whicli  afford  110  grains,  while  the 
middle-sized  and  smaller  roots  aflbrd  99  only.  Sinclair  also 
examined  the  nutritive  matters  of  the  cabbage-tribe, — ^he  found 
in  one  poimd  or  7000  grains  of  the 


Nutritive 
Hatter. 

\Vooi\y 
Fibre. 

Wntcr. 

Cattle  or  drum-headed  cabbage,  .  . 

.  430 

280 

C290 

.  430 

di2 

932 

6G32 

880 

6680 

1120 

5482 

The  tutnip>iooted  cabbage,    .  .  . 

.  400 

820 

8280 

The  tumSp-tooted  eabhage,    .  .  . 

.  26S 

860 

8388 

In  his  analysis  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  potato,  64  dr. 

reach  variety  afforded,  of  nutritiv 

e  matter; 

Till"  yam  potato,         .  , 

•  • 

100  gnuBB, 

The  ox  noble, 

•  • 

105  — 

The  purple  red  potato, 

200  — 

The  hundred-eyed  variety,  . 

•  * 

218  — 

The  tough*  led  variety^ 

280  — 

In  the  Appendix  to  tlie  Hortus, 

Sinclair 

<1  escribes  at  some 

length  the  mode  of  forming  a  piisture,  by  transplanting  turf 
or  inoculation,  a  mode  of  speedily  creating  a  pasture  from 
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tillage  land,  first  introdiiced  hj  Mr  Whitwortii  of  Am,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  and  in  a  second  appendix,  treats  of  the  grasses 
which  afibrd  the  best  culms  or  straw  for  the  manufacture  of 
straw- bonnets.  From  the  facts  which  he  there  bring-s  forward, 
he  is  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  *'  the  manufacture  of  straw- 
bonnets  may  be  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  in 
•  England  than  it  had  yet  arrived  at  in  Italy,  and  that  if  pro- 
perly encouraged,  Britain,  instead  of  importing,  will  export 
the  finest  mannfiustore." 

Long  after  the  publication  of  the  Hortns  Gnunineus  Wo- 
bomensb,  George  Sinclair  appeared  again  successfully  beibre 
the  public,  as  the  editor  of  a  fragment  of  a  work  on  the 

Weeds  of  Agriculture,''  by  the  late  Mr  Benjamin  Holdich, 
published  for  "  the  benefit  of  the  author's  widow  and  family.'* 
In  the  preface  to  this  little  work,  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions,  Sinclair  sketches  the  life  of  Holdich  with 
much  taste  and  good  feeling.  He  was,  it  seems,  the  son  of  a 
hrmet  at  Thomey,  in  the  Isle  of  £lj,  was  self-edneated, 
farmed  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  his  natiTe  parish,— 
leaTing  this  farm,  he  became  editor  of  the  Old  Farmer's 
Journal,  which  situation  he  held,  I  believe,  until  his  death  in 
1824,  when  he  was  in  his  oSth  year. 

Sinclair  felt,  and  acknowledged  in  his  preface  to  this  work, 
that  the  term  weed  was  only  a  relative  term,  **  for  to  have 
enumerated  all  the  plants  which,  in  one  department  or  other 
of  the  art,  fall  under  the  head  of  weed,  would  have  required 
a  list  of  the  principal  part  of  the  whole  British  Flora.** 

He  divides  the  work  into  fbur  divisions,  which,  like  the 
Hortns  Grramineus  Wobumensis,  are  illustrated  by  coloured 
etchings.  These  include,  1.  The  weeds  which  infest  samples 
of  corn.  2.  Rooted  or  faIlow_ weeds.  3.  Those  which  are 
principally  objectionable  from  encumbering  the  soil.  4.  The 
underling  weeds,  such  as  never  rise  with  the  crop,  nor  come 
into  the  sickle.  It  includes,  in  fact,  all  that  can  be  said  of  most 
of  the  weeds  which  infest  the  arable  soib  of  our  island*  and 
that  in  plain  unadorned  language. 

The  industry  of  Smelav  was  exerted  on  all  oeeasiotts,  where 
knowledge  was  likely  to  be  obtained,  or  the  interest  of  the 
fanner  promoted.   When  the  salt-duties  were  repealed  about 
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the.  year  1830,  he  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascer- 
taio  the  Tslne  of  this  fertilizer,  both  in  its  simple  state,  and 
also  when  oombmed  with  other  manures,.  The  results  of 
these  were  included  in  his  Prize  Essay,  and  only  one  portion  of 
the  mass  of  experiments,  the  resolts  of  which  he  reduced  to  the 
tabular  form,  will  convince  the  farmer  of  the  laborious  nature 
of  his  experiments.  The  soil  on  which  the  following  experi- 
ments were  made  was  sandy,  and  the  plots  each  contained 
thirty-six  square  feet.  The  Talavera  wheat  was  drilled  into 
the  soil  November  5,  and  reaped  August  2.^Ji!ssajf  on  Soli, 
p.  40. 


Biir»  or  VAiiou  un  hoob  or  Ammia  i*. 


Manum,  omitting  Fraetioni. 
Quantity  per  Acn. 


Spit  mafiiire  applied  previoua  to  sowing  the  aeed  . 
Salt  and  spit  mannre  dug  in  salt  misoa  with  seed 

Salt  mixed  with  8oU  four  inches  deep  before  sowing 
Salt  ditto  ditto  ditto 

Salt  sown  with  seed   

Salt  ooffibined  with  manure,  dog  in  four  inches  deep 
Salt  and  inannre :  salt  sown  with  seed,  manure  dog  in 
Salt  and  manure  :  salt  applied  to  tho  Sttrfhoo   •  • 
Bait  simply  applied  to  Nuriacc    •      .      .      •  . 
Salt  and  manure :  salt  applied  to  the  sorftee  . 
Salt  simplj  applied  to  the  surface  .... 
Salt  and  U  ime  mixed,  and  applied  with  the  seed 
-Salt  nnd  lime  mixed,  uiid  iijiiiliod  boforo  sowing 
Salt  and  lime  mixed,  and  applied  on  the  surfkce  . 

Lime  applied  with  the  seedT  

Lime  applied  to  the  surface       .      «      •      .  . 
Salt,  lime,  and  dung  mixed,  and  applied  as  manure 

Long  duiij;  dug  in  ns  manure  

Salt  and  long  dung  mixed,  and  applied  as  manure 
Lime  and  long  dung  mixed,  and  applied  as  manure 
Salt  and  long  dung  mixoil.  nnd  applied  as  manure 
Oil-cake  mi.\e«l,  and  npplitci  with  trie  seed 
Oil  cako  ap])iied  a>  c  Miiinon  manun'  •       .       .  , 
Oil  cake  and  lime  applied  as  common  manure 
Snit  and  oil-calee  mixed,  and  sown  with  the  seed 
Salt  and  oil  cake  mixed,  and  applied  as  manure 
Salt,  oil  cako.  and  manure,  applied  OS  manure  . 
Salt,  oil  cake,  and  maiuire:  the  salt  and  oil-cake 

sown  with  the  seed,  manure  previooslj  dng  in 
Salt,  oil-cake,  and  lime,  applied  as  manure 
Salt,  oil  cako,  and  lime,  sown  w  ith  the  sped 
Salt.  oU-cake,  and  lime,  applied  to  the  .surface  . 
Salt  applied  to  the  soil  in  preceding  spring     .  « 
Salt  applied  to  the  soil  in  preceding  spring  • 
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Many  of  George  Sinclair's  papers  are  dispersed  through  the 
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agricaltoral  periodicals  of  his  day, — all  bearing  the  same  cha- 
racter, as  his  separately  published  work,  being  full  of  valuable 
matter,  experiments,  and  observations,  described  with  all  that 
simplicity,  which  gave  such  a  value  to  all  that  he  wrote. 

•  There  is  in  vol.  x.,  p.  31,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  IBghland 
and  Agricultural  Society,  a  Prize  ]i!ssay  of  his,  "  Upon  the 
Grasses  and  other  Pknts  best  suited  for  Pasture  durinpj  Win- 
ter/* He  divides  this  valuable  paper  in  the  following  order  : 
— -1.  The^grasses  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  which  afford  the 
most  food  in  winter,  and  the  situation  and  soils  in  which  they 
are  fbund  most  abundant,  in  a  natural  state.  2.  The  best 
mode  of  introducing  these  plants  into  pasture,  where  they 
are  deficient  in  the  due  proportion,  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  essential  to  permanency,  and  the  highest  rate  of 
produce,  the  soil  is  capable  of  affording.  3.  The  mode  of 
management  best  adapted  to  produce  the  hirgest  supply  of 
herbage  during  the  winter.  4.  The  advantages,  and  disad- 
vantages, of  sowing  grass-land,  previous  to  winter,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  rougher  pasture  during  that  season. 
He  treats  these  important  questions  with  his  usual  industry. 
He  evidently  inclined  to  prefer  the  introduction  of  grass 
seeds  into  pastures,  combined  with  a  top-dressing  of  well 

prepared  farm  compost  "  The  weds  an  best  nihnd  with  the 
compost,"  he  obeerves,  "  by  passing  both  at  the  saiiie  time  throogfa  a 
wife-scieen,  sneh  as  is  used  in  giavel-pits,  or  a  ooaise  wixe-iieTe.  The 
qnantifcy  of  compost  ought  not  to  be  less  than  10  cubic  yaids  pes  acre. 
The  quantity  of  seeds  used  win  vaiy  acooiding  to  circumstances.  It 
may  assist,  however,  as  a  geneiil  rule  in  deciding  on  the  quantity  and 
ptoportions  of  the  seeds  that  may  be  required,  to  state  the  full  quantity 
requisite,  and  which  would  be  required  to  make  a  new  and  ample  pas- 
ture (equal  in  closeness  of  the  texture  of  the  turf  to  that  of  an  ancient 
meadow)  on  a  naked  or  fallow  field,  omittin^f  of  COUfSe  the  dwaif  or 
9ok  grasses,  cxclutlcd  from  the  present  inquiry." 

Dactijlis  glomcrata.    Cocksfoot,    .       .       •       .       4  peeks. 

Festuca  pratensis.    Meadow  Fescue,    .       .       .      3  ... 

Festuca  elatior fertiliff.  Tall  fertile  meadow-grass,  only 
in  very  heavy  soils,  constantly  depastured  with 
cattle,  ,      0|  ... 

ffotctu  avenaceus.    Toll  oat-grass,       •      •      •      2  •*• 

Agroiti9  ttoloni/era*  Fiorin, 

JMtw  AmalM.  Woolly  soft  gnu,  only  hi  cases  of 
consideiable  elevation,  and  poverty  of  soil,  • 
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JMum  p9rmm$.  Paoe/i  pennnlal  ije-gnat*  9  peeks. 

Poterium  §angtU§orUi»   Burneti   .      •  .      2  ... 

Trifolium  praienm  p$ruMS,  Low  gtMi,  or  perennial 


The  pfrowtli  of  pasture  herbage,  to  any  valuable  extent,  is 
contined,  Sinclair  remarks,  to  seven  months  in  favourable 
situations,  aiid  in  the  more  elevated,  exposed,  and  northern 
pastures,  to  a  more  limited  space  of  time ;  and  ho  observed, 
as  a  general  rule,  what  many  practical  fanners  will  confirm, 
that,  when  the  arerage  daily  temperatore  of  the  week  has 
not  materially  exceeded  46*"  Farenheit,  in  snch  case  the 
growth  of  pasture  herbage  is  to  all  practical  utility  stationary. 
He  found  too,  that,  when  the  herbage  that  is  produced  under 
a  low  temperature,  and  at  a  season  when  the  intiuence  of 
the  sun  is  weakest,  was  chemically  examined,  the  saccha- 
rine and  mucilaginous  matters,  particularly  the  former,  are 
scarcely  one-third  so  much  ns  in  the  herbage  produced  in  a 
higher  temperature,  when  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  nearly 
at  its  highest  degree,  and  the  extractive  hitter  and  saline 
matters  are  proportionally  greater.  In  perfect  herbage 
(leaves,  culms,  seed,  and  flower-stalks)  which  have  been  left 
uncropped  until  winter,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
has  become  w  ithered,  or  naturally  made  hay,  the  proportional 
differences  in  the  ([uantities  of  the  nutritive  vegetable  princi- 
ples before  mentioned  vary  but  little,  chiefly  on  a  diminution 
of  sugar,  from  what  is  aiibrded  by  the  same  species  of  her- 
bage made  into  hay,  in  the  best  manner,  and  in  the  proper 
season ;  but  one  very  important  difference  Is  found,  in  the 
much  smaller  quantity  of  all  these  principles.  In  the  aggre* 
gate  weight  for  weight  which  is  afforded,  by  the  partially 
dried  winter  forage.  We  have  found  it  to  vary  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  :  Thus  10.240  parts  uf  well  made  hay,  consist- 
ing of  sweet  vernal  grn<;s,  cock's-foot,  meadow  foxtail,  com- 
mon meadow-grass,  crested  dog's-tail,  hard  fescue,  soft  bromc, 
grass,  woolly  soft  grass,  perennial  rye-grass,  and  perennial 
red  clover,  afforded  1.139  of  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  bitter 
extractive,  and  saline  matters,  while  an  equal  weight  of  the 
same  grasses  which  had  been  saved  on  the  ground  until  the 


red  clover,        .       .  . 
Tr{foiium  repeni.  White  clover. 


6  lbs. 
8  *i» 
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first  week  in  NoTember,  gare  only  .760  parts,  bdbg  a  loss  of 
about  one-ihird  of  the  Talne.  From  these,  and  similar  ftcts, 
it  is  evident,  that,  to  obtain  Hie  largest  quantity  of  winter 
forage  on  the  land,  we  must  look  to  that  which  is  produced 
in  summer,  and  not  to  late  autumn  or  winter  gi'owth.  The 
means  which  nature  employs  to  provide  a  stock  of  winter 
forage,  is  by  the  more  luxuriant  tufts  of  herbage,  produced 
throughout  the  season,  by  the  dung  dropped  by  the  stock,  and 
which  are  neglected  by  the  same  stock  until  winter. 

In  the  first  rolnme  of  this  Journal,  p.  65,  he  gaye  a  list  of 
various  agricultural  seeds.  In  vol.  iii,  p.  976,  a  paper  on  the 
conversion  of  clay  land  into  permanent  pasture  ;  and  at  p.  46 
of  vol.  Tm  another  article  on  the  conversion  of  strong  loam 
into  permanent  pasture. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  the  writings  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  works  not  nearly  so  generally  read  as  their  merits 
deserve,  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  their  author  must  be  classed 
amongst  the  great  modern  benefactors  of  agriculture.  The  la- 
borious nature  of  his  experiments,the  care  and  unceasing  atten- 
tion wMch  they  foe  a  lengthened  period  reqnhred,  would  have 
exhausted  the  patience  of  any  man  less  energetic,  and  less  per- 
severing  in  his  habits,  than  George  Sinclair.  He  was  ever  la- 
bouring to  collect  new  facts  and  observations.  In  none  of  his . 
published  works,  however,  has  he  any  claims  to  either  elegance 
of  style  or  closeness  of  reasoning, — his  composition  is  always 
neat,  but  never  very  attractive  ;  he  was  often  too  solicitous  to 
relate  minute  details.  His  ooUection  of  valuable  observations 
and  experiments,  however,  is  immense,— and  thus  constituted, 
the  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburnensis,  must  long  remain  a  text- 
book for  the  English  farmer,  on  every  subject  relating  to  the  in- 
digenous grasses  of  our  island.  He  will  ever,  therefore,  be  en* 
titled  to  the  enlttvators'  grateftil  remembrance,  many  of  whom 
are  in  fact  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  exertions,  who  are  ig- 
norant of  even  the  fact  that  such  a  benefactor  to  agrieulturc 
ever  existed.  Sinclair  laboured  indeed  for  no  mean  object ;  his 
attempts,  which  to  a  considerable  extent  were  crowned  with 
soocessy  were  chiefly  directed  to  increase  the  means  of  aop. 
port,  for  a  more  numerous  live  stock,  than  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  tenant  the  poorer  soUs  of  our  country ;  and  this  being 
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accomplished,  led  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  the  generally 
increased  fertility  of  sach  lands.  These  great  objects  he>  uk 
general,  snccessfuUy  attained,  not  by  chance-directed  experi- 
ments and  discoreries,  but  by  seeldng  for  and  examming 
the  grasses,  which  are  the  native  occupants  of  the  8oil,^by 
following,  in  fact,  as  our  great  Bacon  long  since  ad\  ised,  the 
order  of  \ature,  watching  her  steps,  and  being  guided  by  her 
instructions.  And  by  following  this  course,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  he  tinally  collected  the  mass  of  valuable  materials, 
upon  the  grasses,  which  will  continue  to  be  the  study  of  the 
accomplished  farmer,  as  long  as  **  science,  with  practice,*'  shall 
remain  the  motto  of  the  best  and  most  prosperous  tilleis  of 
the  earth. 


MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

By  Mr  Main,  ObebeA. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that,  for  social  and  mental  amusement, 
"  a  good  tale  cannot  be  too  often  told  so  it  is  as  respects 
agriculture,  or,  indeed,  any  other  culture,  that  a  good  practice 
cannot  be  too  often  reported  or  reiterated.  The  great  and 
manifest  advances  which  have  of  late  years  been  made  both 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  farming,  scarcely  leaves  room 
fbr  a  new  suggestion  on  the  subject.  But  it  is  remarkable 
'  that  those  advances  have  not  been  universally  diflPuaed.  They 
seem  to  have  been  contiuctl  to  certain  classes  of  men,  and  to 
certain  districts  of  the  country  ;  and  this,  1  apprehend,  is 
chietiy  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  land  which  gave  faci- 
lities for  the  exercise  of  both  thought  and  action  in  working 
out  improvements,  whether  scientific  or  practical. 

In  my  early  days.  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  slightly  ac- 
quainted, and  that  acquaintance  but  for  a  short  time,  with  a 
most  respectable  body  of  agricuIturistB — ^the  Dudgeons,  Hun- 
ters, Shirreffs,  Howdens,  &c.  on  the  estate  of  Tyninghame  in 
East  Lothian.  They  were  all  farmers  of  the  first  rank,  and 
all  individually,  as  well  as  collectively,  as  well  versed  in  the 
science  of  the  business  as  any  of  the  most  accomi>lished  larmers 
of  the  present  day.  Since  that  time,  that  is,  above  fifty  years 
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ago,  I  bave  seen  the  best  practices,  and  baye  read  the  greater 
part  of  all  tbat  has  been  pnblisbed  (a  mighty  mass  of  matter !) 

on  the  business,  and  yet  I  can  say  with  great  truth,  that  I 
have  hardly  met  with  a  new  scientific  fact  but  what  I  gained 
some  idea  of,  or  heard  discussed  in  the  conversations  of  the 
gentlemen  above  alluded  to  ;  not  even  excepting  those  parti- 
culars which  I  intend  to  make  the  leading  topic  of  this  com- 
municatton. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,**  is  another  old 
adage,  and  even  this  may  be  applied  in  some  sort  to  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture.  For  one  or  two  of  our  most  modem  im- 
provements are  not  new  inyentions,  but  very  old  ones  more 
generally  adopted  and  prosecuted.  I  particularly  allude  to 
fiirrow  or  thorough-draining,  and  subsoil-ploughing  ;  the  lat- 
ter certainly  the  newest  custom.  But  even  this,  though  not 
80  named  or  similarly  executed,  was.  practised  in  principle, 
though  not  in  manner,  on  the  estate  before  mentioned.  There 
were  some  fine  alluvial  fields  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tyne, 
both  meadow  and  arable,  and  it  had  been  the  custom  in  work- 
ing the  latter,  to  plough  deeper  and  deeper  for  every  succeed- 
ing crop,  in  order  to  bring  up  a  slice  of  the  unexhausted  sub- 
soil, and  with  the  very  best  efteet  on  that  peculiarly  rich 
tract.  This,  though  only  practicable  on  deep  alluvial  soils, 
may  be  much  more  generally  and  beneficially  practised  every- 
where, as  Mr  Smith's  ploughs  and  performances  have  so  de- 
cidedly shewn,  than  has  been  customary  heretofore,  or  as  ex- 
ists very  generally  at  present.  For  what  is  it  but  transferring 
the  action  of  the  spade  in  gardens  to  that  of  the  plough  on 
fields  t  Our  subsoils  have  been  too  much  neglected  or  misun- 
derstood ;  nay,  more,  have  even  finghtened  the  cultivator 
from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  Some  farmers  of 
my  ac(iuaiiitance  would  as  soon  break  their  own  arms  as  think 
of  breaking  /he  pan  of  their  arable  land  ! — that  pan  on  which 
the  plough  is  borne  over  with  so  much  ease  for  both  plough- 
man and  horses  ;  for  whether  gravel  or  obdurate  clay,  it  must 
not  be  disturbed  lest  some  serious  misfortune  should  happen. 

Mr  Smithes  excellent  invention  will  serve  to  banish  those 
old-fashioned  fears ;  and  though  its  chief  purpose  is  to  give 
full  effect  to  thorough-draining  of  clayey  soUsi  yet  its  deepen- 
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mg  flffeet  on  every  deteriptioa  of  aoQ,  whether  wet  or  dry, 

'mil  eventually  be  of  ineelcnlable  advantage  to  all  araUe  land. 

A\' e  huvc  heard  luuch  of  the  powers  and  discoveries  of  che- 
mistry lately,  but  we  need  not  go  to  that  science  to  be  in- 
formed that  deepening  the  staple  and  intermixing  the  strata 
of  earths  of  which  it  is  compoeed,  as  much  an  we  can,  is  par- 
ticularly beneficial  to  plants ;  aa  the  disruption  or  pulveriaa- 
tion  of  the  soil  admits  the  access  of  all  atmospheric  influeneeSy 
whence  are  dermd  so  much  of  the  organisable  food  of  Tcge- 
tation ;  and  therefore  the  subsoil  and  ziiok-heath  plooghs  may 
he  considered  as  the  most  important  appliances  which  have 
been  received  by  the  practical  farmer  since  the  invention  of 
the  thrashing-mill  on  the  ryninghame  estate. 

Disturbing  the  subsoil  has  another  good  effect,  not  often 
thought  of,  namely,  it  allovts  the  ascent  of  warm  vapour  which 
is  ever  rising  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  This  salubrious 
phenomenon  is  OTor  in  action,  though  only  visible  in  frosty 
weather,  while  rising  from  pits  or  other  excavations  in  the 
earth.  A  loose  snrfiuse  is  kept  moist  by  this  vapour  when 
drought  prevails ;  but  a  dense  or  compact  surface  or  subsoil 
checks  the  ascent  of  the  aijueous  part  of  the  vapour,  while  the 
heat  of  it  escapes.  All  disturbance,  therefore,  as  already  ob- 
served, of  either  the  upper  or  under  strata  of  the  arable  staple 
is  immediately,  as  well  as  ultimately,  beneficial  to  all  crops, 
and  not  only  for  the  advantage  above  alluded  to,  but  for  the 
greater  scope  it  allows  to  the  roots  to  extend  themselves. 

We  cannot  say  but  that  these  fttcts  have  been  long  known 
to  cultivators ;  hut  assuredly  many  of  them  have  slept  over 
this  precious  portion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and  so  soundly, 
that  they  have  required  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  a 
Smith  to  arouse  them  into  action.  And  as  the  ])resent  pros- 
pects of  farmers  are  not  the  most  elieering,  seeing  that  every 
wheat-bearing  acre  in  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  will  be  brought  into  competition  with  the  acres  of 
Britain,  it  behoves  the  British  cultivator  to  look  about  him, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  every  expedient  of  culture  by  which 
he  may  be  able  to  increase  his  products. 

Mr  Smith's  plan  of  first  loosening  the  pan  or  subsoil,  and 
which  may  be  gradually  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  sur- 
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laee,  is  an  exeettent  meamire  «r  meftns  of  improving  the  staple ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  certain  quality  in  all  maiden 
soils,  that  is,  those  which  have  not  been  exhausted  by  previous 
cropping,  which  is  particularly  exciting  and  nutritious  to  all 
sorto  of  terrestrial  plants.  Chalk,  limestone,  clay,  gravel, 
sand,  or  loam  of  any  kind  dug  from  pits,  laid  upon  any  arable 
snrAuso,  or  erea  that  of  meadow,  will  add  a  fresh  vigour 
to  the  plants  growing,  or  seeds  sown  thereon.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  soils  of  different  oonsistence  and  qualities  are  re* 
oommended  to  be  intermized,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  al* 
tering  their  constitutional  properties,  but  for  adding  to  their 
fertility.  Hut  in  cartins]^  sand  to  be  incorporated  with  clays, 
or  clay  or  marl  upon  saiui,  a  heavy  expense  is  incurred  ;  and 
therefore  if  a  subsuil  can  be  brought  up  by  merely  ploughing 
a  little  deeper  by  a  stronger  team,  the  expense  is  comparatively 
trifling,  while  the  improrement  is  both  salutary  and  permanent. 

I  kiew  an  eminent  nurseryman  who  trenched  his  ground 
Imt  every  new  crop  of  trees  he  had  occasion  to  bed  or  row  out. 
And  when  it  was  hinted  to  him  that  such  expensive  labour 
was  unnecessary,  the  same  quadrangle  having  been  trenched 
only  two  years  before,  he  answered,  **  That  does  not  signify, 
because  I  know,"  said  he,  '*  from  long  experience,  that  the 
oftener  ground  is  turned  over  trenching-depth,  the  better  it  is 
for  the  plants  to  be  grown  upon  it.'*  iSo  that  every  approach 
that  can  be  made  towards  that  nurseryman's  principle  in  the 
fields  must  be  advantageous ;  and  Mr  Smith's  new  implement 
promises  to  be  the  best  of  the  kind  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  farmer ;  far  while  it  does  not  bury  what  is  considered 
the  most  ameliorated  part  of  the  soil,  it  brings  gradually  into 
use  that  part  which  lies  inactive  below,  and  perhaps  acts  in- 
juriously as  an  impervious  bed  to  both  air  and  water.  Trench- 
ing-ploughs  of  enormous  weight  and  strength  have  been  long 
in  use  for  turning  over  land  where  coppice- woods  have  been 
destroyed,  or  for  breaking  up  wastes  intended  to  be  planted. 
These  require  a  power  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  horses,  and  are 
altogether  too  unwieldy  and  useless  compared  with  the  sub- 
soil-plough. 

Some  fSeumers,  and  particularly  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
uudervftlttc  the  use  of  the  subsoil-plough,  merely  because  in 
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many  places  in  that  ooanty  they  have  no  land^iprings ;  and 
therefore  think  that  that  ploogh  can  only  be  useful  on  wet 
land.   On  this  point  T  presume  to  think  the  Norfolk  formers 

arc  mistaken,  and  have,  in  a  preceding  part  of  thb  article,  given 
my  reasons  for  my  belief,  that  breaking  into  the  subsoil, 
wlietlier  wet  or  dry,  is  beneficial  not  only  to  the  crops,  but  to 
the  farmer.  Indeed,  I  consider  the  invention  of  the  subsoil- 
plough  one  of  the  happiest  auxiliaries  of  which  a  former  can 
avail  himself  as  a  renovator  of  his  old  wom-ont  acres. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  renoyation  of  the  staple  of  arable 
land,  I  would  suggest  a  more  frequent  change  of  seed,  and  a 
more  lengthened  rotation  of  crops.  These  things,  I  am  fully 
aware,  have  been  suggested  and  pointed  out  a  hundred  times  * 
before.  Still  a  change  of  seed  is  not  admitted  into  the  system 
(if  farminnf  so  i^enerally  as  it  should  be.  For  however  remark- 
abk'  it  may  be,  a  foreign  or  strange  seed  will  develope  itself 
with  greater  strength  than  any  home-grown  seed  of  the  same 
kind  will  do  ;  and  it  really  seems  that  the  stranger  finds 
cither  a  new  kind  of  food,  or  a  fresher  and  more  salubrious 
kind  of  air  than  it  would  have  in  its  native  place.  In  every 
description  of  new  broken  upland,  or  such  as  has  not  previously 
borne  any  kind  of  cultivated  crqp»  there  exists  some  peculiar 
property  or  quality  eminently  exciting  and  salubrious  to  vege- 
tation. Hence  the  luxuriant  first  crops  raised  on  the  newly 
cultivated  lands  in  our  recently  peopled  colonies  ;  and  by  the 
new  squatters  in  the  wilds  of  America.  And  so  much  is  this 
found  to  be  the  case,  that  these  settlers  will  prefer  to  clear  a 
new  station  rather  than  continue  to  cultivate  the  old  aUready 
cleared  spot.  Hence  it  is  that  newly  reclaimed  land  from  our 
ancient  wastes  and  commons  in  this  country  are  so  exceedingly 
fertile  for  a  few  years  after  the  enclosure ;  and  the  same  suo> 
cess  follows  the  application  of  any  fresh  earth  upon  an  ex- 
hausted field,  whether  carted  from  a  distanooy  or  raised  from 
the  subsoil  by  a  deeper  stirring  plough. 

Whatever  this  peculiar  quality  of  maiden  earth  may  be, 
and  whether  or  not  known  to  chemists,  has  not  been  as  vet 
revealed  to  us  ;  and  if  it  were,  it  would  be  probably  described 
as  some  gaseous  body,  neither  tangible  nor  appreciable  by  the 
cultivator,  except  in  so  for  as  it  is  certainly  present  in  all  un- 
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exhausted  earth.   But  it  is  not  ttther  po8BiUo  or  neoeaaavy 
that  all  plants  should  always  have  maiden  earth,  so  as'  a  ja- 
dioioQS  rotation  of  cropping  be  followed.   Fw  as  eac]iiq>ecie8, 
or  even  yariety  of  a  spedes,  seems  to  require  a  peculiar  food, 
or  a  peculiar  excitement  from  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed, 
a  frequent  change  of  seed,  and  of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
same  kinds,  is  the  easiest  and  most  eligible  plan  of  proceed- 
ing, in  onler  to  draw  forth  tlie  latent  powers  of  the  soil.  I 
remember  a  striking  instance,  among  many  others,  which 
fell  under  my  own  observation.    On  a  neighbouring  farm 
there  was  a  field  of  about  twelve  acres,  which,  in  the  remem- 
hrance  of  man,  had  never  borne  a  crop  of  barley.   It  being 
of  a  dayey  nature,  the  grandfather,  father,  as  well  m  the 
present  tenant,  never  deemed  it  fit  for  barley.    Its  usual 
round  of  crops  were  a  dunged  fallow  for  either  wheat  or  tur- 
nips,—these  last  followed  by  oats  and  seeds,  and  after  the 
clover,  again  with  wheat.    This  was  the  long-continued  ro- 
tation, except  after  the  fallow-wheat,  beans  or  peas  were 
sometimes  introduced.    The  tenant  was  at  last  induced  to 
venture  a  crop  of  barley,  after  a  pretty  fair  crop  of  turnips 
had  been  folded  off.    The  field  was  got  into  a  good  tilth  by 
repeated  ploughing,  harrowmg,  and  roUing,  and  baxley  ftr 
the  first  time  sown.    The  crq»  was  prodlgionsl  and  the 
wonder  of  all  the  farmefs  around.   Thitf  result  was  certainly 
owing  to  the  soil  bemg  new  to  the  barley,  and  the  barley 
new  to  the  soil ;  the  latter  not  being  exhausted  of  the  pecu- 
liar food  of  that  grain.    So  it  happens  with  new  varieties  of 
any  kind  of  field  crops ;  they  usually  turn  out  better  for  a 
few  years  after  their  introduction  to  any  farm  than  they 
prove  after  they  have  been  for  some  years jaceustomed  to  the 
new  station ;  therefore,  a  frequent  change  of  seed  is  one  of 
the  best  cnstoms  a  farmer  can  have  recourse  to ;  and  if  from 
the  most  distant  quarter,  so  much  the  better,  provided  it  has 
not  been  kiln-dried,  and  is  firee  from  bad  weeds. 

These  three  particulars,— ^namely,  draining,  subsoil- plough- 
ing, and  a  frequent  change  of  seed, — I  consider  to  be  the 
only  measures  by  which  the  present  state  of  farming,  and  that 
of  farmers  themselves,  can  be  improved.  Should  the  foreign 
rivalry  with  which  they  are  now  threatened  take  place  to  any 
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great  extent,  they  must  devise  some  means  of  using  all  their 
Inferior  grain  at  home  as  food  for  sheep,  oxen,  &c.,  as  a  more 
pKofitftble  pkm  than  isartyiag  it  to  market  to  sell  at  a  conti- 
.n«ntal  prioe.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  tkat  the  British  far- 
mer will,  for  some  years  at  leasts  be  driven  from  bis  own 
markets  either  by  the  quantity  or  qualities  (except  some  of 
the  high  dried  Dantzic  wheat)  of  corn  imported  from  the 
north  of  iMiwpe  ;  but  what  is  more  to  be  dreatlcd  as  the  na- 
tural conseciuence  of  opcniuf^  tlie  British  ports  to  corn  from 
the  Baltic,  will  be  to  bring  all  those  countries  into  extensive 
cultivation  for  producing  wheat  entirely  for  the  British  mar- 
ket}  and  thereby  render  the  growth  of  that  grain  in  this  coun- 
try of  much  less  consequence  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  continental  landlords  or 
barons  have  either  the  means  or  inclination  to  bring  their 
thousands  of  acres  of  waste  land  into  wheat  culture,  save  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  their  dcf,''raded  boors.  But  if  such 
extensive  improvements  be  practicable,  capital  would  not  be 
long  wanting,  provided  a  constantly  open  ready-money  market 
demanded  the  produce. 

Our  countrymen  in  Canada  must  be  allowed  aocess  to  our 
markets ;  and  the  United  States  Americans,  cannot  well  be 
shut  out,  merely  because  they  require  repayment  not  in 
money,  but  in  Our  m'anufactured  goods.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  that  the  transit  of  American  flour  does  not  come  to 
us  through  Canada. 

These  are  matters  which  have  agitated  the  public  mind, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  antagonist  ideas  are  to  be 
reconciled.  It  would  be  well  if  international  affairs  could 
be  so  ordered  that  foreigners  should  advance  to  us,  rather 
than  that  we  should  descend  to  them.  But  as  there  is  an 
equalizing  principle  always  in  operation,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  from  the  elastic  nature  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
from  the  natural  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  British  people, 
the  present  difficulties  will  be  surmounted,  and  all  derange- 
ments settled  down  upon  an  equitable  basis. 

I  might  have  added,  among  practicable  improvements,  that 
of  saving  the  drainage  from  dunghills  in  tiuiks,  and  bestowing 
it  on  either  grass  or  arable  land  from  water-carts,  as  is  SO 
beneflcially  done  on  the  Continent* 
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The  high  reputation  attached  to  the  author  of  this  publi- 
cation as  a  scientific  and  practical  agriculturist,  independent- 
ly of  bis  other  claims  to  consideration,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  work  itself,  vender  it  incumbent  on  ub  to  no- 
•ticeit 

The  individtial  history  of  M.  Tha^,  as  far  as  it  u  connected 
with  husbandry,  is  as  follows : — ^He  acquired  his  early  edn- 
caUon  and  practice  in  the  celebrated  agricultural  iseminary 
at  Moeglin,  which  his  father  had  established  in  1804,  through 
the  munificence  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia.*  Subsequently 
he  passed  nine  years  in  effecting  agricultural  improvements 
in  Russia,  where  he  obtained  a  character  for  great  general 
ability,  and  peculiar  success  in  the  management  of  sheep.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  the  owner  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  farm  at  MoSg^,  and  director  of  the  celebrated 
academy,  which  the  familiarity  of  the  sutject,  and  the  limits 
of  our  space,  prohibit  us  from  noticing  any  farther.  A  man 
thus  educated  and  experienced  is  pre-eminently  qualified  to 
write  a  book  in  which  the  abstract  principles  and  practical 
details  of  his  favourite  art  are  couibiiud,  and  the  result  of 
his  labour  and  talents  in  this  respect  is  fully  answerable  to 
the  expectations  we  had  formed  of  the  publication. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  work  itself,  premising,  that  we 
hsfe  only  read  the  French  translation  of  it,  by  the  Baron  G. 
y.  Crud,  in  whose  hands— judging  from  the  elegance  and 
perspicuity  with  whidi  he  has  written — ^it  has  not  lost  any  of 
its  originid  excellence.  But  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to 
the  responsibilities  of  this  gentleman  in  his  capacity  of  trans- 
lator. In  his  first  preface  he  states,  in  substance,  that  the 
author  had  given  him  authority  to  make  any  abridgments 
or  other  alterations  he  might  think  fit,  but  that  he  found  the 

♦  Tlis  Majesty  had  previouBly  presentotl  bim  M  iih  a  vast  tract  of  re- 
claimed marsh  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  which  he  afterwards  allowed  liim 
to  sell,  for  the  express  purpose  of  purchafiing  about  1300  acres  at  Moeglin, 
and  establishing  the  seminary,  in  which  he  had  the  afpuintiueut  of  tb« 
pryfessors.  He  had  a  pension  also  of  L.600  a-year. 
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subjects  80  involved  in  each  other,  and  so  mutually  dependent, 
that  he  could  not  omit  any  parts  without  weakening  the  force 
or  propriety  of  others,  and  loss  to  the  reader. 
As  to  the  form  in  which  the  thoughts  of  the  author  are 

conveyed,  the  Baron  says  that  he  has  varied  little  from  tlie 
original,  and  has  not  introduced  any  observations  or  modifi- 
cations of  his  own  into  the  text,  but  has  given  them  in  notes, 
wherever  lie  has  seen  occasion  to  suggest  alterations,  from, 
considerations  of  the  differences  in  soil  and  climate,  or  from 
his  own  experience :  nor  has  he  multiplied  his  notes  to  a 
great  extent,-—*  matter  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  for  those 
which  he  has  fhmished,  though  put  forward  in  a  very  unpre- 
tending manner,  are  highly  judicious.  He  has,  however, 
taken  the  pains  of  reducing  to  those  which  the  author  him- 
self uses  in  his  calculations,  all  the  land-measures  and  grain- 
weights  and  measures  used  throughout  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  i:uropoan  states  or  pro'vinces,  in 
order  that,  by  means  of  a  common  rule  of  comparison,  the 
reader  may  accommodate  his  local  measures,  &c^  to  the  Stand- 
ard furnished  by  M.  Thaer  in  his  estimates. 

The  work,  besides  an  appendix  or  atlas  of  various  tables 
and  plates,  consists  of  four  hirge  oqtavo  volumes.  The  principal 
preface  from  the  pen  of  the  Baron,  is  prefixed  to  the  second 
volume,  which  is  the  most  scientific,  comprehending  the 
physiology  of  plants— the  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
at  considerable  length  (involving  the  wide  range  of  manures) 
—geology  and  the  analysis  of  soils.  This  volume,  we  think, 
ought  to  have  been  the  first,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  theo^ 

rectical,  and  therefore  a  natural  introduction  to  what  is  prac- 
tical. 

It  would  appear  as  if  M.  Thaer  had  written  without  a 
complete  arrangement  of  his  varied  compositions,  or  that 
after  his  first  notes  and  essays  he  had  added  new  matter,  and 
enlarged  his  original  pkn.  On  this  supposition  only  can  we 
reconcUe  a  want  of  method  and  of  disUnctness  in  some  of  the 
parts.  The  want  of  an  alphabetical  index  to  assist  the 
reader  in  tracing  subjects  through  the  different  ramifications 
in  ^vhlcll  they  are  sometimes  involved,  is  also  to  be  desired,  as 
a  view  of  the  very  multifiurious  nature  of  the  contents  will 
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shew.  The  whole  work  is  divided  into  four  sections.  The 
first  volume,  after  a  short  but  pertinent  preface,  commences 
with  "  the  idea  of  husbandry  discussed  in  its  principles,"'*— 
but  though  this  is  the  preliminary  subject,  and  gives  the  title 
to  an  entire  eyolopodia  of  agriculture,  it  is  cut  short  after  a 
few  sentences.  However,  the  bases  of  the  and  of  the 

practice,  are  afterwards  dwelt  upon  at  length.  All  the  in- 
troductory matter,  usual  in  our  standard  works,  on  agricul- 
ture, is  put  fbrward — such  as  preliminary  education  in  agri- 
cultural schools,  or  ordinary  farm  establishments, — capital, — 
leases, — selection  of  land, — arrangement  and  classification 
of  fields,  with  respect  to  soil  and  condition, — enclosures, — 
garden,  house,  offices,  &c.  under  their  respective  heads  ;  these 
are  comprized  in  the  first  section,  which  occupies  one-fourth 
of  the  first  volume.  The  second  section  goes  into  the  econo>* 
my  of  the  farm,  with  excellent  observations  req»ecting  labour ; 
and  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  payment  of  wages, 
hi  money  or  in  kind ;  registries ;  live  stock  in  all  its  varieties ; 
the  principles  on  which  ftttening  ought  to  be  conducted,  with 
calculations  as  to  the  comparative  nntritivcness  of  difi^erent 
vegetable  substances  ;  rotations,  and  alternate  culture ;  and 
a  variety  of  other  matters  under  those  heads. 

Then,  after  all  this,  which  most  readers  would  suppose 
would  be  the  termination  of  the  whole,  the  second  volume 
makes  its  appearance,  with  a  long  and  able  preface  from  the 
translator,  which  is  in  effect  a  digest  of  the  principles  jof  vege* 
tation,  and  of  agricultural  chemistry.  The  second  section  is 
eoncluded  at  a  very  eatly  part  of  this  volume ;  and  the  tiiird 
section  commences  under  ^e  head  of  agronomy^  which,  as  the 
translator  infbrms  us,  should  be  read  with  great  attention,  in 
order  to  extract  its  matter  with  full  advantage  to  the  reader. 
This  section  first  treats  of  the  component  parts  of  soils,  and 
the  author  goes  deeply  into  this  interesting  subject,  noticing 
at  considerable  length  lime,  chalk,  marl,  gypsum,  the  nature 
and  effects  of  humusj  and  its  different  combinations  with  the 
elementary  earths  and  atmospheric  influences ;  and  then  suc- 
ceeds a  vast  deal  under  the  particular  head  of  a^riouliure  (first 
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pirt),  which,  in  our  simplicity,  we  had  imagined  to  have  heen 
•gsentially  tlic  subject  on  which  we  had  been  before  engaged. 
This  division  comprehends  first  manures,  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral,  a  sequence  to  the  constituent  and  physical  pro- 
perties of  soils  and  the  mode  of  judging  of  land/'  contained  in 
the  prece^ng  division— ^gronomy^but  designed  prineipaUy 
to  explain  the  modua  operandi  of  manuiiDg  labstances;  with 
a  great  deal  which  seems  in  iome-respeots  a  repetition  of 
points  proTiously  discussed  under  the  head  of  agronomy,  and 
which  might  better  hare  been  included  in  it  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  scarcely  notices  calcareous  sands ;  he  merely 
says,  "  there  are  many  kinds  of  sand  which  are  not  composed 
of  silcx  alone,  and  which  contain  grains  of  lime  (if  this  has 
not  been  separated  by  washing) ;  calcareous  sand  is  not  inso- 
luble like  siliceous  sand,  and  is  much  more  favourable  to  ve- 
getation. However,  we  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunities 
of  obserraUon  on  this  subjeot'*  We  know  the  nature  and  ef- 
fects of  such  sandy  and  how  higlily  calcareous  it  is  on  some 
parts  of  our  coasts— containing,  if  we  mistake  not,  75  or  more 
per  cent*  of  lime ;  fbr  instance,  in  Bantry  Bay. 

But  we  have  never  seen  any  analysis  of  sand  so  complete 
as  that  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  M.  Clauss,  a 
French  gentleman  remarkable  for  lii>^  chemical  pursuits.  The 
analysis  which  he  has  lately  made  of  tlie  ^a/^^tie  or  sand  in  the 
bay  of  St  Michael,  on  the  west  coast  of  Normandy,  and  in 
the  rivers  w  hich  flow  into  it,  shew  how  various  are  the  ele- 
ments which  may  be  contained  in  an  apparently  simple  sub- 
stance. M.  Clauss  has  found,  in  a  1000  parts  of  this  sand 
(which  is  very  fine,  but  not  impalpable  to  the  touch),  the  fol- 
lowing substances : — 

J.  Org^anlo  matter,  lightly  azoted,  .        .  12.27 


S.  Chlorine, 

3.  Sulpbitrio  acid, 

4.  Gaibonic  acid, 

5.  Phosphoric  acid, 

6.  Sodium, 

7.  Soda  (oxide  of  todlmn)^ 

8.  Potassium, 

P.  Potass  (oxide  of  potaMium)> 
10.  Magnesium, 


4.45 
13.63 

7^ 
a76 
8.83 
0.18 
28.12 
0.87 
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11.  Magnesia  (osidft  of  magnesium),        •         •  t8M 

12.  Uae,    80A.4d 

19.  Two,             •        •        .        .        .  4.70 

14.  Osideofiioii,            .                         .  2a91 

15.  Peiozideof  maagaiiaM,                 •  7.84 

16.  Lead^    2.84 

17.  Snlplnir,                 •        •  4.70 

18.  Silex,              .         .         •         .         •  413.23 

19.  Alumina,          «          •          .          •        ..  72.95 

20.  Oxide  of  maqganese,     .         •         .         .  0.02 

Lou.        .        .        •  l.'i.oo 


1000. 

But  to  revert  to  our  analysis  of  the  work  itself. — The  second 
diyision  of  '*  a«^riculture"  successively  treats  of  culture, — im- 
plements of  hushandry,  with  their  respective  advantages  or 
disadTantages,— clearing  land  from  trees  and  all  other  incum- 
brances,—establishing  a  Tegetable  soil  on  sand, — hedges  and 
other  fences,— HirSining, — ^irrigation, — treatment  of  meadow 
and  pasture  lands, — ^haymakmg. 

The  fourth  Tolnme  commences  wHfa  the  6th  section,  and 
comprises  the  reproduction  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
varieties  of  cereal  crops,  cheesemaking,  corn-crops,  in  drills, — • 
harvesting,  leguminous  plants,  oleaginous  plants  (including 
hemp  and  flax), — plants  for  dyeing, — potatoes  and  other  roots 
for  the  support  of  man  and  beast,  and  artificial  or  cultivate 
ed  grasses.  The  Gth  and  concluding  section  enters  into  the 
whole  economy  of  live  stodir  with  dairy  management,  the 
treatment  of  mildi-cows,-'fattening  cattle,— -the  treatment 
of  swhie, — sheep, — and  lastly,  of  the  noblest  of  all  domestic 
animals, — the  horse. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  this  really  great  work,  which 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  model  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Code 
of  Agriculture,  and  incorporates  in  its  construction  much  of 
what  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  standard  works,  and  yet  with 
much  originality  in  the  recombinations.  Being  so  multifa- 
rious in  its  nature,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  select  portions  as 
£ur  specimens  of  the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  whole 
has  .been  executed,  nor  is  there  any  thing  positively  new  to 
our  first-rate  agriculturists,  excepting,  of  course,  the  culture 
of  a  few  orops,  unsnited  to  our  climate,  and  praetieally  xm- 
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known  to  our  hinibaiidmen ;  but  the  keen  observations  of  this 
reflecting  writer  on  many  subjects  ore  of  a  highly  instmctiye 
and  interesting  character.  It  is  due  to  M.  ThaSr  to  say,  that 
he  is  an  original  thinker^  a  scientific  and  practical  scholar, 
and  a  very  clever  Mriter. 

The  circulation  of  the  translated  copy  in  France,  where 
husbandry  is  so  defeotive,  may  do  much  good  by  stimulating 
and  informing  the  higher  and  well  educated  class  of  land- own- 
en*  but  the  great  body  of  proprietors  there  will  neither  incur 
the  expense  of  purchasing  the  work,  nor  take  the  trouble  of 
readbg  it  if  they  ^obtain  access  to  it  The  towns,  for  the 
social  pleasures  which  they  yield,  are  the  places  of  resort  and 
residence  of  both  great  and  small  proprietors  of  the  gentry 
class,  who  prefer  living  on  their  rents,  be  the  amount  but 
L.lOO,  or  even  L.50  a-year,  in  a  town  house  or  lodging,  to 
residence  in  the  country  and  the  improvement  of  their  pro- 
perties ;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  great  as  well  as  those  of  the  vast  number  of  petty  pro- 
priety, or  to  improve  the  class  of  labourers  than  the  intro- 
duction among  them  of  a  system  of  culture,  which,  within 
thbiy  years,  has  efibcted  in  the  north  of  Germany  an  im^ 
proved  condition,  that  nothing  but  personal  observation  can 
fully  appreciate.  An  abridgment  and  re-arrangement  of  some 
of  the  subjects  of  the  work  would  be  desirable  for  the  French 
farmers,  to  whom  it  offers,  in  the  opinion  of  Baron  de  Crud, 
"  a  great  number  of  new  ideas  and  useful  directions,  by  con- 
necting art  with  science,  and  introducing  the  theory  of  agri- 
culture into  the  departments  of  natural  history  in  general, 
and  of  chemistry  in  particular."  Some  notion  of  the  energy 
with  which  the  husbandry  of  the  north  of  Germany  is  pur- 
sued, may  be  collected  from  the  fact,  that  many  hundreds  of 
the  most  distinguished  agriculturists  in  that  country  have  been 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  discussmg  questions  aff^ing 
husbandry,  each  branch  having  its  own  committee,  president, 
and  secretary,  and  all  converging  to  the  common  centre  ;  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  on  such  occasions,  himself  entertaining 
at  his  palace  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  diffe- 
rent countries. 

In  short,  a  most  extraordinary  impulse  has  been  given  in 
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that  oonntiy  to  ti»  agriealtare,  and  notbing  lias  been  omitted 

by  the  Government  to  advance  it.  The  British  system  bus 
been  an  especial  object  of  consideration,  and  every  thing  ex- 
cellent in  our  practice  is  well  understood  there.  Nor  is  it  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  models  of  rural  economy  have  been 
first  found  among  the  smallest  land  occupiers,  the  class 
known  by  the  term  small-holders  in  Ireland,  on  whose  small 
allotments  the  utmost  prodaotiyeness  and  the  neatest  cnlture 
had  been  attained  long  before  the  skill  and  representations  of 
M.  Tbaer,  and  indiyidnals  like  him,  prevailed  upon  thcyrni/ 
land-owners  and  the  capitalists,  to  expend  time  and  money 
in  relaiming  their  comparative  wastes,  and  subjecting  them  to 
the  draining-spade,  the  grubber,  and  the  plough. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  selec- 
tions from  the  work  under  consideration,  as  illustrative  of  the 
style  and  matter.  Under  the  head  of  leases  and  coyenants* 
the  author. thus  observes,— 

"  The  proprietor  should  always  dizect  his  attention  to  obtain  from  bis 
land  a  gradual  increase  of  produce,  or  to  augment  its  value  continually. 
The  farmer  only  desires  the  greatest  profit  durlnor  tlie  continuance  of  his 
Icnsc,  without  caringf  for  the  value  of  the  land  afterwards.    Whilst  tl»e 
proprietor  can  content  himself  with  a  trifling  produce  during  a  few  years, 
in  order  to  attain  greater  and  more  durable  profit  subsequently,  the  ten- 
ant must,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoar  to  obtain  the  greatest  produce, 
evw  though  its  amoant  sbonld  be  diminished  dvaiag  tlie  latter  years  of 
his  lease  ;  because  the  proprietor  who  wishes  to  ikrm  on  the  best  syatem, 
finds  at  the  same  time  both  pleasore  and  profit  in  laying  out  on  his  pro- 
perty as  maoh  capital  as  he  can  8p«ie>  whilst  the  tenant^  on  the  coa- 
tiaiy,  withdraws  as  much  of  his  pccuniaiy  resources  as  po8Bible»  to  iem- 
ploy  it  in  other  ways,  or  to  place  it  at  interest  The  improvement  of  the 
land  constitutes  the  pleasure  of  Uie  proprietofj  while  tlie  mere  occupying 
fiumer  only  thinks  of  augmenting  his  income.   Thus  the  longer  the  lease 
may  be,  the  more  do  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  become 
identified  ;  the  shorter  the  term,  tlie  more  conflictinc;  are  those  interests. 
With  a  lease  of  24  years,  a  tenant  ought,  at  least  during  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  its  duration,  to  follow  out  the  views  of  the  proprietor.    But  the 
time  will  come  when  he  will  act  on  different  principles,  and  endeavour 
to  extract  from  the  land  a  return  iu  proportion  to  his  outlay  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

"  To  this  must  he  added,  that  a  tenant  cannot  haye  the  means  of  laying 
oat  so  nnch  on  the  land  as  the  proprietor,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 
The  latter  mnst  pay  the  rent,  whilst  a  pfoprieior  anxious  to  impfove  can 
eecBoniise  somediing  ftom  the  net  produce  lo  expend  on  his  piaperty. 
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The  flnt  majr  be  eompafed  to  a  mero|uuit  who  tndes  on  bonowti 
money ;  the  second  to  one  who  fpecoktea  with  hie  own  fundi.  The 
former  must  first  provide  for  his  lent,  the  latter  need  only  think  of  extend- 
ing his  speeulations." 

No  one  indoetl  anywhere  ought  to  expect  that  a  tenant  will 
expend  his  capital,  or  sacrifice  any  of  hU  certain  profits,  on 
real  or  speculative  improvements,  from  which  he  is  not  to 
derive  ultimate  benefit;  and  British  landlords  who  under- 
stand their  own  interest  (while  they  are  also  influenced  by 
principles  of  equity,  and  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  tenants),  do  usually  expend  the  necessary  capital  in 
effecting  those  permanent  improYcmento  which  the  tenant 
will  not  undertake  without  something  more  than  mere  ex- 
pectation tliat  his  term  of  tenure  will  be  renewed.  There  are 
farmers,  no  doubt,  ])ut  they  are  few,  and  cannot  be  deemed 
prudent  ones,  so  enthusiastically  devoted  to  their  profession, 
as  to  discard  prudential  considerations  for  the  gratification 
which  they  experience  in  fanning  in  the  most  perfect  way  as 
to  system,  and  who  would  no  more  deviate  from  the  exact 
routine  of  superior  practice  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  pecuniary 
risk  or  loss,  than  an  artist  of  nice  taste  would  give  from  his 
hands  an  imperfect  piece  of  workmanship,  for  the  sake  of  the 
time  or  the  materials  he  might  save  by  doing  so.  But  such 
farmers,  except  in  the  amateur  class,  are  only  stray  cases 
from  a  "general  rule. 

The  confidence  which  exists  between  our  great  proprietors 
and  their  tenantry,  is  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  some 
of  the  German  States  between  the  Government  and  ite  ten- 
ants. Where  the  tenant  faithfully  pursues  the  system  pre- 
scribed by  the  administration  of  the  country  and  improves, 
he  is  always,  in  Prussia,  certain  that  his  lease  will  be  renewed 
at  ito  termination  on  perfectly  just  principles,  and  the  tenure 
thus  practically  becomes  perpetual  in  the  family.  If  a  Bri- 
tish landlord,  necessitous  or  grii)ini;.  sliouUl  liave  no  consider- 
ation for  a  correet  and  honest  tenant,  and  let  the  farm  over  his 
head  to  the  highest  bidder,  he  nuist  expect  that  his  property 
under  such  an  infamous  system  will  deteriorate  in  value  and 
condition. 

It  appears  that  the  Irish  method,  so  often  illnstratedf  of  do- 
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ing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  injury  to  the  soil,  is  not 
unknown  in  Germany,  as  the  following  humorous  detail  of  in- 
atnictions  will  shew.  M.  Thaer,  however,  does  not  assume 
the  merit  of  its  authorship,  nor  does  it  harmonize  with  the 
prevailing  gravity  and  logioalpreciseness  of  his  style. 

''1.  Fkocue  a  &im  in  hjgh  oondiUoo.  Ycu  ctn  affi»d  (o  pay  for  it 
dtuing  a  tbott  Ceim  a  lent  doable  what  you  eoold  give  for  one  whioh 
had  been  impoveiiBhed  by  an  atatioioiit  and  ezaothig  former,  aa  you  can 
exercise  to  the  utmost  npon  land  in  full  heart  the  greatest  refinement  in 
the  art  of  exhausting,  ^vllcrcas  on  a  farm  of  the  oppoeite  deieription  you 
TTould  be  obliged  to  follow  the  ordinary  routine. 

"  2.  Never  cultivate  any  crop  except  grain  for  sale,  Mrherever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so;  pow  nothing  •whatever  for  cattle,  hecause  they  do  not 
imniL-diately  repay  improved  keeping,  and  during  a  short  lease  you  would 
not  have  time  to  extract  all  the  gubstance  of  the  manure  which  you 
might  employ. 

*'  3.  Between  tlie  fallows,  cultivate  what  gives  the  greatest  produce,  such 
as  oleaginous  plants,  flax,  tobacco,  Hie,  and  if  you  cannot  grow  them 
yourself,  let  out  the  land  to  tome  poor  people  in  your  neighbourhood, 
for  oaah  or  part  of  the  prodnee.  It  is  of  little  oonscquunce  that  thoM 
crops  do  not  yield  ttraw,  «■  the  former  is  often  prohibited  from  selling 
it,  and  fhefefoie  yon  oouU  not  Tentore  to  do  so  openly,  or  in  large 
qaanUties. 

"4.  As  these  crops  lequire  a  great  deal  of  mannre>  of  which  you  will 
hsTo  less  eveiy  year,  yoa  riionld  raise  ibem  ia  the  fidds  whieh  are  in 
the  best  condition,  and  nearest,  that  the  cartage  may  not  oecnpy  too 

much  time.  Even  supposing  thai,  during  the  latter  years  of  your  lease, 
the  other  fields  should  not  make  any  return  at  all,  you  will  have  hcen 
SuflSciently  indemnified,  and  you  will  then  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  sterility  of  tl^c  land,  and  to  demand  a  reduction.  Besides,  the  near- 
est land  will  appear  better  to  the  proprietor  and  to  strangers,  and  if  any 
one  should  say  tliat  flax,  rape,  and  tobacco,  exhaust  the  soil,  you  need 
only  draw  their  attention  to  the  fine  wheat  which  grows  beside  thoui. 
Never  put  dung  on  the  fields  which  require  it  mos^  for  a  poor  field  does 
not  pay  the  first  aumuring ;  at  all  ersnts,  yoa  need  only  put  a  little 
on  head  riggs  or  near  the  roads. 

"6,  During  the  first  years  of  your  leiee,  give  the  ground  the  most  com- 
plete wodtinff  to  banish  weeds,  in  order  that  you  may  obtain  all  the  be- 
nefit that  the  manuring  |>rinciples  in  the  soil  can  produce,  and  pulTerixe 
the  clods  so  completely,  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may  draw  foil  nou- 
rishment from  them.  For  tliis  purpose  increase  yottt  teams,  for  which 
you  will  be  well  indemnified  afterwards.  But  towards  the  end  of  your 
terra  you  must  discontinue  this  good  tillage,  that  you  may  be  able  to  di- 
minish your  teams,  or  employ  them  in  a  more  advantageous  manner. 
Use  also  a  very  wide  ploughshare,  that  will  take  furrow  slices  of,  at  least. 
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twelve  inches  each.  It  Is  not  necessary,  ra  tlio  last  year,  that  jou  should 
be  very  patticuhir  in  availing  yourself  of  the  most  favourable  times  for 
sowing  the  cx^ps  which  you  will  not  reap ;  choose^  therefore,  the  moit 
convenient  season  for  such  purpose. 

It  is  agfeat  advantage  to  bare  old  gnss  lands  to  bictk  ap,  or 
timber  to  cut  down ;  and  yon  ought  to  endeavour  to  obtain  these  advan- 
tages accordingly,  when  looking  for  a  turn.  Land  thus  broi^t  into 
cttlthration,  will  give  you  at  fiist  fine  com  crops  to  sell ;  and  aftervraids 
they  will  produce  sufficiently  well,  without  inanurs»  until  the  ezpiiatloii 
of  your  term.  It  does  not  s^j^nify  to  you  whether  they  are  then  com- 
pletely exhausted  or  not. 

"  7.  Take  no  trouble  with  the  meadows,  except  in  mowinij  thcni  close* 
ly,  as  they  do  rot  quickly  repay  improvcmonts-,  and  if,  in  the  last  years 
of  your  lensc.  tlie  filling  up  of  drains  nnd  ditches,  or  the  overflowing'  of 
water  has  rendered  them  marshy,  covered  vvltli  briars,  bushes,  and  mole- 
hills, and  if  they  only  yield  little  and  bad  hay,  this  is  of  little  consequence 
to  you,  if  you  arc  not  allowed  to  sell  the  hay. 

"8.  If,  having  received  the  farm  stock  and  implements  at  a  fixed  rate, 
you  are  bound  to  give  them  up  again,  get  rid  of  the  best  horses,  oxen, 
oows>  fre.  and  put  bad  ones  in  their  places,  or  else  pay  for  what  are  de- 
ficient In  changes  of  this  nature,  the  good  are  always  valued  lower, 
in  proportion,  than  the  bad,  and  these  hst  appear  less  misnmble  when 
they  are  not  by  the  side  of  good  ones.  In  Uie  concluding  period  of  your 
lease  it  is  unwise  to  let  the  cows  have  access  to  the  bull,  until  veiy  lato 
in  the  season,  in  order  that,  when  you  are  glaring  them  up,  they  may  look 
fiUl;  and  when  in  calf  they  will  of  course  have  the  appearance  which 
youvrish,  even  if  they  have  been  kept  on  bad  and  insufficient  fodder. 
Have  all  old  harness  and  implements  entered  carefully  in  the  list  of 
things  for  which  you  must  account ;  keep,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
Uiem,  every  thine:  which  can  no  longer  be  used,  and  have  them  patched 
up.  As  to  the  new  articles,  put  them  aside.  A  shabby  stock  of  this  kind 
ins{>ire  the  valuators  with  pity^  for  the  farmer,  and  induces  them  to  treat 
him  favourably. 

"9.  It  is  clear  tliat  you  should  not  spend  any  thing  on  keeping  up 
gardens,  ponds,  and  bufldings ;  for,  generally  the  proprietor,  on  renew- 
ing the  lease,  undertakes  to  fepair  them  ;  for  whlck  reason  it  is  better  for 
you  to  allow  small  damsges  to  increase. 

"  10.  You  will  exact  from  the  oottien  or  lundi^  who  are  bound  to  give 
dutyservice,  all  that  the  law  and  custom  penult  Itisnoaffidr  of  youit 
if  they  are  ruined. 

*'  11 .  If  the  proprietor  reserves  any  of  the  turn  ptoduee  for  himself,  or 
puts  a  high  price  on  your  produce  because  it  comes  from  his  ovm  buid, 
and  that  he  makes  you  thus  a  considerable  reduction,  be  sure  not  to  re- 
fuse it.  If  he  is  very  precise  in  his  demands,  you  must  make  friends  of 
his  wvant4  who  are  to  receive  the  commodities  for  him.'* 
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Supposing  the  Irish  tenant  to  act  in  violation  of  all  strin- 
gent regulations,  his  purse  is  often  so  empty,  that  there  is  no 
use  in  suing  him  at  law  for  the  infraction  of  them;  and 
therefore  the  proverb,  "  Sue  a  beggar,''  &c.  becomes  applica- 
ble to  the  case ;  or  the  landlord  is  so  happy  to  get  rid  of  his 
nnimpfOYUig  and' profitless  tenant,  on  any  terms,  that  he  Is  not 
very  particular  in  the  enjforcement  of  conditions,  which,  under 
a  better  system,  might  be  critically  fulfilled. 

In  estimating  the  dift'erent  modes  of  conducting  farm  la- 
bour— by  domestic  servants,  workmen,  with  families  support- 
ed like  our  hinds,  and  jobbers — M.  Thaer  expresses  himself 
in  favour  of  the  first  class,  though  he  admits  that  the  day- 
labourers  require  much  less  care  and  vigilance,  and  are  more 
industrious  and  economical  from  their  fsmily  obligations:  the 
payment  for  this  class  is  in  kind)  barley  being  the  standard 
grain.  Threshers  are  also  paid  in  grain,  receiving  fiwm  ^'^th  to 
-^th  of  the  produce ;  and  harvest  labourers,  in  some  localities, 
receive,  by  established  custom,  the  eleventh  or  thirteenth 
sheaf  for  getting  in  the  crop.  In  short,  the  system  approved 
of  by  M.  Thaer,  and  adopted  in  Prussia,  is  entirely  analagous 
to  our  Scotch  system,  and  the  Irish  practice  where  it  is  of  the 
most  considerate  and  effective  kind. 

"  The  number  of  these  fiEunilies  ought  to  be  estimated  and  fixed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labour  required  and  the  system  of  culture  puitued ;  they 
should  be  sufficient  to  execute  all  the  indispensable  operations  of  the 
farm,  but  not  more  numerous  than  is  requisite  for  such  puqiose,  else  they 
will  he  occasions  of  extra  expense ;  in  fact,  they  should  be  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  have  the  means  of  earning  provisions  all  the  year  rounds 
and  be  able  to  })ut  by  something.  In  such  case  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  providing  a  sufficiency  of  labouring  families,  especially  if  they  have  no 
dcGcicncy  of  fuel.  They  ought  to  have  a  little  garden  for  kitchen  vege- 
tables, or  a  small  field,  but  not  of  such  extent  as  to  render  it  an  object 
iritb  them  to  employ  their  time  on  it,  instead  of  working  for  their  cm- 
ployen.** 

This  last  principle  is  critically  that  of  the  London  Labourers* 
Friend  Society,  viz.,  that  the  allotment  should  be  no  more 
than  will  occupy  the  surj)lu$  hours  of  labour,  ^or  employ  the 
workman's  family  occasionally,  without  interfering  with  his 
stipendiary  work,  or  rendering  him  independent  in  any  de- 
gree. We  learn  from  M.  Thaiir,  that  in  some  localities  there 
is  an  obligation  on  the  small  farmers  and  peasantry  (as  used  to 
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be  the  case  in  France  until  the  Fiist  Reyolution  aboUilMd  this 

remnant  of  the  feudal  system,  and  more  or  leBB  in  Ireland  and 
in  our  country  },  to  render  duty-service  to  the  land  proprietors. 
M.  Thaer,  of  course,  deprecates  the  practice,  and  urges,  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  kindness  and  consideration  towai-ds  the 
8erfiB,a8  the  best  means  of  stimulating  to  industry,  and  induc- 
ing a  comparatiyely  willing  discharge  of  their  services. 

According  to  local  cnstoms,  en  tho  extent  and  nature  of  a 
tenant's  holding,  he  is  bound  to  supply  teams  with  ploughs 
and  harrows,  or  only  to  give  his  personal  labour;  The  first 
class  of  those  subject  to  the  C5wtrf*,  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
French  version,  are  subdivided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which 
dust  furnish  teams  of  foui'  or  more  horses  or  oxen,  the  other 
but  two  or  one. 

The  lowest  order  give  duty-work,  like  the  Irish  cottar,  for 
their  house  and  field ;  but  not  lil&ehim,  often  at  the  caprice  of 
the  exacting  middlemam  under  whom  he  barely  ezirtfr-*days, 
weeks,  or  seasons,  being  usually  fixed  fw  the  purpose.  * 

These  duty-tervices  an  matt  injudoiis  to  Urn  who  b  boimd  to  dis- 
cbarge them,  and  to  genenl  iaterasts,  than  any  other  kind  of  serntnde, 
because  tUcy  occasion  idleness,  apathy,  iU-designSj  and  opposition;  aie 
in  jttrioiis  to  molality,  and  occasion  a  lois  of  time  and  the  means  of  eflbo- 
Uye  Ubour.  The  workman— ^eiliape  the  son  or  domestic  assistant  of  the 
peasant— Is  enconiaged  by  bis  ikiher  or  employer  to  cxecnte  as  little  of 
the  duty-work  as  poariblcj  and  to  deceive;  be  is  led  to  consider  its 
point  of  honour  to  impose  upon  the  proprietor  when  claiming  liis  seigno- 
rial  dues :  and,  in  the  end^  he  leams  to  impose  upon  his  own  mnstcr  or 
father— «nd  himself,  in  losinf^  the  power  of  working  with  energy.  For 
these  reasons,  we  find  the  laboureis  most  idle  in  those  districts  where 
Corvees  are  established." 

On  the  principal  farms  iu  northern  Germany,  besides  the 
head  bailiffs  (as  we  collect  from  an  o£&^iai  report  of  M.  Ni- 
biere  to  the  French  ministry),  there  are  subordinatesy  oalled 
Second  or  Third  Werwalters, 

-  The  German  bailiff  attains  his  qualifications  and  graduates 
in  this  way.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  serenteen  he  goes  to  a 
great  farmer,  termed  an  Seonomisty  who  takes  him  for  three 

years,  and  receives  an  annual  payment  fur  his  maintenance. 
This  youth  is  then  put  iu  charge,  for  the  lii*st  yeiu',  of  farm- 
yard offices,  stables^  lofts,  granaries,      ;  the  next  year  he 
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takes  bis  full  part  with  the  lahmtrers  in  the  commcm  opera- 
tions of  the  farm,  and  at  this  time,  perhaps,  he  is  allowed  to 
go  between  the  stilts  of  a  plough ;  then,  as  he  advances  in 
practice  and  intelligence,  he  sows  seeds,  See. ;  and  the  third 
year  he  keeps  the  farm  accounts.  At  the  end  of  this  appren- 
ticeship, he  is  hired  for  some  other  farm  in  the  capacity  of  Se- 
cond Wenvalicr,  in  which  he  usually  continues  for  two  years ; 
after  which — ^if  circmnstanoea  do  not  lead  him  to  enter  one  of 
the  great  agricoltoral  institutions^  to  qualify  him  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  land  estates  of  a  non-resident  proprietor,  a 
royal  farm,  or  his  own  land,  he  easily  procures  by  means  of 
good  testimonials,  the  situation  of  first  Werwalter,  with  a  sa- 
lary of  from  L.24  to  L.32  a- year. 

Ye  Scotch  and  English  stewards  and  bailiffs,  think  of  this 
amount  of  salary,  and,  at  least,  be  content  with  your  wages  ! 

M.  Thaer  enters  fully  into  the  question  whether  horses  or 
oxen  be  the  more  economical,  and  asserts,  that  no  positiye  re- 
sult has  yet  been  obtained  on  the  subject.  He  states  the  pros 
and  the  cms  (with  which  every  complete  farmer  is  familiar)^ 
va  the  fairest  way,  and  infers  that  horses  should  be  kept  at 
least  in  some  measure  on  account  of  those  labours.  Harrow- 
ing, for  instance,  which  requires  a  quick  step,  and  also  from^ 
their  beins^  able  to  withstand  the  heat  of  spring  and  summer, 
when  oxen  fail,  or  can  only  work  during  a  portion  of  the  day. 
This  matter,  of  course,  can  only  be  decided  by  the  circum- 
stances of  climate,  soil,  the  construction  of  ploughs,  and  local 
considerations.  The  translator  enters  into  the  arithmetical 
calculations  of  prime  cost»  food,  wear  and  tear,  ftc,  and  the 
number  of  days^  work  which  each  description  of  animal  ave- 
rages in  the  year. 

On  the  subject  of  fallows,  the  author  is  also  diffuse  and  inte- 
resting ;  his  reasonings  are  clear,  and  his  deductions  generally 
just ;  he  inclines  even  under  the  most  improved  system  of 
rotations  to  a  complete  fallow  at  intervals^-^here  we  differ 
from  him  in  principle  altogether. 

His  preliminary  explanations  of  fallow  are  concise,  and  may 
be  new  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  unfortunately  for 
themselTeB  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  language  and  the 
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practice  of  husbandry  as  conducted  by  the  Romans  when  Vir- 
gil wrote  his  Georj:»ies,  and  Columella  published  his  treatises  : 
— *'  Tlje  subject  of  fallowing  has  been  much  obscured  from  want  of  pre- 
cision as  to  the  phrase  ;  originally,  a  fallow  meant  that  condition  of  the 
land  iu  which,  during  u  summer,  or,  still  better,  an  entire  year,  it  wa« 
stirred,  broken  down,  and  so  pul?erized,  as  to  be  prepared  ill  tbe  best 
possible  way  for  the  meceeding  crope. 

"  The  Romui  wiiteni  had  taught  this  pnolic^  pNteribed  it  as  In- 
dispensable in  certain  eizcumstaneesst  and  given  names  to  each  of  the 
operations  of  which  it  consisted ;  thus  they  ezptessed  the  notion  which 
we  call  reducing  or  breaking,  by  the  wocd/Hnfers,  the  second  sturring  by 
verUn,  the  third  by  i^frtngtre,  the  fourth  by  rsssrfer^  the  fifth  by  re- 
/Hngere,  the  sixth  or  final  preparation  for  the  seed  sowing,  by  Urare* 

But  the  word  fallow  has  been  taken  in  an  entirely  diflfoient  sense. 
According  as,  by  negligence,  the  result  of  a  had  system  or  want  of  pas- 
turage, and  against  the  very  object  of  fallowing  the  land,  has  not  been 
broken  until  June  or  even  August,  and  yet  said  to  be  in  fallow,  and  thus, 
by  applying  the  term  to  a  field  in  a  state  of  repose,  much  misconception 
has  entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  We  ought  to  restore  to 
the  word  its  proper  and  original  meaning — to  fallow,  is  to  prepare  the 
laud  for  the  succeeding  crop  by  repeated  operations  performed  during 
the  summer,  without  drawing  any  produce  from  it  during  a  year.** 

He  gives  his  reasons  for  the  preference  of  an  entire  fallow, 
which  are  so  well  expressed,  that  w  e  shall  not  omit  them  : — 
"  Yet  they  (if  sown  with  siunmcr fallow  crops),  never  produce  the  full 
effects  of  a  bare  fiUlow.  *  •  *  It  is  also  known  that  ordinary  tillage 
is  not  suflicient  for  leguminous  crops  if  often  raised  on  the  same  land, 
*  •  and  that  they  occasion  a  visible  deterioration  of  it,  and  a  decrease 
ia  the  succeeding  crop.  To  insure  the  success  of  leguminous  crops,  our 
fiwmess  confine  them  to  the  portions  of  the  land  in  fallow  (half-fellow), 
and  generally  to  those  which  are  the  best  on  the  farm,  and  to  prevent  any 
fiilliag  off  in  the  sncoeeding  com  crop,  they  are  libenl  of  mannre  even  to 
the  extent  of  stmting  other  crops.  But*  by  this  iqrstem,  another  part  of 
the  land  is  deprived  of  its  fttir  share  of  ^ofriilKm,  and  thb  accounts  for  tha 
fact  which  we  find  prominently  noticed  in  the  agricnltnral  reports,  -vis.^ 
that  since  the  introduction  of  pease  into  fallow  culture,  the  aggregate  pro- 
duce of  com  has  been  proporUonally  diminished.  And,  on  this  account, 
many  excellent  farmers  still  pursue  the  triennial*  rotation,  and  instead  of 
sowing  on  their  fallow  crops  of  this  nature,  prefer  sowing  spring  com  ; 
and  tlioir  nei^^hbours,  disapproving  of  this,  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  corn  produce  is  greater  in  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cultivation  of  legunilnous  crops  on  fallow,  has  this  obvious  advantage,^' 
.  viz.  that  their  haulms,  containing  a  greater  portion  of  nutritious  juices 
(than  the  straw  of  corn  crops  contains),  yields  not  only  a  supply  of  all- 

*  1,  bare  ftllow ;  2,  aotwnnal  grain ;  3,  spring  grain ;  Mow  again. 
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mcnt  for  the  fami-stock  in  general^  and  especially  lor  aheepj  but  generates 
a  greater  quantity  of  manure/' 

The  concluding  sentefice  contains  a  BoiBcient  reason  for  In- 
troducing green  crops  ^to  the  fallow  8j8tem»  and,  therefore, 
for  Bubstitattng  half  M  entire  fitUows.  No  one,  however,  can 
press  more  strongly  Aian  he  does,  the  necessity  of  having 
ahundant  ibod  of  the  legaminons  and  taberous  orders,  nor  ad- 
vocate more  fully  the  advantages  of  housing  live  stock. 

Our  limits  unliappily  prevent  us  from  extending  those  re- 
marks any  farther.  "We  therefore  conclude  with  the  reite- 
rated expression  of  our  high  estimation  of  M.  Thaer's  work, 
and  our  hearty  recommendation  of  it  to  all  those  land  pro- 
prietors who  can  read  French  or  German  fluently,  and  digest 
what  they  do  read.  D. 


KSICABKS  ON  THB  SALXON. 

Thb  natural  history  of  the  salmon  has  been  long  involved 
in  obscurity,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  any  considerable  exer- 
tions have  been  made  to  throw  light  upon  it.  These  eflbrts,. 
however,  have  been  attended  with  no  small  success,  and  it 
may  now  be.  affirmed  that  the  general  biography  of  this  noble 
fish  can  be  traced  with  accuracy,  from  data  resulting  from 
numerous  and  carefully-conducted  experiments.  The  import- 
ance of  this  accession  to  our  iehthyological  knowledge  will  be 
appreciated,  when  it  is  considered  how  extremely  difficult  it 
is — a  difficulty  amounting,  in  many  cases,  almost  to  an  impos- 
sibility— to  investigate  the  operations  of  fishes,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  element  they  inhabit,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  they  inhabit  fresh  and  salt  water  alternate- 
ly ;  and  the  discovery  will  be  still  farther  valned  from  its 
practical  bearing  on  the  artificial  breeding  and  rearing  of  the 
fish,  by  which  there  is  a  possibility  that  its  numbers  may  be 
so  increased  as  to  render  it  generally  procurable  as  an  article 
of  food.  No  very  long  period  has  elapsed  since  salmon  was 
sold  in  Scotland  at  twopence  a  pound  ;  and  if  the  advantages 
we  enjoy  for  its  propagation  be  turned  to  proper  account,  we 

vol.  XIII.— NO.  ix.  .  1 
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do  not  despair  of  again  seeing  it  brought  to  the  market  at  a 
similar  price.* 

It  may  not  be  snperflaous  to  remind  some  of  our  readers, 
tiiat  our  aalive  streams  are  frequented  by  three  different 
species  of  migratory  sahnones,  which,  in  some  of  their  stages, 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  each  other.  These  are 
the  salmon  (8.  9alar\  the  bull-trout  or  grey  trout  (8,  eriox), 
and  the  salmon-trout  {S.  tru(ta).  They  may  be  considered 
either  as  salt  or  fresh  water  fish,  according  as  we  regard  the 
one  or  the  other  as  most  essential  to  their  economy.  They 
invariably  breed  and  execute  every  function  having  a  reference 
to  procreation,  in  fresh  water  ;  but  their  principal  growth  and 
development  takes  place  in  salt  water,  it  being  there  only  that 
they  can  find  their  most  nutritious  food*  and  other  hifluences 
most  fkvourable  to  their  general  health.  The  salmon  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  allied  species,  by  observing  that  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  gill-cover  is  in  the  shape  of  a  se^^nient 
of  a  circle,  the  teeth  on  tlie  vomer  confined  to  the  anterior 
extremity,  the  caudal  fin,  or  tail,  forked,  and  the  pectoral  fins 
dusky  on  the  side  next  the  body.  These  marks  will  at  least 
distinguish  it  in  a  mature  state ;  when  the  respective  species 
are  very  young,  they  have  a  dose  resemblance  to  each  other. 
The  flcdi  of  all  of  them  is  excellent,  but  that  of  the  salmon  Is 
greatly  superior  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavour. 

The  process  of  spawning  in  the  salmon,  when  in  a  natural 
state,  was  not  rightly  understood  in  some  of  its  details  till 
lately.  The  male  appears  to  take  no  part  in  preparing  the 
spawning  bed,  and,  indeed,  beyond  the  mere  sexual  function, 
gives  no  aid  to  his  partner,  unless  in  the  unwearied  diligence 
he  exhibits  in  warding  off  the  intrusion  of  rival  males.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  observei*s  in  what  manner 
the  female  forms  the  slight  excavation  in  which  the  ova  ara 
deposited.  According  to  Mr  Shaw,  the  taU  is  the  only  hutm- 

*  Tlii«, of  course,  rtfon  to  tho  Mlmon  in  a  heM^  conditioii.   Wo  p«K- 

ceive,  by  a  notice  in  the  public  ncwspapen,  that  salmon  have  been  selliqg 
in  the  streets  of  Galashiels,  during  the  present  month  (January),  at  the  rato 
of  1  llie  pound;  kelts,  or  spawned  fi'^li,  arc  occasionally  sold  on  the 
Tweed  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  cu  t. ;  and  a  similar  procUco  no  doubt  proyailA 
iu  the  aoighbourhogcl  9i  most  9i  ow  sAln^u  rivera. 
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ment  she  employs,  throwing  herself  at  intervals  on  her  side, 
and  moving  it  rapidly,  by  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gravel 
is  at  length  displaced,  and  after  deposition,  the  ova  are  covered 
up  by  a  like  process.  The  wliole  operation  of  depositiiig  the 
oya  generally  occupies  three  or  fonr.dajrs* 

It  is  Teij  likely  tbat  in  most  eases  of  natural  impfognatioiit 
a  considerable  nnmber  of  the  ova  ML  to  oomo  in  oontaet  witb 
the  sparmatio  flmd>  and  are  conseqiiently  nnprodoctiTe.  Bat 
this  need  not  in  any  ease  ooemr  when  artifidal  impregDatifln 
is  resorted  to,  the  process  is  so  simple  and  effectual.  It  is 
easy  to  ascertain  when  the  ova  of  a  female  salmon  liave  reached 
maturity,  because  they  then  leave  the  ovary,  and  are  found  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  by  gently  pressing  the  sides  of  the 
latter,  they  witt  make  their  esoape  by  the  sexual  opening.  A 
matore  male,  treated  m  the  same  way,  yields  milt  in^ahond- 
•ance.;  and  if  held  aboye  the  expressed  ova  in  nmning  water* 
•the  latter  will  not  fidl  to  ocmvey  to  tiiem  the  ftrtiliaing  in- 
6naMe.  If  the  process  be  oarried  on  in  stagnant  water,  care 
should  be  taken  to  agitate  it  thoroughly.  The  same  method 
may  be  followed  with  ova  and  milt  which  have  been  taken 
out  of  dead  fish,  having  been  previously  assured  that  both 
are  in  a  perfectly  ripe  state*  It  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  development  of  the  impregnated  ova,  that  a  cur- 
rent of  water  should  flow  over  them,  a  continual  supply  of 
firesh  air,  or,  in  other  words,  of  oxygen,  being  thus  afford- 
ed. M.  Vogt  finmd  that  the  ova  of  a  salmon-tronti  whicli, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  spawns  in  rivers,  perished 
in  the  waters  of  a  lake ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
of  a  species  of  Coregonus,  C.  palea,  one  of  the  Salmonidae, 
did  not  prosper  in  river  water  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how,  by  a  slight  difference  of  means,  the  same  end  is,  in  this 
instance,  attained.  The  eggs  of  the  Palea  are  delivered  free, 
and  left  to  float  about  among  the  waves ;  thus,  instead  of 
the  water  bringmg  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  air  to  them, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  salmones,  they  may  be  ssid  to  go  & 
search  of  it,  and  they  find  it  by  a  perpetual  change  of  place. 
In  rel^nce  to  this  and-  similar  facts,  the  writer  alluded  lb 
expresses  his  opinion  that  the  ova  should  always  be  kept  in 
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the  same  kind  of  water  as  thai  in  which  the  fish  are  adcnstom- 

ed  to  spawn.  Mr  Shaw  occasionally  placed  those  on  which 
he  experimented  in  pure  spring  water,  and  found  thcni  suc- 
ceed ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  river  water,  water 
which,  from  whatsoever  source  derived*  has  been  softened 
.  and  modified  by  long  ezpoaore  to  the  air  while  running  over 
arahaliow  bottom,  is  most  oongenial  to  the  nature  of  the  sal- 

•  mon.  The  indii^ual  eggs  should  be  kept  insulated  as  muoh 
as  possible,  and  not  allowed  to  run  into  dusters.  A  very  great 
and  sudden  change  of  temperature  is  likely  to  be  prejudicial, 
if  not  fatal,  to  them  ;  but  they  can  endure  a  great  degree  of 
cold  if  subjected  to  it  gradually.    The  eggs  have  been  known 

•  to  be  frozen  up  in  a  sheet  of  ice  without  injury  to  the  vital 
.  principle.    The  general  effect  of  cold  is  to  retard,  of  heat  to 

•  acoelerate,  the  development  of  the  germ.  M.  Vogt  found 
.  that  a  temperature  of  from  -f  4^  to  -f  R.  was  best  adapt- 
•edibr  devetoping  the  ova  of  the  Palea ;  the  average  tempera- 

•  tore  of  Mr  ^laVs  hreeding  ponds  during  the  winter  was  40** 
'  PiilL,  while  the  average  temperature  of  the  river  during  the 
same  season  scarcely  exceeded  34°.  In  artificial  batching, 
therefore,  we  have  it  in  our  power,  by  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  temperature,  to  bring  forth  the  young  brood  much  earlier 
than  the  natural  period  of  its  appearance,  and  vice  versa. 
"  In  ova  placed  ia  a  stream  of  spring  water,"  says  Mr  Sbaw,  "  the  ave- 
rage temperature  of  which  was  40^,  the  embryo  fish  was  visible  to  the 
naked  e^'c  by  the  end  of  the  60th  day,  and  was  hatched  on  the  108th  day 
after  impregnation.  That  wldch  the  same  parent  deposited  tlie  same 
day  in  the  river,  the  average  temperature  of  which  during  tlie  eight  fol- 
lowing weeks  did  not  exceed  33%  was  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  until 
•the  90th  day^  and  was  not  hatched  until  10th  May,  that  is  131  days  after 
impregnttioil.'' 

.  Not  only  the  eggs  of  the  Salmonidn  in  general,  but  even 
the  young  embryo,  are  very  liable  to  be  infested  by  a  kind  of 
parasitical  pUmt,  which  has  sometimes  proved  very  destructive 
to  them  when  attempted  to  be  reared  artificially.  It  is  a 
species  of  mould,  and  is  probably  identical  with  that  which 
has  been  found  vegetating  on  fishes  in  this  country,  and  appa- 
'roBtly  the  cause  of  their  death.  M.  Vogt  describes  it  as  ibl* 
^OWS  wit  was  the  mstub'*  he  mi,y§,    of  dssltoyiaf  mtn/  hundnd 
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ova,  and  it  was  only  by  wiping  and  iosulating  them  that  I  could  suc- 
ceed in  preterving  the  small  nu]n1>er  of  embryos  necessary  for  proioeib' 
ling  my  obsemliont.  When  tlie  eggs  b^gaa  to  -be  altodtedj  U  oonld  be 
aeen,  even  by  fbe  naked  eye,  tbal  tbdr  Inmapnien^  wis  dimioisliecU 
Tbe  nUky  spotSr  of  which  we  have  spciken  abofe  m  IndloaUng  deoompo* 
sitioo>  did  not  appear ;  but  the  whole  su&ee  assomed  a  diity  oolour>  as 
if  a  Tiseons  matter  had  been  deposited  npoo  It. '  Under  the  mieioseopeb 
the  egg  appeared  corered  with  small  opaque  giains  veiy  dooely  piace4» 
which  are  of  a  whitish  tint  when  the  light  is  intense.  We  also  perceive 
here  and  there  some  small  threads  on  the  sur&ce ;  however,  we  may  still 
succeed  in  removing  this  matter  and  savin^f  the  embryo  by  carefully 
cleaning  the  egg  with  a  fine  pencil ;  but  if  this  precaution  be  neglected, 
it  1-4  surprising  to  see  what  progress  the  disease  has  made  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing day.  Long  transparent  threads,  often  united  in  tufts  or  placed 
round  the  egg  like  rays,  surround  it  on  every  side.  Its  specific  weight 
has  diminished,  and  it  fulls  but  slowly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is 
then  useless  to  attempt  the  removal  of  those  threads,  which  adhere  so 
closely  to  the  shelly  membrane  that  Ihcy  resist  the  pencil.  The  shelly 
membrane  itself  has  become  much  weaker,  and  breaks  on  the  least  pres- 
sure. Examined  with  a  micfoaeopej  this  mould  is  aeeo  to  be  composed 
of  long  tmnsparent  articolated  threads^  often  inflated  at  their  exterior  ex* 
tremity ;  the  vaiious  joints  ate  filled  with  an  innumeiaUe  qoantity  of  smaB 
granuks,  which  are  the  sponiles  by  means  of  which  the  plant  propagates 
itselt  The  embijo  is  then  usually  dead  or  much  diseased ;  the  pnlsa* 
tions  of  the  heart  are  less  tequent;  the  various  oigans  undeigo  atrophy 
or  aie  irr^larly  developed.  I  have  seen  monsteisof  eveij  kind  among 
these  diseased  embryos."* 

Artificial  hatching  of  various  kinds  of  fish  has  heen  long 
practised  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  particulariy  in  Ger;- 

*  Hiitoirc  yahirdle  (Us  Poitsoas  d'E<iu  Doucc  dc  V Europe  eentrak,  jfat'  L. 
Apasfh.  Enibtyultxjie  det  i^alimmet,  ].Kir  C.  Vofft,  This  work  has  ju«t  reach- 
ed this  country  ;  it  is  one  of  great  value.  The  plan  followed  has  been  to 
take  one  of  the  spedee  of  theSalmcoldae  and  trace  the  derelopmeat  of  tho 
embsys  in  all  its  stages.  It  is  aandi  to  he  regretted  thai  a  spedes 
has.  not  been  selected  for  this  puipese,  either  the  eslmen  IMC  or  one  ef  its 
mignUay  alliee.  The  Coreponu*  Palea  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate  be- 
tween the  true  salmones  and  tbe  herring  fumily,  its  properties  being  well 
expressed  by  the  compound  terms  »alinoH-herri»'f,  or  /r^A-tttiter  hetrim.  It 
is  besides  of  limited  distribution,  and  docs  r  ot  occur  at  all  in  Britain.  Thea 
considerations  reduce  the  value  of  tho  work  in  question  very  much  as  an 
illustration  of  the  embryology  of  the  true  Salmones,  because  we  arc  not  en- 
titled to  infer  that  what  holds  true  of  tho  Coro^oui  is  likewise  exunipIiUed 
in  their  mere  Tidaable  associates.  '  ^ 
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many,  where  salmon,  trout,  and  carp,  are  reared  to  a  great 
extent  in  artificial  enclosures.  Rusconi  was  among  the  first 
that  described  the  development  of  the  ova — his  observations 
relating  to  the  T«nch.  Se?eral  investigations  of  a  like  nature 
liave  now  been  made  in  France  and  England,  and  otkw  conn- 
triei,  and  tiieir  valne  eannol  be  too  highly  eatlmated,^BoC  only 
in  a  physiological  point  of  Tiew,  hot  as  bearing  on  the  street 
of  the  breeding  and  management  of  fish,  so  as  to  render  them 
a  som'ce  of  great  profit  to  landed  proprietors,  and  extending 
the  use  of  them  as  an  article  of  food,  which  may  be  done  al- 
most to  an  indefinite  extent. 

Bnt  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  salmon*     On  fiist  exda* 

sion/*  says  Mr  Shaw,  *'tlieBttle  fish  has  a  very  singnlar  appearance. 
The  head  is  luge  in  proportion  to  the  body,  which  is  exceedingly  small, 
and  mea5aires  about  Jim-eighth*  of  an  I'nM  in  length,  of  a  pajc  blue  or 
peach-blossom  colour.  But  the  most  singular  part  of  tlic  fi.<«h  is  tho  coni* 
cal  ha^-like  nppendage  which  adheres  hy  its  base  to  the  abdomen.  The 
bag  is  about  two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  lentrtli,  of  a  beautiful  transparent 
ted,  very  much  resembling  a  liijlit  re<l  currant,  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
colour,  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  when  the  fish  itself  can 
with  difficulty  be  perceived.  Tlic  body  also  presents  another  singular 
appearance,  namely,  a  fin  or  fringe,  resembling  that  of  the  tail  of  thetad- 
ipole,  which  mm  from  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  to  the  termination  of  tlic 
liSl,  and  is  slightly  indented.'^* 

They  do  not,  wliile  in  this  state,  leave  the  gravel  among 
which  they  were  hatched,  being  still  too  feeble  to  encounter 
the  flowing  stream.  But  before  a  long  period  eUpse^  the  ba^ 
contracts  and  disappears,  the  continuons  membrane  giyes  way 
to  the  ordinary  nmnber  of  fins,  the  colours  gradually  deepen, 
and  when  about  an  inch  in  length,  the  transverse  bars  are  vi- 
sible  on  the  sidea^  and  the  whole  characteristic  attributes  of 
the  fish  are  develq^.  Hie  head,  however,  is  still  rather 
disproportionately  large,  and  the  body  tapers  off  towards 
the  tail  more  rapidly  than  at  a  subsequent  period  of  its 
growth.  In  salmon  rivers,  the  fry  may  be  found  in  this  con- 
dition from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  May,  fre* 
^panting  the  little  cEoeks  and  bays  where  the  eonant  is  but 

««  •  •  •  » 

•  tmu,  B07&I  Soe.  of  Bdia*  voL  siv.  p.  M% 
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slightly  felt,  and  assoclatecl  with  the  young  of  other  species  of 
salmones,  all  of  which  have  such  a  close  family  likeness,  that 
they  are  easily  confounded  with  each  other.  As  they  ac- 
quire size  and  strength,  they  become  less  q^rcf^arious,  a  cir- 
cumstance partly  occasioned  by  the  demand  for  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  food,  and  repair  in  small  parties  to  the  shallower  parts 
of  the  river.  Bnt,  according  to  Mr  Shaw,  they  continue 
paratively  unobserved  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  sum- 
mer, being  seldom  taken  bj  the  angler  during  that  season. 
In  the  following  spring,  however,  now  entering  upon  their 
second  year,  they  appear  in  the  streams,  and  become  conspi- 
cuous from  their  increased  size  and  considerable  numbers. 
They  are  now  in  fact  the  ordinary  parr^  a  fish  so  well  known 
to  every  Scottish  angler,  even  though  he  be  the  merest  tyro 
in  the  gentle  art.  The  ordinary  length  may  be  stated  to  be 
from  five  and  a-half  to  seyen  inches,  although  it  has  been 
found  to  reach  nine  and  a  quarter.  The  body  is  deep  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  the  head  rather  blunt,  the  tail  deeply 
forked.   The  formula  for  the  fin  rays  is  as  fiiUows 

1st  D.  12;  P.  13;  V.  8;  A.  10;  C.19. 

The  pectoral  fin  is  more  rounded  at  its  extremity  than  in 
any  other  of  the  SalmonidsB,  at  least  in  a  mature  state.  The 

teeth  are  small  and  sharp ;  tlie  wliole  bones  of  the  slceletou 
extremely  delicate  ;  the  flesh  white.  The  colour  of  the  back 
and  sides  is  olive-brown,  marked  with  numerous  small  round- 
ed dark  spots ;  the  sides  with  a  row  of  eight  or  nine  broad 
abbreviated  dusky  bands,  or  transverse  spots,  a  kind  of  marking 
common  to  the  young  of  many  of  the  Salmonidse,  but  the  marks 
are  narrower  in  thb  case  and  more  lengthened.  Between  each 
or  meet  of  these  dusky  marks,  there  is  a  round  orange-coloured 
spot,  and  a  few  others  are  scattered  about  irregularly.  The 
operculum  or  gill-cover  has  commonly  one  or  two  distinct 
rounded  black  spots. 

These  characters  are  of  importance,  because,  if  closely  ob- 
served, they  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  parr  from  tho 
young  of  the  salmon-trout  {S,  tntUa)  which  it  greatly  resem- 
bles. Judgmg  of  the  latter  from  a  beautiful  figure  in  Sit 
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William  Jardlne^s  British  Salmonidie,*  taken  from  a  speci- 
men  obtained  from  Mr  Shaw's  ponds,  the  chief  distinctions 

seem  to  consist  of  the  more  rounded  shape  of  the  lateral  spots, 
the  lunate  form  of  the  notch  in  the  tail,  and  the  brighter  co- 
lourings in  which  there  is  a  considerable  mixture  of  yellow  ; 
the  operculum  also,  instead  of  one  or  two  well-defined  black 
spots*  has  seTeral  small  dusky  ones.  The  young  of  the  bull- 
trout (&  erioa)  b  no  doubt  yery  similar  to  this,  while  tiiat  of 
the  common  tront  is  so  like,  that  it  is  scarcely  possihle  for  an 
unaccustomed  ohserrer  to  distinguish  them.  The  compara^ 
lively  rounded  shape  of  the  extremity  of  the  pectoral  fin,  to 
which  Mr  Swainson  assigns  so  much  importance  as  a  proof 
of  the  specilic  distinction  of  the  parr,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
young  of  all  the  migratory  salmones ;  in  a  mature  state,  the 
fin  in  question  is  invariably  pointed.  In  the  state  of  parr,  the 
young  salmon  occur  in  great  plenty  in  most  of  our  Scottish 
riyers,  delighting  in  clear  running  streams  with  a  grayelly 
hottom.  They  commonly  congregate  m  small  shoahi,  and  re- 
main in  a  state  of  great  actiyity  at  all  times  of  the  dayv  and 
apparently  in  all  states  of  the  weather.  Unlike  the  timid  and 
capricious  trout,  their  frequent  companion,  they  seem  to  feed 
at  all  times,  and  are  ever  ready  to  take  a  bait.  They  are  more 
plentiful  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  than  in  the  north,  &!• 
though  the  yery  reyerse  of  this  takes  place  with  the  mature 
fish.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  stated  by  Lowe,  in  his 
Fauna  Orcadensis,  that  the  salmon  is  so  rare  in  Oriiney,  that 
its  occurrence  is  looked  upon  as  a  wonder,  whUe  the  parr  is 
pretty  frequent  in  the  shallower  lakes  and  clear  bums.  It 
is  very  likely,  however,  that  there  is  some  mistake  in  this: 
although  a  similar  assertion  has  been  made  with  regard  to 

*  This  work  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  pictorial  illustration  of  tlto 
Sslmoaida  we  possess,  but  one  of  the  most  tnmpiuous  publications  that 
hM  if^pevved  in  thio  conntiy  on  any  teaacb  of  notiinl  hktagj.  The  drnr* 
ings  H»  wintMij  from  the  anthor*!  own  pencil,  and  powees  the  litgheet 
merit  as  works  of  ntt,  M-hile  tb^  are  most  chatacterittae  delmealiooa  of  the 
objects.  A  volume  of  letter-press  is  in  preparation,  which  we  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  attention  the  author  has  long  bostowed  on  the  tolgeoty  will 
be  a  vrorthy  accooiponimeni  ta  6U€h  pUte«. 
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arotie  tirwi  generally,  namely,  Ibat  although  the  salnum  ac- 
tually swarms,  parr  have  not  been  detected  in  them. 

Strongly  characterized  as  the  parr  is,  and  apparently  bear- 
ing all  the  marks  of  specific  individuality,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  most  of  our  best  naturalists  should  have  considered  it  as 
a  well  determined  species.  Nearly  all  our  older  naturalists 
regarded  it  in  this  light,  and  most  q£  the  modem  ones  have 
followed  their  example.  Some  conjeetured  that  it  was  a  mnle 
—the  offiqpriog  of  a  trout  and  salmon.  Sir  H.  Dayy,  who 
seems  to  hare  entertained  yery  loose  notions  respecting  the 
Hmits  of  species,  inasmuch  as,  considering  the  sea-trout  as 
the  type,  he  regarded  all  other  true  trouts  as  varieties,  sup- 
poses the  parr  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  sea-trout  and  com- 
mon trout.  The  notion  that  the  fish  in  (question  is  a  certain 
State  of  salmon  fry,  is  of  old  date.  We  find  Pennant  endea- 
Tonring  to  refute  Uus  opinion,  which  was  advanced  by  some 
of  his  predecessors,  and  many  others  attempting  to  ei^ablish 
it;*  but  nntil  the  appearance  of  Mr  Shaw's  experiments^  all 
was  conjecture  on  the  subject. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
connected  with  the  subject,  that,  among  parr,  there  is  such  an 
.  overwhelming  preponderance  of  males,  and  that,  in  these 
males,  the  milt  is  in  a  state  of  maturity.  Of  the  many  dosens 
opened  by  the  writer  of  these  desultory  remarks,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  autumn,  not  one  lemale  was  found ;  but  the  latter 
sex  occasionally  ooourSi  with  the  roe  in  a  pretty  advanced 
condition.  Having  observed  that  male  parrs,  witii  the  mOt 
matured,  and  flowing  from  the  body,  were  at  all  times  in 
company  with  the  adult  female  salmon  while  depositing  her 
spawn,  Mr  Shaw  conceived  that  they  might  seek  each  other's 
company  for  sexual  purposes ;  and  upon  impregnating  the 

*  It  in  to  be  regretted  tliat  Mr  Yoirell,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  autlio- 
li^s  on  ichthyoifigical  subjectB,  hM  not  given  his  opiuion  on  wk*t  may  bo 
called  tho  pur  qnesUoo,  in  a  mom  ddlnito  and  latufactory  form.  In  the 
laat  editien  of  hie  work,  he  givee  the  bietoiy  of  the  ealnum  nearlj  aa  it  ap- 
peeiB  in  wodn  of  old  date»  and  then  entncta  Ur  Shaw*a  ptper,  without  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  corlaia  djectepandee,  or  aeiiat  hie  reader  in  coming  to 
a  eatiefactorj  concla»ivn. 
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Spawn  «f  a  ftmale  salmon  weighing  14  lb.,  with  the  milt  of  a 
parr  weighing  1^  oz.,  the  procees  succeeded  in  every  respect, 
the  young  appearing  at  the  usual  time,  and  continuing  in  the 

utmost  health  and  vigour,  with  all  the  ordinary  characters, 
up  to  the  time  of  assuming  the  migratory  dress.  Many  ex- 
periments of  a  similar  kind  were  made,  invariably  with  the 
same  resuitAi  so  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  fact, 
that  a  male  parr  can  effectually  impregnate  the  ova  of  a  full 
grown  salmon.  It  was  also  proved  thai  the  ofispring  of  a  parr 
and  salmon  can  in  like  manner  propagate  their  kind,  and  it  ia 
thus  thought  to  be  demonstrated,  according  to  a  recognised 
law  in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  such  ofl^>ring  could  not 
be  a  hybrid,  but  the  natural  produce  of  two  sexes  of  tlic  same 
species. 

It  seems  highly  improbable  that  this  ill-assorted  partner- 
ship is  ever  formed  when  the  fish  are  left  in  a  natural  state.* 
Mr  Shaw  thinks  otherwise,  because  he  observed  the  male 
parr  frequently  in  company  with  spawning  salmon.  But  it 
may  be  observed,  that  this  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  for 
the  streams  in  which  salmon  breed,  are  just  those  which  parr 
delight  to  frequent,  and  they  are  usually  so  numerous,  that 
they  may  be  seen  in  most  places.  The  female  salmon,  more-  » 
over,  have  legitimate  partners  of  their  own  size  and  age, 
known  to  execute  the  proper  function  of  their  sex,  and  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  general  economy  of  nature,  that 
these  functions  should  be  devolved  on  two  separate  and  dis- 
similar states  of  the  same  animal. 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  in  the  present  state  of  our  know* 
ledge,  it  is  impossible,  to  form  any  idea  to  what  extent  fish  o€ 
different  species  may  breed  with  each  other,  where  artifieial 
means  of  impregnation  are  resorted  to,  and  to  what  extent 
mules  thereby  produced  may  be  prolific.    It  is  a  mistake  to 

*  Mr  ShaVs  indaetions  ate  not  always  very  logical.  He  says,  that  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  the  male  parrs  were  pteaent  wfUi  the 
female  aalmon  for  a  aexnal  paipose,  he  impregnated  the  ova  of  the  latter 
\rith  the  milt  of  the  former,  and  Uie  prooesi  was  snccessfttl.  The  only 
legitimate  inference  from  this  is,  that  the  milt  of  the  parr  was  capabfo  of 
fertilisation ;  any  other  is  a  no&-seqnitar. 
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suppose  tliat,  even  among  animals  of  higlier  rank  in  the  zoolo- 
gical scale  than  lishes,  mules  are  always  steril  with  indiv  iduals 
of  unmixed  descent.    It  is  well  remarked  by  the  editor  of  a 
recent  edition  of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  that  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  there  be  not  different  degrees  of  fer- 
tility in  hybrids*  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  affinity,  or 
pbysiokgical  aooordanoy,  subsisting  between  the  parent  races ; 
and  sorely  a  stronger  case  of  dose  a^nity  cannot  be  adduced 
than  the  present.   The  genus  Salmo  is  as  strictly  a  natural  one 
as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  zoology  ;  and  when  we  consider 
what  facilities  are  afforded  for  artifieial  interbreeding,  owing 
to  the  mode  of  propagation  peculiar  to  such  fishes,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  greater  latitude  we  assign  to  tlioin  in 
this  respect,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  be  near  the  truth.  It 
is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  generation,  that  the  fish 
should  ever  approach  each  other;  the  young,  in  some  in- 
stances, are  as  capable  of  propagation  as  old  indiyiduals ;  iMy, 
the  »peeie$  may  be  propagated  a  ceneiderahle  time  ttfter  loth 
parents  are  dead!   All  these  circumstances  are  so  peculiar,  as 
nearly  to  prevent  all  reasoning  from  the  analogy  presented  by 
other  animals,  and  ought  to  prepare  us  beforehand  for  the  most 
remarkable  results  when  artificial  intermixture  is  resorted  to. 
Diiference  of  size,  and  physical  disparity  of  parts,  which  may 
often  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  barrenness  of  hybrids  among 
ether  classes  of  animals,  can  here  have  no  influence.   The  . 
eircnmstance  of  an  inunature  fish,— one  in  a  comparatiyely 
young  state,— being  capable  of  continuing  its  kind,  is,  as  Mr 
Shaw  justly  remarks,  an  extraordinary  departure  from  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature.    It  is  certainly  a  greater  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure,  than  the  prolificacy  of 
a  mule  would  be,  especially  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
j^resent.  Keeping  these,  and  someother  considerations,  in  view, 
we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  migratory 
salmonei^  native  to  this  coontiy,  as  well  as  the  common  trout,  * 
will  readily  propagate  irith  each  other,  if  artificially  impregnat- 
ed, and  that  the  hybrids  thus  produced  will  retain  the  power  of 
continuing  the  race,  at  least  for  some  generations.   To  what 
precise  limit  this  power  may  extend  in  the  latter,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  conjecture :  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be 
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continued  in  perpetuity ;  the  fact,  however,  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  experiment,  for  which  it  would  form  an  iaterest- 

iT]<^  subject.* 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  their  second  year,  the  larger  panns 
ohserrable  in  riyers  in  antumn,  winter,  and  early  sprii^,  be- 
gin to  assnme  a  different  aspect,  and  are  converted  into  what 
are  called  9mcli»  or  salmon-f^y.   They  are  now  between  six 

and  seven  inches  long,  of  a  fine  deep-blue  upon  the  back,  with 
a  delicate  silvery  appearance  on  the  sides,  and  the  abdomen, 
white  ;  the  scales  deciduous,  or  coming  off  easily  on  the  hand 
(Shaw,  p.  548}.    In  this  state  they  migrate  to  the  sea. 

So  far  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Sliaw  for  the  liistory  of  the 
safanon,  that  is,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  denizen  of 
fresh  water.  The  subject  has  recently  been  taken  up  by  Mr 
John  Young,  Sutherlandshire^  and  he  has  supplied  what  was 
still  necessary  to  complete  the  history  of  the  fish.  He  entirely 
agrees  with  Mr  Shaw  as  to  the  early  or  fresh-water  life  of  the 
salmon  ;  and  then  shews,  by  frequently  repeated  experiments, 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  dimension  the  smolts  undergo 
after  reaching  the  influence  of  the  salt-water.  He  marked  a 
number  of  descending  smolts,  by  making  a  peculiar  perfora* 
tion  in  the  caudal  fin,  by  means  of  small  nipping-irons  con* 
structed  ior  the  purpose.  He  recaptured  •  msiderable  num- 
ber of  them  ascending  the  river  as  grilse,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  months  of  June  and  July  (they  had  descended  in  April 
and  May),  and  weighing  sevend  pounds,  each  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  difference  in  the  length  of  their  sojourn  in 
the  sea.  Again,  in  April  and  May  (1842),  he  marked  a  num- 
ber of  descending  smolts,  by  clipping  off  Uie  little  adipose  fin 
on  the  back.  In  June  and  July  he  caught  several  of  them  re- 
turning up  the  river,  and  bearing  his  peculiar  mark,  the  adi- 
pose fin  being  absent   One  marked  in  April,  and  reci^tured 

*  If  the  ofl^ring  of  the  migntaiy  tedmoncs,  pro(}iieed  If  ctoutag  -what  we 

now  regard  as  distinct  spec  ios,  were  found  to  bo  permanently  prolific,  the 
question  nn^ht  then  very  naturally  arise,  whether  they  are  not  mere  rarie- 
tios  derived  from  a  common  original.  But  a  like  result  attending  the  iuter- 
breeding  of  one  of  these  with  the  common  trout,  would,  of  course,  authorizo 
no  i^uch  iufcrencOi  becaate  the  spccihc  distinction  of  the  latter  admit*  of  no 
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'  on  tBe  35tli  July,  weighed  7  lb. ;  the  other  marked  m  May, 
and  recaptured  on  the  30th  July,  weighed  3^  Ih.  As  the 
season  advances,  grilse  increase  in  size,  those  being  largest 
which  abide  longest  in  the  sea  ;  and  they  spawn  in  the  rivers 
before  they  hate  become  adult  salmon, 

Mr  Young  then  traces  the  transition  of  the  grilse  into  sal- 
mon. Ho  marked  many  small  grilse  after  they  had  spawned 

-  m  winter,  and  were  about  to  redescend  to  the  sea.  He  r^eap- 
tnt«d  them  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  as  finely 
formed  salmon,  ranging  in  weight  from  9  to  14  lb.,  the  differ- 
ence still  depending  on  the  length  of  their  sojourn  in  the  sea. 
He  has  tried  these  experiments  for  many  seasons,  but  never 
twice  with  the  same  mark.  A  specimen,  marked  as  a  grilse, 
of  4  lb.,  in  January  1842,  and  recaptured  as  a  salmon  of  9  lb. 
in  July,  bore  a  peculiarly  twisted  piece  of  copper-wire  in  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin.  Those  marked  and  retaken  in 
18il,  were  marked  witii  brass-wire  in  the  dorsal  fin.  Thus, 
the  possibility  of  any  mistake  as  to  the  lapse  of  time,  was  ef«* 
fectually  guarded  against. 

One  of  the  results  of  these  mterestmg  experiments,  is  the 

'  positive  proof  that  grilse  and  salmon  uniibrmly  return  to  their 
native  stream.  This,  indeed,  was  formerly  supposed  to  l)e 
the  case,  on  pretty  satisfactory  grounds,  such  as  slight  varie- 
ties of  salmon  being  confined  to  particular  rivers,  but  it  may 
now  be  considered  as  demonstrated.  Mr  Young  is  of  opinion 
that  salmon  rather  diminish  than  increase  in  sise  during  their 
abode  in  firesh  water.*  Matnre  salmon  appear  to  acquire  as 
great  A  proportionate  accession  of  sise  and  yigour  by  their 
▼isit  to  the  oisean  as  smelts  and  grilse.   A  spawned  salmon, 

.  weighing  12  lb.,  was  marked  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  was 're- 
captured on  its  return  from  the  sea  on  the  10th  July,  weighing 
18  lb.  The  principal  cause  of  this  extraordinary  growth  is  no 
doubt  the  nutritious  food  they  obtain  in  the  ocean,  apparently 
consisting  chiefly  of  minute  Crustacea  and  the  eggs  of  ecliino- 

.  *  This  may  be  true  ia  those  cases  where  the  fish  are  left  to  follow  their 
naliittl  hmiiwiiii  Tidtbg  tho  salt-water.  Bui  it  hM  befla  pv^vedi  hj  many 
'  triah,  tlMt  llicy  can  exist  pemittieiitly  in  fi«tli  water,  imdergoisg*  in  a  mo- 
.  diflad  way,  thair  variooa  ehaagas^  and  gradnally  wmma%  in  aiaa,  although 
nereijexhiblting  theyigoiv  aadbeaniy  thathelonga  to  them  in  a  natoral  aUto. 


* 
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dermata,  iMioiigli  they  occasioiiany  eoniome  tmall  fiiiea  of 
Ttrioiu  kinds.  These  seem  to  be  digested  and  assimilated 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  to  this  cironmstance,  in  a 
great  measure,  is  probably  owing  their  rapid  improvement  in 

condition. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  matters  connected  with 
the  history,  both  natural  and  statistical,  of  this  valuable  hsh, 
on  which  we  eaanot  now  touch.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation that  we  now  understand  the  principal  points  in  its  his- 
tory, which  have  been  so  long  shrouded  in  obesarity.  Thisis  a 
•  result  interestbg,  not  merely  to  the  natural  historian,  but  to 
those  who  are  actnated  by  the  philanthropic  object  of  prorid- 
ing  additional  supplies  of  food  for  the  million,  a  necessity 
which  is  becoming  every  day  more  urgent.  No  one,  we  think, 
can  consider  for  a  moment  the  immense  and  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  wholesome  and  palatable  food  to-be  derived  from 
the  ocean,  without  lamenting  that  they  are  made  available 
to  comparatively  so  small  an  extent.  Most  part  of  our  inland 
population  are  almost  nnacquainted  with  salt-water  fish,  in  a 
fresh  state,  as  an  article  of  food.  And  yet  how  easy  would  it 
now  be  by  extending  our  fisheries,  and  taking  advantage  of 
rapid  inland  communication,  by  railways  for  example,  to  afford 
them  an  abundant  supply  !  It  is  true  that  the  demand  for  an 
unusual  kind  of  food  might  not,  for  a  time,  be  such  as  to  af- 
ford much  encouragement  to  the  venders ;  but  the  supply 
would  soon  create  the  demand,  and  a  profitable  traffic,  after 
being  established,  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  ori- 
ginal outlay.  The  promotion  of  such  an  object  as  this  is  well 
worthy  the  notice  of  some  of  our  national  societies.  But  to 
regard  the  matter  more  immediately  in  reference  to  the  sob- 
ject  of  the  present  notice,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  long 
period  has  elapsed  since  hinds  and  farm-servants  in  some  of 
our  more  northern  counties,  in  making  an  agreement  with 
their  masters,  stipulated  that  they  were  not  to  be  compelled 
to  have  salmon  at  their  meals  more  than,  three  or  four  times 
a-week.  Now  they  are  as  much  strangers  to  their  boards 
as  other  modem  luxuries,  or  if  they  do  at  times  make,  their 
appearance  there,  the  probability  is  that  they  have  befo 
obtained  byiUicit  means.  And  while  this  is  the  case  wifh 
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our  poorer  population,  how  have  the  more  wealthy,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  been  circumstanced  in  regard  to  the 
same  matter  ]    Throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  south 
of  England,  daring  the  last  season,  sdmon  has  been  selling 
at  the  rate  of  Mfie  9hUUng9  a-poond!   These  eyils  we  have 
it  now  in  our  power,  in  a  great  measnre,  to  remedy.  The 
wholesale  destmction  of  parr,  while  we  were  ignorant  what 
•they  were,  was  in  some  measure  excusable  :  they  afford  pretty 
fair  sport  to  the  angler,  and  can  moreover  be  obtained  when 
no  other  fish  will  rise  to  his  lure.    In  such  seasons  as  last, 
when  the  waters  were  much  reduced,  scarcely  any  thing  else 
could  be  caught  but  parr.    Every  schoolboy  filled  his  basket ; 
the  herd-boy,  with  his  hazel-rod,  drew  them  oat  by  dozens ; 
and  we  onrself  often  carried  home  three  or  four  dozens,  after 
a  few  hours*  fishing,  from  the  "  silver-tide''  of  the  Teviot  An 
average  day*s  fishing,  in  such  a  river  as  that  just  mentioned, 
when  every  thing  is  taken  that  comes  to  the  hook,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  apophthegm,  that  "  small  fish  are  better  than 
none,''  would  probably  amount  to  six  dozen  of  parr.  Mr 
Young's  researches  now  enable  us  to  athrm,  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  mouths,  these  would  have  been  grilses,  each  weighing 
several  pounds,  say  4  lb. ;  so  that  by  such  a  single  day's  work 
we  destroy  what  would  soon  have  yielded  about  228  lb.  of 
delicious  food.   As  long  as  parr  and  smelts  are  captured  in 
such  multitudes,  salmon  must,  of  course,  contmue  compara- 
tively scarce ;  and  we  are  apprehensive  that  any  legislative 
prohibition  in  regard  to  the  former  would  necessarily  have  to 
extend  to  the  common  trout,  as  they  are  taken  by  the  same 
baits,  and  thus  one  of  our  most  agreeable  and  healthy  out-of- 
door  amusements  would  be  almost  completely  interdicted. 
But  if  any  legislative  measure  be  attempted,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know,  that  it  can  now  be  founded  on  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  general  history  of  the  fish,  the  want  of  which,  in 
former  times,  went  hr  to  neutralize  any  each  measure.   If  we 
are  to  believe  Isaac  Walton,  anglers  are  always  better  than 
other  men — moreoontemplattve,  considerate,  philanthropic,— 
•but.  with  all  deference  to  that  respectable  authority,  we  should 
not  be  disposed  to  trust  much  to  the  efficacy  of  an  appeal 
to  thesi  to  spare  the  young  salmon  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
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and  from  the  consideration  of  the  benefit  they  would  thus 
confer  on  the  community.  But,  exposed  as  they  now  arc,  and 
as  we  fear  must,  to  some  extent,  continue  to  be,  to  many 
causes  of  destruction,  the  way  to  make  the  most  of  present 
cireumstanoes  is  to  hatch  the  young  m  endosed  sheets  of  water 
near  the  sides  of  rivers,  in  the  manner  practised  by  Sir  F. 
Mackenxie,  a  process  which  can  be  followed  in  such  way  as 
to  increase  their  numbers  almost  Ad  in/Mhtm,  and  at  the  pro- 
per time,  pour  the  shoals  into  the  river.  They  must  escape 
for  a  time  from  the  control  of  their  breeder,  but  thev  will  not 
fail  to  return  again  to  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  whence  they 
set  out,  urged  thereto  by  a  more  certain  and  unerring  guide 
than  any  which  human  means  could  supply.  By  acting  ex- 
tensively on  this  method,  .the  salmon  will  become  a  much 
more  common  and  accessible  article  of  food  than  it  now  is, 
notwithstanding  all  the  hostile  modes  in  which,  during  the 
various  stages  of  its  growth,  it  is  liable  to  be  assailed. 
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T/ie  consequences  of  Experimental  Farming,  tcilhout  previous 
Experience^  exemplified  in  a  Dialogue  between  two  Country 
Gentlemen.    Imitated  from  the  French.    By  Martim  Dotlb. 

Sangmne*  I  come  to  bid  you  farewell,  my  Dear  Sir,  and  to 
ask  if  you  have  any  commands  ibr  London,  iriiere  I  have  taken 
a  house,  and  where  1  hope  to  live  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life. 

Steady,  What !   and  give  up  your  furniing  operations  ! 

San.  Yes.  1  shall  never  open  my  mouth  again  about  ploughs 
or  harrows,  or  thorouL,^h-draining,  or  any  other  country  mat- 
ters. 1  am  almost  beggared  by  farming.  Allow  me  to  make 
you  a  present  of  a  set  of  confounded  books  on  husbandry;  yott 
will  oblige  me  by  taking  them,  for  otherwise  I  shall  bum  every 
one  of  them. 

Steady.  To  save  them  from  such  a  melancholy  fate,  I  shall 
accept  your  obliging  offer;  but,  perhaps,  they  are  not  io  blame- 
able  as  you  think. 

San,  Just  listen  to  me — it  is  the  last  time  that  I  shuU  ever 
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deliberately  touch  upon  the  hateful  sul:ject — and  you  will  see 
how  far  the  books  have  been  the  cause  of  my  failures. 

Steady,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  what  yon  hare  to  allege 
against  them. 

San,  You  know  the  canse  of  my  coming  here. 

Steady,  Not  exactly. 

San,  r  had  a  tenant  named  Hogg  [Steady  nods,J  who  held 
250  acres  of  my  property,  and  who  was  as  provokingly  igno- 
rant of  alternate  husbandry  as  I  am  of  embroidering  my  wife's 
flounces  ;  and  who  went  on  the  old  system  of  a  fallow  every 
fourth  year,  and  three  crops  of  com  in  succession. — Just  think 
of  that. 

Sieae^,  Very  .bad  management  indeed.  I  recollect  Hogg's 
management  perfectly— his  meadows,  too,  were  undrained, 
and  nerer  mannred. 

San,  Exactly  so  ;  and  the  produce  was  nothing  but  a  scanty 

supply  of  coarse  herbage,  with  a  great  proportion  of  rushes. 
Now,  what  rational  landlord  would  tolerate  such  gross  mis- 
management I  [Mr  Steady  gives  another  nod.]  Well,  sir,  I 
sent  Mr  Hogg  about  his  business  at  the  termination  of  his 
lease,  taking  at  a  valuation  his  horsei^  cattle,  sheep,  and  even 
some  of  his  farm  implements,  which  were  not  too  had  for  use ; 
and  then  I  determined  to  give  an  example  of  the  best  hus- 
bandry to  an  my  tenants,  and  the  gentry  around  me.  I  went 
to  work — ^with  a  set  of  books  at  my  elbow,  as  if  they  were  an 
infallible  cabinet  council.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  sell  off 
Hogg's  long-legged  and  long- tailed  native  sheep,  and  to  buy 
in  their  place  a  lot  of  heavy  Leicester,  with  a  ram  that  cost 
me  L50. 

51000^.  What  i  before  your  land  was  able  to  feed  them ! 

San.  Even  so.  I  got  rid  of  the  common  breed  of  cows, 
which  I  thought  were  a  disgrace  to  my  farm,  and  sent  off  to 
the  north  of  England  fbr  a  lot  of  diort  horns,  including  a  high- 
bred bull,  for  which  I  paid  L.100. 

Stead  I/.  And  perhaps  you  never  had  less  milk  and  butter  in 
your  life. 

San.  Never,  sir — never ;  and  as  to  fat  cattle  for  the  market, 
1  had  not  a  single  one.  My  whole  stock  of  short-horns  was 
half  starved,  and  they  got  the  distemper  into  the  bargain. 

VOL.  XIII. — KO.  LX.  Mm 
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8i$^n  Bull  my  deir  iir,  how  ooald  yon  bave  expected  to 

maintain  that  large  description  of  catUe  on  your  bare  pastures, 

and  before  you  had  any  artificial  summer  green  food  for  them  ; 
and  not  a  turnip,  I  believe,  in  prospect  for  their  winter 
keep  ? 

San.  Why,  sir,  some  vilianous  author  persuaded  me  that 
they  eolild  be  kept  in  good  condition  dnriag  the  winter  on 
straw. 

Blmfy^  And  so  they  could,  and  be  ftttened  on  it  too,  pro- 
tiM  they  had  plenty  of  oil-cake  with  it 
Sam.  But  I  had  neither  straw  nor  oil-cake ;  for  haying  given 

up  the  notion  of  sowing  more  than  a  very  little  corn  that  year, 
as  I  conceived  that  the  ground  was  heartily  tired  of  it,  I  had 
hardly  any  straw,  and  what  I  had  was  consumed  before  the 
beginning  of  February,  when  I  found  it  impossible  to  purchase 
any ;  and  hay  was  enormously  dear*  and  scarcely  to  be  had 
even  for  a  high  price. 
Sfeatfy,  But  you  neglected  to  sow  tum^Mif 
8m,  I  did  not  I  had  commenced  in  Spring  the  thorough- 
draining  of  a  field,  containing  twenty  acres,  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  a  crop  of  Swedes,  but  unluckily  the  weather  was  very 
wet,  and  besides  this  some  necessiiry  alterations,  which  I  made 
in  the  draining,  and  a  disappointment  afterwards  in  the  arrival 
of  a  cargo  of  tiles  from  Glasgow,  prevented  me  from  iinishu^ 
the  work  until  two  months  after  the  crop  should  have  been 
above  ground. 

Sieadg.  The  produce,  of  course,  waa  

iSion  Nil  nuiia  flflwa— as  the  sheriflP  says  in  his  retuma 
Steady,  May  I  ask  about  the  nature  of  the  alterations  which 
you  made].iu  your  mode  of  draining  ? 

San.  I  had  read  in  one  book  that  the  drains  should  be  cut 
across  the  fall ;  and  my  field  sloped  a  good  deal,  and  I  had 
the  whole  surface  intersected  with  drains,  20  feet  apart  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  descent  Well,  just  as  I  was  preparing 
to  have  them  towered,  another  book  informed  me  that  they 
should  be  made  obliquely,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees 
with  the  inclination  of  the  land  $  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  have 
the  farmers  of  the  country  laughing  at  me  afterwards  for  my 
ignorance  of  the  improved  plan,  I  had  those  drains  filled  up 

« 
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•gain  with  the  earth  that  had  been  thrown  onti  and  I  aet  the 

labourers  at  work  to  form  the  oblique  drains. 
Steady,  These  answered  your  purpose  however 
San,  They  might  have  done  so  no  doubt,  but  (I  have  not 

yet  concluded  my  story),  just  as  they  were  finished,  I  got  hold 
Mr  Smith's  pamphlet  on  thorough-draining,  and  was  imme- 
diately convinced  by  his  reasoning,  that  the  obliij^ue  drains 
were  wrong  also,  and  I  had  them  filled  up  again  with  earth 
[Mr  Steady  shakes  his  head],  and  made  new  parallels  directly 
up  and  down  the  slope  at  12  feet  apart ;  so,  altogether,  li^ 
Steady,  the  draining  of  that  field  cost  me  a  pretty  round  sum ; 
and  besides,  sir,  I  went  to  the  expense  of  carting  off  all  the 
yellow  day  that  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  drains ;  though  I 
now  see  clearly  that  it  might  hare  been  thrown  orer  the  stones 
or  tiles,  as  the  water  would  have  entered  into  the  drains  at  the 
sides.  Then,  sir,  I  sent  to  Drummond's  for  one  of  Smith's  sub- 
soil-ploughs, and  found  that  the  small  horses  which  I  had 
bought  from  Hogg  wore  not  able  to  draw  it ;  so  that  I  was  ob- 
liged to  buy  six  Clydesdales,  and  when  they  arrived  at  my  farm 
some  other  work  pressed  so  hard,  that  I  could  not  subsoil  for 
that  season,  and  was  obliged  to  employ  those  fine  horses  In 
petty  farm  labour,  and  drawing  materials  for  my  new  building. 

Steady,  Which  Hogg's  horses  would  have  done  equally 
well— 

♦Say/.  Now  I  see  clearly  that  I  \s  as  wrong  in  incurring  so 
much  unnece;?sary  expense  at  starting  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  I 
wished  to  see  well  appointed  teams  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
apropos  of  this,  it  cost  me  a  good  deal  to  replace  Hogg's  old 
carts  and  drays  with  new  Scotch  ones,  though  the  old  onea 
would  have  done  for  all  my  roug^  work  nearly  as  well. 

Steady,  Gentlemen  often  waste  much  capital  by  extrava- 
gance of  this  kind ;  in  the  purchase  of  high-priced  machines, 
there,  is  a  great  want  of  judgment  very  frequently.  By  the 
way,  you  have  a  thrashing-mill,  and  if  you  wish  to  dispose 
of  it  

San,  You  may  have  it  at  half  what  it  cost  me  ;  I  put  it  up 
before  I  had  a  bushel  of  corn  sown,  and  the  very  first  day  on 
which  I  tried  how  it  would  work,  an  unfortunate  labourer,  with 
a  laige  family,  lost  one  of  his  hands,  by  awkwardly  letting  hk 
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fingm  dip  between  the  rollers ;  poor  fellow,  amputation  at 
the  wrist  was  necessary,  and  I  conld  not  do  lees  than  settle  an 
annnity  of  L.20  a  year  on  him  for  hb  life. 

Steady,  Well,  that  at  least  was  not  money  thrown  away— 

6a  n.  \o,  but  it  is  an  item  to  the  debtor  side  of  my  farming 
speculations. 

Steady.  But  surely,  though  you  mismanac^ed  your  draining 
so  much,  and  lost  your  crop  of  turnips  in  the  tirst  instance,  you 
had  a  splendid  crop  in  the  ensuing  season  on  the  same  tield, 
which  I  suppose  you  had  manured  in  the  previous  year  for 
the  expected  Swedes  t 

Sim.  There  again  I  was  unfortunate,  and  entirely  owing  to 
books.  I  had  been  studying  She  John  Sinclair's  essay  on  the 
manufacture  of  farina  from  potatoes,  and  the  modes  of  pre- 
serving potatoes  from  year  to  year  by  kiln-drying.  Mine 
had  been  kiln-dried  ;  and  when  the  season  came  round  for 
planting,  some  of  my  work-people  who  had  been  unaware  of 
what  I  had  been  doing  with  the  large  stock  of  potatoes  in  an 
out-hou8e»  cut  them  for  sets,  and  planted  them,  while  I,  en-* 
tirely  ignorant  ,  that  the  vegetating  principle  had  been  de- 
stroyed, felt  no  misgivings  on  the  sulject  No  potatoes  grew, 
as  you  must  know*  and  when  the  matter  was  enquired  into^  I 
actually  bribed  the  labourers  to  propagate  the  report  that  the 
crop  had  ftdled  from  dry-rot.  Well,  sir,  we  tried  turnips  early  in 
July,  and  they  came  up  well ;  but  in  order  to  secure  them  from 
the  fly  of  which  I  had  read  much,  I  apj tiled  a  solution  of  salt 
in  such  profusion,  that  1  killed  every  plant. 

Steady.  (Laughing).  Well,  this  was  certainly  a  sad  blunder^ 
but  yon  must  admit  that  Sir  John  Sinclair  gave  you  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  kiln-dried  seed  of  any  kind  would  grow, 
and  I  sn^iect  that  you  made  your  solution  of  salt  vastly 
stronger  than  the  prescription  warranted.  I  remember  that 
Hogg  used  to  mske  a  good  deal  of  money  by  the  orchard  of 
Crofton  apples  ;  that  of  course  has  yielded  as  formerly? 

San.  Bless  you  no  ;  I'll  tell  you  all  about  that  too.  Hogg 
always  let  his  cows  have  the  run  of  the  orchard  in  winter 
and  spring ;  and  they  ate  off  or  broke  down  all  the  lower 
branches,  so  as  to  prevent  the  trees  from  wooding  too  much. 
This  system  1  put  a  stop  to,  and  closed  up  the  gate  by  whidi 
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the .  cows  used  to  enter,  and  tho  consequence  was  that  the 
trees  ran  so  much  to  woodi  that  I  had  no  crop.  Hogg's  mode 
of  pmning  with  cows'  mouths  and  horns,  had  been  really  effi* 
cacionsi  though  no  one  could  have  supposed  that  such  rude 
and  unscientific  practice  would  hare  succeeded. 

Steadt/.  Whoever  takes  this  fimn  now  will  reiq^  the  advan« 
tage,  however,  of  your  unsuccessfiil  outlay.  You  have  been,  I 
suppose,  ploughing  a  good  deep  furrow,  and  to  my  knowledge 
Hogg  never  gave  any  thing  but  a  scratching  to  the  land. 

San.  Aye,  but  his  scratching  brought  him  crops,  which  my 
deep  ploughing  has  failed  to  do. 

Steady.  Howl 

'  San,  Unfortunately,  I  insisted  that  the  ploughs  should  go 
deep  into  the  under  till — which  is  the  worst  kind  of  yellow 
clay — and  bnng  it  to  the  8urfitce»  and  the  consequence  u,  that 
I  have  poisoned  my  land.    In  short,  my  good  neighbour,  I 

have  had  no  return  at  all  for  my  expenditure  ;  and  1  leave 
my  malediction  on  all  writers  on  husbandry,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least,  from  Jethro  Tull  down  to  Martin  Doyle. 

Steadi/.  Ob  !  pray,  except  Doyle — whatever  you  may  do 
with  all  the  rest ;  there  are  no  crotchets  in  him.  I  myself 
have  just  bought  the  tenth  number  of  the  new  edition  (in 
monthly  one  shilling  numbers)  of  his  Cydopndia.  If  you  will 
follow  the  plain  and  well-selected  advice  which  that  expe*- 
rienced  writer  affords— 

San.  Hang  me  if  I  do^in  a.  violent  passion).  No,  sir,  I 
shall  make  no  exception  whatever  ;  they  are  all  a  parcel  of 
humbugging,  ignorant  

Slcadi/.  My  dear  Mr  Sanguine,  be  composed ;  believe  me, 
you  have  misapprehended  many  things,  and  not  exercised 
discrimination.  Excuse  my  freedom  ;  you  have  taken  isolated 
cases  instead  of  looking  at  the  whiUe  ;  and  you  have  ventured 
to  act  for  yourself  in  matters  requiring  skill  and  experience^ 
without  possessing  either  of  those  qualifications.  If  a  surgeon 
writes  an  able  work  on  surgery,  does  it  fbllow,  that  a  man 
who  has  been  uninstructed  in  that  art  can  exercise  the  knife, 
the  probe,  or  the  saw  ?  The  books  are  not  so  much  to  blame 
as  you  think,  fur  they  all  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  farming 
to  be  posscbbcd  by  the  readers  of  them. 
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Stt».yei,  if  they  give  erroneoos  directions,  eren  a  profes- 
sional farmer  may  be  misled  by  them.  For  instance,  I  read 
somewhere  that  a  few  stones  of  wheat  would  be  sufficient  to 
sow  an  acre,  and  that  thick-sowing  is  worse  than  waste  of 

seed  ;  and  I  tried  4  stones  of  barley  to  an  acre,  in  drills — 
why,  sir,  I  had  not  more  than  the  third  part  of  a  crop. 

Sfcadj/.  At  what  distances  were  your  drills  2 

San.  Eighteen  inches. 

i^teadjf.  No  wonder  that  you  were  disappointed.  Now,  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  tlie  writer  referred  to  wheat  only»  and 
that  he  intended  liorse-hoeing,  on  Tail's  principle. 

Sm.  Exactly  so.  But  if  this  treatment  was  good  for  wheat, 
]  took  it  for  granted  It  ought  to  be  good  for  barley. 

Stead*/.  By  no  means :  there  was  your  ignorance  (excuse 
me),  and  not  tlie  error  of  tlic  writer;  you  applied  to  one  kind 
of  grain  the  instructions  given  respecting  another,  and  under 
peculiar  circumstances  :  did  you  horse-hoe  ? 

San.  No,  for  I  sowed  clover  seeds  with  the  barley. 

Stead  I/.  Well,  even  if  you  had,  your  field  would  not  have 
yielded  half  a  crop,  because  barley  does  not  tiller  as  wheat 
does  on  every  fresh  stirring  of  the  earth,  and  acquire  the  same 
invigoration  and  extension  in  consequence.  The  book  was 
not  to  blame  in  this  instance,  nor  is  it  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture — as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what  you  have  stated — that 
is  in  fault,  but  your  mif-application  of  its  principles.  Writers 
on  this  subject,  as  on  others,  no  doubt  often  publish  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  ;  ibut  a  prudent  reader  cannot  be  misled,  if 
ho  has  discretion  enough  to  receive  new-fangled  opinions, 
which  are  in  opposition  to  uniform  practice,  with  great  cau- 
tion, to  weigh  well  all  the  circumstances,  and  to  adopt  the 
new  suggestions  slowly,  and  not  until  the  test  of  experience 
has  established  their  correctness.   One  should  begin  with  ex- 
periments on  a  small  scale,  and  not  changL'  the  entire  system 
in  a  moment,  as  you  have  done  :  you  drained  too  extensively 
at  starting,  and  that  before  you  had  ascertained  the  best 
method  of  doing  it ;  then  you  undid  your  work  as  inconside- 
rately as  you  had  commenced  it— you  abandoned  tlie  system 
of  fallowing  all  at  once,  without  having  a  better  to  succeed  it 
Xe  take  two  or  three  successive  com  crops,  is  contrary  to  all 
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good  theory  and  practice  ;  but  you  contrived  it  so  as  to  have 
hardly  any  crops  at  all.  You  went  at  once  to  an  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  deserted  the  old  system  before  you  had  established 
the  new,  without  reflecting  that  the  transition-st^te  should  be 
'slow,  and  Biiited»  in  all  its  proportions,  to  the  new  and  an- 
tHed  circumstances  to  which  it  is  to  pass.  A  new  arrange- 
ment of  fbrm  management  shonld  be  efibcted  as  a  mannike* 
tnrer  changes  from  one  branch  of  manufacture  to  another : 
he  cautiously  and  prudently  makes  his  pre-arrangements,  and 
does  not  abandon  the  one  manufacture  until  he  is  riaily  to 
commence  the  other  in  a  well-organized  and  effective  man- 
ner ;  he  calculates  his  probable  profits  nt  the  lowest  rates,  and 
his  losses  at  the  highest,  with  an  ample  allowance  for  unfa- 
vourable contingencies. 

San*  I  have  unfortunately  acted  in  the  contrary  way,  and 
deceived  myself  in  consequence  in  every  item^  In  proportion 
to  my  over-sanguine  expectations.  For  instance,  I  antici- 
pated from  the  field  which  I  drained  in  so  needlessly  expen- 
sive a  manner,  a  great  return  ;  and  when  I  bought  improved 
ploughs,  and  insisted  on  deep  furrow  slices,  in  defiance  of  the 
advice  which  my  ploughmen  gave  me.  and  the  infertility  of 
the  subsoil,  I  calculated  on  an  immdiate  increase  of  produc- 
tions. 

Steatfy,  Just  so,— «nd  that  reminds  me  to  remark  that  you 
ought  to  liave  brouj^t  up  the  subsoil  very  gradually,  in  suc- 
oesdve  years,  allowing  tune  fat  the  atmosphere  and  manures 
to  fertOize  each  thin  layer  of  day  brought  to  the  Surfiice,  and 
not  to  have  incorporated  In  one  season  an  overwhelming  mass 
of  bad  matter  with  the  shallow  surface  earth,  from  which  old 
Hogg  would  have  had  a  good  crop  of  oats.  Then,  again,  Mr 
Sanguine,  in  attempting  all  at  once  to  brint^  in  the  alternate 
system,  you  made  great  mistakes ;  for  example*  in  buying 
cattle  to  consume  green  foodt  which  was  not  even  in  a  grow- 
ing state,  and  in  rejecting  com  crops  before  you  had  made 
adequate  preparations  for  replacing  them  with  artificial  green 
crops. 

Stm.  Between  the  two  stools  I  have  foUen  to  the  ground 

completely. 

Steady.  And  I  believe  that  you  dismissed  a  very  intelligent 
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and  prudent  tiiougli  old-fashioned  steward,  though  you  had 
not  experience  yourself  to  undertake  snch  great  land  improve- 
ments, without  a  practical  guide  at  your  elbow  ;  but,  as  you 
have  very  candidly  said  that  you  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  deep  regret  at  the  circum- 
stance, both  from  apprehension  of  ^the  consequences  which 
may  result  to  this  country — where  agriculture  is  so  defective — 
firom  your  failure  of  success  and  consequent  distaste  to  rural 
improTement,  and  from  the  loss  which  I  shall  indiTiduaUy  sus* 
tain  hy  the  removal  of  so  kind  and  valuable  a  neighbour  [Mr 
Sanguine  bows,  he  could  hardly  do  lessi  ^™  district. 
The  consequences  to  which  I  advert  are  these ; — the  obstinate 
and  unimproving  farmers  will  be  now  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  their  old  plan  of  fallows  and  crops  of  corn  while 
the  ground  can  yield  them,  is  the  best,  and  that  all  innova- 
tions on  this  practice,  however  really  necessary  and  excellent 
in  themselves,  are  to  be  avoided.  They  will  refer  to  your 
mistakes  as  unequivocal  evidences  of  the  foUy  of  new  schemes, 
and  triumphantly  say  nothing- would  satisfy  Mr  Sanguine  but 
deep  ploughing,  and  the  mischief  a  blade  of*  com  he  had  for 
his  pains, — he  must  have  turnips,  and  where  was  his  crop  ? 
and  then,  the  poor  misguided  gentleman  must  drill  his  barley, 
— and  what  was  the  end  of  it  ?  Whv,  he  had  not  the  third 
part  of  a  crop, — the  cattle  of  the  country  were  not  good  enough 
for  him,  and  the  big  ones  he  brought  here  were  starved,  and 
scarcely  gave  a  sup  of  milk,  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  buy 
butter  for  his  breakfast,— the  poor  foolish  gentleman. 

This  was  neither  very  conylimentary  nor  consolatory  to  the 
unfortunate  speculator  in  land  improvements,  but  it  was  very 
true.  The  gentlemen  parted  with  mutual  ezpressionf  of  good 
will  and  regret,  and  in  about  a  month  afterwards^  an  unim- 
proving but  wealthy  farmer  of  the  old  school  was  established 
in  the  farm  which  Mr  Sanguine  so  hastily  relinquished,  and 
from  all  that  the  former  (who  was  not  bound  by  any  obliga- 
tions as  to  a  routine  of  culture)  perceived  of  the  proprietor's 
mismanagement  and  abortive  undertakings, — the  20  acre  field, 
however,  was  an  unequivocal  and  perpetual  record  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  complete  draining, — he  was  confirmed  in  his  opi- 
nion that  the  old  and  now  almost  exploded  method  was  the 
best. 
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I  oonolade  with  the  rather  too  hrilHant  Bimilkiide  of  the 

very  sensible  French  writer  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  fol- 
low as  closely  as  possible  iu  the  foregoing  sketch  :— 

*'  In  agriculture,  as  in  every  thing,  nothing  permanently  good  can  be 
effected  in  a  moment.    Tivie  doex  mt  spare  tchat      done  without  him. 
Imitate  Nature  in  her  order  of  the  seasons  and  tlic  development  of  her 
phenomena.    Betwet  n  the  rigour  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  she 
has  placed  autumn  to  harnioni/.c  between  theise  two  extremes.  Between 
daybreak  and  noon  there  are  many  intervening  hours :  the  sky  is  tinged 
with  many  shadowiugs  before  it  appears  in  all  its  brilliancy.    Su^  iu 
atder  to  bring  a  ftm  to  peifection^  it  must  pass  through  many  stages. 
Agricoltuiej  like  manjr  sdeiioas  of  enquiry  and  obserratioa,  ooosists  in  a 
perpetual  hiTestigatioD«  and  wMe  all  iti  piindples  and  fiindamental  ' 
roles  could  be  oomprised  in  the  smallest  duodecimo^  ten  quartos  would 
not  oontain  all  the  exceptions.  To  obserre — ^to  feel  one's  way— 'to  make 
an  ezpetiment— to  advance-^  reoede— to  enlarge— to  contract^  with 
due  regard  to  tlie  quafitjr  of  the  BtSls  the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  sucosas  of  diffiwent  oiops^whj^  this  is  Ihe  whole  art" 

Spirit  of  Chemical  Benareh :  abuse  ^  a  Theory.  By  Mr 
TowBES,  M.R.E.A.S. — ^In  a  recent  artiele  the  advance  of 
agrtcnltiire  waa  attempted  to  he  proved  by  the  cireomstance 
of  the  diffusion  of  scientific  inqniries ;  and  the  almost  univer- 
sal introduction  of  philosophic  and  9hemical  phraseology  w  as 
considered  one  of  the  signs  of '4*t^  times  ;  but  every  thing  is 
liable  to  abuse,  and  tlicy  who  endeavour  to  erect  a  superstruc- 
ture, even  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  experimeot,  must  com- 
pound for  misconceptions,  if  not  for  wilful  misrepresentation. 

The  ahove  remark  has  heen  elicited  by  the  perusal  of  a  letter 
in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  2d  of  last  January,  which,  as  it 
contains  much  that  is  worthy  of  reflection,  is  copied  almost 
verbatim :  it  is  headed  <*  jlgrieuUurai  aeOon  of  B&ne-Dust** 
The  writer  had  just  perused  with  surprise  a  Mr  Prideaux*s 
letter  on  that  subject,  and  observes, — *•  He"  (Mr  P.)  "  says,  the 
specific  effects  of  bone-dust  seem  to  depend  on  its  principal  in^edient ; 
and  this,  according  to  the  authority  he  gives,  is  phosphate  of  lime.  Now, 
if  this  suppositioa  were  correct,  horse  bones  must  be  of  more  value  to  the 
farmer  than  those  firom  oxen  or  cows ;  but  it  is  a  well  established  fiict, 
that  horse  hones  never  bear  the  same,  nor  near  the  same  market-price^  as 
kitchen  bones.  Mr  Piideanx  qinotes  the  analysis  of  Benelins,  which  es- 
tfanatas  cow-bones  to  eontaui  about  MNrper  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
M.  Herat  Ouillot  estimates  the  phosphate  of  Ume  ui  the  bones  of  the 
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horse  at  G7i!!  per  cent.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin's  cxpttdflMmti  ibow  OK- 
hones  to  coutaiu  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  same  OOBttUlUBt  Hotll  bil- 
lowed to  be  a  more  powerful  nuumM  tbia  lMMiei»  Imt  Mr  Hfttohtit  oaij 
obtained  about  1 4  grains  of  phosphate  of  lime  from500gnu98of  ox  bom." 

The  writer  has,  in  the  above  passage,  brought  forward  ihe 
substance  of  what  Davy  advanced  in  his  sixth  Agricultonl 
Lecture  above  thirty  years  since  ;  and  his  object  is  evidently 
to  j)rove,  that  they  are  under  error  who  ascribe  the  fertilizing 
properties  of  animal  bones  to  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  they 
OOntain.  '*  The  basis  of  bone"  (according  to  Davy)  "  is  constituted  by 
earthy  salts,  principally  phosphate  of  liine^  ^dth  some  carbonate  of  lime 
and  phosphate  of  magnesia;  the  easily  decomposable  piibstanres  in  bone 
are  fat,  gelatine^  and  cartilage,  which  seem*?  of  the  same  nature  as  coagu- 
hited  albumen.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Fourcroy  and  Vau^ucliu, 
ox-bones  are  composed 

Of  decoiTii)Osable  animal  matter,  .  61. 

Of  pli')>ji1iatc  of  linu-,       .       .  .  37-7 

Of  carbonate  of  lime,        .       .  .  10. 

Of  phosphate  of  magnesia,       .  •        l.d  ss  100  parts. 

*<  H.  Hemt  Qoillot  baa  given  iho  Ibllowioff  estimate  of 
of  the  bones  of  diffeient  animals 

Bone  of  calf,  .      .  54  phosphate  of  lime. 

Bone  of  horse,  ...  07  do. 

Bone  of  sheep,  •      •      •  70  do. 

Bone  of  hog,  ...  68  do. 

"  The  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  eacli  is  little  more  than  1  or 
1}  per  cent.,  and  therefore  he  infers  that  '  the  remaining  parts  of  the  100 
must  be  considered  as  decomposable  animal  matter.'  '  Hf)rn  is  a  still 
more  powerful  manure  than  bone^  Off  II  esRlo^a  hryer  quantity  qf  de- 
eomposahUs  antmol  mttUm^*  *' 

We  here  perceive  that  oar  writer  has  adduced,  fairly,  the 
the  evidence  of  the  first  agricultural  chemist,  and  thus  has  en- 
listed him  on  his  side.  Davy  manifestly  leans  to  the  opinion 
that  the  chief  fertilizers  are  the  decomposable  animal  substan- 
ces with  which  bones  and  horn  abound,  and  not  the  earthy 
basis :  analysis  and  observation  can  alone  produce  deoisiTe 
evidenoe ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
these  enquiries  and  doabts  afibrd  deeisiye  proof  of  the  spirit 
of  resesroh  which  is  now  abroad. 
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**The  powerful  effects  of  urine,"  he  continues,  ''from  cattle-stalls  is  uni- 
Tcreallj  understood,  yet  this  substance,  we  are  told  by  an  eminent  chemist, 
CMitailw  onl J  3  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Goano  has  latterly  become 
nmoii  naed  as  a  manure^  and  in  many  instanocs  it  baa  answeied  well ; 
yet^  aoeoidi^g  to  tbe  analysia  of  two  eminent  Fieneb  chemists,  it  contains 
Imt  a  veiy  minute  propoition  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Ffgeon^  dong  is 
well  Icnown  to  be  a  povetftd  he^  to  any  oiop>  hut  sight-soil  is  the  most 
in^tgomtor  to  poor  land  oC  any  sobstanoe  I  ever  tried:  this  qoalilj,  how- 
mt,  it  does  not  obtain  ftom  pbospliate  of  lime." 

These  remarks  are  rery  pertinent ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  writer.  In  his  seal  to  upturn  the  theory  of  another  and  de* 
predate  the  value  of  phosphate  of  lime,  has  introduced  matter 
altogether  irrelevant.  Of  this  more  hereafter.  But  in  the  mean 
time  we  would  impress  the  necessity  of  economy  in  all  things, 
\  particularly  as  respects  the  resomces  which  are  at  command 
and  entirely  independent  of  foreign  assistance. 

In  the  agricultural  newspapers  there  are  now  advertised 
thirfy  or  forty  manvring  substances,  which  are  either  manu* 
hetand  at  home  or  are  importe4  at  considerable  expense. 
This  speaks  of  research  and  industry ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  reminds  one  forcibly  that  the  English  are  a  nostrum-loving 
people.  The  great  point  at  which  every  intelligent  agriculturist 
should  aim,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  those  crops, 
white  or  green,  which  his  land  produces  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection. A  poor,  stmited,  yellow  vegetable  is  no  specimen ; 
but  when  the  herbage  is  verdant  and  healthy,  and  the  mature 
plant  sound  and  produotivey  every  such  subject  ought  to  be 
rigidly  analysed.  In  order  to  ascertain^  what  soluble  salts  and 
insoluble  matters  are  traceable  in  Its  uhes.  This  knowledge 
once  attained,  promises  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  science  of 
manuring.  True  it  is,  and  the  fact  ought  to  be  seriously 
weighed,  that,  though  chalk,  potassa,  soda,  and  siliceous  earth 
be  found  in  the  ashes  of  a  plant,  they  did  not  exist  as  such  in 
the  living  vegetable :.  all  were  masked,  for  all  were  united 
with  certain  acids,  which  rendered  them  soluble  and  liquid. 
These  acids  being  resolvable  into  the  common  elements  of 
vegetable  sabstanoe^  namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
oeeasumally  aiote^  are  deoompoBed  during  oombustion,  and 
then  release  tfaealkaline  or  earthy  bases  with  whieh  they  were 
united. 
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We  have  thus  traced,  in  general  terms,  the  components  of 
vegetable  organiz.od  beings,  so  far  as  chemistry  is  concerned, 
and  the  conclusion  is  simply  this,  that  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen,  are  united  to  each  other  in  various  pro- 
portions, producing  decomposable  substance^*  which  hold  spe- 
cific afl&nitieB  with  certain  fixable  bases  that  remain  in  the 
ashes  of  combustion ;  and,  therefore,  that  as  oommon  manureir 
contain  all  the  elements  belbre  named,  but  are  perhaps  defi« 
cient  in,  or  destitntc  of  some  fixable  matter,  which  ought  to 
be  found  in  an  healthy  i)hiiit,  chemical  analysis  may,  and 
does,  instruct  the  farmer  how  to  apply  the  substance  required 
in  the  form  of  artificial  manures. 

It  has  been  wisely  and  strenuously  insisted  on  by  some  re- 
cent writers,  that  we  of  England  neglect  our  own  resources : 
thus  as  respects  nigh^soil,  the  Chinese  (with  whom  it  is  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped  we  may  maintain  finendly  intercourse), 
might  hereon  instruct  the  best  of  us ;  and  our  neighbours  the 
French  and  Belgians  do  present  examples  which  are  worthy' 
of  inspection  and  improvement.  Liebig  has  written  on  the 
isubject,  though  he  says  that,  owing  to  mismanagement  in 
France,  above  onv  half  of  the  fertilizing  powers  of  night-soil 
are  lost  to  the  laud. 

From  a  recent  article  on  the  economy  of  France,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  is  extracted,  as  containing  truths  of  grave 

moment  :<— Seeing  bow  rach  soorees  of  drie  and  natioiial  wealA  «e 
tamed  to  immediate  acoooat  abroad,  well  may  the  itge  of  QlesNo  (Lie- 
big)  hold  up  his  bands  at  the  marrellous  folly  of  the  Londoneif,  whilo 

throw  in rr  the  elements  of  reproduction  arising  from  the  oODflnmptiiin  of 
two  millions  of  souls  (the  population  of  a  klagdom  pent  up  in  a  few 
miles'  .cpaee  !)  to  be  carried  first  to  the  river,  and  afterwards  dissipated 
ircrovcrably  in  the  tinrcturning  ocean  ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
fctchinn^  sliipfuls  of  expensive  guano  from  the  far  distant  shores  of  Ame- 
rica towards  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

Here  we  perceive  a  biting  sarcasm  upon  our  own  profligate 
waste  of  that  great  fertiliser,  which  a  rapidly-increasing  and 
already  dense  population  could  abundantly  supply.  We  ^o  in- 
deed   pay  dearly  for  our  whistle.** 

Liehig  teaches  (p.  179-80).  in  his  comparison  of  manures, 

that    The  exeiements  of  cows^  Uaek  eattle«  and  sheep,  contain 
phait    Ume,  eommon  salt,  and  silicate  of  lime,  the  weight  of  which 
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varies  from  9  to  28  per  cent.,  nccordlng  to  the  focUK  r  wliich  tlie  animal 
receives ;  tho  fresh  excrements  of  the  cow  contain  from  86  to  90  per  cent* 
of  water." 

Human  froces  have  been  subjected  to  an  exact  analysis  by  Berrelius. 
When  fresh,  they  contain,  besides  ^  their  weight  of  water,  nitrogen 
in  very  variable  quantity,  namely,  in  ^  minimam  1^,  in  the  maximum 
5  per  oent.  In  all  caset,  howeTer^  they  ue  richer  hi  thii  element  than 
the  excrements  ef  other  animak.  Benteliiu  obtained  by  incineiation  of 
100  parts  of  dried  exoiementi!y  16  parts  of  aahes^  which  wen  principally 
composed  of  the  pkmpiatet  ^iim§  and  magnttia,'' 

A  cirenmstance  came  under  personal  observation,  wliicli 
will  immediately  prove  the  applicability  of  solid  and  liquid 
human  ordures  to  the  purposes  of  vegetable  nutriment. 

In  the  year  1836,  an  excavation  was  made  in  a  Held  at  a 
corner  remote  from  the  dwelling,  so  deep,  as  to  remove  all 
the  good  earth,  and  to  reach  the  hard  binding  subsoil ;  the 
pit  was  6  or  7  feet  long,  5  wide,  and  about  3  deep.  In  it  were 
deposited  the  contents  of  a  privy,  and  these  were  covered 
with  the  earth  that  had  previously  been  digged  ont.  A 
mound 'was  thus  raised,  and  this  was  soon  planted  with  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke  {Selianthu*  tuberami.)  The  soil  was 
so  deep,  that  the  spade  made  no  near  approach  to  the  manure, 
either  in  planting  or  digging  up  the  tubers  yearly ;  and  the 
practice  was  continued  till  November  last,  when  the  pit  was 
again  prepared  as  in  1836..  It  was  then  seen  that  the  night- 
soil  had  been  entirely  decomposed,  and  nearly  all  consumed. 
Of  a  bulk  which  originally  comprised  above  20  square  feet, 
not  more  than  six  small  barrows  remained,  the  substance 
connsting  of  a  ^ongy  light  material,  replete  with  myriads  of 
fibres.  As  a  manure  it  was  almost  worthless,  not  a  solid 
particle  remained ;  for  not  only  had  the  roots  of  the  artichoke 
penetrated  the  covering  earth,  but  the  fibres  of  some  hedge- 
row elms  had  passed  imder  an  adjoining  ditch,  and  risen 
through  the  lower  earth  till  they  reached  the  manured. 
Here,  then,  was  ample  proof,  if  any  had  been  required,  of 
the  attracting  power  of  this  strong  manure,  and  of  the  de- 
composing energy  of  the  vital  principle  of  two  Tory  dissimilar 
species  of  plants. 

•Our  vrriter  adverts,  in  the  next  place,  to  ffvamo:  "This^" 
he  observes,  "has  latteriy  become  much  used  as  a  manuie,  and  in  many 
instances  has  answered  yeiy  well ;  yet  accoidhig  to  the  analysis  of  two 
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t'lniiunt  French  clicmists,  it  contains  but  a  very  minute  proportion  of 
phospliUtc  of  lime-  Pigeons'  dung  is>  well  known  to  be  a  powerful  help 
to  any  crop,  but  night-soil  is  the  immediate  invigorator  to  poor  land  of 
any  substance  I  ever  jet  tried  ;  this  quality,  however,  it  does  not  oh- 
t$aa  from  pkoifkat8^Um$.  Uano  from  oaMlo  lldb  it  fUted  to  oontais 
only  three  per  oent  of  phosphate  of  Ubm*** 

These  remarlcB,  liowe?er  extnuieoiis,  most  be  eniDmed, 
because  further  light  may  thus  be  thrown  upon  the  theory  of 
manuring. 

An  artificial  substance  called  uraic^  has  l)C('ii  of  late  adver- 
tised. It  is  believed  to  be  gypsum,  saturated  with  urine,  and 
therefore  may  be  of  use  in  lands  destitute  of  gypsum,  where 
saintfoin  and  other  legumes  are  culUTated.  The  idea  was 
evidently  taken  from  Liebig,  who  announced  that  gypsum 
would  fix  ammonia.  In  localities  where  that  earth  Is  deficient, 
it  may  be  useful  to  know,  that  it  is  readily  prepared  by  sprink- 
ling powdered  chalk  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  so  long  as 
any  effervescence  arise.  Chalk  is  very  clieap,  and  the  acid 
diluted  with  ci;,^ht  times  its  weight  of  water,  would  cost  a 
mere  trifle.  This  sulphate  of  lime,  when  dry,  may  be  mois- 
tened with  urine  from  the  cow  stalls,  and  converted  into  an 
urate  of  the  best  quality. 

Of  Guanct  Liebig  says—*'  It  consists  of  urate  of  ammonia 
and  other  ammoniacal  salts,  by  the  use  of  which  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  the  richest  crops  are  obtained."  Agam,  in  re- 
ference to  night-soil,  &c..  he  says,  "  The  corn-fields  in  China  le- 
ceive  no  other  mamiie  than  hnmaa  exetenents.  Bat  we  cover  our  fields 
every  year  with  the  seeds  of  weeds  wlddi>  from  their  nataie  and  form, 
pus  undigested  along  with  the  exeienieats,  through  animals,  without 
bein^  deprived  of  their  power  of  geimination,  and  yet  it  is  considered 
^rprising  that>  wheie  they  have  oncefiourisbed,  (faqr  cannot  he  eipdlBd 
by  all  our  endeavours:  we  think  it  veiy  astonishing,  while  we  leal^ysow 
them  ourselves  every  year.  A  fitmons  botanist  attached  to  the  Dutch 
embassy  to  China,  could  scarcely  find  a  single  plant  on  the  oom«fieIdi 
of  the  Chinese,  except  the  com  itsellL" 

It  must,  we  imagine^  be  pretty  evident,  from  (fi,  199)  all 
that  has  been  advanoedy  and  many  other  isolated  fhcts  that 
we  of  Britain  do  poesess,  and  most  unjustifiably  squandw  a 
store  of  manuring  substance  which  contains  ail  the  elements  of 
a  vegetable.  We  find  the  three  great  elementar}  gasus,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  carbon,  always  at  hand ;  and  in  night- 
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8oil»  united  with  lime,  gsfpsmn,  almniiia,  ammonia,  either  free 
or  oombinedt  in  the  ibrm  of  a  neatral  aalt.  Farm-jford  dung 
need  never  be  dispenaed  with,  bnt  even  that  is  mismanaged  for 
want  of  proper  receptacles.  But  night-soil  is  forgotten  or 
wasted,  and  thus  the  agriculturist  is  a  loser  in  every  way. 

But  to  close  this  article  appropriately,  we  must  come  back 
to  the  action  of  bone-dust  upon  the  turnip-crop.  Mr  Prideaux 
had  said  that  1000  pounds  of  that  material  was  a  good  allow- 
anoe  fox  an  acre  of  land,  and  might  raise  from  26  to  dO  tons 
of  tomipB.  This  assertion  rouses  our  writer,  and  he  say s^that 
1000  poonds  is  less  tiian  haff  a  torn,  and  the  produce  is  rated 

ataboat27  tons.  ''matpkaaaieooiddMrP.liaTamiiiakiiigtliif 
■tatemeat?  Is  thtfe  a  fuaux  in  one  hundred  who  will  helim  it?  Mr 
Fkideaax  seems  to  suppose  that  bones  ate  best  adapted  fi>r  tamips  ;  bnt 
I  would  Observe  that  they  sm  oqnaOy  usefiil  in  other  crops.  I  know  a 
smell  daiiy-fium  which,  five  yean  sgo,  did  not  piodaee  a  sufficiency  of 
gam  in  summer  fbr  seTen  oows ;  bnt  within  tho  Isst^hteen  months  the 
oeeupier  of  that  him  infeimed  me  that  he  had  then  twentj-three  cows, 
and  abundance  of  pasture  for  them.  All  this  had  been  done  by  bone- 
dust."  The  letter  concludes  vfith  the  following  remarks  on  fkMphmt§ 
^Kme: — "  This  can  be  obtained  sufficiently  pure  for  practical  purposes, 
by  submitting  a  bone  to  the  action  of  fire  until  it  will  break  down  to  a 
fine  powder.  Take  some  of  this  powder,  apply  it  to  a  patch  of  f^rass, 
land,  or  indeed  any  crop  ;  make  another  trial  with  the  soluble  parts  of 
an  equal  weight  of  unbumt  bones,  properly  diluted  with  water,  and  cover 
witli  it  another  like  piece  of  land,  aud  it  will  soon  be  detcnnined  whether 
the  most  fertilizing  properties  of  bone-dust  are  its  jiho.sphaU's,  or  the  more 
easily  decomposable  substances,  namely  the  fat,  gelatine,  cartilage,  &c." 

A  few  obaerrations  are  called  for.  If  bones  bo  merely 
smashed,  so  as  to  expose  the  pith  or  niarrow,  and  then  buried, 
as  they  freqaently  are^  abont  the  roots  of  a  vine,  they  may  be 
traeed,  after  the  eonise  of  many  years*  by  digging,  in  appear- 
anee  little  altered  in  shi^  or  teztore.  Now,  it  should  seem 
that  the  substance  of  the  bone  remaining  qidte  sound,  little 
of  the  phosphate  could  have  been  reniovL'd  ;  and  so  fai'  wc  may 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  which  ascribes  all  the  virtue 
of  bone-manure  to  the  insoluble  phosphates.  But  the  question 
occurs-*<lo  any  plants — does  the  turnip  really  contain  phosphate 
of  lime  I  Do  its  ashes,  after  incineration,  exhibit  a  certain 
qnantity  of  that  substance  ?  Again*  let  the  fact  be  assumed 
that  27  tons  of  tanipa  yield  500  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lima, 
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then  what  would  be  the  inference  i  Why,  that  the  phoephate 
of  lime  oontained  in  the  1000  lb.  of  bone-dnaty  was  required 
and  taken  up  by  the  crop  of  turnips,  and  thus  converted  to 

yegetable  assimilation. 

We  want  facts,  scientific  experiments,  and  sound  deduc- 
tions, but  the  above  is  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  reason. 
In  lieu  of  it  a  position  is  assumed,  a  dogma  laid  down*  and 
every  result  strains  to  meet  the  theory. 

Every  thing  seems  to  shew  that  banes,  if  used  at  all,  ought 
never  to  be  boiled  or  heated^  but  be  ground  finely  in  a  bone- 
mill  after  being  merely  dried  in  heaps.  Nature  inHUl  select  its 
appropriate  aliment,  and  reject  that  which  each  individual 
cannot  assimilate.  Until  societies,  influential  bodies, -shall 
arise  and  carry  through  a  series  of  experimental  analysis,  we 
ouglit  to  mix  together  all  our  manuring  substances  which  arc 
proved  by  experience  to  be  innoxious ;  thus,  farm-yard  dung, 
old  night-soil,  bone-dust,  and  coal-soot,  might  always  be 
blended  in  the  dunghill,  for  these  contain  eveiy  element  of 
vegetable  organization.  We  dare  not  say  the  same  of  lime 
from  the  gas-works*  nitrate  of  soda,  potassa,  or  common  salt ; 
because  a  mistake  might  lead  to  serious  injury.  Saline  ap- 
plications should  be  made  with  extreme  caution,  in  limited 
quantities  ;  and,  like  cow-wash  and  other  urinous  liquid  ma- 
nures, be  rather  thrown  over  the  weedy  fallows  than  upon 
growing  crops. 

A  free  and  impartial  spirit  of  investigation  is  the  great  de- 
sideratum, while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  one-sided  view  of  any 
subject  is  to  be  deprecated  as  inimical  to  the  cause  of  scienoe. 

Surveying t  Levelling,  and  Baiiwajf  Bngineeritig^^^hi  order 
to  survey  aii  extenrive  tract  of  country  with  sufficient  preci- 
sion, the  more  important  points  ought  to  be  connected  trigo- 

nometrically,  so  that  the  intermediate  topographical  details 
may  be  circumscribed  within  the  proper  limits. 

The  observations  made  to  accomplish  the  first  object  require 
the  use  of  the  best  instruments,  and  the  computations  demand 
the  greatest  nicety,  otherwise  the  results  are  totally  unworthy 

*  Trigoaometriesl  Banreying,  LeveUing,  and  Bail  way  Engineering.  By 
WiUiAinOalMth,H.A.,F.B.A.8.  ^limn  Blackwood  lad  Sons. 
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of  confidence  in  the  present  state  of  the  art.  When  the  ex- 
treme boundaries  are  thus  accurately  fixed,  the  inferior  sub- 
divisions are  filled  up  with  sufficient  exactness  by  the  ordinary 
land-surveying  theodolite  and  chain,  because  eachlai^  geode- 
tical  triang^  serves  to  check  the  small  inaccuracies  to  which 
these  more  comnum  iDStmineiits  are  liable.  This  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding  has  been  well  exemplified  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Colby.  By  the  aid  of 
this  survey  several  railways  have  been  projected,  and  other 
improvements  planned  and  executed,  which  have  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Scotland,  in  a  few  years,  will  be 
enabled  to  draw  the  same  benefits  from  the  same  source.  For 
this  purpose,  the  calculations  required  ought  to  be  performed 
with  ease,  and  possess  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  accu* 
racy.  By  means  of  new  and  original  auxiliary  tables,  the  au- 
thor of  this  woil^  has  accomplished  both  these  ends. 

Several  of  these  tables,  no  doubt,  are  common  to  the  author 
and  other  writers.  We  may  remark,  however,  that,  among 
other  New  tables^  two  in  particular  will  bo  found  of  vast  im- 
portance in  giving  accuracy  and  facility  to  geodetical  compu- 
tations. These  are  Table  XI.,  containing  logarithms  to  com- 
pute the  coefficient  of  terrestrial  refraction ;  and  Table  XIX., 
to  convMt  feet  on  the  suHace  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  into 
seconds  of  arc,  and  conversely. 

No  table  equivalent  to  Table  XL*  has,  to  our  knowledge, 
hillierto  appeared,  though  formulae  have  been  given  by  some 
continental  mathematicians,  which  are  so  complex,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  applied  by  ordinary  practical  men,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  their  results  are  less  accurate ^han  those  of  our 


entirely  fails  in  the  requisite  accuracy.  Indeed,  in  some  ex- 
tensive national  surveys,  a  mean  or  estimated  coefficient  of 
refraction  has  been  very  generally  employed,  which  firequentiy 
does  not  give  he^ts  correctly.   With  regard  to  Table  XIX. 

*  Oar  •ttfhoc't  invMtigati<Mi^  oa  which  fhe  cdciiUtioa  pf  this  iaU«  !■ 
frandfld,  an  gma  hi  Oie  ThnsMtiont  of  th«  Boyal  SooUith  Sodeiy  of 
Arti^  voL  iL,  page  96,  Ae. 
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it  if  eompQlad  entirely  on  oonreot  prinolplef ,  qi  wWoh  we  have 

seen  a  small  portion,  depending  upon  slightly  different  data, 
extending  from  50 '  to  GO  of  latitude,  having  the  logarithms 
M  and  P  computed  correctly,  but  the  whole  intermediate  part 
filled  in  by  even  proportion  ! 

This  table  is  of  great  value  in  det^miiu^g  latitudes*  longi- 
tudes, and  azimuths  geodetioally.* 

Besidee  those  already  mentionedi  Tallies  XVIL»  XVIIL. 
XX.,  XXI.»  XXII.,  XXIII.,  XXIV.,  te.,  have  been  either  ex- 
tended, improved,  or  compnted,  for  the  fint  time.  All  theee 
must  be  of  great  Talue  to  both  geodetical  and  marine  surveyors. 

For  these  reasons,  we  conceive  that  we  are  jubtitied  in  re- 
commending the  work  strongly  to  those  surveyors  who  are  em- 
ployed in  extensive  portions  of  country,  requiring  the  employ- 
ment of  the  higher  departments  of  trigonometrical  ^urveyiAg 
and  levelling  for  their  basis. 

The  portion  devoted  to  railway  engineering  may  be  advan- 
tageously ooQsalted  by  those  prqjectors  of  railways  who  have 
an  intention  to  give  the  original  shareholders  any  thing  like 
afiurretom  ftoar  thmr  eapital  beyond  mere  promisee*  The 
extravagant  lines  now  constructing  or  lately  completed,  it  is 
probable,  according  to  our  author's  views,  will  never  give  any 
thing  more  than  an  insignificant,  or,  at  leajit,  a  verjf  itia4e^unl0 
per-cetUqge  for  the  capital  expended. 


lUSCELLANBOUS  NOTICES. 

I.  Siatittics  qf  Nete  York  City. — The  following  ably  condenfied  statia- 
tical  tables  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest.  We  take  it  from  the 

New  York  Herald 

Wc  have  compiled  and  condensed  with  very  great  labour  and  care  from 
about  640  hirg-e  folio  pages  of  the  deputy  marshal's  retuin8>  th^foUowu^g 
valuable  and  accurate  statistics  of  this  city 

*  We  have  l«aii «  wock  on  Flraciical  OeodeBy,  lately  published,  without 
giving  tho  means  of  fixing  points  in  regard  to  latitude,  lougitude,  «d4  |)SSr* 
ing,  Uw  only  fafiU  Ui«t  can,  with  j/mpdstj,  gi?s  a  jost  title  V>  the  luint* 
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BUat 
ftuniMei. 

V»ltM 

produed. 

Tom  Awl 

oonsomed. 

<'m(>Ioj<'(l. 

Capital 

in  vest  1(1. 

Orahito,  vniMB*  iw^ 

4 

dolU. 

dljSOO 
140,000 

860 

66 
121 

flolls. 

60,000 

Total  in  mines, 

231.800 

177 

83.000 

AflWOULTDBBi 


UTB  ITOCKi 

smsBiiU  or  maw. 

HoiM«.MalM,*o.     .      .  8477 
NMtCatUe.       .      .      .  3371 
ShMp.        ....  282 
Swine         ....  I4.02b 
ValM  of  Ponltiy,     .     9^100  dob. 

Oata,  U05 

BuckvrliMt,       ...  00 
Corn.         .      .      ,      ♦  2S26 
Potatoes,     ....  13,080 
ToiuH^,        .     .     •  747 

UOETICULTVBS. 


produced. 

cmplojed. 

inrestfd. 

MarlMl  gwrdMi^ 

•  •  • 

dolla. 
68,648 

Sim 

800 
S30,DOO 

28 
S2 

2 

doll*. 

17,800 
8^ 

150 
3^600 

Hjom 

347.190 

329 

6M)00 

caMimcx. 


Number* 

avplflyvd* 

Chpltel 
InvMlgd. 

Cummerciol  hoqm  In  toniga  tmde, 
B«t«U  4i7  ffoodi^  groQWiac  and  ) 

Luii»l>er  yards  anJ  trade,  .   *   •    .  . 
1 11  to ruiil  transportation,   •   •   .   .  . 

Tolalla GoniMiea, .  . 

427J 
918  f 

2905 
79 

0880 

9748 

2603 
328) 
4831 

Mb. 

40J97O,2OO 

13,128,740 
900,000 
061,980 

4889 

18,048 

flOJBBBy420 

i 
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MAKUFACTUSBB, 


Number  of 

iswvn  Dor  oi 
Perisoin 

Value 
pfodncid* 

— .  

Capital 
InTsated. 

dolU. 

dolls. 

•  ■  • 

905 

842,000 

■  •  * 

•  •  • 

128 

161.900 

•  t  • 

4i>4 

848 

1,130^ 

e** 

•e« 

«•« 

326 
29 

866^ 

16,000 

•  •  • 

atj8O64n0 

1^489^ 

••e 

918 

98^100 

90.000 

18 

290 

150,700 

61,300 

Silk   

2 

150 

60 

1754 

14284.700 

558.050 

212 

194,750 

66,705 

...  I 

(  1,036,186  1 
(    128^  J 

44o,oW 

...) 

1 

5 

m.ooo 

20,000 

Other  mmnfttetoriet  of  1m-  I 

88b 

l..)i/,/.->D 

Su«p  and  candles  ..•..•.*«.^... 

229 

9-6,929 

277,600 

16  ) 
12] 

2ol 

1,400,' AW 

001, wo 

Drofs,   medicines,    points, ) 

QJ.7 

Glass  cuttioif  MtebUehaMfe 

IJ 
3} 

«I 

145,500 

00. 1/  i 

Potteries   

I 

12 

14,000 

3,000 

'  oooftctioiMfy  flMdeka* 

'} 

329 

f  405.0001 

1  119,b9_'J 

426,-.:'06 

51 

65,137 

27,900 

113  J 

QQ  t 

2030 

2,780.000 

1,285,321 

6 

CI 

24,500 

9.800 

281 

3.'>;?,530 

337.700 

286 

2i0;874 

GritemlUt  .ZI....  

il 

108 

190,800 

869 

U06Q,876 

dffiaoo 

Houses  built  of  stone  or  bricic 
Hooses  built  of  wood   

6571 
651 

8969 

1313^ 

876^000 

All  other  nmnufactoriee  not ) 

••• 

8166 

8,406370 

9,194,757 

81,677 

10^823^1037 

BXOAFITULATIOK. 


Msn  emplojsd. 

Value  produced. 

Cajtital  ISTseted. 

Manufactures     .  . 
Commerce      •  •  . 
Minia^toC  .  •  . 
HflCtteBltlOT*  fto* 

21,677 
18,642 
177 
8S9 

dolls. 
26,6«>2.r>38 

231,800 
347,190 

dolls. 
10,825,037 
80i866,42<) 
88.000 
64,000 

40,886 

27^241^ 

71.830^7 
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Ia  addidmi  to  thom,  ihctoSUmi^biinmtdag  frcit  btm  di- 
eited     the  iMMit  oeofiu  of  the  dty 

^  16  pnblieMhooIs  in  the  city. 
47  primary  schools  for  children  l>«twc«n  four  and  leven  yean  of  age. 

1  omnibua  proprietor  in  tiie  11th  ward  employing  25  men,  and  a  Mpitel  of 

6  livery  aad  atag«  eteblee  in  the  Ifith  ward,  employing  98  man,  and  a  capital  of 
fiS/MOdoUa. 

3  coal  yards  in  the  l^th  ward,  employing  1^  men,  and  a  capital  of  35,000  dolls. 

2  niarble  yards  in  the  15th  wmrd,  employing  19  men,  and  a  capital  of  18,000  dolls . 

1  gat  Ught  company  in  the  15th  ward,  employing  60  men,  and  a  capital  of 
VrSflOOdiMM, 

Stanki  in  fhe  9d  ward,  the  CSienleal  aad  Mton,  with  •  Joint  fl^tel«riOOyOOO 
dolla. 

40  cords  of  woo<l  cut  in  the  city  annually. 
25,100  dolls,  produced  annually  by  dairies  in  the  city. 
800  doUa.  produced  annually  by  orchards  in  the  city* 
SS/MI04MReli  of  tar,  pitch,  torpeattne,  Ac,  made  MinMlljr  In  theeltj. 
1462  small  arms  made  in  the  city  ■llllMUly* 
•20  men  employed  in  making  them. 

2  cotton  dying  and  printing  establlahmenti  la  the  dty. 
90  pounds  of  silk  reeled  in  a  year. 

900O  ddee  eole  lealhar  fiHUMd  MnMll^  hi  Oe  eltj. 

3500  do.  upper      do.  do.  do» 

9^13,700  pounds  of  soap  made   do.  do. 

2353,400  do.     of  tallow  candles  made  annually  in  the  city. 

8S0/mi     dOb    4^  spena  and  wax       do.  do. 

2,902,278  gaUoni  of  tpirlta  diatUled        do.  do. 

1.29.5,490    do.    of  boar  brewed  do.        dOk  » 

17  daily  newspapei-s  printed  iu  the  eitgr.  * 

38  weekly      do.        do.  do. 

9  semi  and  tri-weekly  do.  do. 

89  petiodieala  do.  do. 

In  the  above  statistics,  tliere  is  not  full  mention  made  of  the  omnibus 
proprietors.  Tlie  deputy-marshal  of  the  11th  ward  rctunis  one  of  these  as 
employing  2.5  men,  and  a  capital  of  25,000  dollars.  None  of  the  other 
marshals  have  thought  proper  to  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject,  because 
the  law  does  not  compel  thenu  None  of  these  marshals  have  feturned  a 
siDgle  dollar  trader  the  head  of  "  Yalne  of  ships  aad  Tesida  huy^"  al- 
though  required  hj  Uw  to  do  so.  In  the  16th  wardj  near  the  foot  of  the 
17th  street,  there  is  one  ship-hnndbg  yard  ;  in  Che  7Ch  ward  theie  aro 
two,  vis.  Christian  Beigh's,  Ibot  of  Scammel  Street,  and  Westervelt's,  at 
the  eztrenie  end  of  Cheny  Stieet  The  remainder  are  in  the  1  Ith  and  19th 
wards.  These  are  owned  hj  Brown  and  Bell,  Webb  and  Allan,  Williaa 
H.  Blown,  Jabes  Williams,  Pickett  and  Thomas,  Bishop  and  Simonson, 
Lawrence  and  Snceding,  Smith  and  Deming. 

Under  the  head  of  **  Printil^  and  Binding,"  the  marshals  of  the  .^d 
anddUi  ward  committed  some  egregious  blunders,  which  we  have  since 
eorreeted  hy  personal  inquiry,  Instead  of  reiuming  the  number  of  4iiioc« 
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eni  dailj  asd  weekly  newtpapeM  Mid  periodicali  printed  in  their  wanls, 
tbejr  returned  the  total  number  of  shetit*  •truck  off.    All  the  others  were 

correct.  Of  iron  founderics  wc  only  find  one  returned  in  the  lliL,  and 
two  in  the  Gth  ward.  We  do  not  find  any  return  made  of  the  «teain  j^^ist- 
mill  in  the  Idth  ward,  nor  of  Bilby's  mill  for  hulling  ric^  6cc,  in  the  7th 
ward.    The  shot  tower  is  not  included  in  any  return. 


II.  New  South  Wales. — The  rife  and  piogtess  of  the  colony  of  "Stew 
South  Wales  have,  from  the  time  when  the}'  first  attracted  our  special 
attention,  filled,  and  continue  to  fill,  our  minds  with  astonishment.  Re- 
collect, as  we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  less  tlian  sixty  years  since,  it 
was  decided  by  the  most  competent  judges,  tliat  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  there  was  inipracticahle — wholly  impracticable;  and  then  take 
the  following  iu>  the  latest  btuiiatiail  returns  from  it. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  number  of  Teasels  which  left  Sydney  on 
the  eoatiitig  Cfide  for  Che  dlAient  port*  of  ilie  tolonj  weie  nfiielf-nfaie, 
comprinng  three  thontuicl  one  hundred  luid  fifteen  torn ;  and  during  the 
aame  period,  no  fewer  deaied  oat  than  niuetj-tiz  TeeMls;  malung  an 
amount  of  two  thouaand  four  hundred  and  fortyothree  tons.  BeaideSi 
there  are  aeven  ateam-Teaaeli^  afengiiif  two  tripa  per  week  to  Huntii^a 
Biver^  Port  Maeqnarrie,  Brishane  Water«  and  Woologony. 

During  the  same  month  of  March,  twenty-lbur  ships  arrived  at  Sidney 
— eight  from  London,  three  from  Americu,  five  from  Port-Philip,  three 
from  IdTopool,  three  {rpm  the  Bay  of  Islands,  one  from  Calcutta,  and 
'  one  from  a  whaling  Toyage ;  which,  together  with  fourteen  brigs  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  eight  aohooMMii  naka  Ibrty-iiven  vessels 
io  thirty- one  days. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  a  summary  of  the  exports  ;iiid  imports  of  this  mar- 
vellous colony  for  the  last  ten  years — the  progress  has  been  as  follows : — 


niroBTB. 


From  Great  Britain 


I,      .      .  jin 
lln 


In  innO,       .       .  .  L.268,935 

1805,       .      .  .  707,133 

1840,      .  .  1,071,1C7 
Thus  we  have,  in  the  first  five  years,  an  increase  of  imports  from  the 

mother  country  direct,  of  more  than  1C2  per  cent. ;  in  the  second  five 

years,  of  more  than  l78  per  cent.;  and  in  the  whole  ten  yean^  of  more 
than  G32  per  cent. 

r  In  1830,      •      .  .  LMM9 

From  fiiitish  Gokmaii,      .      <  In  1835,      •      •  .  144^ 

I  In  1840,       .       .  ^  196,722 

r  In  1830,      .      .  .  01,100 

From  X'oxeign  dutes,       .        <  In  1835,      .      .  .  70,161 

I  In  1840,      .      .  «  860,888 
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faiewMp,  Tbe  hnporti  weie 

In  1835,  .  .  ,  L.l  3.902 
In  1840,  ...  24,104 
beiti^  nearly  double  ;  but  so  rapidly  are  our  commercial  delations  with 
brother  Jonathan  extending,  that  we  should  think  the  imports  from 
America  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  preselit  yeaf  Will  hate  dearly 
equalled  those  of  the  previous  twelve  monthsi 
The  total  of  our  importti  were — 

Til  ]»30,       .       .       .  L.420,485 
In  1H35.       .       .       .  1,114,800 
In  1840,       .      .       .  2,600,660 
Thia  iliewa  an  increase,  in  the  first  fire  yean,  of  toore  than  KM  t»ev 
cent. ;  in  the  second  ftwt  years,  <^  more  than  138  pe^  cent ;  slid  in  the 
whole  ten  yean,  of  more  than  518  per  cent* 

Such  weie  our  unpoits,  or  die  dAU  nde  of  oar  tmde  account ;  let  us 
now  look  at  the  ezpotta  or  emllf  tide.  These  were— 

r  In  1830,      .      .      .  L.l20,i^9d 
To  Oieat  Britain,  .      ■  In  1035,      .      .      .  4f>n,n4.n 

I.  In  1840,       .      .      .  I,4ri9>mr7 
This  is  n  truly  cheering  result,  the  increase  of  our  exports  to  the  motlicr 
country  direct,  being  in  the  first  five  years  more  tlinn  .310  per  cent.;  in 
the  second  five  years  more  than  106  per  cent;  and  in  the  whole  ten  years 


upwards  of  1210  per  cent. 

|- In  1830,  .      .      .      L.  16,607 

To  British  Colonies,       .      .     'in  1836,  .       .      .  03,100 

Unl840,  .      .      .  236,025 

hklM,  8,011 

In  1840|  24,014 


The  returns  under  the  head  of  Fore^  8tate^»  do  not  indndo  the  oz- 
porta  to  the  United  States  of  America,  wbich  weio— 

In  1836,  .  lASjb^ 

^1840,  sr,885 
Being  an  increase,  in  five  yean,  of  more  tlian  49  per  eent. 
The  totalt  of  our  etpofta  Weio^ 

In  1830,       ,      .      ,     L.l  59,059 
In  1835,       .       ,      ,  682,193 
In  1840,       .       -       .  2,007,992 
The  increase  is  here  highly  flattering  in  the  first  five  years,  more  than 
327  per  cent. ;  in  the  second  five  years  more  than  104  per  cent;  and  in 
the  whole  ten  years  upwartU  of  1267  per  cent. ! — John  Buil. 

in.  Jlsom««^JPf9inMlaml^WliMi».~Thefollowiiig  compamtife  Table 
of  the  roTennea  of  B^glandand  Flaliee  for  I!m  year  just  expired  is  given 
by  the  OmMMshim.  II  Is  obtabed  for  the  foimet  eountijr  ftom  the  oA- 
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oU  published  retunuf,  and  foi  tb*  kUer  from  Uie  bu4get  of  ISiO,  The 
■OH  lie  in  fruict 


England. 

France. 

Customs,           ,         ,  , 

493,858,600 

168,195,000 

Stamps  of  all  kinds. 

165,897,660 

225,160,200 

Excise  in  direct  taxes,  . 

314,384,300 

230,720,000 

Direct  and  assessed  taxes^ 

98,661,100 

392,704,951 

FoBt-Omcej       .         •  • 

11>026,000 

45,188,000 

Oniwiilaiids, 

4^187j6(M> 

Ftablio  iiiftmotioD>       •  • 

4,165,600 

Vaiknu  piodactSj  • 

l«iM2,900 

ii«aoQ,09o 

horn  tmd  ngtugmtiDU,  . 

Ezttsoidintiy  ntutUf 

Woodi  ud  flsheiiM, 

Total, 

1,118,660,000 

1,184,523,306 

IT.  Statistics  of  Naples. — The  Neapolitan  Minister  of  Police  has  just 
published  a  return  of  the  movement,  in  1839,  of  the  population  of  the 
continental  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or  of  Naples, 
properly  speaking'.  Tlie  population  augmented  during  that  year  by 
39,104  individuals,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1840,  it  consisted  of 
6,133,259  souls,  viz.  3,009,008  males,  and  3,104,261  females.  The  birtlis 
amounted  to  220,087,  viz.  110,142  boys,  and  109,945  girls ;  and  tlie 
deaths  to  186,893^  viz.  96,273  men,  and  90,620  women.  Among  the 
latter  were  37  peiMMu  upwards  of  100  yeaxs  of  age,  16  men  and  22  women. 
On  tbe  1st  of  Jaonaiy  1840,  there  were  in  (he  kbgdbn  of  Naples  29,783 
aeenlar  deigTmen,  12,741  monks,  1(^440  nuns,  26,072  civil  and  uiKtaiy 
oiBoers,  mi  penoos  engaged  in  public  instmetiim,  7020  lawjers»  16,906 
physicians,  12,668  merchants,  l^^^^TO  artists,  696^  artisans,  1,828,000 
agiienltarists,  70,070  sfaepheidi^  and  81,180  seamen. 

V.  Bafloons. — The  march  of  intellect,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the 
application  of  the  rapidly-increasing  scientific  knowledge  of  our  contem- 
poraries, promises  wonders.  It  seems  that  simultaneously  in  France  and 
America  the  reduction  to  a  certainty  of  guiding  balloons  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  projectors,  and  that  in  one  case  at  lea.st  the  hitherto  unat- 
tainable power  of  guiding  these  machines  has  been  achieved. 

From  America  we  have  the  following  calculated  table,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly striking :— > 

*'  We  are  indebted  to  our  namesake,  James  Bennett,  Esq.,  of  Arling- 
ton House,  Long  Island,  for  tbe  following  curious  calculations  of  the 
asoentiTe  power  of  balloons.  We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
science  of  aerial  navigation  will,  before  long,  take  the  place  of  nautical 
science,  and  that  crossinD:  the  ocean  in  three  days  wiU  be  thought  a  font 
no  greater  tlian  that  performed  every  sixteen  days  by  our  steam-packcts. 
There  are  great  events  a-head.   The  balloon  in  tbe  table  of  1000  foet  m 
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diameter,  woidd  Oifiy  off  evnyman,  woiiiao«  eblldf  dog,  and  oat  in  New 
Toik  oitgr. 


ASCENDINO  POWER  OF  BALLOONS,  &C. 


Diame- 
ter in 
feet. 

V^AMtA  ■tin 

pound*. 

Square 
jrards  of 
cloth  to 

make 

No,  of  uu'u 
exiunl  in 
weight  at 
150  llMi. 

each  or  So. 

VI   UVi  BO 

powwr. 

Wt|ght«rB«Mla 

dfillliif  oomr. 

of  coTcr 

uUlUc  OI 

copper. 

Absolute 

power 
ftbure 
copper 
cover.t 

Drillinr. 

Pttwer  abore  i 

■  -  ■ 

lb. 

lb 

a  Ve 

lbs. 

lbs. 

10 

31 

85 

15 

16 

20 

250 

140 

100 

160 

3D 

843 

314 

5  15 

300 

543 

35 

1,684 

428 

11 

400 

1.284 

40 

2,000 

858 

16 

500 

l/)00  5  1b. 

of  COT)TI©rtO 

• 

square  Yard. 

50 

3t906 

862 

S6 

812 

3,0©4 

60 

6.7nO 

1256 

45 

1,2() 

5.550 

6,280 

470 

70 

10.719 

1,710 

71 

1,680 

9.039 

8,.'>50 

!  2.169 

80 

IG.rnX) 

2.234 

107 

2.170 

13,830 

10.100 

90 

2»a 

152 

2,714 

20^ 

14039  i  ^646 

Tent. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

TODf. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton?. 

6  lb. to 

sq.  yd. 

llIU 

15^ 

3.491 

206 

n 

13J 

lOj 

5 

aoo 

125 

13  962 

1.666 

7 

118 

42 

83 

300 

422 

31,416 

5,620 

151 

406 

106 

318 

10  lb.  to  sq.  yd. 

400 

1,000 

55.855 

13.333 

'29. 

972 

280 

920 

60O 

1^ 

87.267 

26  (MO 

■\:\\ 

1.909 

m 

1^17 

GOO 

3.37.J 

l*i."»,(?<"4 

■I').<il3 

(a 

3,312 

680 

2.745 

700 

5.300 

171.048 

71.466 

85J 

5.274 

886 

4.475 

800 

8.000 

'J23  41  >3 

l(Ki,t")66 

llli 

7.S88 

1.115 

6,885 

900 

Ii;j90 

282,744 

151,867 

14U 

14,148 

1,413 

9.977 

1000 

•15^ 

349,067 

208,000 

174j 

15,490 

1,745 

18,880 

•  TlMMeo^ 

1  eotmiui 

nrs  the  pc 

>««rortlMfM«nly. 

t  Copper,  theet  iron,  or  tin  will  answi-r. 

"  This  table  was  calculated  on  the  21st  Decembot  1840|  ot  ArIiDgl<m 
House,  L.  I.,  New  Yoikj  by  James  Bennett." 

This  table,  however,  refers  merely  to  the  a-scending  power,  ami  al- 
though it  proves  to  demonstration  the  certainty  of  possessing-  that,  it  is 
the  following  paragrai)h  from  the  French  papers  which  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  force  to  be  so  obUiined  may  be  serviceably  applied 

"  An  experiment  of  tlie  hig-hest  interest  was  performed  on  Mond.i}-  at 

the  Chateau  de  Vilii:tnncuse,  near  St  Denis.    M.  S  and  his  son  had 

for  some  time  past  announced  publicly  that  they  had  succeeded  in  the 
'  means  of  directing  balloons  in  the  air,  and  several  experiments  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  courtyard  d  the  Ecole  Militaire^  in  Paris,  bad  been  attended 
with  aatisfactoij  teralta.  The  experiment  of  Monday  has  verified  all 
their  hopes.  H.  8.  jun.,  alter  rising  to  a  height  of  abont  2fiO  metres  with 
a  balloon  construetod  by  himself  and-  his  father^  set  at  work  their  in^- 
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nious  mcchanifiin,  and  immediately  the  balloon  proceeded  to  the  west,  not* 
withstanding  a  pretty  strong  wind  blowing  from  that  point.  He  then  ie» 
turned  and  St'iilcd  about  in  various  directions,  the  balloon  rising  or  lower- 
ing at  tlie  will  of  the  aeronaut  without  the  apparent  use  of  any  kind  of 
ballast.  Tlio  experiments  lasted  for  three  hours,  at  tlio  expiration  of 
whieh  time  M.  S.  dcsciiukd  at  the-  point  from  which  he  had  started, 
amidst  the  aeclamatloiis  of  the  sj^ectator.s." 

What  to  us  has  al\\:iy>  appeared  the  insuperable  olijeelion  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  attempt  to  steer  balloons,  is  the  want  of  nsistanee  in  the  eh - 
nient  through  which  they  arc  to  be  navigated.  If  this  statement  is  to  be 
credited,  that  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  ;  and  really,  when  we  tc- 
collect  that  if  onr  Iktben  in  tlieir  yiralh  had  bean  told  that  the  Atlanlie 
was  to  be  cioiied  In  fomteen  or  fifteen  days.,  arid  that  a  man  migbt  dfae 
one  day  in  Dublin  and  the  next  in  London,  they  would  have  been  quite 
as  well  disposed  to  Uuagh  at  the  idea,  as  sceptics  may,  at  the  present 
moment^  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  piaoticability  of  aerial  navigationi^ 
John  BuiL 

VI.  Flexible  Ivory. — It  has  been  long  known  that  in  subjecting  bodes 
to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  forms  one  of 
their  component  parts,  is  extracted.  Bones  preser%'ed  in  this  manner te» 
tain  their  original  form  and  acquire  great  flexibility.  It  is  by  this  pro- 
cess that  M.  (  harrii  rc.  a  skilful  maker  of  surgical  instruments  in  Paris, 
softens  tiic  ivory  of  which  he  makes  u'«>  to  manufacture  flexible  tubes, 
probt'«5,  and  other  instruments.  These  pieces  after  receiving  the  required 
form  and  polish,  are  .steeped  either  entirely  or  partially  in  acid  diluted 
with  water,  where  they  remain  as  long  iu>  required.  The  ivory,  after  hav- 
ing undergone  this  preparation*  becomes  supple,  flexible,  elastic,  and  as- 
sumes lather  a  yellowish  colour.  In  the  course  of  drying  it  again  be- 
comes hard  and  inflexible ;  but  the  flexibility  of  the  ivory  may  be  re- 
stored by  wetting,  either  by  surrounding  it  with  a  piece  of  wet  linen,  or 
byplacbg  sponge  in  the  cavities  of  the  pieces.  Some  pieces  of  ivory 
have  been  kept  in  n  flexible  state  in  the  nddidated  water  Ibr  eight  days ; 
they  were  neither  changed  nor  injured^  nor  too  much  softened;  they 
had  acquired  no  taste  nor  any  disagreeable  smell.  With  respeet  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  articles  thus  manufactured  by  M«  C^iarricre,  it  may  be  ob* 
served  that  they  hare  been  examined  by  eooipetent  judges,  and  approved 
by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  preparation  of  ^xiUe  ivory 
may  give  rise  to  various  useful  applications  of  it  in  the  arte  or  manufac- 
tures. 

VII.  A  Means  of  destroying  Insects. — Our  correspondent,  Mr  Pearson, 
speaking  of  destroying  inseets  in  fruit  and  forest  trees,  siifr^fcsts  "  that 
some  good  might  be  done  by  lighting  fires  of  the  bru.shwood  usually 
left  to  rot  in  woods.  As  light  attracts  the  winged  insects,  tliey  would 
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iiy  into  tbe  fires  by  thousands,  nnd  this  at  a  time  when  they  are 
About  depositing  their  eggi."  The  idea  is  excellent,  and  has  already, 
as  some  of  our  readers  arc  awaie,  been  carried  into  execution  by 
M.  Andouin,  in  the  vineyards  of  France,  by  Uie  use  of  lamps,  as 
being  more  ccononiical  and  effective  than  fires  of  brushwood.  M. 
Audouin  founded  his  mode  on  the  practice  of  liglitin^  fires  during 
the  night  in  vineyards,  to  wliich  (lie  moths  arc  attracted,  and  buru 
themselves.  JIc  modified  this  practice  in  a  very  ingenious  manner, 
and  it  has  been  attended  with  tlie  most  eHective  results.  He  places 
a  flat  vessel  with  a  light  on  the  ground,  and  covers  it  with  a  bell-glass 
besmeared  with  oil.  The  pyralis  (the  insect  n)0st  destruetivc  to  the 
Tines  in  France),  attracted  by  the  light,  flies  towards  it,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  circle  which  it  describes  in  flying  round  the  light,  it  is  caught  and 
retained  by  the  glatinoos  sides  of  the  bell-glassj  where  it  instaatiy 
peiisbes  by  snffoeaUon  Two  bandied  of  these  fights  weie  established 
In  a  part  of  the  Tineyard  of  M.  Delahantet  of  about  four  acres  in  extent, 
and  they  were  pUoed  about  25  Ibet  ftom  each  other.  The  fires  lasted 
about  two  boon :  and  scarcely  bad  they  been  lighted,  when  a  great 
number  of  motbs  came  flying  around,  which  were  speedily  destroyed  by 
the  oil.  Tbe  next  day  the  deaths  were  counted ;  each  of  the  200  ves- 
sels contained,  on  an  aTcrage,  150  moths  ;  this  sum  multiplied  by  the 
first  number,  gives  a  total  of  30,000  moths  destroyed.  Of  these  .10,000 
insects,  we  may  reckon  one  fifth  females,  having  the  abdomen  full  of 
eggs,  which  would  speedily  have  laid,  on  an  average,  150  eggs  each. 
This  last  number  multipli.  d  by  the  fifth  of  30,00i),  that  is  to  say,  by 
60  0,  would  give  for  the  fin.il  result  of  this  first  destruction,  the  sum  of 
900,0'>fl.  On  the  7th  of  August  IfiO  lamps  were  lighted  in  tlie  'same  place, 
each  of  which,  on  an  average,  destroyed  80  moths,  or  a  tut.il  of  14,400. 
In  these  14,400  moths,  there  was  reckoned  to  be  not  (nily  tuie-sixtli,  but 
three-fourths  females  ;  or  7200,  and  multiplying  this  by  16o  (the  number 
of  eggs  that  each  would  have  laid),.we  bave  a  total  of  l,080,ooo  eggs  de- 
ftioyed.  Two  other  experiments  were  made  on  the  8tb  and  lOtb  of  Au- 
gust, wldch  caused  tbe  deatmetion  of  0SOO. — Gariaien^  OasMie, 
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February  1843. 

We  have  had  very  few  topics  in  the  last  quarter  wliich  offer  sub- 
jects for  remark.  To  compose  a  few  paragraphs,  therefore,  we  must  look 
to  another  quarter,  and  there  is  always  that  fruitful  fnnd  of  remark  lu 
tbe  country  to  draw  upon— tbe  weadier.  Upon  tbe  whole,  bas  been 
TOiy  mild^  not  disagieeably  warm  for  the  season,  nor  thick  and  close,  a 
state  wbidi  the  air  fitoquently  assnOMa  m  firesh  weather  in  winter,  but  Ather 
of  an  eodiiUafiiting  ohaiaeter,  with  dear  sky,  fieiiaeBt  suDtblDe,  and 
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pleasant  breezes.  The  usual  bybernal  atiuospheric  accompiiuincnUr, 
however,  have  not  been  altogether  awantiDg.  Pretty  severe  frost,  and 
some  snow,  partLcaladj  on  the  hills,  made  s  father  mogty  appeaiance 
about  the  bqfinaing  of  the  new  year,  bat  they  petted  nwey  without  much 
tun,  and  mQdneti  again  presented  itt  plaeid  oountenanee,  and  indnoedj 
bj  its  pretence,  the  eaily  apring-flowera  to  take  a  peep  of  what  wat 
going  on  in  the  v^table  world  around  them.  It  it  teldom  that  the  apring 
erocut  i^peaia  so  early  at  January,  as  it  did  thit  year.  Beiidea  a 
few  pinches  of  frost,  we  have  had  some  seme  blows  of  wind.  The  baro- 
meter suddenly  sank  in  the  end  of  January  an  ineh  and  a-haif  below  ita 
usual  level,  without  any  adequate  cause  presenting  itself  to  our  view, 
but  a  great  change  in  the  atmosphere  had  undoubtedly  been  effected 
somewhere,  and  accordlng-ly  in  the  course  of  a  week  we  heard  of  hurri- 
canes of  tlic  most  violent  description  on  the  north  coast  of  France,  and 
of  the  moiit  appalling  shipwrecks,  almost  without  number.  Again,  frost 
of  the  intenst  st  character  lias  apj)e;ired,  tlic  thcnnomcter  going  so  low 
as  21"  in  tlie  niglit,  and  reacliiiio  no  higher  than  the  freezing  point  during 
the  day.  Sill  there  iii  no  appearance  of  a  storm,  or  of  any  great  deposi- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  earth  has  been  so  unusually 
wanned  in  the  winter,  that  little  probability  now  exists  of  snow  lying  for 
a  long  time  at  thb  advaaeed  period  of  the  year. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  autumnal  wheat,  of  which  a  huge 
breadth  wat  town,  where  it  wat  eady  town,  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that,  in  the  ttrong  day  toilt,  it  is  eommmily  too  early  town  in 
autumn,  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  become  what  it  tanned  prowl,  in 
which  ttate  it  is  very  apt  to  be  rotted  lirom  the  ground,  when  covered 
for  a  time  with  heavy  snow,  or  to  be  much  cut  down  by  black  frost ;  but 
hitherto,  proud  as  it  is,  it  htsjescaped  harm,  though  its  colour  has  been 
somewhat  afiected«  The  same  benign  atmospherical  influences  en< 
COUnged  the  turnip  bulb  to  shoot  into  the  flower-stem.  The  Swedes, 
however,  have  grown  all  winter,  and  the  vital  principle  having  been  kept 
in  action,  tliey  have  exhibited  feeding  properties  beyond  wliat  was  ,inti- 
eipatcd  of  them  after  tlie  mildew,  and  when  stock  were. put  up  to  feed  at 
the  commencement  of  winter.  One  benefit  already  derived  from  tlie  mild 
wea'her,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  turnip,  is  ilic  imj>ruved  quality 
of  the  meat  exhibited  in  the  shops.,  which  is  now  equal  to  that  of  last  year, 
tliough  the  carcasses  do  not  present  the  same  weights.  Tlie  young  grass 
looks  well,  and  the  irrigated  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
oonld  already  almost  be  cut  with  the  aoylhe. 

Field  labour,  experiencing  but  little  interruption,  is  now  unutually  tu 
advanced,  and  we  believe  that  the  land  is  now  folly  prepared  for  the  taed^ 
come  the  dme  for  itt  dittribnti<m  when  it  may. 

The  pric6  of  meat  hat  fallen,  though  not  yet  below  what  good  meat 
should  be  told  for.  Cattle,  it  it  foarod,  vrill  kave  but  little  piofit  ftou 
feeding  this  season,  having  been  bought  in  high  before  the  pricet  had 
reached  their  minimum.   Ever;  foot  teadt  to  thew  that  the  depicttion 
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experienced  in  the  price  of  stock  has  not  yet,  at  Ieast>  been  caused  by  the 
aetoal  compett^on  with  Ibieign  cattle,  now  allowed  to  be  imported  by 
the  new  tariff.  At  the  date  of  qm  last  report  in  NoTcmber,  the  numbtt 
of  head  of  cattle  then  imported  was  2092,  and  on  the  anthori^  of  the 
Earl  of  BIpon  in  Parliament,  the  other  day,  the  number  is  now  9126,  so 
that  lOSA  head  of  cattle,  and  315  pige,  have  only  foirnd  their  way  into 
the  conntry  in  the  course  of  the  last  quarter ;  still  the  /ear  of  competi- 
tion, occasioned  by  importation^  will  no  doubt  prevent  the  price  of  meat 
rifing  beyond  a  certain  mark,  but  what  that  mark  will  exactly  attain  to, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  forctcl.  But  we  express  it  as  our  opinion,  that  if 
tliis  fear  have  tlic  effect  of  making  the  breeders  of  stock,  in  pastoral  dis- 
triets,  maintain  their  full  number  of  stock,  in  j)roportioii  to  the  ability 
of  the  pasture  to  support  them^  and  obligee  them  to  abandon  the  system 
which  stints  breeding-  with  the  view  of  obtaining  liigh  prices,  the  tariti'  will 
confer  a  vast  advantage  on  themselves,  as  well  as  on  the  country.  So 
long  as  stock-breeders  were  independent  of  competition,  it  was  certainly 
in  thehr  power  to  affcet  the  prices  of  stock,  because  the  pmetice  was,  and 
still  is,  that  when  piices  become  low,  bteeding  wns  stinted,  and  breeding 
was  only  allowed  to  take  its  natural  course  when  prices  became  high. 
The  obTioQS  effect  of  such  a  system  was  first  to  lessen,  and  then  to  in- 
ciease  the  number  of  stocfc«  When  the  number  was  low,  the  condition 
was  good,  both  of  which  circumstances  gare  an  impulse  to  price.  Then 
Ugh  prices  tempted  breeding,  and  any  sort  of  animal  was  bred,  thereby 
mitntoeking  the  pasture,  suppressing  condition,  and  of  course  depressinrr 
prices.  This  see-saw  was  carried  on  every  few  years,  but  no  mode  of 
farming  could  be  more  unsafe  for  the  breeder,  as  it  engendered  in  him 
the  fecUngs  of  a  speculator,  which  ure-ed  him  to  its  continuance  in  the 
spirit  of  a  gamester — trying  another  throw  for  better  luck.  It  is  clear 
that  the  fanner's  safe  practice  is  to  atovk,  but  not  to  overstock  his  ground, 
because  then  his  stock  will  always  be  in  good  condition,  and  their  num- 
ber every  year  iu variable,  and  being  so,  at  least  as  much  so  as  circum- 
stances attendant  on  weather  will  allow,  he  will  ascertain  his  means 
much  moie  satislhctorily,  under  steadhiess  of  prices,  than  when  pursuing 
a  qretem  founded  on  speculation  on  prices. 

Were  markets  steadily  supplied  with  meat,  ikom  a  sensible  system 
of  breeding,  the  prices  might  not  perhaps  he  always  steady ;  because 
the  steadjT  QT'tem  would  improve  the  pasture,  and  raise  additional 
neat ;  and  the  additional  meat  wouhl  tend  to  depress  prices  gradually, 
but  the  breeder  would  have  more  beasts,  and  more  meat  to  dispose  of, 
and  always  riper  for  the  market  than  before,  and  rent  would  then  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  steady  state  of  things.  Wc  have  had  sufficient 
wpedtettca  vnoe  the  date  of  the  last  war,  to  let  us  sec  that  breeders  of 
stock  have  not  proceeded  on  this  judicious  system,  but  rather  iu  the  spe- 
culative spirit  of  bteeding  for  high  prices.  Many  men  who  farmed 
laud  were  embued  with  this  spirit  during  the  war  who  knew  nothing  of 
(arming,  and  the  virus  wUieU  tliey  left  Uchiud  them  has  not  yet  been 
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pnigod  from  Um  lyiteni.  We  Bgtia  npettv  that  if  the  ntw  taiil^  hj 
pmrmltHng  emi^^tmim  in  oar  own  nudceta,  puii  a  eAjp  to  tti  fieniMlttv  of 
bretding/br  high  inttead  qfttmtdjf  pricei,  it  will  be  of  much  service  to  thii 
country.  It  is  possible  to  attain  steadiness  in  the  price  of  stock,  for  the 
•took-farmer  is  not  so  dependent  on  the  we»tbei  isa  the  mimiv  at  the 
€Wditi(m  of  liis  stock. 

This  reasoning',  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  inanag"cment  pursued 
by  our  com  farmers  ;  because,  following  a  rcguhir  rotation  of  cropping, 
which  they  would  as  soon  lose  their  character  for  good  funuing,  as  vio- 
hitc  in  a  single  condition,  it  is  not  in  tlicir  power  to  stint  the  produc- 
tions which  tlu  v  raisf  ,  its  scart  ity  and  prolificacy  being  entirely  de])en- 
dent  ou  ilie  .state  of  the  \veatlier.  To  subject  corn-farmers,  therefore,  to 
UQControUed  competition,  would  be  as  unfair,  as  on  finding  a  man  fettered, 
to  desire  him  to  nee  means  to  defend  himself  against  the  unconstrained 
attack  of  hii  foea,  instead  of  aaaatiag  him« 

We  have  hithefto  lefrained  fiom'notieing  the  doinfi  of  the  Antt-Com- 
Law  League,  as  th^  style  themselTes,  because^  whenever  they  assome^ 
political  agitation  as  the  weapons  of  their  warfiuts,  we  eonoelYed  that 
they  retired  into  an  arena  into  which  we  had  no  r^ght  to  lUlow  them  ; 
but  as  they  have  lately  thoqght  pvoper  to  send  ns  a  large  hnndle  of  the 
papersj  which  they  are*  using  eztmotdinary  means  to  circulate  thnmgh 
the  oountiy^  we  may  oKpress  it  as  our  opinion*  that  if  they  have  no  more 
powerful  argnments  to  adduce  than  what  are  contained  in  their  prist 
essays,  upon  which  they  have  lavished  premiums  raised  in  contributions 
from  soft  people,  they  have  not  much  to  sa}'  for  themselves,  for  these 
])ro(liu  tioii)5  are  really  below  criticism  ;  not  one  word  of  common  «eiMf 
being  ill  them  all,  but  mere  declamation' on«  and  assumptions  of«  tllCTe^ 
points  wliich  it  was  their  duty  to  prove. 


THB  RXVSirUB. 


ABSTRJCTqfthtNm  Pr9dite»^fth4R0»mus^GfmtBrUt»imtimtht  QtUMt' 

tera  and  y§an«ndedon  th*BAifJanua,y  1R42,  amf  5t4q^/aiMiaryl8l8— sftflW* 
itig  ih§  IntfMM  mtul  DeoMMM  sn  aaek  ktad  therw^. 
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TABLM  OV  PRICES. 


The  MONTHLY  RETURNS,  published  in  terms  of  9th  Geo,  iV.  e,  60^  shewing  the  Quantities  o/ 
Corn^  Grain^  Meal,  and  Flour  imported  into  the  Uniied  Kinffihm  in  each  Month  ;  the  Quantities 
upon  which  duties  have  been  paid  for  home  consumption,  durtnff  the  same  Month;  and  the  Qtum> 
tUies  remaining  in  IVarehouse  ai  the  close  thereqf,  from  6th  November  1842  to  5th  January  1843. 


Monih  end- 

1  IVPOBTBO. 

CHAROSO  WITH  DUTT. 

RBMAfMtllO  tit  WARKHOCSB. 

1  Prom 
OmhAm. 

From  Brl- 

ToUJ. 

Frmn 
Forr  ijni 

Frtmi  Brl- 

ti*tl  l*<M- 

TobU. 

'  Friim 
Cowntrie*. 

From  Bri- 
ll,h  Po»- 

Total. 

>  .V.  >.  mi. 

\V»»cat,  . . 
tsar  1  (.'J,  . . 
O  Its,  .  .  . 

I'ta-if, .  .  . 
Bians,  .  . 

ToUlB. 

Qri.  Bu 

9i;U2  3 
2,665  1 
9,719  2 

2 

Qrt.  Bu. 

*  2 
'       44  5 
13  5 

829*  5 

Ur«.  Bu. 

9530  6 
3.7U9  6 
9.782  7 

M»*  7 

i)n.  BiL 

2.627  7 
4.198  6 
873  6 

3074*  1 

Qr>.  Bu 

243  3 
44  6 
13  S 

839  '  4 
•  * 

Qn.  Bu. 

3371  1 
4448  2 
887  8 

i408  5  j 
6  1 

Qn.  Bu. 

148.462  4 
7^452  7 
78.8.50  1 
l.:i66  6 
8.5  317  6 
79,485  3 

Qr».  Bu 
l,02i  3 

888  1 

•  • 

Qr,.  Bu. 

149.4H7  7 
75.4  W  7 
78AVJ  1 

i;v;«  r, 
85,705  7 

nm  t 

IS6i»8  8 

1,S4«  1 

1174M  4 

wn  t 

<tt  e 

1M4I  1 

418,945  3 

MM  4 

U<-e.  5  194'. 
Wlii-ttt,  .  . 

U,kl  ii  J,  •  • 

Oils,   .  .  . 
Rvc, .... 

I*«'2tS^f  •  ■  • 

U.-axM^. . .  ^ 
Totals, 

I 

53,S01  8 
ASl  3 
3,719  7 

lisSS'  8 

sfin  0 

I 

415  6 

•  • 

*  • 

sos'  0 

•      ■  • 

W,217  1 

rni  2 

2,'l'J  7 
1,584  8 

1        643  3 
1      3.K4;»  6 
1 

3'.&38  9 
Utft  1 

■ 

574  6 

•  • 

•  • 

349*4 

UIB  1 
3rSt9  6 
1,3)8  1 

i,m'  3 

1.7M  1 

lN.V,fi3  0 
69,KH  5 
61.«W2  4 
1.366  6 
8!,4  '>7  0 
82.770  3 

866  3 
446  5 

l«f..42!»  3 

<;i.o»»  4 

8J,9U3  5 
BSJ7»  t 

06.175  7 

738  6 

9tm  • 

wn  1 

att  8 

1«3M  8 

484.196  1 

1313  0 

418ja  1 

Wheat,  .  . 
Btrley,  .  .  1 
0;it«,  .  .  .  ! 
Rye,  .... 
Pease, ... 

3 

S6  3 
1  0 
1.043  8 
1IS083  0 

6,464  7 

«  • 

•  • 

759"  8 

•  • 

42,3.'i0   7  i 

0  2 
26   3  I 

1  0 
1301    6  i 

15.063  0  1 

2,091  3 
8,371)  0 
5'>l  1 
1  0 
V<13  7 
8,495  6 

3,493  1 

7t»'  3 

*r>8:l  4 
3,;479  0 

yii  1 

1  0  i 
fv''74  2 

3  4W   C  1 

wsin  0 

61,7'*^  0 
6-".,7:j  3 
i;^U>  6 
2H.78a  0 
91378  1 

3338  1 

•  • 

446  S 

213,649  1 
C1.7H5  0 
55.725  S 
1,366  C 

91378  1 

Totals, 

52.01S  0 

7,324  3 

39,843  3  1 

19,3$2  1 

4.'.'i.'  i 

.'. 

4»sS'.4  2 

4,-?*j  C 

452,610  0 

Nov.  5  IHi-  i 

r*io'jf.  .  - ! 

Ouliuval, .  j 

TotaU,  • 

 ( 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

•      *  1 

ewt.  qr.  lb. 

13.627  2  22 
lUl  12U 

ewt.  qr.lb.I 

18817  0  2 
101  1  20 

cwt.  qr.lb. 
l«Stl» 

ewt.  qr.  lb. 

8,7H51  7 
618  1  2i 

rwt  .  >ir.  lb 

s  :>  ;i  J  X 
64M  1  21 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

83,981  2  21 
30  8  18 

f  wt.  qr.  lb. 
12,1 'J-'O  4 
101  I  1 

pwt.  qr.  Ib- 

*6.<m  3  2:. 

122  0  i;» 

5^180  1  8^ 

l:i,739  014 

18318  1  32, 

145  3  19^ 

9,484  1  0 

9,579  3  19 

8J352  3  11 

13,2531  5 

46,2J5  3  If 

Drc.  i.  1 

Flour, ... 
OaUncal, .  | 

Totals, 

U.43-'  3  9! 
0  0  14| 

20.35.')  22s 
5H3  2  IC 

»  1 

51.788  3  4i 
m  $  7 

88  0  8 

0  0  141 

134»22tl8 

583  3  2 

12.960  1  21 

583  !(  2 

42,265  1  21 
22  1  16 

21,041  2  10 

101  1  1 

6SrW  0  i 
123  J  17 

30.929  lU^  83,373  1  6| 

»  0  33|13»30C0  16 

1;^  0  2  i  ^ 

1  43,387  8  9 

2l4i2  8  11 

1           3  » 

J»n.  J.  ISI3.  1 

I'lonr, .  .  . 
Oatmeal, . 

TotaU,|| 

11  .'iio  ^  10 

aw  i  11' 

;'>.!^5»  2  5 
826  8  14 

77,465  1  15! 
1,166  0  26 

26.1  1  23' 

m  1  -i-il 

22,251  2  24 

H-2ti  ;i  14 

22. 'lis  0  19 
I.U'kH  1  8 

453«)  0  0 

j       301  e 

62.990  0  27 
101  1  1 

108,020  0 
131  2  7 

11310  0  22|68,781  129 

78,681  2  13  1     Mi    ]7    07-  1'  m 

il  , 

23,f;7;l  1  -27 

4'i,0<j'i  1  1" 

I'.i.OiM  •?   o|l08,l51  3  < 

PRICES  of  DUTCHEH.MEAT. 


LOK  DON. 

MORPBTH. 

KDINBt'ROH. 
Birmtm^UVS. 
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PKELIMIMABY  NOTICE. 


The  business  of  Thb  Hiohland  and  Aoricultubal  Society  of  Scotland 
it  coBdacted  bgr  •  fteiideiit,  Fonr  Vioft-PMiideiitty  Tliiitj  Ordinarj,  and  Ten 
EstraoidiaMy  Dueeton,  •  Ttmtnnt,  aa  fLooantj  Secrataiy,  and  a  Secretaiy, 

to  which  lost  all  communications  nro  addressed.  The  OfdbiMy  Directors  are 
subdivided  into  Committees  for  the-  dispatcii  uf  business,  assisted  occasionallj 
by  those  Ordir  arv  Members  most  convorsant  with  the  subjects  to  be  discussed. 
The  Report  of  each  Committee  is  brought  before  the  Directors  collectively  for 
ftrther  procedure,  and  their  prooeedings  are  again  submitted  for  approbation  to 
A  ludf-yearly  Oenenl  Meeting  of  the  Society.  One  of  the  Oenenl  If  eettngs  is, 
by  the  Charter,  appointed  to  be  holden  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Jannary ;  tht 
other  on  such  lawful  day  in  the  months  of  June  or  July  as  the  Directors  may 
ftx.  New  Members  are  admitted  at  either  of  these  General  Meetings  by  ballot. 
They  pay  a  small  annual  contribution  of  £1:3:6,  or,  in  their  option,  and  in 
full  of  all  future  claims,  a  life  subscription  of  Twelve  Guineas.  The  Annual 
Sabaeif ptioa  ia  payaUe  ia  advaiice,  nd  ia  expected  to  be  ao  paid  or  raaittod, 
by  tlie  Membera  wbo  are  liable  hi  it,  witboat  expense  to  tbe  Society.  All 
Ifeetioga  of  Directors,  or  Committees,  are  open ;  and  at  these  any  member  may 
attend  and  deliver  his  opinion  on  the  subjects  under  consideration,  though,  in 
cases  of  division,  the  Directors  or  Members  of  the  Committees  only  are  entitled 
to  vote.  Members  have  access  to  the  Society's  Library,  which  is  annually  in* 
nraating  by  the  purehaoe  or  doBatioB  of  boobai  cwmacted  witb  the  purposec  of 
tbe  Inatitntion. 

When  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  was  instituted  ia 
the  year  1784.  the  obioct  chiefly  contoiiiplatod  was  the  improvement  of  the  High- 
lands, ani  lionr-e  the  name — The  Hiohland  Society  of  Scotland — which  it 
then  assumed.  But  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  its  Members  since  that 
time,  tlie  happy  management  of  its  fonda,  and  the  change  in  the  genesal  etata  of 
the  conntry,  lisfo  loDg  enabled  it  to  extend  the  deaiga  of  ita  lint  iaatatation,  aad 
direct  attention  to  every  part  of  North  Britain  where  industry  might  be  exdied 
or  the  useful  arts  improved.  In  accordnnc<  with  this  extension  of  the  purposes 
of  its  institution,  the  Society,  in  its  Supplementary  Charter,  has  been  named 
The  HiOHLAM)  and  Agricultural  Society  op  Scotland. 

The  Sodety  has,  neither  by  ita  Charteia  of  Inooxporatjon,  nor  by  its  practice, 
been  limited  in  ita  patronage  to  any  oae  department  of  indoatzy;  but  it  liaan- 
garded,  as  the  fitting  objects  of  encoura^zemcnt,  every  application  of  nseful  labow 
which  rni^jht  tend  to  the  general  g  d.  But  although  its  patronage  be  thus  ex- 
tended as  regards  its  objects,  circuiubti'inces  have  arisen  to  modify,  in  sunie  cases, 
the  application  of  it.  The  establishment  of  certain  Boards,  for  the  encourage- 
naat  of  tbe  Herring  Fishery,  and  the  lilu,  liaa  indnoed  tbe  Society  to  reatrict 
Sta  origiaal  yiewa,  and  to  devote  its  attention,  aad  HV^y  fnnds,  in  a  more  spe- 
cial manner,  to  other  olQeeta,  and  cbiefly  to  Agricoltaral  and  Bvtal  Eooooiny  in 
their  various  biunches. 

In  fulfilment  of  ita  purposes,  the  Society  in  every  year  accustomed  to  offer  and 
award  a  variety  of  Premiiims,  as  the  means  of  eliciting  aad  diffusing  knowledge 
aa  fncHamenta  to  industry,  or  aa  the  rewatda  tor  nsdU  nndertaUnga.  Hmm 
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relate  to  every  subject  which  may  be  supposed  to  fall  within  the  plan  of  the  In- 
stitution :  such  are,  the  Improvement  of  Waste  Lands  by  Tillage,  by  Irrigation, 
or  by  Draining,  the  development  of  the  Mineral  products  of  the  country,  the  ex- 
tauion  of  PlanUtioiis,  as  the  objects  of  ttltimate  profit,  or  of  preMit  embellish- 
BMnt  tad  tlMUer,— the  ImproTemflat  of  the  hveeds  of  Lire  Stock,  tad  of  the  qua- 
lities of  Woolr-the  enoonn^eaieiift  of  certain  domestic  Manufactures,  md  net 
the  least  in  interest  and  importance,  the  awaken injj  the  industry  of  the  Lower 
Ranks  to  such  pursuits  as  shall  promoto  their  content,  by  amolioratinp  their  con- 
dition. A  Mechanical  Department  exists  for  rewarding  the  original  invention 
or  subsequent  iminrovement  of  all  machines  and  implements  for  Agricultural 
purpoaea,  the  eonelmctioii  of  thoee  for  other  hnachee  of  Bend  Bconomy,  end  of 
eone  for  domestic  coHrenience.  Models  of  these  aie  reoeiTed  end  preserved  in 
the  Societgr^  Moseam ;  and  descriptions  of  ell  sQch  as  merit  attention  are  as 
apeedily  as  possible  conveyed  to  the  public. 

Although  certain  subjects  be  thus  selected  as  the  objects  of  experiment  or  dis- 
cussion, the  patronage  of  the  Society  is  not  restricted  to  these  objects.  Its  pur- 
poaea  heing  the  promotion  of  general  indnatrj  and  impeorementf  it  receiTea  with 
&TOiir.eveiy  beneficial  communication,  and  eveiy  statement  of  facta  which  maj 
admit  of  an  useful  application. 

The  Papers  of  the  Society  are  printed  periodically  in  "  The  QuAnxERLY 
Journal  of  Aoriculture,  and  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of 
ran  HioHLAND  AKO  AoRicuLTURAi.  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND,"  published  by 
Meaara  Blaokwood  of  Edinburgh,  Mr  Cadbll  of  IfOndon^  and  Mx  CimiaKO  of 
DoUin. 

The  Society  is  prepared  to  receive  with  attention  all  written  communicationaf  - 
in  the  form  of  Essays,  Reports,  Notices  of  Experiments,  and  the  like,  which  may 
be  presented  to  it  by  Local  Associations.  Such  conimunii-ations,  if  approved 
of  by  the  Society,  wili  be  inserted  in  the  Transactions ;  and  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  the  Authoie  or  Aaaodatioiia  of  obtaining  separate  copies  from  the  typea 
ftir  eiieolatioB  in  the  dialriet. 

All  communications  relating  to  Premiums,  as  well  as  Papers  or  Reports  for 
publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  other  subjects  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Directors,  are  to  be  addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Gokoon,  the  &ecre> 
taiy  of  the  Society,  at  the  Society's  Hall,  Albyn  Place,  Edinbuigh. 


NOTICE  TO  CANDIDATES, 

AND  GENBBAL  EULB8  FOR  COMPBTITION. 

When  subjects  are  specially  selected  for  competition,  it  is  always  to  be  under- 
stood, 1st,  That  however  oonciaely  the  subjectathemeidYea  be  annonnced,  ample 
information  is  required  conooning  them— 9d,  Hint  this  information  shell  be 
founded  on  experience  or  obser>'ation,  and  not  on  simple  rcferencee  and  quota- 
tions from  books — lid.  That  it  shall  be  dicested  as  methodically  as  po<s.«ib!«' — and 
4th,  That  Drawinjjs,  Specimens,  or  Models,  ;i<lapteil  to  a  defined  scale  (3  iiu  hesto 
the  foot  if  convenient),  shall  accompany  writings  requiring  them  for  illustration. 

Certain  conditioaa  are  ammged  to  each  of  the  Tariona  aobjeeta  of  eoopetitioB, 
as  detailed  in  the  list  of  nemlvms ;  eadthaee  ararlgidljenfotoedbgr  the  Sodetj, 
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as  the  only  moans  of  insurint?  repiiarity  in  the  conduct  of  tbe  buainew,  and  of 
distributing  exact  juKticc  among  the  competitors. 

In  all  Esmys  for  Competition,  for  Framinaifl  oAnd,  it  is  oagocted  that  when 
facts  not  genonllj  known  an  stated,  they  will  be  authenticated  fay  proper  refer* 
enoes.  Competitors  in  Essays  are  not  to  communicate  their  names*  bat  shall 
transmit  along  with  the  Essnys  a  soaliMl  note  containing  thoir  namos  and  ad- 
dresses, and  inacribed  on  the  back  with  some  distinguisliin:^  motto  or  device, 
which  shall  also  be  inscribed  on  the  Essay.  When  this  regulation  is  neglected, 
such  Essay  shall  not  be  reoeived  in  competition.  If  the  Bssayist  has  formerly 
gained  s  Aemivm  from  the  Sodeljfo  a  paper  eonunnnieated  by  hin^  it  is  re* 
oommended  that  his  subsequent  Bssay  shall  be  written  in  a  lUftrent  hand  fiom 
that  of  the  former  successful  paper.  Surveys,  Essays,  or  Reports,  of  consi- 
derablo  length,  must  bo  bound,  or  inserted  in  a  book,  to  facilitate  their  perusal. 

None  of  the  sealed  notes,  except  those  that  bear  the  distinguishing  motto  or 
device  of  the  Essays  found  entitled  to  Premiums,  will  be  opened,  and  the  sealed 
note  will  not  in  any  instanee  be  opened  without  die  consent  of  the  anthor,  unless 
n  snmeqaaltoatlesstone-hslf  of  the  Premium  oAred  shalllunre  been  a^fudged. 
But  should  no  application  be  made  for  the  papers  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March  in 
each  yeor,it  will  be  held  as  belonpnnfx  to  the  Society  on  the  terms  propnse<l.  Such 
Essays  as  are  not  found  entitled  to  any  Premium  will,  with  tlu-  sonled  notes,  Ik- 
returned  to  the  authors  if  required.  The  Society  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  publish 
the  Essays,  or  eactraots  from  them,  for  whksh  the  Franium,  or  part  of  it,  shall  be 
awaidsd. 

Oandidates  arc  requested  to  observe,  that,  in  any  instance,  when  Essays,  Be- 
ports,  or  Certificate's  arc  unsatisfactory,  the  Society  is  not  bound  to  give  the  re- 
ward offered ;  ;vnd  that  in  certain  cases,  power  is  re8er\-ed  of  jrivini?  such  part 
only  of  a  Premium  as  the  claim  may  be  at^udged  to  duser\-e :  hut  com|)etitors 
m»y  M  ssiuied  that  the  Biieetors  will  always  be  incUnsd  to  judge  libenlly  of 
their  several  claims. 

Essays,  Beporta,  or  Communications  on  sulgectB  for  wliich  Premiums  have  in 
former  years  been  offered,  but  not  fully  competed  for,  will  still  be  received,  al- 
though the  sulyjects  may  now  b<'  discontinued  on  the  List,  and  Honorary  awards 
will  be  voted  when  the  communications  appear  to  merit  them. 

Bsssys  and  Beports,  for  which  no  Fremiuma  have  been  awaided,  mnsti  if  de- 
sirsd  to  be  returned,  be  called  for  witiiin  one  year  from  the  date  of  Oonqpetition, 
otherwise  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  papers. 

Competitors  will  understand  it  as  a  condition  liavin^  reference  to  ovory  Pre- 
mium and  reward  offered  by  the  Society,  that  tin;  decisions  of  its  connnittees 
and  Board  of  Directors,  as  confirmed  by  the  Society,  arc  to  be  final  and  conclu- 
aive,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  ruse  any  question  or  appeal  touching 
such  deeisioos  before  any  other  tribonaL 

In  reporta  of  Ei^erimeaits  relating  to  the  Improvement  or  Management  of 
Land,  it  is  expected  that  the  expenses  shall  be  accurately  detailetl. 

In  all  Premiums  offered,  having  reference  to  Weight  or  Me;usure,  the  New  or 
Imperial  Standards  are  alone  to  be  understood  as  referred  to  ;  and  Competitors 
are  required  to  state  their  calculations  aocoiding  to  these,  the  only  legal  stau' 
dards,  otherwise  the  claim  wiU  not  be  entertained. 

When  the  Premiums  are  awaided  in  Medals  or  Plate,  the  Society  will,  in 
Bucb  cases  as  the  Directors  may  see  proper,  allow  them  to  be  paid  in  monoy,  on 
the  application  of  the  successful  (JiindicUtcs. 

The  Premiums  awarded  by  the  Society  arc  payable  after  the  10th  February, 
for  the  preceding  year. 
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MiaiNIIT. 

Hu  Gracb  GE0B6E  GRANVILLE,  DUKE  ov  SUTHERLAND. 

Viei-PREtlDENTS. 

1839.  His  Grace  CHARLES,  DUKE  ok  RICHMOND,  K  G. 

1839.  Taf.  RiouT  Honourable  JAMES,  EARL  op  DALHOUSIE. 

1840L  TbbMoit  Homoukablb  OEOROE,  MARQUIS  of  TWEEDDALE,  K.T. 

ISiOL  Tbb  RI0BT  HOROUBABLB  WILLIAM  GBOBGB,  EARL  or  BRROLL,  K.  T. 

EXTRAORDINARY  DIRECTORS. 

TBI  RioffT  H0N0LKABI.E  THOMAS  ALEXANDER.  LORD  LOVAT. 
Colonel  The  Honodkabls  F.  W.  GRANT  of  Gnint,  M.  P. 

LiBOTBNAMT-OlMUAL  TuB  HoMOomABLB  SiK  ALEXANDER  DUFF  ut  Daigetj,  ecu. 

Bib  MICHABL  BEUCE  of  SooUtown  and  8t«Dhou«e,  Burt. 

81B  raAMCIS  A.  XAOKBHIB  €f  MM.  BmC 

JAMBS  LOCB,  ILP. 

W.  F.  UmMAT  CABHBOn,  Ifi  iif  ¥hililrtimnnt 

WILLIAM  MACKIT^OSR.  Esq.  G«ddM. 

Captai!*  HARCLAY  ALLARDICB  of  Uiy, 

JOHN  BOSWELL,  Eaq.  of  Kingcaoaie. 

ttr  JoHM  8njABT  FoBBBf  of  Fitdlgo  and  Fettcmim,  B«rt.  Trmnmr, 

Sir  Nbil  llBirsiBS  of  Mensies,  Bart  Htmmj  SiettkKrjf, 

Bat  Cbabxas  Oordok  of  DrinuiiB,  Kat  fiwratarf. 

Claud  Bussbll,  Esq.  Aeoountant 

Mr  Jaxbs  Maokat,  Jtwdkr  and  Medam^ 

ySx  Cbablbs  I«awbon,  Nmnenj  and  Quitman,  and  Comenalor<if  tke  Mmmm, 
Mr  Jambs  Slioht,  Curator  of  M(jdd»  of  Machiuery. 
Mr  WxLUAM  I>xoB»  Lecturer  at  the  Vtteriiiarjf  Sekook 
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OROiNAiiY  mmeroM. 

ACCORDinO  TO  PRIORITY  IM  DATS  OF  SLBCTION. 

Sir  JoBX  HoPB  of  Pinkie,  Bart 
Norman  Lockhart,  Esq  of  Tarbrax 
William  Scott,  Esq.  of  Teviotbank. 
James  Hunt,  Et»q.  of  PittencriefT  and  Logie. 

8ir  CtaoBttB  MAOpHBitoM  OmAWT  cf  MlmihUocii  and  InTawehk,  B«rt 

Alxxamobb  LAXOMTy  Esq.  of  Knockdow. 

Thomas  Jamsbon  Torrie,  Esq.  AdvocSM. 

Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.  Lochond. 

William  Bell,  Esq.  of  Hunthill. 

George  Macmikin  Torrance,  Esq.  of  Kilsaintnimaii. 

BicBARD  HmmR,  Esq.  lite  Bwgvl  Givil  Servioa. 

JovEn  MvBBAT,  Esq.  of  AyUnn» 

Thomas  Andbrsok,  Eaq.  of  Ciajgnaiice,  Advocate. 

James  Steuart  Menteath,  Esq.  yr.  of  CloaebunL 

John  Learmoxth,  Esq.  uf  Dean. 

William  Burn  Callcnder,  Esq.  of  PrestonhaU. 

Andrew  Murray,  Esq.  of  MurrayshaU. 

William  AiroHisoir,  Eoq.  of  Ihmniiiiovei 

Hobert  O.  Baillib,  Esq.  of  Coalienllon. 

Bobert  Grant,  Esq.  of  Kinoorth. 

William  Grikrson,  Esq.  of  Garroch. 

DuoALD  Macdodoall,  £sq.  of  Gallanach. 

CflABLBS  Baillib,  Esq.  Advocate. 

Sir  Datid  Kiiiloor  of  OilineiCoii,  Bttt 

William  TIorne,  Esq.  of  Scouthell. 

Bichard  Trotter,  Esq.  of  MortonhalL 

Sir  George  Grant  Suttie  of  Balgone  and  Freitongiaiige^  Bart 
John  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Caimbulg. 
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8ociBTV*8  Hall^  Albyn  Place, 
EDtNBVMBt  lOil  Feb.  1840. 

The  highland  and  AGRICULTURAL  S0CII:TY  , 
OF  SCOTLAND  does  hereby  adyertise.  That  the  imd^- 

raentioned  PIU^^MIUMS  are  to  be  given  by  the  Society 
in  the  Year  1840»  Uc. 


CLASS  I. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

1.  APFUCATIOir  OV  STBAM  TO  THB  CULTIYATIOIT  OF  THB  SOIL. 

A  Premium  of  FIto  Hundred  Sovereigns  will  be  awuded  for 

the  first  suoceesful  Application  of  Steam  Power  to  the  Coltiyation 
of  the  Soil. 

By  the  cuhivation  of  the  soil  are  to  be  understood  the  operations 
of  ploughing  and  harrowing,  or  preparing  the  soil  in  an  equally 
efficient  manner,  and  the  other  purposes  for  which  animal  power 
is  DOW  used  ;  and  the  success  of  the  invention  will  be  judged  of 
in  relation  to  its  applicability  to  the  above  purposes  in  the  or- 
dinary situations  of  farms  in  this  country,  and  to  the  saving 
in  time,  labour,  and  outlay,  which  it  may  possess  over  animal 
power,  as  now  generally  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  merits  of  the  invention,  with  reference  to  the  conditions  enu- 
merated, will  be  judged  of  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society,  spe- 
cially appointed,  and  the  inventor  will  be  n  quired  to  exhibit  the 
machinery,  and  modes  of  applying  it  in  Scotland.  The  Secre- 
tary, on  application  of  intending  competitors,  will  furnish  any 
information  which  may  be  required. 

The  Society,  in  offering  this  Premiam,  does  not  feel  it  to  be  neoee- 
lary  to  eiprest  opinions  as  to  the  probability  of  a  suooeilfiil  ap- 
plicatioD  of  steam  to  tillage,  as  to  the  means  by  whieh  tlie  oljeck 
may  be  attain^*  oraa  to  the  effects  wUdi  might  be  soppoaed  to 
reniU  ftom  tfco  appUeatkNi  of  nich  a  power.   But  it  baa  MX  it 
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to  be  a  duty  impoaed  upon  it  by  its  situation,  to  bring  the  sub* 
jeet  in  a  proper  manner  before  the  country»  to  encourage  those 
who  are  now  engaged  in  this  class  of  experiments,  and  to  stimu- 
late future  invention,  by  the  offer  of  a  Premium  corresponding, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  sulyect. 
Loolcing  to  the  greatly  extended  application  which  has  recently 
been  made  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  and  seeing  that  the  diffi' 
culties  which  are  opposed  to  its  application  to  the  purposes  of 
the  farm  have  been  at  least  partially  overcome  by  the  efforts  of 
individuals,  it  has  appeared  to  the  Society,  that,  without  exciting 
expectations  which  may  not  be  realized,  a  strong  ground  exists  for 
having  this  possible  applioation  of  steam-power  made  the  sulject 
of  fair  and  satisfactory  experiment. 

2.    IMl'LEMENT  FOR  CUTTING  DRAINS. 

The  Gold  Medal,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given 
for  an  implement  or  implements,  worked  by  horsee,  which  shall 
produce  the  greatest  saving  compared  with  the  expense  at  present 
incnrred  by  manual  labour,  in  Cutting  Drains,  in  land  where  the 
subsoil  is  of  a  retentive  nature. 

The  invention  must  be  original,  and  specific  information  given  as 

to  the  time  when  the  implement  was  first  used. 
Models  and  Descriptions,  with  certificates  of  the  efitciency  of  the 
implement,  to  be  lodged,  as  allter  specified,  with  reference  to  Im- 
plements submitted  for  the  Premium  No.  3. 

3.  INVENTION  OR  IMPftOVEMBNT  OF  IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

To  the  person  who  ohall  invent  or  unprove  any  Instrument  or 
Machine  applioable  to  Husbandry  or  Rural  Eoonomy  (other  than 
those  above  ^eoified),  and  whieh,  from  ita  utility  in  adding  labour 
or  expense,  mmplunty)  or  oheapnesa  of  conatraeiion,  or  o^er  cir- 
cumatanoes,  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Society  deserving  of  public 
notice — ^The  Gold  or  Silver  Medal,  or  sueh  aum  in  Money  as  the 
communication  ehall  appear  to  deserve. 

The  account  of  the  implement  must  be  accompanied  by  a  model 
made,  when  convenient,  to  a  scale  of  three  inches  to  the  foot,  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Society's  Museum.  The  model  to  be  formed 
of  wood  or  metal,  and  the  notice  or  description  transmitted  with 
It  must  specify,  according  to  the  best  of  the  Inventor^  abilities, 
the  purpose  or  advantsge  of  his  Invention  or  improvement. 
When  machines  or  modeb  are  transmitted,  it  must  be  stated  whe* 
tiier  they  have  been  elsewhere  exhibited  or  described.  Models 
and  Descriptions  may  be  lodged  at  any  time  with  the  Secretary. 
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CLASS  II. 

ESSAYS  AND  REPORTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

1.  OBOLOQICAL  BV^TBTI. 

Fifty  Sorereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Pkte  of  that  Talue,  will  be  given 
to  any  person  who  shall,  from  his  own  observation,  exeente  the 
best  Geological  Survey  of  any  County  or  District  in  Scotland,  ex- 
cept the  following,  viz.  Berwickshire,  the  Lower  District  of  Moray- 
shire, lienfrewshire,  the  North  of  AjTshire,  the  Middle  or  Lower 
part  of  Perthshire,  Sutherlaud^hire,  Fifeshire,  Banfikhire,  and 
Lanarkshire,  which  are  already  reported  oul 

The  author  must,  to  compete  for  this  Prcmiura,  himself  draw  up  a 
MTitten  Report  or  Essay  on  the  Kocks  and  Soils  of  the  District, 
and  colour  Geologically,  in  the  fullest  detail  that  the  scale  will 
admit  of,  a  portion  of  Thomson's  Atlas  of  Scotland  (folio  edi- 
tion), corresponding  to  an  extent  of  surface  of  not  less  than  200 
square  miles,  and  at  the  same  time  send  a  collection  of  specimens 
of  rocks  to  illustrate  hoth  the  Essay  and  the  Map — all  which 
must  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober in  any  year. 
This  Report  must  give  a  full  description  of  the  Geology  and  Mi- 
neralogy of  the  District  representefl,  acccompanied  by  coloured 
sections  of  such  portions  of  it  as  may  appear  to  require  this  spe- 
cies of  illustration,  founded  on  actual  observation :  if  in  any  case 
the  sections  should  be  ideal,  it  must  be  so  stated.  In  this  Re- 
port, the  author  will  be  required  to  explain  the  classification  and 
subdivision  of  the  different  rock-formations  he  may  have  adopted, 
and,  in  general,  to  communicate  every  thing  of  interest  or  im- 
portance that  may  occur  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  survey. 
The  author  will  be  expected  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  Topography  of  the  District  included  in  the  survey,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  point  out  any  errors  or  omissions  he  may  have  de- 
tected in  the  Map  ;  or  should  lie  be  able  to  procure  a  better  sur- 
vey of  the  district  he  is  describing  than  that  in  Thomson's  series 
of  Maps,  he  will  be  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  it,  provided  it 
be  on  a  scale  equally  suited  to  the  purpose. 
The  author  is  farther  invited  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  Soils  of 
the  District,  so  as  to  describe  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  whether  they  have  been  formed  by  the  dittnto- 
gntion  of  the  subjacent  rocks,  or  have  been  transported  from 
distant  parts.  Where  the  soil  has  been  brought  firon  a  distance, 
the  aathon  will  state  the  qnsfteit  from  which  tt  appears  to  hav« 
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been  brought,  as  well  as  the  boulders  that  occur  in  the  soil,  or 
are  strrwed  over  the  di.striel.     It  is  necessary  also,  that  the 
author  should  shew  the  connection  bcfweon  the  agriculture  of  the 
district  and  its  rocks  and  soils,  in  rcfer(  iicc  to  their  influence  on 
the  pastures,  crops,  and  titnWer  of  the  district.     Whore  Peat- 
Mosses  occur  in  the  district,  the  author  will  he  expected  not 
only  to  describe  their  extent,  depth,  quality,  and  general  charac- 
ter, subsoil  on  which  they  rest,  and  susceptibility  of  improve- 
ment, but  also  any  remarkable  particulars  regarding  their  com- 
ponent parts,  such  as  the  kind  of  wood,  nuts,  plants,  or  leaves, 
which  prevail,  or  their  accidental  extraneous  contents,  such  as 
horns,  or  any  remains  of  works  of  art.    Authors,  in  describing 
the  country,  must  also  notice  any^  remarkable  or  interesting 
•pring  waters,  particularly  in  respect  to  their  temperature,  and 
to  the  medicinal  or  other  properties  they  may  appear  to  posaeH. 
If  not  already  sufficiently  known,  a  chemical  analytia  of  such 
waters  as  may  be  considered  likely  to  be  of  importance  must  ae- 
Qompany  the  Report.    It  is  particularly  requested  that  the  rock 
tpecimens  constituting  the  collection  may  be  carefully  selected, 
ftvsh,  and  charaoterittie ;  and  It  Is  very  desirable  that  they  should 
be  m  uniform  as  possible  In  size  and  form.   The  following  di- 
mensions are  recommended,  tIz.  length,  four  and  ft  half  inches ; 
braadtii,  three  and  a  half  tnehea;  thicknew,  ftom  one  to  two 
hiohes.    There  must  of  oonne  be  many  exeeptiona  to  this  role, 
as,  fbr  example,  in  the  eaae  of  very  coarse  conglomerates,  large 
grained  granites,  basaltie  columns,  junctiooB  of  rocks,  organic  re- 
mains, fte.   The  Report,  Maps,  Seetiona,  and  flpechaaiiB  of  the 
diilferent  Rocka  referred  to  in  the  Report,  are,  in  tka  event  of  the 
author  being  Ibond  entitfed  to  a  Pkemiom,  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Society. 

Fortber,  ftv  Geologieal  SnrvejFa  dacBwd  wertfay  of  diathMtion,  bot 
which  may  not  be  foond  entitled  to  the  principal  nmium  in 
the  year  in  which  they  are  lodged,  the  amde^s  Gold  or  SilYcT 
Medal  will  be  awwded  to  the  notlioia.  And,  In  order  to  hold 
out  every  enooufagement  to  geologialB  to  aasiat  the  Society  in 
the  Important  olycet  of  oomplnting  Geologioal  Snr?^  of  the 
vations  Diatriela  of  Scotland,  it  baa  been  resolved,  that^  should 
any  Survey  not  obtain  a  Premium  in  the  year  in  which  it  la 
tNttamitted,  the  author  shall  be  entitled  to  amend  it  by  fiurtber 
obaervation,  and  to  bring  it  fbrwaid  Ibr  competition  In  a  future 
year. 

The  Barwy  in  competition  for  thla  Fkemium  in  1840^  to  be  lodlged 
on  or  before  the  90th  of  October  nent,  under  the  condkicni  on 
pagea  6  and  6* 
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HoTB. — Two  Iluntlrod  Square  Miles  being  the  smallest  extent  for  which 
the  above  l*reiniums  are,  under  jiny  circuinstam  oK,  to  be  awarded,  will 
only  be  considered  sufficient  in  cases  in  which  the  Competitors  shall 
have  lelected  for  the  anlgeete  of  theSr  Surveys  and  Reports,  those  Bti- 
iriets  whidi,  ftom  (he  ▼wiety  or  the  oompkxHy  of  Ihe  geological  for- 
naiions,  and  the  impnalanoft  of  the  milMnJ  reeoareee  they  contaia^ 
possess  the  greatest  degree  of  publi»-  interest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
quire the  most  time,  labour,  and  (aleoty  to  descxibe  with  the  minate- 
net.8  ^nd  aecuracy  expected. 
Itmiiatytheniim^bediatiBetl^iuidentood,  that  the  Mape  and  Deactip- 
tiooa  of  leaa  intereating  paita  of  the  oonntiy  in  which  a  men  onifonn 
geological  stmctore,  and  a  greater  sameness  of  minanal  chairacter,  are 
found  to  prevail,  will  not  l>e  entitle<l  to  the  Premium, onlees  they  shall 
comprehend  surh  an  increase  in  the  nunjber  of  square  miles  beyond  the 
minimum  extent  above  specified,  Jih  the  Directors  may  judge  to  be  fairly 
proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  these  respects,  and  to 
the  oompantire  facility  with  which  tiM  woik  mi^  oonaaqnentty  a|ipear 
t«  h«ve  been  pevf ormed. 

2.  EBFORf  8  Ojr  COAL  D1STR1CT8. 

Thirty  SovemgnSi  or  a  Pieee  of  Plate  of  tbat  value,  will  be  given 
fbrthe  best  Geologieal  and  Mineralogical  Report  upon  any  CSoal 
IHstrict  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  thoie  ntoated  in  the 
Sonthreaet  part  of  the  County  of  Fife,  the  North  of  Lanarfcehire, 
at  Mniridrk  in  Ayrshke,  in  Uie  Pfurieh  of  Dnnfennline,  Fifeehire, . 
.  in  the  Parish  of  Carluke,  Iianarhshire,  and  at  Qnarter  in  Lanark* 
ahire,  which  have  already  been  reported  on. 

Id  these  Reports,  it  is  expected,  tluit,  besides  a  general  description 
of  the  district,  the  principal  shafl  sections,  shewing  the  order  of 
superposition  an;!  succession,  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  the  dif- 
ferent strata,  together  with  their  lines  of  bearing,  the  direction 
*  and  degree  of  their  dip,  and  their  urgaoic  cuutents,  shall  be  care- 

fully noticed  and  accurately  detailed.  The  occurrence  of  slips, 
faults,  or  other  disturbancea,  their  direction,  and  the  effects  occa* 
sioned  by  them  on  the  adjacent  strata,  must  also  be  particularly 
noticed,  with  an  explanation  of  their  probable  origin.  The  author 
must  also  particuUu*ly  describe  the  trap-rocks,  if  any  exist,  in  the 
Coal*Fie1d,  and  specify  their  nature,  situation,  and  extent.  He 
will  alio  state  whether  they  intsraeet  the  other  strata  in  the  form 
of  djkes,  or  in  what  other  way  they  occur }  and  in  eaeh  ease  lie 
will  describe  what  etfoot  hss  besn  produced  by  them  ea  the  con- 
tigaoas  sediamtsiy  strata.  Lfanastone,  iron,  or  any  ether  pro* 
fitoUe  mineial  or  metsllie  snbstances  in  the  diatriet,  most  like- 
wise be  specially  noticed. 
Each  Report  must  be  accompanied  by  a  general  map  ur  plan  of  the 
district,  and  cdoured  aectioos  taken  tlirough  such  parts  of  it  as 
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maj  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  above  details,  and  also  by  speci- 
mens  of  the  different  kindi  of  coal)  the  mioiis  stratified  and  nn- 
etrattfied  rocks,  and  the  organic  remains  occurring  in  the  coal- 
field ;  all  of  which  are,  in  the  eYent  of  the  aatbor  being  found 
entitled  to  a  Premiunii  to  be  the  property  of  the  Society. 
Tho  varieties  of  Coal  occurring  in  the  district  must  be  mentionedi 
as  well  as  the  price  of  each  variety  at  the  pit-mouth.  The  use 
to  which  each  variety  of  coal  it  geDeraUy  applied  nHMi  alao  be 
noticed. 

It  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  Enays,  in  the  opinion  of  the  o- 
eiety,  if  they  contain  a  statement  at  to  the  probable  quantity  of 
ooal  remaining  in  the  district  unworked,  together  with  the  data 
on  which  that  statement  rests.  It  would  be  desirable  also,  if  in- 
formation could  be  given  generally  as  to  the  number  of  Pitt 
where  coal  is  worked  in  the  district,  and  as  to  the  quantity  of 
coal  (stated  in  tons)  which,  during  each  of  the  preceding  three 
years,  has  been  ndsed  in  it,  the  number  of  steam-engines,  of  col- 
liers, and  horses,  employed  to  raise  the  same.  Authors  are  in- 
vited also  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  persons  employed  in  the  collieries. 

Reports  for  the  present  year's  competition  to  be  lodged  on  or  be- 
fore the  20th  of  October  next,  under  the  conditions  which  will 
be  found  on  pages  5  and  6. 

No  Report  will  be  entitled  to  this  Premium  unless  the  whole  of 
the  above  conditions  shall  have  been  strictly  fulfilled  ;  and  its 
merits  will  be  estimated  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  value 
of  information  given,  rather  than  to  the  extent  of  country  de- 
scribed. 

The  Society's  G-old  or  Silver  Medal  will  be  given  for  such  Re- 
ports on  Coal  Districts  as  may  be  found  worthy  of  that  distinction, 
but  which  may  not  be  considered  entitled  to  the  principal  pre- 
mium, provided  they  are  lodged  with  the  Secretary  by  the  time 
specified. 

Note. — The  Society  takes  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the  Proprietors 
and  Managers,  and  other  individuals  employed  in  Coal-Works,  how 
much  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  contribate  to  the  advancement  of 
erience,  by  noticing  and  preeervkf  the  eipide  reiiiini  that  have  been, 
or  may  bft»  Ibnnd  hi  the  Ooel-FSdda  with  which  they  are  mpectively 
oonoemed.  Fossil  remains  are  molt  commonly  met  with  in  limestone, 
slate-clay,  bituminous  shalo  or  blaes,  and  in  the  nodules  and  bands  of 
ironstone  ;  and  it  if>  oarnestly  roroinrn«'ndiHl,  that  the  miners  should  be 
directed  to  lay  aside,  and  to  preserve  as  entire  as  possible,  every  extra- 
neoQi  snlMitaiice  of  envfiud  fotm  and  appearance,  which  they  may  Hud 
in  fny  of  the  bodt  in  whidi  they  m  woffcing; 
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The  Soetoty  will  at  all  timet  ba  to  recaiva  comnuiiiieatiQiia  on  this 
anl^eely  aeoompaiiied  by  8paeimana,and  will  confer  Honorary  Rremiame 
upon  ikoie  indiriduals  who  may  most  distinguish  theniselves  by  their 
intelligence,  zeal,  and  diligence,  in  bringing  important  and  intareating 
diacoveries  of  this  nature  to  its  notice. 

3.   MINES  AND  MINERALS. 

The  Gold  Medal,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  Huch  value  as  the  com- 
munication may  be  adjudged  to  deserve,  will  be  given  for  the  most 
satisfactory  Report,  deBcribing  aU  the  useful  Metals  or  Minerals 
'  whieh  might  be  profitably  wofked,  and  which  are  not  now  worked, 
in  any  particular  District  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  Us- 
more,  Appin,  and  Ardchattan,  already  reported.  The  district  re- 
ported 5>n  must  not  be  leas  than  fifty  square  miles.  The  Reports 
must  be  accompanied  with  specimens  of  the  Metals  or  Minerals 
described ;  and  these  must,  for  the  pi'iesent  year's  competition,  be 
lodged  on  or  before  the  20th  October  next,  under  the  conditions 
on  pages  5  and  6,  and  remain  the  property  of  the  Society,  in  the 
eveipit  of  a  premium  being  awarded  to  the  Reporter. 

4.  PRODUCTS  OF  PEAT-MOSS,  LAKCH  PRUNINGS,  8lC. 

The  Grold  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  cand  approved  Ac- 
count of  the  Uses  to  which  Peat-Moss,  Larch  Prunings,  &c.  may 
be  beneficially  implied,  and  especially  as  to  the  extracting  of  Tar 
firom  these  substances,  and  its  applioation  to  the  Smearing  of 
Sheep,  and  other  purposes  to  which  foreign  wood  tar  is  now  ap- 
plied. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Competitora  ahall  detail  the  experiments  on 
which  their  Reports  are  founded,  and  shall  add  audi  obaenra- 
tioos  aa  may  occur  on  the  production  of  Pyrollgncoua  Acid 
firom  the  nme  materials.  Reports  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  the 
20th  October  1840,  under  the  conditions  which  will  be  found  on 
pages  5  and  6. 

a 

5.  FRODUCTIOK  OV  SCOTTISH  SULTMUB. 

I.  The  Gold  or  the  Silver  Medal  will  be  awarded,  according  to 

circumstances,  for  the  most  satisfactory  descriptive  account  of 
beds,  masses,  or  veins  of  common  Iron-Pyrites,  or  Sulphuret  of 
Iron,  or  other  compound  of  Sulphur,  existing  in  Scotland. 

The  communrcation  must  particularly  specify  the  local  situation  of 
the  different  beds,  masses,  or  veins,  their  extent  or  dimensions, 
aa  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  quantity  of  pyrites  found  in  ave- 
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rage  sp€oiiiieMartfM  canpoiHid»ndtiieldiidsof  twdn  itt  w 
it  oecun.  The  pnottoability  of  woridng  the  beds  or  Tcim,  end 
the  meaM  of  tnuitport,  should  be  adverted  to. 
Specimens  exhibiting  the  average  riehness  of  the  compoond  must 
aooompany  the  aooounti  care  being  taken  to  pUuse  numbers  or 
tallies  on  the  specimens^  oorresponding  with  numbers  mentioned 
in  the  descriptive  accounts. 

II.  The  Gold  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  account  of  an 
eooDomical  mode  of  Extracting  the  Sulphur  from  common  Iron-  ' 
Pyrites,  or  imoh  Sulphur-oompound  as  may  be  found  in  SooUand, 
by  roasting  and  sublimation,  or  otherwise. 

Reports  for  both  Premiums  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  aoth  Oeto- 
her  1840»  under  the  coadltioas  on  pages  5  and  6*  • 

6.  BXTIMDIVO  AFPUCATION  O?  WATBB  AND  OTHSE  POWBE  TO 

VABM  PUBP08BS. 

Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the 

best  and  approval  Ewsay  on  the  Extending  of  the  Appliuatiou  of 
Water  and  other  Power  to  Farm  purposes. 

The  writer  must  enumerate  the  various  subordinate  purposes  to 
which  the  power  impelling  thrashing-machines  may  be  applied, 
such  as  cutting  turnips,  chopping  hay,  &c.,  and  describe  the 
safest,  simplest,  and  most  economical  way  of  connecting  the  first 
power  with  these  subordinate  machines.  He  must  also  point  out 
how  premises  at  present  generally  in  use  for  thrashing-machines 
may  be  most  conveniently  adapted  to  these  other  purimses,  and 
what  better  arrangement  could,  with  the  same  view,  be  made  in 
the  erection  of  new  premises. 

The  writer  is  rerjuested  to  state  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  construc- 
tion of  the  first  power  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  steam  be  used,  whether 
beam,  crank,  or  any  other  kind  of  engine,  and  whether  on  the 
condensing  or  non-condensing  principle  ;  if  water  be  used,  whe- 
ther overshot,  undershot,  or  breast-wheel,  and  so  on  with  respect 
to  other  powers.  The  writer  must  accompany  his  Eltisay  with 
explanatory  Drawings  and  Estimates,  to  shew  that  his  plans 
will  not  be  attended  with  any  undue  outlay  or  expense. 

Reports  to  be  lodged  by  20th  October  1 840,  under  the  conditions 
on  pages  5  and  6. 

7.  IMFROTBD  SHEBP  SALTS. 

A  Preuiium  of  rwenty  Sovereigns,  or  Piatt-  of  tiiat  value,  will 
b«  given  to  the  person  who,  on  or  belbro  the  20th  October  1840, 
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shall  lodge  with  the  Society  a  specimen  of  a  salve  which  can 
be  economically  employed  for  Smearing  Sheep,  with  a  view  to  se- 
cure the  liealth  and  comfort  of  tlie  animal,  without  deteriorating 
the  value  of  the  fleece  or  carcass,  and  which  shall  have  been  proved 
by  at  least  two  successive  years'  use  on  the  same  stock,  not  under 
20  scores — one -fourth  of  Uie  animals  npon  which  the  experiment 
is  repeated,  being  the  same  as  those  upon  which  it  was  formerly 
tried. 

The  Soeiety  luideratands  that  of  late  yean  a  variety  of  new  snb- 
sCaooes  have  been  tried,  which  have  either  entirely  or  parttally 
fkiledt  and  the  wool-growers,  especially  in  the  Highlaod  Dis- 
triets^  have  been  obliged  to  reBort  to  the  former  plan  of  using  tar 
jmd  grease^  believing  firom  experienoe  that  no  other  known  sub» 
stance  sufficiently  protects  the  animal  from  cold  and  wet. 

The  great  utyection  to  tar  is,  that  the  value  of  the  wool  smeared 
with  it  is  very  much  lowered,  from  the  manufacturer  being  on- 
able  to  render  it  sufficiently  white  to  dye  it  any  bright  colour. 

The  Society  is  therefore  anxious  to  procure  a  salve  which  will 
obviate  this  disadvantage,  at  the  same  time  that  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  stoek  on  which  it  is  used  may  be  completely 
preserved. 

The  Enays,  with  specimens  and  a  description  of  the  Salve, — a  spe- 
men  of  the  Wool, — and  a  note  of  the  price  obtained  for  it,  to  be 
lodged  by  SOth  October  1840»  under  the  conditions  on  pages 
5and& 

8.  INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  WHEAT. 

The  Gold  Medal,  or  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the 
beet  and  approved  account  of  Insects  injmions  to  Wheat. 

Reports  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  20th  October  1840,  under 
the  conditions  sinular  to  those  specified  for  No.  10. 

9.  INSBCTS  IlffJVBIOUS  TO  tuhnips. 

The  Gold  Medal,  or  Plate  of  that  valoe,  will  be  ^ven  for  the 

best  and  approved  account  of  Insects  injurious  to  Turnips. 

Iteports  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  20th  of  October  1840,  under 
the  conditions  similar  to  those  specified  for  No.  10. 

10.  1K8BCT8  INJURIOUS  TO  F0RB8T-TRBB8. 

The  (told  Medal,  or  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the 
best  and  approved  account  ol'  Insects  injurious  to  Forest-Trees, 
especially  the  Larch  and  the  various  species  ol  i^ine. 
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Beportt  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  20th  October  184(H  ^midcr 
tfie  ooDditioofl  which  will  be  found  on  pagei  5  and  6. 

It  is  required  that  the  Eeiaya  for  the  Premiiuns  Noe.  8^  9»  and  10^ 
be  the  reaolt  of  personal  obsenration ;  specimens  of  each  Insect, 
in  its  Tarioos  stipes,  to  be  transmitted  along  with  the  Report^ 
the  natnre  and  extent  of  the  damage  earned  by  the  Insects  to  be 
explained — and  the  most  eflbctoal  remedies  which  have  lieen  em- 
ployed for  preventing  or  checking  their  ravage,  to  be  described ; 
and  further,  a  distinct  account  to  be  givep  of  the  nature  and  con- 
dition, exposure,  and  altitode  above  the  sea,  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  plants  or  trees  reported  on  were  grown. 

•    •  NoTB. — AcoounU,  1^  sdentific  entoinologitte,  of  nozioos  Insects  inf(Mitipg 
the  timber,  hark,  or  foliage  of  trees,  with  suggestions  for  obviating  their 

mva^s,  will  be  very  nccoptable  to  tlie  Society, and  Honorary  Premiums 
will  bo  awarded  to  the  authors  of  sach  communications,  according  to 
circumstances. 

11.  COMPABATITB  NVTBITIVB  raOPBKTIBS  OV  OBASSBS. 

Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  to  the 
Proprietor  or  Tenant  in  Scotland  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  20th 
October  1840,  transmit  to  the  Society  a  satisfactory  Report  of 
Experiments  made  to  aaeertain  the  comparative  nutritiooa  quali- 
ties of  the  ordiDary  Grasses  at  different  ages,  on  the  same  qiudity 
of  soil,  and  managed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  experiments  to  be  msde  by  tbe  feeding  of  Milch  Cows  on  pes- 
tnies  of  different  ages  sown  down  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
same  Cows  migr  be  pastured  on  the  different  fields  of  grass  by 
alternate  weeks  or  other  equal  periods,  and  the  oomparatiTO  pro> 
duee  ascertained  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced. It  is  required  that  the  quality  of  the  soil  shall  be  de- 
scribed, and  the  ages  and  kinds  of  Grasses  of  which  the  pastures 
oonsist,  and  that  the  breed  of  cattle  and  other  particulars  neces- 
sary to  bring  out  a  satisiketory  result  shall  be  given.  CSompetitors 
are  referred  to  the  conditions,  which  will  be  fbnnd  on  pages  5 
anda. 

12   BXTIBPATIMG  PBBKS  VBOM  PASTUBB. 

Fifteen  Sof«re|gas,  or  a  Pieoe  of  Plate  of  that  value,,  will  be 
given  for  the  beat  and  approved  aooount,  founded  on  experience, 
of  a  cheap  mode  of  eradioating  Ferns  from  Pastures,  and  parti- 
oulariy  firom  Hill  Pastures,  where  the  plough  cannot  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  extent  of  ground  subjected  to  the  experiment  mu»t  not  be  le^s 
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'tban  twen^  aeres ;  the  Report  must  state  what  proportion  of  the 
•nr&ce  was  occupied  by  the  Fema,  with  the  expense  per  acre  ia- 
earred  in  their  eradication,  and  must  be  lodged  with  the  Seere- 
tary,  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  Feraa  dtatroyed,  on  or 
before  the  20th  October  1840,  under  the  oonditiona  on  ptges  5 
and  6. 

There  ia  evidence  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  olgeet  in  view 
may  be  accomplished  by  repeated  irrigation  of  the  grooiid ;  also, 
that  rqieated  cuttings  of  the  Ferns  while  young  and  succulent, 
thus  preventing  their  bringing  their  topa  to  perfection  during  the 

•  whole  season,  or  two  consecutive  years,  will  destroy  them.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  truth  of  these  opinions  should  be  established 
or  refuted,  and  any  other  succeMfol  mode  of  treatment  pointed 
out 

13.  THOftOtJOH  DRAINING. 

The  Society  being  desirous  of  obtaining  information  on  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  system  of  thorough  draining,  offers 

Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  for  the 
best  and  most  satisfactoiy  accoimt  of  an  experiment,  made  on  not 
less  than  four  acres  of  land,  one-half  of  which  shall  have  been 
Thorough  Drained,  and  the  other  half  Undrained.  The  crop  to 
be  of  the  same  desoriptioa  on  both  portions  of  the  field,  and  the 
cultivation  in  other  reapeoto  as  neariy  as  possible  under  the  same 
CMPOwnstanoes.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  of  each 
portion  to  be  stated.  The  dimenmons  of  the  Drains,  their  dis- 
tanoe,  and  the  materials  with  which  they  were  fiOed,  to  be  noticed, 
and  the  expense  of  the  improvement  given,  with  such  other  ob- 
servations as  the  experimenter  may  deem  deserving  of  attention. 
Beports  of  experiments  made  in  two  or  more  years  will  give  greater 
satis&otion  than  those  which  have  been  made  in  one  year  only. 
Reports  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  20th  October  1840,  under 
the  conditions  on  pages  5  and  6. 

14.  SUBSOIL-PLOUGHINQ  OF  THOROUGU-DEAINBD  LAND. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  farther  information  as  to  the  ad« 
vantage  of  the  Subsoil-Ploughing  of  Thorough-drained  Land, 

Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be 
,  given  for  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  account  of  an  experiment 
made  on  not  less  than  four  acres  of  land,  of  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  quality  and  description,  one-half  of  which  shall  have  been  - 
Subsoil-Ploughed^  and  the  other  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
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the  whole  to  be  under  the  same  description  of  crop,  and  in  other 
respects  both  portions  to  be  cultivatefl  and  managed  alike.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  of  each  portion  to  be  .stated  ; 
the  depth  reached  by  the  subsoil-plough  to  be  noticed  ;  with  such 
Other  observations  as  the  experimenter  may  deem  deserving  of  at- 
tention. Reports  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  20th  October  1840t 
under  the  oooditions  on  pages  5  and  6. 

15.  MOLE  PLOUGH. 

The  Sooietj,  understanding  that  a  considerable  extent  of  ground 
has  been  Buooessfnlly  drained  in  £nghuid,  at  an  es^GDae  not  ez- 
oeeding  twenty  ahiWingB  per  imperial  aore,  by  means  ci  ^  the 
Mole  Plough,^  oiRnni  a  Premium  of 

Ten  Sovereigns  for  the  best  and  approved  aoooimt  of  an  expe- 
riment made  in  Scotland,  in  the  years  1889  and  1840^  on  not  less 
than  five  imperial  asm  of  pastiwo  or  amMe  land,  one-half  of 
whieh  shall  hm  hem  diaiiied  m  attsniate  portioiis  of  four  or  six 
ridges,  and  the  other  half  left  undrained 

Reports  to  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary'  on  or  before  the  20th  Oc- 
tober 1840,  under  the  condiUuim  on  pages  5  and  6. 

16.  SXPBXIMBlfTS  WITH  MAHVftBS. 

Tlie  Society  being^  desirous  to  ascertain,  by  experiment,  the 
value  of  certain  substances  recently  introduced  as  Manures,  offers 
a  Preniiura  of 

Twenty  Sovereigns  for  the  best  and  approved  account  of  jui  ex- 
periment or  experiments,  shewing  the  f(  rtiliziiii;  powera  of  at  least 
four  of  the  following  j^iibstances,  as  compared  with  manures  in 
common  use  : — 1.  Jauffrot'ij  Engrais ;  2.  Kimberley's  Trotsworth 
Liquid  Mcumre;  3.  Ros.ser's  Vegetable  Decomposition  ;  4.  Owen's 
Animalized  Carbon ;  5  Clarke's  Desiccated  Compost ;  (>.  Frooeh 
Poudrette ;  7-  The  Chemical  Seed  Manure,  advertised  to  be  pre- 
pared by  Hodgson  and.Simson,  at  Walton,  near  Wakefield;  8. 
The  1 1  umus  and  Carbon,  or  the  Paris  and  Fleoiish  Fertilizing 
and  Disinfected  Composts,  prepared  hy  Lanoe  and  Co. ;  0.  Poit* 
tevin's  Patent  Dinnfeoted  Manure. 

The  extent  of  ground  experimented  on  not  to  be  lew  than  a  qnsr- 
ter  of  an  aero  for  each  deacriptloo  of  manure.  The  qusatityand 
eost  of  the  difierent  descriptions  of  manure  employed,  and  tiie 
▼alue  of  the  crop  produced  by  each,  to  be  aoenntelj  ascerUined 
and  reported  on,  with  such  other  psrtieukn  and  ohsertaiKHW  as 
the  Reporter  may  deem  deserting  of  atteotion. 
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CompeCiUiffi  must,  aloog  with  their  Reportt,  trammit  at  letft  half 
a  pound  weight  of  the  toil  collected  prior  to  the  commeiioeinent 
of  the  experiment,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  each  kind  of 
manure  employed.  Reports  to  he  lodged  on  or  before  the  20th 
October  1840>  under  the  conditiont  on  pages  5  and  6* 

17.  ANALYSIS  OS  BONE  OR  RAPE  DUST. 

Extensive  experience  having  ])roved,  that  a  ton  of  Bone  or  Rape 
Boat  is  equal,  in  the  production  of  Turnips,  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
tons  of  wcjl  prepared  farm-yard  manure^  the  Society,  oonaidering 
it  of  importance  to  Agriculture  to  ascertain  the  element  or  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  two  former,  on  idiioh  this  superiority  de- 
pends, ofibrs 

The  Qold  Medal,  or  Plate  of  the  same  value,  for  tho  best  and 
approved  Essay,  founded  on  chemical  analysis,  shewing  the  element 
or  elements  in  Bone  and  Rape  Dust,  which  render  them  so  much 
more  efficient  than  fi»m-yard  manure  in  producmg  Tumipe. 

The  Embji  win  be  expected  to  eihibit  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
three  descriptions  of  manure  mentbned,  and  of  any  other  deem- 
ed by  the  competitors  wscntial  to  the  object  of  the  Society  in 
ofeing  this  Premium. 
.Essays  to  be  lodged  on  or  belbre  SOth  October  1840,  under  the 
conAtioas  on  pages  5  and  0. 

18.  oir  THB  smcTs  or  ALTituna  on  tioitatiok. 

For  the  best  and  approved  Essay  on  the  Eflbets  of  Altitude  on 
VegetatioD,  in  the  same  latitude, 

The  Honorary  Gold  or  Silver  Medal,  according  to  the  merits 
of  the  communication. 

Regard  to  be  had  to  the  eorrespoiiding  difference  of  altitude  and 
Utitnde  in  respect  to  the  production  and  perfection  of  culuiiferous 
and  kgmiiaoas  crops,  and  the  hay  and  pMtore  grasses,  and  also 
in  nspeet  to  the  growth  of  fbiest  trees  Ibr  timber.  The  nature 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  prevailing  rocks,  to  be  particularly 
attended  to^  and  the  distance  dnm  the  sea  to  be  jpeolfled.  fis- 
aays  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  90th  Oetober  1840,  under 
the  csuditieas  on  pages  5  and  0. 

19.  FSBDIMQ  or  OATTLB. 

Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Pieee  of  Plate  of  that  value,  wiU  be 
given  for  the  best  account  of  an  experiment  of  the  employment  of 
snbutanees  other  than  the  common  produoe  of  the  Farm  in  the 
Feeding  of  live-slook. 
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The  subitanoes  on  which  experiments  may  be  made  are,  Oil 
Cake,  Bape  Cake,  Malt  Dost,  Brewers*  and  DiBtillers  Refuse, 
Sugar,  Molasaes,  Sago^  or  any  other  nutriiiTe  food.  The  animals 
put  up  to  feed  not  to  be  fewer  than  three  Oxen  for  each  kind  of 
food  on  which  the  experiment  U  to  be  made.  The  live  weight  of 
the  Oxen  at  the  time  of  being  pnt  19  to  feed,  must  be  determined 
and  oompored  with  that  of  an  wpaX  munber  of  Oxen  put  up  to 
feed  on  the  common  provender  of  Hie  Am,  aa  otiaw  and  turnips, 
hay  and  tumipe,  and  the  like ;  or,  if  the  time  of  feeding  ^laU  be 
Buraraer,  grass  used  as  herbage,  or  cut  for  soiling*  The  Uiw»  o»» 
if  possible,  the  dead  weight,  of  both  ehwses  Off  animals,  must  be 
ascertained  on  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  feeding;  the  quan- 
tities of  food  used  in  the  experiment  must  bo  specified,  and  a  cal- 
culation given  of  the  expense  of  the  two  kinds  of  feeding.  The 
quality  of  the  meat  to  be  stated  when  the  competitor  has  it  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  Reports  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  20th  October 
1840,  under  the  conditions  on  pages  5  and  6. 

20.   FORESTS  OF  LARCH. 

For  the  best  and  approved  Essay  on  the  more  extensive  culti- 
vation of  the  Larch  (LanK  eommmU)  in  Scotland,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  exx>edienc3r  of  forming  extensive  forests  of  that 
tree  in  the  Highlwids,  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  Navy  with 
timber— The  Honorary  Gold  or  SUver  Medal,  aeooiding  to  the 
merits  of  the  communication. 

Although  the  utility  of  Lsrch  as  Daval  timber  is  generally  admit- 
ted, any  additional  erideoce  on  the  Bul^jeet  may  with  propriety 
be  adduced.  The  Essayist  will  also  be  expected  to  pohit  out 
the  various  situations  or  localities  tint  may  be  deemed  most  auit* 
able  for  the  purpose,  including  an  account  of  the  soila^  sobsoilsy 
rocks,  and  geological  chanwter  of  the  Districts.  The  elevation 
above  and  distance  from  the  sea  should  be  stated  as  sceorately 
as  possible. 

It  will  be  of  importsnce  tiiat  particular  notice  be  taken  of  the  khid 
of  soils  snd  subsoils  where  the  Laich  has  been  found  to  form 
found  timber,  and  where  it  has  proved  liable  to  diseaset 

Competitofs  are  referred  to  the  Report  on  the  Duke  of  Athdl's 
Plantations»  publishsd  In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Society^  IVans- 
setions.  In  the  cswys  to  be  now  conununieated  the  information 
most  be  original. 

Essays  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  20th  October  1640^  under  the 
conditions  on  pages  5  and  6. 
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21.  ON  rULHTlStQ  WITUIM  THE  IXVLVBITOB  OV  TBI  SEA* 

The  Gold  Medal,  or  Plato  of  the  same  value,  will  be  given  for 
tlie  best  Essay  on  successful  Planting  within  the  influence  of  the 
Sea,  founded  on  extensive  observation  of  the  habitd  and  appear- 
ance of  the  different  sorts  of  Trees  best  suited  for  the  purposes 
desired. 

Cireat  disappointments  having  arisen  to  landed  proprietors,  in  many 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  this  country,  in  planting  waste  ground  near 
the  sea,  the  above  Prciuium  b  offered  with  a  view  of  directing 
attention  to  tlie  subject. 

Essayists  are  particularly  desired  to  specify  the  kinds  IjK^st  suited, 
and  to  state  the  locality  where  such  are  to  be  seen,  also  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  elevation,  &c.  The  Essays  to  be  lodged  on  or 
before  the  20th  October  1840,  under  the  couditioDA  on  pages  5 
and  t>. 

22.  8RSITSE  won  SHBSr. 

The  Gold  Medal,  or  Plate  of  the  same  value,  will  be  gnren  for 
the  best  and  ^proved  Essay,  founded  on  actual  experSence  or  ob- 
servation, shewing  the  advantages  arising  from  afibrding  suitable 
shelter  to  sheep  in  elevated  districts,  and  of  supplying  them  with 
hay,  tnmipy  or  other  food  during  the  winter  and  spring  months ; 
and  on  the  most  efficient  and  eoonomical  mode  of  accomplishing 
these  objects. 

The  author  will  be  expected  to  detail  the  kind  and  description  of 
shelter  which  has  been  found  most  advisable^  the  kind  and  quan- 
tities of  artificial  food  which  have  been  foend  most  suitable,  and 

any  other  particulars  connected  with  the  management,  to  which 
attention  should  be  directed.  Essays  to  be  lodged  en  or  before 
20tb  October  1840,  under  the  conditloos  on  peges  5  and  6. 

23.  ON  turn  COVPAEATITB  MBBITS  OV  TBI  CSOSB  BBIWXXK  THB 
LBICBSTBB  RAX  AKD  CHBTIOT  BWB,  AND  OB  TBB  CB088  BBTWBBM 
THB  COTSWOLS  BAX  AND  CHBYIOT  BWB. 

The  Gold  Medal,  or  Plate  of  the  same  value,  will  be  given  for 
the  best  and  approved  Report,  founded  on  actual  experiment,  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  produce  of  the  Cross  between  the 
Leicester  Ram  and  Cheviot  Ewe,  and  of  the  cross  between  the 
Cotswold  Ram  and  Cheviot  Ewe. 

The  Society  havint;  received  a  favourable  account,  founded  on  ex- 
periments tried  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  merits  of  the  Cross  be- 
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tween  the  Cot^wold  Ram  and  Cheviot  Kwe,  as  compared  with 
that  between  the  Leioester  and  Cheviot,  are  desirous  of  having 
the  resolt  acouatdy  taated.  and  with  that  view  have  offeied  the 

premium  as  abovei 

The  Reports  will  be  expected  to  contain  an  account  of  the  compa-  * 
rative  merits  of  the  animals  in  mty  respect,  when  Lamba  or 
Hogs,  as  well  as  when  Shearlings,  as  regards  shape,  weight,  qua- 
lity of  wool,  aptitude  for  feeding,  and  hardiness  of  cotistitution. 

The  Reports  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  20th  October  ib40>  un- 
der tiie  oonditiona  on  pagea  5  and  6. 

24.  BOTHBT  ST8TBX. 

The  Gold  Medal,  or  Plate  of  the  same  valtte,  will  be  gi?eii  for 
the  best  and  approyed  Eaaay  on  the  otUb  lesnltiii^  from  the  pre- 
sent Bothey  System  for  unmarried  Farm  Servants,  as  ezisting  in 
certain  Districts  of  the  oonntry,  with  suggestions  for  their  pre- 
yention  and  core. 

Essays  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  SOtfa  October  1840,  undsr  the 
oonditiona  on  pages  6  and  6> 

25.  SAVuro  OP  liquid  manure. 

The  (roll!  Medal,  or  plate  of  the  same  value,  will  be  given  for 
the  best  ami  approved  Report,  founded  on  })ractieal  experience, 
of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  application  of  Liijuid  Manure 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  ;  and  on  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical mode  of  constructing  Tanks,  or  other  receptacles  for  col- 
lecting and  saving  tlie  same  in  Farm  Steadings. 

Reports  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  25th  October  1840,  under  the 
conditions  on  jpeges  6  and  6« 

26.  Rspoars  on  iurigation. 

The  Gold  Medal,  or  a  piece  of  Plate  of  the  same  value,  will  be 
given  for  the  best  and  approved  account  of  the  Management  of 
Water  Meadows,  founded  on  actual  eiq»erunent  within  three  years 
preceding  the  date  of  the  fisaay. 

Tbe  esperiaieDta  to  be  made  oo  not  lofi  than  five  acres,  whether 
detached  or  otherwise,  and  a  deacripcioo  to  be  given  of  the  rilla 
or  streams  empbyed,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  of  the 
manner  of  odleotiog  and  qyplying  it,  also  an  account  of  the  land 
prior  to  introduction  of  iirigation  upon  it,  and  of  iti  tftfu^atitd 
value  at  that  period,  and  at  the  time  when  the  Report  ia  madet 
certified  statements  to  be  made  of  the  quality  of  grass,  if  any,  cut 
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green  in  the  spring,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hay  and 
aftermath  produced  upon  the  portion  reported  on,  and  the  kind 
of  stock,  if  any,  which  has  been  allowed  to  depasture  it. 
The  Essays,  accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  the  hay  produced  that 
season,  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  20th  October  1841,  under 
the  conditions  on  pages  5  and  6. 

27.  ON  aAISlNO  IMPROVED  YARISTIES  OF  QRAINS. 

For  a  Report,  founded  on  actual  experiment,  detailing  tlie 
means  which  may  have  been  successfully  employed  by  the  Re- 
porter, for  obtaining  new  and  superior  varieties  of  Grains,  or  im- 
proved snbvarieties  of  those  at  present  in  cultivation,  dther  by  a 
minute  attention  to  the  selection  of  seeds  by  hybridation,  or  sudi 
other  means  as  may  have  been  found  efficacious — The  Gold  Me- 
dal, or  Plate  of  the  same  value. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  varieties  or  subvarieties  reported  upon,  shall 
have  been  proved  capable  of  permanent  reproduction  from  seed, 
that  the  means  employed  for  obtaining  them  be  minutely  stated, 
and  also  the  relation  they  bear  to  others,  or  well-known  sorts ; 
the  Reporter  is  farther  requested  to  state  the  effects  that  he  may 
have  observed  different  soils,  manures,  &c.  to  produce  on  certain 
varieties  of  grains,  and  how  far  he  may  have  ascertained  such 
effects  to  be  lasting. 
Reports  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  20th  October  1841,  under  the 
conditions  on  pages  5  and  6. 

28.   FEEDING  OF  FARM  HORSES  ON  RAW  AND  ON  PREPARED  FOOD. 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  Society,  as  the  result  of  oare- 
ful  observation,  that  Farm  Horses  sooner  attain  good  oonditiont 
though  doing  the  same  work,  when  fed  with  a  given  quantity  of 
boiled  or  steamed  Food,  than  when  the  same  quantity  is  given  to 
them  in  a  raw  state,  the  Society,  desirous  that  this  poin^  which 
accords  with  some  recent  scientific  discoveries,  should  be  further 
investigated,  offers  the  following  Premium : — 

Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  person  who  shall  furnish  the  best  and  approved  ac- 
count of  an  experiment  or  experiments  shewing^  how  far  the  above 
statement  is  well  founded.  Competitors  will  be  allowed  to  make 
the  experiments  with  any  of  the  usually  cultivated  descriptions  of 
grain,  such  as  Wheat,  Jiurley,  Oats,  Beans,  or  Pease,  and  also 
with  Sago,  or  other  substances,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  ac- 

c 
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counts  furnished  should  embrace  as  great  a  variety  of  these  as 
poesible. 

Reports  to  be  lodged  by  2Qth  October  1841,  under  the  conditions 
on  pages  5  and  6. 

29.  SUKBP  PA8TUEB8  AT  HIGH  SLBYATI0N8. 

For  the  most  satis&ctory  account  of  the  Plants  eonstitating 
the  Herbage  on  very  elevated  and  moontainoos  Sheep  Pastures 

in  Scotland,  where  Wedders  are  believed  to  thrive  and  fatten,  so 

as  to  afford  the  finest  mutton,  and  ii  similar  account  of  the  Plants 
constituting  the  old  Pastures  at  the  bases  of  mountains,  under- 
stood to  l)e  favourable  for  Milch  Cows,  and  adapted  for  the  fat- 
tening of  Cattle — A  Gold  Medal,  or  a  piece  of  Plate  of  its  value, 
in  the  option  of  the  (competitor. 

Some  of  the  most  elevated  Sheep  Pastures  in  Scotland,  from  2()()() 
to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  considered  by  many 
sheep  farmers  to  afford  most  nutritious  herbage  for  feeding  and 
fattening  of  prime  wedders ;  such  are  those  on  the  side  of  Ben- 
voirlich,  on  the  south-west  of  Strathconnan,  on  the  high  hills  of 
Kjntail,  and  on  Benlawers  in  Perthshire.  Various  kinds  of  rausci 
and  lichens  and  other  plants  are  intermixed  with  the  alpine  grasses 
at  those  heights.  It  is  required  that  the  botanical  and  common 
names  of  all  the  plants,  phaenogamous  and  cryptoganions,  consti- 
tuting the  pasturage,  should  be  given,  and  that  their  proportional 
abundance  should  be  specified  as  nearly  as  can  be  guessed.  Dried 
specimens  of  the  plants  will  also  be  required,  with  their  names  at- 
tached. Botanists  visiting  those  lofty  districts  may  learn  from  the 
more  intelligent  and  observing  shepherds  their  opinions  as  to  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  plants,  or  at  least  of  particular  districts 
of  pasturage  where  certaifi  plants  chiefly  abound.  Minute  in- 
quiry should  be  made  as  to  the  kinds  of  mosses  and  lichens  ob- 
served to  be  most  readily  and  greedily  cropped  by  the  sheep, 
and  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  plants  grow  most  vigorous- 
ly. The  oceun  ence  of  sea-shore  plants  (belonging,  for  example, 
to  the  genera  Statice  and  Phmtayo)  on  these  elevated  stations 
should  be  adverted  to,  salt  herbage  being  accounted  both  nutri- 
tious and  fattening. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  old  pastures  near  the  bases  of  mountains, 
which  always  contain,  among  the  gramineous  plants,  an  inter- 
mixture of  various  musci,  alTord  excellent  food  for  milch  cows, 
the  milk  proving  both  plentiful  and  rich ;  and  that  such  old 
mossy  pastures  are  said  to  fatten  cattle  more  readily  than  recent 
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artificial  pastures.    The  musci  in  these  should  be  examined  and 
compand  as  to  their  qualities  with  those  found  on  the  more  ele- 
vated sheep-walks,  and  specimens  should  also  be  transmitted. 
To  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  20th  October  1841,  under  the  coo* 
ditions  on  pages  5  and  6. 

30.  SAVING  OF  TAKNIN  IN  PBBPARING  THB  BARK  OF  OAK  COVflB. 

Accordinir  to  the  usual  practice  in  the  cutting  of  Oak  Copse, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bark,  the  small  branches,  &c.  are 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.   As  the  bark  and  wood  of  those  ]iarts  of 
the  trees  are  stated  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  Tannin,  it  be- 
comes an  object  to  turn  them  to  aoeonnt,  and  the  Society  there- 
fore offers  the  following  Premium,  viz.  Ten  Soyereigii8»  or  a  Piece 
of  Plate  of  that  value,  for  the  best  and  approved  Kssay  on  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  plan  for  rendering  available  the  Tannin 
contained  in  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  branches  of  oak  copse. 
An  aoeonnt  must  be  given  of  the  rehlive  proportioD  of  wood  and 
bark  in  the  hnnchss,  and  of  the  qmuititjr  of  tanaia  which  nij 
be  obtained  flrooi  each  letpectiTely ;  and  a  description  asost  be 
ftmtahed  of  the  best  mode  of  ooUeotiog  and  preparing  the  tan- 
Ota  for  transportation  to  market. 
Essays  to  be  kMlged  on  or  before  20tb  October  1841,  uader  the 
coodilioos  oa  page*  5  sad 

31.  SAIINB  CONSTITUBHTS  OF  PLAVT8. 

TwenQr  Sovereigns,  or  a  piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  for  the  best  and  approved  Essay,  founded  upon  chemical 
analysis,  on  the  following  question: — ^To  what  extent  can  the 
Earthy  and  Saline  Matter  of  Plants  vary,  both  as  to  its  chemical 
nature  and  the  proportion  of  its  various  ingredients,  without  af- 
fecting^ the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants  theukselves? 

The  subj{^ct  is  to  be  exemplified  by  the  accurate  chemical  analysis 
of  the  earthy  and  saline  constituents  of  several  healthy  specimens 
of  at  least  four  of  the  most  important  crops  ;  the  specimens  cho- 
sen having  been  cultivated  upon  soils  of  different  natures,  and  a 
careful  comparison  made  between  the  various  results. 
Essays  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  20th  of  October  1841,  onder 
the  conditions  on  pages  5  and  G. 

32.  RAni(  AL  EXCRETIONS  OF  PLANTS. 

The  Gold  Medal  and  Twenty  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate 
of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  and  q>proved  Essay  on 
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the  Radical  Excretkma  of  difimnt  Plaata,  or  the  Tarioosaabatan- 
oea  diaohargad  from  their  Roota.  DecaadoUe,  Macaire,  and 
othera,  from  varioua  experiments,  bare  been  led  to  suppose  that 
diffinrent  excretions  are  discharged  from  the  roots  of  plant%  which 
may  probably  accomt  for  their  defects  in  deteriorating  the  soil  for 
the  production  of  the  same  species.  The  Essays  are  expected  to 
give  the  result  of  original  experiments  determining  the  fact 
whether  or  not  such  excretions  take  place,  and,  if  this  is  the  case, 
to  ascertain  the  chemical  nature  of  the  matter  excreted  from  dif- 
ferent plants,  more  especially  the  cultivated  Graminese,  Legumi- 
nosa%  and  f  niciferaj. 

Essays  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  20th  of  October  1841,  under 
the  coDditioot  on  pages  5  and  6. 

33.   INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  POINTS  CONNXCTXD  WITH 

THE  SCIENCE  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

In  addition  to  the  Premiums  Nos.  31  and  32,  and  other  parti- 
cular subjects  announced,  the  Society  being  desirous  of  encourag- 
ing such  inquiries,  and  being  aware  how  little  is  known  with  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  fondomental  principles  of  Agriculture,  will 
receive  with  favour,  and  reward  liberally,  fissays  or  Memoirs  on 
any  of  the  following  subjects,  the  precise  amount  of  the  Premium 
being  fixed  by  the  Directors  acccnding  to  their  opinion  of  the 
merits  and  value  of  the  respective  Essays. 

With  a  view  to  this  important  object,  the  Society  have  set 
apart  Fifty  Sovereigns  annually,  to  be  awarded  for  such  approved 
communications  as  may  be  lodged  on  any  of  the  subjects  referred 
ta  In  the  event  of  papers  being  communicated  in  any  year  ! 
which  shall  appear  to  merit  a  sum  greater  than  the  Direotors 
have  at  their  disposal,  some  of  these  papers  will  be  directed  to  ' 
stand  over  to  receive  rewards  in  a  future  year.  1 

X'  An  Essay  or  Memoir  explaining,  on  scientific  principles, 
the  mode  in  which  Soil  operates  in  producing  or  facilitating  the 
Germination  and  Growth  of  Vegetables. 

2.  An  Mssay  or  Memoir  describing  and  proving,  on  scientific 
principles,  what  is  the  best  admixture  of  the  ordinary  elements  of 
Soil  for  promoting  the  Germination  and  Growth  of  particular 
Vegetables. 

3.  An  Essay  or  Memoir  describiii<jr,  on  scientific  principles,  the 
mode  in  which  lime  operates  in  rendering  the  Soil  better  adapted 
for  the  Germination  and  Growth  of  particular  Vegetables. 

4.  An  Essay  or  Memoir  explaining,  on  scientific  principles,  the 
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effect  of  Dndnage  in  altering  the  oonstitittioii  or  qiialities  of  the 
Soil,  and  increasing  its  fertility. 

5.  An  Efisay  or  Memoir  shewing  the  nature  of  the  Atmospheric 
Infiiiences  on  Soil  in  promoting  its  fertility,  including  the  modifi- 
cation of  these  influences  arising  from  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and 
moisture. 

Note.— It  is  uxpcctcd,  imd  is  to  be  eo^licitly  understood,  thai  the  authors 
of  the  above  Essays  will  not  offiar  men  ipeoalatiTe  conjectures  on  the 
nilgecte  treated  of,  and  Uac  less  make  a  oompUatioa  of  the  opinions  of 

others.  They  must  h<'  able  to  state,  that  they  have  themsolvcs  studied 
and  investigated  the  subject  trejited  <-f.  Thev  must  also  explain  the 
nature  and  the  mode  of  inquiry  adopted  by  thern,  and  detail  the  experi- 
ments which  they  have  instituted,  from  which  their  inferences  have 
been  derived.  The  Essays  or  Memoirs  to  be  lodged  bj  the  90th  of  Oc- 
tober in  mj  year,  under  the  conditions  on  pages  6  and  6L 

84.  KBPORT8  ON  IMPKOTBD  RUKAL  BCONOMT  ABROAD. 

The  Honorary  Gold  or  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  communication,  will  be  given  for  approved  ac- 
counts, founded  on  personal  observation,  of  any  useful  [)ractice  or 
practices  in  Rural  or  Domestic  Economy  adopted  in  other  coun- 
tries, which  may  seem  httedfor  being  introduced  with  advantage 
into  Great  Britain. 

However  advanced  the  state  ai  the  Useful  Arts  may  be  coniidered 
in  this  kingdom,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  are  many 
practices  in  use,  both  of  Domestic  and  Rural  Economy,  in  other 
countries,  and  particularly  in  France,  the  Low  Countries, and  the 
North  of  GermaDy,  highly  deserving  of  attention  or  imitation* 
and  which  are  yet  too  apt  to  be  disregarded  or  unnoticed  by  the 
traveller  or  casual  resident.  The  purpose  chiefly  contemplated 
by  the  offer  of  the  present  Premium,  is  to  induce  gentlemen  who 
may  visit  other  eonntries  to  take  notice  of  and  record  such  per* 
ticidar  practices  as  may  seem  calculated  to  benefit  their  own 
country  in  the  branches  of  the  arts  referred  to ;  and  it  is  propos* 
ed  that  the  earliest  opportunity  shall,  in  all  case8»  be  taken  of 
eommnnicating  such  details  to  the  public 

35.  HONORAET  PBBMIUM  FOE  BBP0RT8  ON  CIETAIN  OIBTBIOTa 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  pefson  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  20th  October  in  any 
year,  fomiah  to  the  Society  the  best  aoeoont  of  a  District  in  Scot- 
bund  remarkable  for  any  striking  improrements  that  have  been 
lately  effected  in  it,  whether  with  reference  to  its  Husbandry,  or 
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to  the  establishment  of  useful  Manufactories,  of  Fisheries,  or  of 
additional  facilities  for  External  or  Internal  Communications, 
such  as  Harbours,  Railroads,  or  other  means  of  public  convey- 
ance, including  the  state  and  management  of  Public  Roads,  and 
generally  of  sueh  other  improyements  as  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  increase  the  Physical  Resources  of  the  District — The  Socie^s 
Gold  or  Silver  Medal,  or  a  piece  of  Pkte,  as  the  Directors  may 
•ee  fit  in  the  drcomalanoM  of  the  case. 

The  report  u  expected  to  be  given  firom  the  writei^s  experience  or 
observation,  and  the  extent  of  the  district  reported  upon  is  not  to 
be  less  thsn  fifty  square  miles. 
In  desoribing  the  prossnt  state  of  hosliandry,  aathors  sre  rsquifed 
to  advert  to  the  general  chsrsctsr  of  the  sorftoe  in  regard  to  its 
bemg  rooky,  or  consisting  of  soD  ;  and»  in  describing  the  latter, 
they  most  state  by  what  means  it  appears  to  have  been  formed, 
wliether  by  dUntegiation  of  tiiesoljaoent  or  aiQoining  strata, or 
by  trsnsporlation  firom  othm*  localities.   The  anthers  most  also 
mention,  and  describe  generslly,  the  kind  of  trees  which  appear 
to  thrive  best  within  the  district,  and  they  must  state  whether, 
and  what  diflbrsnt  kinds  shew  the  most  rapid  and  vigorous  growth 
on  the  seversl  descriptions  of  soiL   Th^  murt  slso  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  prevailing  native  pbnfeB  on  uncultivated  situations . 
Some  acoonnt  must  likewise  be  given  of  the  improvements  made, 
or  in  progress,  in  the  methods  of  tUlsge,  the  breeds  of  stock,  the 
modes  of  croppi]^,  the  progress  and  methods  of  drsinsge^  and 
the  like.   They  iriU  also  give  a  particuhr  account  of  any  advan- 
tageous modes  of  managing  estates  and  conducting  their  Im- 
provement, which  may  have  been  adopted  by  proprietors  or  their 
agents  in  the  District. 
Where  Peat>mosses  occur  in  the  District^  the  author  win  be  ex- 
pected, not  only  to  describe  their  extent,  depth,  quality,  and  ge- 
neral character,' subsoil  on  which  they  rest,  and  susceptibility  of 
improvement,  but  slso  any  remarluible  particulars  regarding  their 
component  parts,  such  as  the  kind  of  wood,  nuts,  plants,  or 
leaves  whidi  prevail,  or  their  accidental  extraneoos  contents,  such 
as  horns,  or  any  remains  of  works  of  art 
In  reference  to  the  ofier  of  the  Premium,  which  is  alternately  made 
for  Manufacturmg  Inqfrooments  in  a  District,  authors  must^n 
describing  these,  not  only  state  the  nature  of  the  commodity  or 
article  manufactured,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  machinery,  and 
other  msansby  which  the  manufiMStmy is  carried  on;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  different  sexes  and  ages  emfrfoyed,  the  value  of 
the  manufactory,  the  markets  to  which  the  articles  manufiustured 
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■re  sent,  the  nature  of  the  mw  natemis,  tad  the  ionna  or 
aovrees  whenee  they  are  reepeetively  derived. 
Anthen,  in  trealaQg  of  either  kind  of  imfnoTenMBla,  aceording  aa 
their  knowledge  and  etperienoe  may  beat  enaUo  theniv  are  ro- 
qvired  partionlarly  to  atata  tho  effieeta  wUoh  have  been  thereby 
prodneed,  not  merely  in  napeet  of  the  amraal  revenue  thenoe 
aecmiiig,  bnt  aho  oo  the  mofalt  aoeSal*  and  phyiiQal  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  authon  sboiild,  in  their  aooounta,  men- 
tion the  devatioB  of  the  prineipal  pointa  of  the  diatrict  above 
the  aea.  They  are  likewiae  invited  to  oShr  aqggeationa  Ibr 
the  fiitare  improvement  of  the  diatriet»  whether  phyaieally  or 
moreily. 

Itiafnrtberexpeoted,thatanthon»  if  the  dietrict  they  undertake 
to  give  an  account  of  happen  to  have  been  already  described  in 
any  well-known  pobliceftiony  will'  avoid  repeating  the  infor- 
mation which  can  be  found  th«o,  and  meie^  refer  to  andi 
publicatioo. 

«  OXDITIONS  OF  COMPETITION  FOB  BSSAYS  AND  REPORTS. 

The  Condition-s  of  Competition  for  Essays  and  Reports  will  be  found  under 
the  Notice  to  Candidates/'  on  poges  5  and 6,  to  which  Competitors  are  particu- 
larly referred. 

The  Baaaya  and  B«poita  on  ralfjeeta  1, 2, 3, 4,  5, 6,  7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
lft»  16, 17, 18»  19»  90, 91,  tt,  83,  S4,  and  SS,  era  to  ho  lodged  on  er  before  the  80lh 
October  next,  1840 ;  thoM  on  salgecis  36,  27, 28, 39,  30,  31,  and  32,  hj  SOth 
October  1841;  and  thoae  on  sulgects  33,34,  and  36,  by  20ih  October  in  any 

year. 

CLASS  111. 
WASTE  LANDS. 

1.  IMPROVBMBNT  OF  A  SPECIFIED  EXTENT  OF  WASTE   LAND  BY 

TILLAGE. 

To  the  Proprietor  or  Tenant  in  Scotland  who  shall,  on  or  be- 
fore the  20th  of  October  in  any  year,  transmit  to  the  Society  the 
mo8t  satisfactory  Report  of  having  snooesafully  improyed  and 
bron^  into  pn^table  tillage,  within  a  period  of  five  years  im- 
mediately Receding  tilie  date  of  his  oommnnicatiop,  an  extent  of 
waste  and  hitherto  nncoltiTated  Land,  not  being  less  than  one 
hondred  acres — ^The  Gold  Medal. 

To  the  Tenant  in  Scotland  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  30th 
October  in  any  year,  transmit  to  the  Society  a  satisfiustory  Re- 
port of  haying,  within  the  period  of  three  years  preceding  the 
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date  of  his  Report,  saccessftdly  improyed,  and  branght  into  profit- 
able tillage,  an  extent  of  waste  and  hitherto  uncnltivated  Land, 
not  being  leas  than  thirty  acres  on  the  same  tern — ^The  Honorary 
Silrer  Medal. 

The  Reports  in  oompetition  for  both  Fremiams  may  eomprehead 
such  general  obsenrations  on  the  Improveinent  of  Waste  Lands 
as  the  writer^s  experience  may  haYe  led  him  to  make,  hut  th^ 
are  required  to  r^er  especially  to  the  land  redaimed  (which,  if 
not  in  one  oontinnoos  tract,  most  he  in  fields  of  considerable  ex- 
tentX  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  previous  state  and  probable 
value  of  the  ground,  the  obstacles  opposed  to  its  improvement, 
the  mode  of  management  adopted,  die  expense,  and,  in  so  firr  as 
can  be  ascertained,  the  produce  and  vdne  of  the  suhsequent 
erops;  and  the  land  must  haye  borne  one  crop  of  grain,  at  least, 
previous  to  the  year  in  which  the  Report  is  made.  The  Re- 
pcffts  must  be  aeeompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expense, 
and  by  a  certiiied  measniement  of  the  ground.  Competitors  Ibr 
the  more  limited  extent  improved  will  observe^  that,  having 
gained  the  Silver  Medal,  it  sImU  not  afterwards  be  competent  to 
include  the  same  improvement  in  a  subsequent  chum  for  the  GoU 
IfedaL  Competitors  for  both  F^«ndums  will  attend  to  tiie  gene- 
ral conditions,  which  will  be  fimnd  on  pages  5  and  6. 

2.  IKPaOYXMaMT  OP  A  SPBCZFIXD  BXTBNT  OF  WASTl  LAHn  VOE 

PASTuaa. 

To  the  Proprietor  or  Tenant  in  Scotliind  who  shall,  on  or  be- 
fore the  20tli  October  in  any  year,  tnmbinit  to  the  Society  the 
most  satisfaetory  Report  of  havinf^,  within  the  period  of  five  years 
immediately  prei'e«ling  the  date  of  his  conunuiiieation,  suecessfully 
improved  an  extent  of  wiiste  and  liitherto  uneultivalcd  Land,  not 
being  less  than  one  hundred  ueres,  by  draining:,  aeeompanied  wnth 
irrigation  or  top-dressing  with  lime  or  other  substjinces,  or  paring 
and  burning  the  siirfaee,  and  sowing  grass  seeds  with  or  without 
a  grain  crop — The  Gold  Medal. 

To  the  Tenant  in  Scotland  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  2(Hh 
October  in  any  year,  transmit  to  the  Society  a  satis&otory  Re- 
port of  having,  within  the  period  of  three  years  preceding  the 
date  of  his  Report,  sticceflafiilly  improved  for  paatore  an  extent, 
not  being  lesB  than  thirty  acres  on  tiie  same  fium,  of  waste  and 
hitherto  onenltiTated  Land,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  reference 
to  the  immediately  preceding  Premium— The  Honorary  Sflyer 
Medal. 
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The  Reports  are  required  to  advert  to  all  tiie  putiookm  apeeifltA 
in  the  oonditiona  in  the  Premiuma  for  the  improvenMiii  by  till- 
age^ 80  ihr  as  these  are  applicable  to  the  impronremeDt  of  land  fiir 
pattore ;  and  the  kuid  most  have  been  hayed  or  pastured  three 
years  at  least  previoua  to  the  year  in  Mrhich  the  Reports  are 
made.  The  Reports  must  be  aooompanied  by  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  expense,  and  by  a  certified  measurement  of  the 
ground.  Competitors  for  the  more  llraited  extent  will  observe,  * 
that,  having  gained  the  Silver  Medal,  it  shall  not  afterwards  be 
competent  to  include  the  same  improvement  in  a  snbeeqaent 
elaim  for  the  Gold  Medal.  Competitors  for  both  Premiama  will 
attend  to  the  general  conditions  on  pages  5  and  6. 

CLASS  IV. 
CROPS  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  NEW  PLANTS  ADAPTED  TO  FIELD  CULTI  RE. 

To  the  person  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  220th  October  in  any 
year,  report  to  the  Society  any  new  species  or  Tariety  of  usefol 
Plant,  adapted  to  the  ordinary  field  culture  of  Scotland— -The 
Gold  INT  Silver  Medal,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate,  as  the  Directors  may 
see  fit  in  the  drcomstances  of  the  case. 

Fkrticniar  attention  is  directed  to  the  rabing  or  procuring  of  new 
varieties  of  Cereal  Grains,  as  well  as  of  the  more  usefal  Herbage 
and  Forage  Plants;  in  the  latter  class  a  new  variety  of  Italian 
Rye«grass,  possessing  the  qnalities  of  bulk  of  produce,  perma- 
nency of  duration,  or  other  advantages  calculated  to  render  it  su- 
perior to  the  common  sort,  will  be  considered  an  acquisition. 
Satisftetory  evidence  will  be  required  that  the  plant  produced  is 
new  in  the  cultivation  of  the  country ;  either  as  regards  the  spe- 
cies or  variety,  valuable  as  regards  the  nses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied,  and  congenial  to  the  soil  and  dlmate  of  Scotland.  A 
particular  detail  of  the  discovery,  or  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  experiment,  must  be  fiimished,  the  mode  of  culture  described* 
and  a  specimen  of  the  plant  transmitted }  with  such  suggestions 
as  to  the  probable  value  of  its  straw  as  ocperience  may  have 
enabled  the  competitor  to  aflhrd. 

2.  sAvnro  hat. 

To  the  person  in  Scotland  who  shall  in  any  one  year  have 
stacked  not  less  than  500  Stones  of  Hay  in  the  best  condition, 
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the  produce  of  his  o\mi  farm,  or  of  the  farm  of  which  he  is  in 
charp^e — The  Silver  Medal. 

In  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  practical  Agriculturists  to  the 
Saving  of  Hay,  and  to  the  papers  on  the  subject  whioh  have  been 
published  in  the  Society's  Transactions,  six  honorary  appropriate 
Silver  Medals  will  be  assigned  for  three  years  successively  i]^n 
the  applications  first  lodged,  and  in  the  order  in  iHiieh  they  are 
applied  for,  under  the  following  oonditions 

A  certificate  must  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  by  any  two  Mem- 
bers prior  to  the  Summer  half-yearly  General  Heeting  of  the 
Society,  that  not  fewer  than  three  perMus  have  agreed  to  compete 
in  any  district  during  that  season  for  some  one  description  of 
Hay.  whether  Cloyer  and  Rye-grass,  Natural  Grass,  Watered 
Meadow,  or  Upland  \  and  that  the  competitors  had  agreed  in 
naming  a  Judge  to  decide  upon  the  quality  of  the  Hay  for  which 
th^  intend  to  compete*  The  Judge  to  be  so  named  shall  inspect 
the  Hay,  and  give  his  decision  in  writing  betwixt  the  1st  and  20th 
of  Jaooary  following,  and  will  award  the  Bledal  for  the  Hay  of 
the  best  quality  and  in  the  best  condition,  if  he  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  any  competitor  merits  it.  A  report  of  the  award,  accom- 
panied by  an  account,  to  be  fomished  by  the  successful  competi- 
tor, of  the  mode  of  treatment  followed  by  him,  and  partioulariy 
of  the  time  which  elapsed  betwixt  the  mowing  and  stacking,  and 
whether  the  Hay  was  put  into  tramp  ricks  or  carried  at  once  to 
the  stack,  shall  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  by 
the  Members  of  the  Society  who  signed  the  certificate;  and  on 
the  receipt  of  the  Report,  the  Secretary  will  forward  the  Medal 
to  be  delivered  to  the  euoceesfol  competitor. 

3.  STBAW  FLAIT. 

1.  To  the  person  wht>,  in  the  years  1840  or  1841,  shall  have 
reaped  and  prepared  in  the  best  manner  for  Straw  Plait,  in  any 
District  of  Scotland  where  Premiums  for  the  preparation  and  ma- 
nufacture uf  that  lu-tiele  have  not  already  been  awarded  by  the 
Society,  the  greatest  (juantity  of  Rye  Straw,  on  not  less  than  two 
acres — Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Pkte  of  that  value. 

Competitors  to  lodge  with  the  Society,  on  or  before  the  2(Mi  of 
NoTcmber  1841,  average  samples  of  their  prepared  Straw,  ao- 
oompanied  authenticated  measurements  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  crop  was  raised,  with  statements  explanatcry  of  the 
management  tbrougfaoat,  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  soil,  and 
of  the  value  of  the  produce. 
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It  has  been  represeDted  to  the  Society,  that  rich  or  superior  soils 
are  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  Rye  Straw  for  Plait,  and  that 
waste  sandy  links,  and  inferior  light  soils  in  low  or  early  situa- 
tions, suci!  as  are  frequent  along  both  sides  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast,  are  those  oo  which  ita growth 
is  most  likely  to  prove  profitable. 

2.  To  the  person  wlio  shall,  between  30th  January  1840  and 
20th  November  1842,  have  got  Plaited  or  Manu&ctinred,  in  any 
dktriet  of  Scotland  where  Pk^miums  for  this  branch  of  industry 
have  not  been  already  awarded  by  the  Society,  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  Rye  Straw-^ix  Sovereigns. 

To  the  person  who  shall  have  got  Plaited  or  Mana£M!tiired  the 
second  greatest  quantity  as  aforesaid — Four  Sovereigns. 

Competitors  to  produce  certificates  by  two  Members  of  the  Society, 
attesting  the  (juantity  manufactured,  and  transmit  samples  of  the 
different  kin<ls  of  Plait  made.  They  will  also  lodge  an  account 
of  the  expenditure  and  market  value  of  the  manufactured  article» 
with  information  as  to  the  class  of  persons  employed,  amount  of 
their  daily  earnings,  and  such  information  generally  as  may  be 
considered  will  forward  the  object  in  view,  of  encouraging  the 
improvement  of  the  female,  juvenile  and  infirm  j)ortion  of  the 
labouring  classes,  by  introducing  habits  of  cleanliness  and  indus- 
try.   Claims  to  be  lodged  by  2()th  of  November  1 842. 

4.  fLOUOHINO  COMrKTlTIONS. 

Premiums  to  Ploughmen  for  improvement  in  Ploughing  having 
for  some  years  been  given  very  generally  over  the  country  by  the 
resident  Gentlemen  and  Local  Fanning  Societies,  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  has,  in  the  mean  time,  discontinued 
them ;  but  being  desirous  of  encouraging  improvement  in  tliis 
branch  of  husbandry,  the  Society  will  give  its  Silver  Plough  Medal 
to  the  IMuughman  found  to  be  the  best  at  such  competitions,  pro- 
vided not  fewer  than  fifteen  Ploughs  shall  have  started,  and  that 
Premiimas  in  monev  to  an  amount  not  less  than  Three  Sovereiinis 
shall  have  been  awarded.  It  shall  be  competent  to  the  Judges 
of  the  competition,  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  competitors, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  time  occupied  in  ploughing  the 
ground  assigned  to  the  competitors  respectively.  The  Medal  will 
he  issued  upon  a  report  from  one  or  more  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety, who  shall  have  actually  attended  the  competition,  stating 
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the  number  of  Ploughs  that  had  started,  the  number  and  amount 
of  the  money  Premiums  awarded,  and  that  tlic  Ploughman  found 
to  be  the  best  had  not  received  the  Soci6ty''s  Medal  at  a  preyioiis 
competition  in  the  same  district. 

The  Report  must  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary,  at  the  Society's 
Hall,  within  three  months  after  the  Competitioii,  otherwise  the 
Bfedal  will  not  be  issued. 

CLASS  V. 
PASTURES. 

1.  MANAOBMENT  OF  PASTUEB  LAHOS. 

The  Gold  Medal,  cnr  aPiece  of  Plate  of  the  same  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  Proprietor  or  Tenant  udi  Scotland  who  shall,  on  or 
befbfre  the  10th  of  November  in  any  year,  report  to  the  Society 
the  most  successful  Management  of  Parture  Lands,  founded  on 
practice. 

The  land,  forminn  the  8ubjoct  of  the  Report,  must  have  been  pas- 
tured for  at  least  three  seasons,  exclusive  of  that  in  which  the  Re- 
port is  given  in,  and  the  extent  of  ground  must  not  be  under  ten 
acres.  If  tlie  land  has  been  sown  down  within  a  period  of  eight 
years  previous  to  that  in  which  the  Report  is  made,  the  reporter 
will  be  required,  besides  stating  the  mode  adopted  in  laying 
down,  and  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  seeds  used,  to  give  a  cor- 
rect detail  of  the  management  from  the  period  of  sowing  until  the 
land  be  sufficiently  consolidated  for  the  purpose  of  being  depas- 
tured. In  any  case,  the  reporter  will  be  required  to  state  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  soil,  with  its  exposure  and  elevation,  the 
mode  of  drainage,  and  the  various  proportions  of  grasses  and 
other  plants  constituting  the  pasture  ;  the  means  which  have  been 
employed  in  maintaining  or  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the 
herbage  by  top-dressing  or  otherwise ;  the  description  of  stock 
grazed  ;  and  the  modes  which  have  been  found  most  successful  in 
practice,  of  preventing  or  destroyiug  the  growth  of  plants  in- 
jurious to  the  pasture. 

Competitors  are  referred  to  the  general  conditions,  which  will  be 
tbund  on  pages  5  and  6. 
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CLAS8  VI. 

LIVE  STOCK— DISTRICT  COMPETITIONS. 

1  I.  CATTLE. 

?BBMIVMS  FOR  ISiPROVING  THE  BRSSD  OF  CATTLE  IN  THB  FOLLOW- 
ING DISTRICTS  :  

1.  The  Diitricts  of  Eskdale  and  LidcMale,  w  ike  ChmOm 
Dumfries  and  Boxhurgk, 

2.  Th»  Itlmub  ^  Nwik  and  £lonlh  Ui^  Harris,  Bona,  and 

mnaU  Idn  adjaantt  tn  JnMmm-^irg, 

3.  1%$  DistrieU  of  Breada&ane,  GUmorehy^  CfUnlyon,  Glmoefy, 

OUndoekartf  GfUitfaUoek,  and  Bannoek,  wa^prekendinff  ik» 
pairuhesiifKomnofe^KWin,  GUnor^y, FcrtingaUyDvU,  Wnm, 
and  Logieraity  in  the  OounUsi  of  Perik  and  Argyll. 

4.  Tio  BUiria  o/Cfarioch,  AberdeinMro, 

5.  The  Ecutem  Bietrict  of  Fifeehirey  comprehending  the  parishes  of 

Kilconquhar,  Elie,  St  Monance^  Pittemceem^  Carnhee,  East 
Anstruther,  West  An.<trutlu')\  Kilrennt/y  Craily  Kin^sbarns, 
<SY  Andrtirs,  DtninOy  Cainenniy  LeuckarSy  Netcbum^  Largo, 
Leten,  ^coonie.  Forpan.  and  Firry-j)ort-on-Crah. 

6.  The  ParisIu'S  of  Invtraron^  Kirkmichael,  Mart /achy  and  Aber- 

lour,  in  Banffshire^  and  Cabrach  and  Knockando,  in  Aber- 
deen and  Moraif  shires. 
7-  The  Counties  of  Moray  and  Nairti. 

8.  The  District  of  Turriff,  in  ike  CounUes  of  Aberdeen  and  Bamff, 

9.  The  County  of  Linlithgow. 

10.  The  District  of  Auchtermuchtyy  Fifeshirey  comprehendinff  the 

Parishes  of  Aucktermuchtyy  Falklandy  Strathmigloy  Newburgh, 
Abdie,  those  parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Amgask  and  Abernetky, 
in  the  County  of  Fife,  and  tkose  parts  of  tke  Fariskee  of 
CoOmieandK^^infftotkewettitardofiksT^ 
leading  from  New  Inn  by  l^n^dgar  to  Newbniryk. 

11.  Tke  Cowntim  ofBHtUng  and  Cktdanannan,  and  tkatpart  ofAo 

County  of  Pertk  wkidi  i$  under  tke  juriedidion  of  tke  SkeriJ^ 
SuUiUuie  of  ike  BunUane  BietrieL 

12.  The  Bistriet  of  Formarfin,  in  Aberdeemkire* 

13.  I%9  County  of  Renfrew, 

14.  Tke  Pariskee  of  Banchory  Temany  Straehany  Birsey  Kincar- 

dine  O^NeiL  Echty  Peterculter,  Dnimoak,  Dnrrisy  MarycuUery 
Lumphanan,  and  Midmar,  in  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen  and 
Kincardine. 
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15.  Th4  Pariskst  of  CwrgUl^  CoUaee^  Kindaten,  Onfar-Angui^ 

Emy^  Nem^y  MeigU^  Newtyk^  KMna,  and  Oapuikf  in  tke 
Comitui  of  Perth  and  Forfatr, 

16.  Tk§  Faritkei  of  Manbote,  Kirhmekad,  S^raiUm^  Daify^  and 

JSXritofttald,  Ml  the  Ccmty  of  Ayr, 

17.  The  County  of  Sutherland. 

For  the  best  Bull,  from  two  to  seven  years  old,  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  Competition  in  each  of  the  four  Districts,  Nos.  2,  3,  6,  aod 
lit  .&8  above  described,  bona  fide  the  property  of  a  Proprietor, 
Factor,  or  Tenant,  and  kept  in  his  possession  from  the  20th  day 
of  Bfaj  preceding  the  Competition — ^The  Honorary  Silver  MedaL 

For  tiie  best  Bull,  from  two  to  seven  years  old,  bona  fide  the 
property,  and  in  possession,  of  any  Tenant  in  each  of  the  said  four 
DistrictB,  Nos.  2, 3, 6,  and  17,  kept  on  his  farm  within  the  Dis- 
trict, from  the  20th  day  of  May  preceding  the  Competition — 
Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  Boll,  of  the  same  age,  in  each  of  the  said 
four  Districts,  the  property,  and  in  the  possession,  of  any  Tenant, 
and  kept  on  his  ftu  iii  within  the  District  for  the  foresaid  period — 
Five  Soverei^s. 

For  the  l>est  two  Queys  of  three  years  old,  the  property  of,  and 
bred  by,  any  Tenant  in  each  of  tlie  three  Districts,  Nos.  2,  3,  and 
17,  above  described — Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  two  Queys  of  three  years  old,  the  pro- 
perty of,  and  bred  by,  any  Tenant  in  each  of  the  said  three  last- 
mentioned  Districts — Three  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  two  Queys  of  three  years  old,  the  property,  and 
in  possession,  of  any  Tenant  in  the  said  District  No.  6,  above  de- 
scribed, from  the  20th  day  of  May  preceding  the  Competition, 
and  which  shall  be  kept  by  him  within  the  District  for  at  least 
one  year  after  the  award  of  the  Premium— Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  two  Queys  of  three  years  old,  the  property, 
sad  in  possession,  of  any  Tenant  in  the  said  last-mentioned  Dis- 
trict, to  be  kept  ss  aforesaid^Three  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Bull,  from  two  to  seven  years  old,  bona  fide  the 
property,  and  in  possession,  of  any  Proprietor  or  Tenant,  in  each 
of  the  thirteen  Districts,  Nos.  1,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
14, 15,  and  16,  as  above  described,  kept  on  his  farm,  within  the 
District,  from  the  20th  day  of  May  preceding  the  Competition — 
Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  Boll,  of  the  age  above  specified,  bona  fid 
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the  property,  and  in  possession,  of  any  Proprietor  or  Temuit,  in 
each  of  the  said  thirteen  Districts,  and  kept  on  his  £unii,  within 
the  District,  for  the  aforesaid  period — ^Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  hest  two  Queys  of  two  years  old,  the  property  of,  and 
bred  by,  any  Tenant  in  each  of  the  said  thirteen  Districts,  No6. 1, 
4^  5,  7,  8,  9,  IO9 11, 12, 13, 14, 15,  and  16— Five  Soyerejgns. 

For  llie  second  best  two  Qneys  of  two  years  old,  the  property 
of,  and  tared  by,  any  Tenant  in  each  of  the  said  thirteen  Districts 
— Three  Sovereigns. 

The  Competition  ui  the  Distriols  Nos.  1  to  11,  both  inelutive, 
win  take  phMO  in  1840,  nd  hi  Nes.  1%  13,  14,  15, 16,  and  17, 
in  1841. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Society  (as  Members  <>iily,  or 
their  Factors  in  their  absence  can  be  named),  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed Committees  for  regulating  all  details  at  the  Competition 
for  the  eleven  Districts  first  above  mentioned.  In  Districts 
Nos.  12  and  13,  Committees  were  named  in  the  advertisement  of 
1830,  and  the  Committees  for  the  Districts  N08.  14,  15,  16,  and 
17,  will  be  intimated  in  that  of  1841. 

For  thb  Fibst  District. — ^Tlie  Doke  of  BoGoleaeh ;  Lord  John 
Seott;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.  Bl  P.;  J.  J. 

Hope  Johnston,  Ekq.  M.  P.;  William  Blamire,  £iq.  ibrmerly 
M.  P.  for  Cumberland ;  Thomas  Chalmers  Borlhwid^  Esq.  of 
Hopesrig  ;  G  Scott  £lliot,  Esq.  of  Larriston  ;  Geo.  BeU,  Esq. 
Woodhouseleeii ;  A.  H.  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Portrack ;  W.  Olirer 
Rotheiford,  Esq.  of  Edgertton ;  Miyor  Oliver  of  Ba«h ;  Thomas 
Starert,  Esq.  of  Hosecoat ;  Alexander  Scott,  Esq.  of  Knock- 
hill  ;  Alexander  Stevenson,  Esq.  Banker,  Langlmlm  ;  and  any 
other  Members  in  the  District ;  three  a  qaaram.  The  Dolce  ^ 
Bucclencb,  in  his  absence  Mr  Scott  Elliot,  to  be  Convener. 

FonTHE  Second  District — Lord  Macdonald  ;  R.  G.  Macdonald, 
Eiq.  of  Clanranald ;  R.  MacNeill,  Esq.  of  Barra;  R.  Macdonald, 
Btq.  of  Bornisb  \  Donald  Maclean,  Esq.  of  Boreray ;  Dnncan 
Shavr,  Esq.  factor  to  Lord  Macdonald;  Charles  Shaw,  Esq. ; 
Mr  Stewart  Harris ;  and  any  other  Memberi  in  ike  JHttrkt ; 
two  a  qaomm.  Lord  Macdonald,  in  his  abfenoe  Mr  Dnncan 
Shaw,  to  be  Convener. 

For  the  Third  District. — The  Marqnis  of  Breadalbane;  Sir 
Neil  Menzies,  Bart. ;  Sir  Wni.  Druroroond  Stewart,  Bart. ; 
BIsjor-General  Sir  Archd.  Campbell,  Bart.  G.  (J.  B.  ;  Archibald 
Butter,  Esq.  of  Fascally  ;  The  Rev.  T.  Buchanan,  Logierait; 
J.  L.  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Glenfalloch ;  Archibald  Campbell,  fiiq. 
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factor  on  the  estate  of  Menzie«  ;  Colonel  J.  Macdooald  of  Dll* 
choisnie ;  James  Menzies,  Esq.  of  I^ttoacree ;  John  Mensieti 
Esq.  of  Chesthill ;  Major  Archibald  Menzies,  kte  42d  Bcgi* 
ment;  Mr  Camming  Menzies,  of  Knockintober ;  Alexander 
Stewart,  Esq.  of  Derculich ;  Alexander  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Glen- 
cribisdale;  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Ardrorlicb;  George  Stewart, 
Esq.,  Grandtully ;  John  Stewart,  E$(q.  of  Flndynate ;  W.  B. 
Campbell  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Clochlbldich ;  James  Stewart  Robert- 
son, Esq.  of  Edradynate;  Robert  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Aochleeke  s 
Mr  Stewart,  CheetbiU;  Mr  Wyllie,  Bdfradcs;  mud  ea^  ether 
Mmben  in  At  JHitriet ;  fiTeaqoorom.  The  Marqais  of  Bread- 
albane^  in  hit  absence  Sir  Neil  Menzies,  to  be  Convener. 
For  the  Foortu  District. — ^The  Earl  of  Kintore;  Sir  John 
Forbes,  Bart,  of  Craigievar ;  Sir  R.  D.  Horn  Elphinstone^  Bart ; 
Lientenant-General  Sir  A.  Leitb  of  Freefield ;  John  Bomet, 
Biq.of  Kemnay ;  Colonel  W.  H.  Knight  Enikine  of  Pittodrie; 
Ckptain  Elphinstone  Balrymple  of  Weslhall  t  Colonel  Fraser  of 
Castle  Fkaser;  David  John  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Wardhonse;  James 
Gordon,  Esq.  of  Manar;  Robert  Grant,  Esq.  of  Tillyfonr; 
l4ient.*C6loneI  Sir  Andrew  Leith  Hay  of  Rannes;  Patrick 
Irvine,  E^q.  of  Inveramsay;  George  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Rothie; 
William  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Warthill;  H.  Leith  Lnmsden,  Esq.  of 
Anchindoir;  Hugh  Lnmsden,  Esq.  of  Pitcaple;  RtMackensie^ 
Esq.  of  Glack;  J.  Mackensie,  Esq.  younger  of  Glack;  B.  C 
Urqohart,  Esq.  of  Meldrom;  Mr  Walker,  Sottie;  and  anjf 
oAer  Members  in  the  Dittnetf  five  a  qnomm.  Sir  R.  D.  H. 
Elphinstone,  in  his  absence  Mr  Lnmsden  of  Pitcaple,  to  be 
Convener. 

For  the  Fiftr  District. — ^Lord  Wdliam  Douglas ;  Sir  Ralph 
Anstrnther  of  Balcaskie^  Bart;  Sir  David  Erskine  of  Cambo, 
Bart. ;  Sir  Henry  Bethnne,  of  Kilconqohar,  Bart ;  Major  An- 
derson of  Kingask;  Gilbert  Belhnne,  Esq.  of  Balfour;  Lient^ 
Colonel  Briggs  of  Strathairly ;  Robert  Bmce^  Esq.  of  Kennet; 
William  Berry,  Esq.  of  Tayfield;  George  Cbeape,  Esq.  of 
Wellfield;  Alexander  Chrystie,  Esq..  EUe  Lodge;  H.  Craigie, 
Esq.  of  Hallhill;  George  Duncan,  Esq.,  Baldirystie;  J.  & 
Femie,  Esq.  of  Kilmox ;  William  Graham,  Esq.  of  Greigston  % 
Charles  Craigie  Halket,  Esq.  of  Halhill ;  Norman  Hill,  Esq.  of 
Brownhills;  Captain  Kerr  of  Grange;  Lientenant-Colond  Lind- 
say, yooager  of  Balcarras;  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Lomsdaine  of 
Blaneme  and  Inergelly ;  James  Lnmsden,  Esq.  of  LathaBan ; 
Thomas  Elder  MacRjtchie,  Esq.  of  Graigton ;  John  Whyte  Mel- 
viflflb  Bm|.  of  Moont  Melville ;  David  Monypenny,  Esq.  of  Pit- 
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mUly;  R.  GUletpM  Smytb,  Eiq.  of  GIUuloiii  James  Nainic^ 
Esq.  of  Claromont  i  J.  Home  Rigg»  Biq*  of  Morton ;  Archibald 
Jobn  Stewart,  Kaq.  of  St  Fort ;  Jobn  Thontoo,  £iiq.  Craigie ; 
Bethune  J.  Walker,  Esq.  of  Fallfield ;  John  Wood,  Esq.  iactor, 
Baloarras ;  James  Wyld,  Esq.  of  Gibton ;  and  mtjf  other  Mem- 
here  in  the  Dietrietg  fire  a  qaomm.  Colonel  Lindsay  and  R. 
Brnoe^  Esq.  of  .Kennet,  in  their  ahsenoe  Lientenant-Colonel 
Briggs  of  Strathairly,  to  be  Conveners.  • 

Foa  THK  Sixth  Distiuci' — The  JDuke  of  Richmond ;  the  Earl  of 
March ;  the  Earl  of  Fife— the  Hon.  Colonel  Grant  of  Grant, 
11. P.;  Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant,  of  Ballindalloch,  Bart.; 
Jobn  Macpher»on  Grant,  Esq.  yr.  of  Ballindalloch ;  William 
Grant,  Esq.  yr.  of  Elcbies ;  Mr  Grant  Rutbven ;  Colonel  Gor- 
don, Inrerlocliy,  CB. ;  Arthur  Thomas  Gregory,  Em|.  of  Biicli* 
romb ;  Major  Stewart,  Pitty  vaich ;  Mr  Macinnes,  I>andak*ith ; 
Mr  Skinner,  Drumin ;  Mr  Gordon,  Crougbley ;  Mr  MaeGrfgor, 
Delavorar ;  BIr  Smith,  Castleton ;  Mr  Stewart,  Oeskie,  ofufony 
otker  Mtmbere  in  the  Dietriet^  three  a  quorum ;  Sir  George  Mac- 
pherson Grant,  in  his  absence,  Mr  Skinner,  to  be  Conrener. 

For  tub  Sbventh  District. — The  Duke  of  Richmond ;  the  Earl 
of  March— the  Earl  of  Moray ;  the  Earl  of  Cawdor ;  Viscount 
Emlyns  Lieutenant- General  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Doff; 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Grant  of  Grant,  M.P. ;  the  Hon.  John  Stnart ; 
Sir  A.  Dunbar  of  Nortlifield,  Bart. ;  Sir  W.  C  Gordon  of  Al- 
tyre,  Bart.;  Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant  of  Ballindalloch, 
Bart.:  Miyor*Genenil  Sir  Juhn  Rose  of  Hobo;  Archibald 
Dunbar,  Esq.  younger,  of  Northfield;  P.  B.  AInslie,  Esq.; 
Lieutenant-Culonel  James  Brander  of  Pitgaveny;  James  Camp- 
bell Brodie,  Esq*  of  Letben ;  William  Brodie,  Eitq.  of  Bmdie ; 
Alexamler  Brown,  Esq.  Secretary  Morayshire  Farmer  Club; 
Peter  Brown,  Esq.  Linkwuod  ;  Dr  Janie«  Bayne ;  C.  L.  Com- 
ming  Bruce,  E«q.  of  Roseile  and  Kinnaird  ;  William  Manpher* 
son  Christie,  Esq.  Ballimore ;  Hugh  Oavidsun,  K»q.  of  Cantray ; 
Richard  W.  Duff,  Esq.  of  Orton  ;  Julin  Fursyth,  Esq.  Forres; 
Captain  William  Eraser,  Brai-kla ;  Robert  Eraser,  Esq.  Brackla; 
Colonel  Gordon,  C  B. ;  Captain  Gordon,  Rerack ;  F.  W.  Grant, 
Esq.  younger  of  Grant ;  J.  Macpherson  Grant,  Ksq.  yr.  of  Bal- 
lindalloch ;  Robert  Grant,  Esq.  of  Kincorth ;  Williiim  Grant, 
Esq.  yr.  of  Elchies ;  J.  Augustus  Grant,  Esq.  of  V^ieu  field  ;  John 
Gullun,  Esq.  of  Gollaiifii  lil ;  M  yor- General  D.  Mncplierson, 
Burgie;  Norman  M'Leod,  Eiiq  of  Dalve/ ;  Lioiit -Cdlunel  D. 
Macpherson,  Ardersier;  John  M'Innes,  Esq.  Dandaieith  ;  Wil. 
liam  M«Intosb,  Esq.  of  Geddes ;  William  M'Killigan,  Esq. 
of  Relugas;  Graham  Speirs,  Esq.  Sheriff  of  the  County  ;  William 
Alexander  Stables,  Esq.  of  Park;  Fraiieis  Smyth,  Esq.  of 
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Kriockotiiie  ;  Patrick  Sellar,  of  We«tfiel<l ;  William  Fraser 
Tytler,  Hlsq.  of  Balnain  ;  William  Yoang,  £iq.  of  Bnrghead, 
and  any  other  Members  in  the  District ;  6ve  a  quorom.  Sir  Am 
l>uobar  «■<!  &«ber(  Grt«t»  Esq.  of  Kinorth  to  he  CoBTenert. 
Fmi  the  Eiohth  District — The  Earl  of  Fife  ;  Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral the  HeM.  Sir  Alexander  Daff  ;  Sir  Robert  Abercroraby  of 
Birkenbog,  Bart;  John  Adam,  Eeq.  Turiff;  James  Allardefy 
Esq.  Boyiidtiinill ;  Alexander  Ciirrie,  E»q.  Sheriff  of  Banffshire; 
Min  Dvff  Dingnrall,  Ffq.  of  BtmckUw;  Garden  Duff,  Esq.  of  * 
Hatton;  Jemets  Grant  Duff,  E^q.  of  Eden ;  Tbomaii  Abercromby 
Duff,  Ea^«f  Hnddo;  Mnjor  P.  Dunbar  of  M on ntcoffer ;  Cap> 
t'tiri  Fergneon  of  Pitfour,  R.N.;  Jolwi  Taylor  Gordon,  Esq.  erf 
Netliermuir;  William  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Fyvie;  Alex.  Forbes,  Esq. 
of  Boyndtie ;  Alexander  Gnmt,  Esq.  of  Carnousie ;  James  Rote 
lanea,  E«q.  of  Netherdale;  Alexander  Koitb,  £«q.  Netherthird; 
George  Leslie,  Em\.  of  Rothie ;  H.  George  Leiilie,  Esq.  of  Den- 
lugRs ;  Harry  Leith  Lumi^den,  E»q.  of  Awsliindoir ;  Jamet  W. 
Mackenzie,  Eisq.  Pittricbie  ;  George  Garden  Robinson,  Eiq. 
Banff;  John  Brodie  Sjwttiinfroode,  E«q,  of  Muire>k  ;  Alexander 
Stewart,  Esq.  of  Lnithers  ;  George  Campbell  Smith,  Esq.  l^ff  ; 
B.  C.  Urquhart,  Esq.  of  li^h  and  Meldrum ;  Archibald  Vonng, 
Btq.  Banff ;  and  any  other  Memben  4m  tks  Dittrici ;  five  a  quo- 
nMi.---Tbe  fiwl  of  Fife,  m  faisolwMMe,  Jomos  Grwl  JOuff,  £sq 
of  Eden,  Conreaer. 
For  trs  Ninth  District.— Tlie  Earl  of  Rosebery  ;  the  Ear]  of 
Hopetoon ;  Lord  Dalmeny,  M.P. ;  Sir  Thoun  Livingstone  of 
Westquarter;  Sir  James  Dalyell  of  Binnt,  and  Sir  William 
Baiilie  of  Polkemmet,  Barts. ;  Robert  Bauchope,  Fm\.  Kinneil ; 
D.  C.  C^ameron,  Esq.  of  Foxiiall ;  Gelbriel  Hamilton  Dundas,  Esq. 
of  Daddingstooe  ;  Dnvid  Falconer,  Esq.  of  Carlowrie ;  George 
Falconer,  Esq.  yr.  of  ditto  ;  W.  D.  Gillon,  Esq.  of  Wallhonse, 
M.P.;  John  F.  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Wettport ;  James  M.  Hog, 
Esq.  of  Newliston  ;  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  of  Ilorodran  and  Loch- 
cote  ;  James  Johnst^me,  Eisq.of  Straitoii ;  Major  Norman  Shairp 
of  Houston ;  Major  J.  KeiT  Ross  of  LsMreiicepark ;  John 
Stewart,  Esq.  of  Binny  ;  Peter  'J'h«»inson,  E»q.  Hangingside  ; 
William  Wilkie,  Esq.  of  Urnistonhill  ;  Alex.  Duncan,  Glen- 
divine  ;  and  any  other  Members  in  the  District ;  three  a  quorum. 
The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  ia  hieobaeuoe,  J.  M.  Hag,  Es^.of  New- 
liiiUin,  Convener. 

For  the  Tenth  District. — The  Earl  of  Li>ven  and  Melville  ;  the 
Hon.  William  I.eslie  Melville;  <).  Tyndal  Brure,  Es(j.of  l^ilk- 
Inixl  ;  Georii^p  Clieajx',  Esq.  of  \\'elid<'l(l  ;  Charles  Kimu^ar,  Ksq. 
of  Kinnear  ;  David  Maitlaiid  Makpill  (!rir)>t<in,  Esq.  of  Raiikt'll- 
iuur  i  Lieutenant-Culonel  Mtllar  of  Urqiiliart ;  PaHriok  George 
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8kene»  Eiq.  of  Hallyardt ;  Ardiibald  Wilker,  Esq.  Avditer* 
inochty  ;imtf  oi^oeAef  JlfMikrvtwiAtlXf^^  thiee  «  qtmniiik 
0»  T.  Bmc^  EMU^n  tmA  Ardid.  Walker,  Esq.  or  oitbor  ^ibma^ 
to  he  Geaveneie* 

PoR  TBI  Elevbntb  DivTRicrr^Tlie  Eirl  of  Dnnnoro }  Loid 
Ahefcroity ;  Hen.  George  Ralph  Ahofcremhy,  M.P.{  Sir  Gil* 
hert  StSriiDg,  Bart. ;  Roherl  Brnee,  Eaq.  of  Kennet ;  H«  Hone 
Bmnunond,  Esq.  of  Blairdnunmoiid ;  WiUiam  Forbee»  Esq.  of 
Callander ;  Jamee  Jfohnatoiie^  Eiq.  of  Alva;  John  Boro  M«r« 
doch,  bq. of  ChurtliMober  s  WUIiom Murray,  ISiq-  of  PoUaaiaea 
WiHiam  R.  Raaitay,  iEsq.  of  Banrtoo ;  C.  D.  B^Wng,  Esq.  of 
Glenhenrie ;  tmd  the  &therMMen  ni  ike  VkiHet ;  throe  a  quo* 
ram ;  WiUiam  R.  Ramsay,  Esq.  of  Baniton,  and  William  M ar- 
ray, Esq*  of  Polmaise  or  either  of  Uiem,  to  be  ConToners. 

Fojk  TBB  TwiLfTB  AMD  THiBTnuiTB  D1STIUGT8  the  Cooimittee 
remain  aa  last  year,  with  the  addUlioB  of  theee  ffoaident  Mam« 
here  aioce  deeled. 

In  thb  Focrtbbmtb  Dwteict. — Sir  Thos.  Burnett  of  Leye«  Bart* 
in  his  abseocei  William  Innes,  Esq.  of  Raemoir,  to  he  ConToner. 

In  tbk  Fiptkbntm  Di8TiiiCT.-^Sir  J.  MoirMadicqDaie  of  JPelrioe, 
BMt.  in  Jiia  ahaenee^  Mr  Wataen,  KeiUor,  to  ho  Gawoner. 

In  tb«  SncTBBiiTH  Distbmt.^— Sir  Charisa  Dalrymple  Pargaason 
of  Kilkerran,  Bart.,  in  his  ahaencis  Ellas  Cathoart,  Esq.  of  Anch* 
indrane,  to  he  Conrener. 

Ano  in  thb  SivBiTTBBNTJi  DwTBiCT^Tho  Doko  of  Sotherlaod, 
in  hia  ahaapwe,  Goni^a  Gnnn,  Esq.  Rhivea,  to  ho  ConTeoer  of 
the  CooMnHee  of  vaaideot  Memhara. 

M7LB8  OF  COItrBTlVlON. 

1.  The  Coavcaeis,  iriUi  the  apprsbotion  of  a  quorum  of  the  Committees  for 

conducting  the  several  competitions,  .ire  respectively  authorized,  in  such  caees 
aa  they  shall  see  proper,  to  divide  tlie  two  Premiums  allowed  for  Bulls  into  three 
Premiums,  in  such  proportioos^s  they  shall  approve ;  the  first  Premium  for  Bulls 
aot  being  leas  than  Ei^  Sovereigns ;  and,  in  like  mtmisr,  to  divide  the  sjpaa 
allowsd  for  Qneys  into  three  jftemionii^  fbung  their  amonat 

2.  The  Committee  shall  not  place  for  Competition  any  Stock  which,  in  their 
opinion,  does  not  fall  within  the  regulations  prescriljed,  or  does  not  possess  rae^ 
rit ;  and  in  no  instance  sIuUl  any  of  the  Money  Premiums  be  awarded,  where 
there  are  not,  after  such  selection,  at  least  three  Competitors,  reserviiiL^  to  the 
Committee,  in  the  case  here  provided  for,  to  make  such  allowance  to  a  party 
•hewing  stock  of  merits  not  exceeding  half  Ae  amount  of  the  FTeaiinm,  aa  an* 
4w  the  circumstances  they  may  think  reasonable. 

9.  The  times  and  also  the  places  of  Competition  arc  to  be  fixed  by  the  Cott^ 
vener,  with  the  advice  of  at  least  a  quorum  of  their  respective  Committees,  ex- 
cept in  the  2d  and  7th  Di!»tricUs,  as  to  which  Bonbecula  is  named  as  the  place  of 
Q^petition  for  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  Elgin  and  Forres  alternately 
ape  fixed.  The  Goaiipetition  Ibr  the  Society's  ;|Bd  for  the  Pietrkt  Fkemiams  art 
to  tdke  place  between  the  Itt  of  June  and  1st 'day  of  Noramber  aext 
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4.  The  Convener  of  each  Committee  will  give  timely  notice  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  place  and  time  of  the  Competition,  jmd  will  bo  par- 
ticuluriy  curcful  that  the  same  be  intimated  at  the  hcn  eral  parish  church-doors 
within  the  District,  for  at  least  two  enooeseive  Sundays  previous  to  the  Compe- 
tition, or  in  such  other  fiom  as  shaU  be  pceriously  sppm 

mittec. 

5.  As  these  I*remiums  were  ptven,  in  some  of  the  above-mentioned  Districts, 
in  1836,  1836,  1837,  ia:i8,  and  1839,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  tlie  Society  does 
not  admit  an  animal,  in  any  clasa  of  Stock,  ^  hich  may  have  gained  the  Society's 
first  Premium  at  a  District  or  Genersl  Show  in  a  fonnor  year,  to  be  i^in  shown 
in  Competiticn  in  any  District ;  and  for  no  description  of  Stock  shall  either  the 
same  or  a  lower  denomination  of  Premium  bo  awarded,  in  the  District  in  which 
they  have  already  pained  a  Premium.  In  tlioso  Districts  where  tlie  Honorary 
Silver  M(h1u1  is  offered  fur  Bulls,  TenantH  cannot  compete  with  the  some  ani- 
tWiX  both  lor  the  Honorary  and  the  Money  Premiums. 

6.  No  member  of  the  Committee  shewing  Stock  of  bis  own  at  the  Competition 
shall  aet  as  judge;  nw  shall  Factors,  when  they  sre  members  of  the  Sode^, 
and  are  named  on  the  Committee,  or  when  acting  in  the  absence  of  Proprietors, 
be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  Money  I'remiums  in  those  districts  and  classes 
in  which  Proprietors  are  excluded  from  Competition.  Tt  is  recommended  to  the 
Committee  to  take  the  assistance  of  practical  men  as  judges  in  awarding  the 
Premiums.  In  all  cases,  the  Bulls  for  which  the  Money  l^remiums  are  awarded, 
must  have  serred,  <v  shall  be  kept  to  serve,  the  District,  for  at  least  one  season* 
at  a  moderate  chuge  for  each  Cow,  and  the  rate  may  lie  fixed  by  the  Committee. 
The  same  person  is  not  to  obtain  more  than  one  of  the  Premiums  for  Buils,  nor 
more  than  one  of  the  P^remiums  for  Queys,  in  one  year,  except  in  tlioso  Districts 
where  Tenants  compete  for  the  Honorary  and  Money  Preiuiums  for  Bulls,  in 
which  case  they  may,  with  different  animals,  carry  the  Medal  and  one  of  the 
Money  Premiums.  "While  the  Directors  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  exclude 
Rfoprietors  and  Faetors  named  on  the  Committee,  or  acting  in  the  absence  of 
Proprietors,  from  competing  for  the  Money  Premiumt  in  certain  Districts  where 
it  is  api)rehended  that  the  superiority  of  their  Stock  miijht  discourage  competi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Tenantry,  thoy  are  fully  impressed  with  the  advantages 
of  having  such  Stock  exhibited  at  the  DibtncL  Shows,  and  have  otiered  the  Ho- 
norary Silver  Kedal  of  the  Society  for  the  beet  Bull  exhibited  at  the  Competi- 
tion, should  he  be  the  property  of  one  in  that  daas,  and  superior  to  the  Bull  to 
which  the  highest  Money  Premium  is  awarded.  A  Bull  which,  as  the  property 
of  a  Proprietor,  may  have  gained  the  Honorar}'  Medal,  will  bo  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  a  future  ycjir  for  the  highest  Money  Premium,  when  f-cji'i  f>lf  the  pro- 
perty and  in  the  possession  of  u  Tenant,  provided  it  should  have  continued  the 
Rraprietor's  property  for  at  lesst  one  year  after  the  award  of  the  Medal,  and  diall 
have  afterwards  been  the  Tenant's  pn^terty  and  in  his  possession  from  -the 
day  fixed  by  the  regulations  (20th  May).  A  Bull  which  may  have  bci  n  pur- 
chased by  two  or  more  Tenants  for  the  use  of  their  stocks  will  he  allowed  to 
compete,  althouL'h  the  exhibitors  may  not  l>e  joint  tenants. 

7.  In  order  to  entitle  the  Competitors  to  their  respective  Premiums,  a  regular 
Beport,  signed  by  the  ConvMier,  and  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Committee  who 
attend  the  Competition,  must  be  trsnsmitted  by  the  Conveners,  so  as  to  be  rs- 
eeived  by  the  Socretsiy  on  or  before  the  10th  of  December  next,  and  which  Re- 
port must  specify  (he  aces  of  the  Bulls  and  Queys  preferred  ;  the  length  of  time 
the  Bulls  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Competitors;  and,  with  respect  to 
the  Queys,  that  they  were  bred  by  the  Competitors,  except  in  the  6Lh  District, 
sttd  wen  their  property  on  the  di^  of  CompatltioBi  tho  nnnbir  of  Bolls  aai 
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Queys  respectively  produced  thereat ;  the  number  placed  for  Competition  in  each 
Class ;  the  names  and  designations  of  the  Persons  to  whom  the  Premiums  have 
been  adjudged ;  amount  of  lYemiuois  voted  to  eaeh ;  and,  in  general,  that  all 
the  Roles  of  Competition  ilxed  hy  the  Society,  as  above  mentioned,  have  been 
strictly  observed ;  and  in  particular,  that  the  previous  intimations  to  the  Com- 
mittor of  Judfjos,  nnd  advertisomonts  at  the  church -doors,  wore  resruhirly  made 
as  required.  In  case  all  the  3Icmbers  of  the  Committee  who  may  have  attended 
shall  not  have  subscribed  the  Report,  the  Convener  will  mention  the  caude  which 
may  have  prevented  their  doing  so. 

Farther,  it  Is  to  be  diatinctlj  understood,  that  in  no  instance  does  any  claim 
lie  against  the  Society  for  expenses  attending  a  Show  itf  Stock,  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  Premiums  offered. 

With  reforenco  to  the  Competitions  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  flth  Districts,  the  Re- 
ports must  bear  that  the  Bulls  andQueys  preferred  were  of  the  West  Highland 
breed ;  in  the  5th  and  10th,  of  the  Fifeshire  breed ;  and  in  the  4th,  7th,  8th,  and 
18th,  of  the  Aberdeen  breed,  the  4th  being  limited  to  the  Polled  AberdeenslurSi 
A  portion  of  the  Premiums  in  the  9th  District  is  authorized  to  bo  asdjgnedto 
Stock  of  the  Short-horn  hnvMl,  and  a  portion  to  the  Ayrshire  breed. 

Conveners  are  requested  to  get  the  Reports  drawn  up  and  signed  by  a  majo- 
rity of  the  Committee  present  at  the  Competiti(m  before  they  .separate. 

Note. — The  Society  gives  the  Premiums  for  three  Competitions  in  alter- 
nate years ;  and  provided  the  gentlemen  of  the  District,  or  any  Local 

Asso  iation  tlierein,  shall  have  r»intinue<l  the  Conipetitinns,and  have 
awarded  and  dulv  reported  Premiums  in  the  District  to  an  amount  not 
lefls  than  one-half  the  Society's  Preminms,  and  for  the  same  description 
of  Stock,  during  the  two  intormedrnte  years,  the  Society  oontinnea  its 
Premiums  to  the  District  for  an  lodditional  year.  By  this  arriiniroment, 
each  distrit  t  mrty  hnve  the  benefit  of  six  competitions.  In  Districts 
Nos.  1,2  3,  and  4, 1835  was  the  first  year's  competition ;  Local  Premiums 
were  awarded  in  1836  and  1838,  and  this  year  they  have  the  sixth  oraddi-. 
tional  year's  competition.  In  Districts  5  and  6,  1836  was  the  first 
vear'is  competition ;  and  this  year  these  Districts  have  the  8oe*ety*!s 
Premiums,  which  will  be  again  given  in  1841  to  such  of  them  as  shall 
have  awarded  and  reported  Local  Premiums  in  1837  and  1831).  In  Dis- 
tricts Nos.  7, 8,  and  9, 1838  was  the  first  year's  competition.  In  the  Dis- 
tricts Nos.  10 and  11,  this  is  the  first  year's  competition  for  the  Society's 
Premiums  :  they  will  be  entitled  to  tlie  Sori«'ty's  Premiums  in  1042  and 
1844,  and  also  in  1845,  if  they  award  and  report  Local  Premiums  in  1841 
and  1843.  In  the  District  No.  12, 1837  was  the  first  year's  competition ; 
it  had  the  Society's  Premiuriis  in  183U,  and  it  will  be  this  year  open  tO 
the  Local  Premiums.  In  District  No.  13,  1839  was  the  first  competi- 
tion for  the  Societv's  Preminms,  and  it  will  this  year  be  open  to  the  Lo-. 
cal  Premiums  If  these  two  Districts  award  nnd  report  Premiums  in  the 
two  intermediate  years,  they  will  havr»  the  Premiums  for  the  additional 
year— No.  12  in  1842,  and  No.  13  in  1844.  The  Districts  Nos.  14,  15, 
16,  and  17,  are  now  offered  for  1841  as  the  first  year's  competition,  and 
the  Premiums  will  be  continued  in  1843  nnd  184."^,  and  if  the  Districts 
give  Premiums  in  1842  and  1844,  the  Society's  Premiums  will  be  again 
given  fai  1846.  Farther,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Show  for  the  Local 
F^minms,  the  Society,  in  those  Districts  in  which  the  Honorary  Silver 
Medal  is  oflered,  will  continue  it  in  the  two  intermediate  years,  under 
the  same  conditions  as  during  the  years  when  the  Society's  Premiums 
are  given.  A  certificate  of  the  Competition  and  Premiums  awarded  at 
the  intermfKliate  Local  Shows  in  the  severnl  Districts,  signed  by  at 
least  two  Members  of  the  Society,  must  bo  transmitted  to  tlic  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  so  as  to  be  received  by  him  on  or  before  the  10th  Decem- 
ber in  each  year,  in  order  to  entitle  the  Distrkla  to  anj  claim  for  tliif 
additional  year's  Premiums. 
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I  n.  WORK  HOBSEa 

VUmirMf  TOR  IMPBOTIlfO  TRB  BBBSD  Of  BRAll«BT-HOBili^ 

1.  The  Upper  and  Middle  Wards  of  Lanarkshire. 

2.  The  District  of  Kintyre,  ArnyUshire. 

3.  The  Minns  of  Galknifay,  Wigtomhira, 

4.  TAa  ComUy  ifAfr. 

In  eadi  of  the  abore  Distritfto,  Twenty-five  Soweigne  will  be 
given  by  tbe  Society,  &  1001  not  leM  than  Twenty  Sovereigns  ad- 
ditional being  given  by  the  resident  Gentlemen,  or  by  Local  So- 
cieties, for  tho  improvement  of  the  breed  of  Draught^Uonee. 
The  Premiums  to  be  as  follow  :— 

For  the  boKt  Stallion,  not  under  three  years  and  nine  months, 
and  not  excetding  twelvo  years  old,  kept  exclusively  for  tho  im- 
provement of  tho  breed  of  Draught-Horses,  within  each  of  the 
said  Districts,  Nos.  1.  and  2,  and  for  this  purpose  to  be  shevsix 
after  tho  Premiums  have  been  awarded,  at  such  stations  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Conveners  and  Committee  of  Members  of  the  So- 
oiety  resident  in  the  respective  Districts,  for  service  of  not  more 
tlian  seventy  Mares,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  One  Sovereign  for 
each,  at  such  times  between  the  1st  April  and  the  1st  August 
1B40,  as  the  respective  Committees  may  fix,  at  meetings  to  be 
isalled  by  the  Conveners  for  the  purpose^Twenty-five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Mere  &r  breeding  Braagfat-Horses,  not  exoeeding 
twelve  years  old,  and  lAioh  rimll  have  had  at  least  one  foal,  homa 
the  property,  and  in  possession  o(  any  Tenant  in  eaoih  of  the 
Slid  Districts,  Nos.  1.  and  %  fr6m  1st  Jannary  1888  to  the  day 
of  Competition — ^Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  entire  Cdt,  not  exceeding  forty-five  months  old, 
hoim  fids  the  property  of  any  Proprietor  or  Tenant  in  the  said 
districts,  Nos.  1.  and  2. — Ten  Sovereigns. 

Note. — The  Premium  to  the  best  Stallion  must  be  awarded  unde^  the  con- 
dition, that  the  Prise  Man,  and  the  Mare  which  shall  be  declared  I17 

the  Judges  next  in  nu  rit,  shall  have  a  preference  of  Service  by  the 
Prize  Stallion,  free  of  chai]go ;  all  the  competing  Mares  to  have  a  pre- 
sence over  other  Mares  to  service  by  the  Irise  Stallion,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  at  the  Local  Committee  shall  fix,  but  the  charge  in  no 

case  to  exceed  tho  sum  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the  Freminm.  Svi- 
deiM^  most  be  produced  that  the  I*rize  Stallion  has  had  produce. 

RULES  OF  COMPETITION. 
The  time  and  place  of  Competition  for  the  rrfniiums  nro  to  be  fixe<l  by  the 
Conveners  (the  place  of  Competition  for  the  iirst  District  to  be  within  the  Up- 
y«  Wfld)  with  the  eoaouiWMe  of  St  ISMi  a  ^Mtstt  of  tke  Osttsiittse»  and  m 
|»be|eUiith«dhy  tlM  Ooatssin  is  das  tlsis  it  Che  dmrdi-dooti^  orinssch 
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utObM  maiMMff  M  ■kaU  be  tbo^i^  bgr  Ui«iii,  and  »  qucsM  of  Oomiiiittoe, 
liMtiial  for  the  infemiatkm  of  thoM  laterMted. 

The  Competition  will  take  place  in  the  1st  and  2d  Districts  betwixt  20th 
March  and  Ist  May  1R40,  nntl  in  the  3<1  atul  1th  Districts  within  i\\v.  samo  periixJ 
in  1841.  The  regulations  for  Cattle  Shows,  in  n*;j:anl  to  fixintr  the  roinpetitiona 
< — the  prerious  intimation  to  the  Committee  and  Competitors — the  recommen- 
dation to  the  Committee  to  take  assistance  of  practical  men  as  Judges — the 
power  of  the  COBiniMM  to  withheld  the  IVaodiima,  if  the  as^^ 
be  of  inferior  chanctoi^thoee  reletfaig  to  extra  expenses,  enl  egaimt  Competi- 
tors being  also  Jadgeo  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Reports  are  to  be  certifiod 
and  transmitted  to  the  Society,  are  oeTerally  hereby  declared  applicable  to  the 
Premiums  for  Horses. 

The  Premiuma  now  intimated  are  for  the  second  Competition  in  the  Diatricta 
Noi.1  aadSfaadfortheflni  OooqpetitMii  in  the  Di*triotaNoa.Sand4.  Th* 
expediency  of  continuing  the  Premiums  for  another  year  in  the  two  laai^iieiir 
ioned  Districts  is  open  for  consideration,  provided  the  Districts  shall  respecttvo- 
y  propose  again  to  guarantee  a  sum  equal  to  what  they  now  contribute. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  in  the  leflpeotive  Distriots  afe  ap- 
pointed Oommitteee  for  regulating  every  thing  relative  to  the 
Dompetitioiis^  w&.  power  to  name  SnVComimtteee  of  their  num- 
ler,  for  attending  to  the  neoeiaary  details. 

Fob  thb  Fner  DiiTBiCTu.-T1ie  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belharen  and 
8b  Nofman  liMdowdd  LocUmrt,  But*  or  either  of  them,  to 
be  Gonrenen  of  the  resident  M enberi ;  in  tbeir  abienoe^  Mr 
Rende  Soott,  IVMSIer  to  Lord  Douglas,  to  be  Cottreoer ;  diree 
a  qaomm  of  the  Oimmutlee. 
Foa  TBI  SflcoND  DnTMOf^Rielard  Campbell,  Es^  of  AmMb* 
bred^  aad  John  Iion  Stefiiet,  fib^  of  GlenbiMhie,  or  either 
of  then,  to  bo  O&vmmn  ef  the  iMident  MMibere;  thieea 
fBeram  of  the  Conniittceb 
For  ma  Tviao  Dutraiep— The  Right  Hen.  the  Beri  ef  Gallo- 
way, in  his  abience  Colonel  Haaaer  BUr  of  Donshey,  C  Bi, 
to  be  Coaveaer  of  the  reiideDt  Heaabeias  three  a  qaoram  of 
the  Cenunittee. 

Foa  THa  FooBTH  Onraicr— Sir  Cbarlet  Dalrymple  FefgoaioB 
of  Kilkerran,  Bart,  and  Archibald  Hamilton,  Eiq.  of  Cardoieb 
to  be  Conreners  of  the  8ooiety*t  retident  Membera ;  tbree  a 

qOOraOL 

S  m.  SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

VaBXIUlM  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  BREED  OF  SHBSP  IN  THE 

FOLLOWING  DISTRICTS. 

1.  The  J)utria9  of  BadmoA  and  MMmnurekm,  m  IntttHm- 

shire. 

2.  The  hie  of  Siye,  in  the  County  of  Imemm, 
a  m  IHttriei  t/ CowaU,  Ar^UtkU^ 
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48  Fremums  nffered  bjf  the  Mighktnd  amd 

gower^  Argi/lltkin, 
5.  Th0  Parisku  of  Jedburgky  Sauthdean,  Oxtum,  Orailinpy  Hob' 
kirk,  Bedrnle,  Caven,  Morebattle,,  Yetholm^  Hownam,  Lim* 
ton,  and  Eckford^  in  the  County  of  Rojcburgh. 

For  the  best  six  Tups  of  the  Bhick-fooed  Breed,,  not  Exceeding 
four  years  old,  the  property  of  any  Proprietor  or  Tenant  in  each 
of  the  said  Districts,  Nos.  1.  and  4,  which  shall  be  certified  at  the 
Competition  to  belong  to  a  flock  of  not  less  than  120  Ewes,  and 
to  have  been  no  otherwise  gmzod  or  fed  daring  the  last  season 
than  the  Exhibitor^s  Tups  of  the  same  age,  and  to  have  served 
the  Ewes  of  the  flock  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  least  for  one 
month  of  the  season — Eight  Sovereigns. 

For  th'i'  second  hcst  six  ditto — Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  b«'st  six  Tups  of  the  Cheviot  l)reed,  not  exceedinc^  four 
years  old,  the  property  of  any  I^roprictor  or  Tenant  in  tho  said 
District  No.  4,  certified  ;is  aforesaid — FjiL;lit  Sovereigns. 

For  the  l)est  Pen  of  eii^hteen  (iiiinuers  or  Kvves  of  the  Black- 
faced  breed,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  months  old,  the  property  of 
any  Proprietor  or  Tenant  within  each  of  tho  yaid  two  Districts 
Nos.  1.  aud  4,  and  which  shall  be  certified  at  tlio  Competition  to 
have  been  at  least  one  year  sn  his  possession,  and  to  have  been, 
during  that  year,  grazed  on  the  same  kind  of  pasture  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flock  of  the  like  age — Six  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  Pen  as  aforesaid — Four  Sovereigns* 

For  the  best  six  Tups  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  not  exceeding  four 
years  old,  the  property  of  any  Proprietor  or  Tenant  in  the  said 
District  No.  2,  which  shall  be  certified  at  the  Competition  to  be- 
long to  a  flock  of  not  less  than  120  Ewes,  and  to  have  been  no 
otherwise  grazed  or  fed  during  the  last  season  than  the  Exhibitor's 
Tups  of  the  same  age,  and  to  have  served  the  Ewes  of  the  flock  in 
the  same  manner,  and  at  least  for  one  month  of  the  season — Eight 
Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  six  ditto — Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Pen  of  eigliteen  Gimmers  or  Ewes  of  the  Cheviot 
breed,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  months  old,  the  property  of  any 
Proprietor  or  Tenant  within  the  said  District  No.  2,  and  which 
shall  be  eertiti«'d  at  the  Competition  to  have  been  at  least  one 
year  in  his  possession,  and  to  have  been,  during  that  year,  grazed 
on  the  same  kind  of  pasture  with  the  remainder  of  the  flock  of 
the  like  age — Six  Sovereigns. 
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For  the  second  best  Pen  as  aforesaid — Four  Soverei^ms. 

For  the  best  six  Tups  of  the  Black-faced  breed,  not  exceeding 
four  years  old,  the  property  of  any  Proprietor  or  of  any  Tenant 
in  the  said  District  No.  3,  paying  inore  than  L.150  of  yearly  rent, 
which  shall  be  certified  at  the  Competition  to  have  been  no  other- 
wise grazed  or  fed  during  tho  last  season  than  the  Exhibitor^s 
Tops  of  the  same  a^^e,  and  to  have  served  the  Ewes  of  the  flock  in 
the  same  manner,  and  at  least  for  one  month  of  the  season — Seven 
Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  six  Tups  of  the  Bkok-faced  breed,  not  exeeedmg 
four  years  old,  the  property  of  any  Tenant  in  the  said  last-men* 
tioned  District  paying  noi  nwr$  than  L.ldO  of  yearly  rent,  which 
shall  be  certified  as  aforesaid — Seven  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Pen  of  eighteen  Giinmers  or  Ewes  of  the  Blaok- 
fiiced  breed,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  months'old,  the  property  of 
any  Proprietor  or  of  any  Tenant  within  the  said  last-mentioned 
District  paying  more  than  L.1.50  of  yearly  rent,  which  shall  be 
certified  at  the  Competition  to  have  been  at  least  one  year  in  his 
possession,  and  to  have  been,  during  that  ye.ir,  grazed  on  the 
same  kind  of  pasture  with  tho  remainder  of  the  flock  of  the  same 
age — Five  Soverciii^ns. 

For  the  l)« Pen  of  eighteen  Gimmers  or  Ewes  of  the  Black- 
faced  breed,  from  sixteen  lo  twenty  months  old,  tho  properly  of 
any  Tenant  within  the  said  last-mentioned  District  paying  not 
more  than  L.150  of  rent,  which  shall  be  certified  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  required  in  the  class  last  mentioned — Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Tup,  of  any  age,  of  the  pure  Cheviot  breed,  the 
property  of  any  Proprietor  or  Tenant  in  the  said  District,  No.  5, 
bred  or  bought  by  him,  which  shall  have  served  in  the  District  in 
the  preceding  season,  or  which  shall  so  serve  in  the  season  foUow- 
ing  the  competition — Seven  Sovereigns. 

For  tho  best  three  two-year-old  Tups,  same  breed,  the  pro- 
perty of,  and  bred  by,  any  Proprietor  or  Tenant  in  the  said  Die- 
trict,  No.  5. — Seven  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  pen  of  Five  Shearling  Tups,  same  breed,  the  pro- 
perty of,  and  bred  by,  any  Proprietor  or  Tenant  in  the  said  Dis- 
trict, No.  5. — Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  pen  of  Five  Gimmers  fiwm  the  hill,  same  breed, 
the  property  of,  and  bred  by,  any  Proprietor  or  Tenaiit  in  the 
said  District,  No.  o. — ^Five  Sovereigns. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the  said  District,  No*  5^ 
whote  stock  consists  of  less  than  1 20  ewes. 
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The  following  Members  of  the  Society  are  appointed  a  Ooiii- 
mittee  for  awarding  the  Premiums  : — 

For  the  First  District — Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe^  Bart.;  Sir 
Geoi^e  Macpherson  Grant  of  Rallindalloch  and  Inrereshie, 
Bart. ;  Ewen  Macpher'ion,  E«q.  of  Cluny  ;  John  Macphersoa 
Grant,  Hjiq.  younger  of  Ballindalloch  ;  James  Evan  Baillie,  E^q. 
of  Arniiiduie ;  Colonel  Duncan  M arplierson  ;  Major  Macphersoa 
of  Glentruim  ;  Allan  Macpherson,  Esq.  KingUHsie ;  Captain 
Eneas  Matplicrson,  Nnidmore;  Captain  L.  Macpherson,  Biallid- 
more ;  Lieutenant  Alexander  Macplicrson,  Ruthven  ;  and  any 
other  Members  in  the  district ;  three  a  quorum — Cluny  Macpher- 
son,  in  his  absence  Major  Macpherton,  Glentruim,  to  be  Con- 
vener. 

For  the  Sfxond  District — L(»rd  ^^acd(^nald  ;  Norman  M'Leod, 
E«q.  of  M'Leod  ;  Alexander  Camming,  Esq.  uf  Grishernish ; 
Alexander  Cumming,  Esq.  younger  of  Grishernish  ;  John  El- 
der, Esq.  at  Knock;  Edward  Gibbons,  Esq.  Factor  to  Macleod 
of  Macleod  ;  John  Macleod,  Esq.  of  Rasay  ;  John  M'Lennan, 
E!sq.  of  Lynedale  ;  Donald  M'Caskill,  E<»q.  Khudanan  ;  Alex- 
ander M'Donald,  Esq.  Tormore ;  Hugh  M'Caskill,  Esq.  at 
Tallisker  ;  Major  Allan  M' Donald,  Esq.  of  Waternish  ;  Hugh 
P.  M'Donald,  Esq.  at  Moukstad  ;  Alexander  K.  M'Kinnon,  Esq. 
at  Corry  ;  Dr  Farquhar  Mackinnon,  at  Kyle  ;  Rev.  John  Mac- 
kinnon  of  Strath  ;  Martin  Macleod,  Esq.  at  Drynotk ;  William 
Macleod,  Elsq.  of  Orbost ;  Charleg  Shaw,  Esq.  Factor  to  Lord 
Macdonald ;  and  any  other  Members  resident  in  t/te  District  ; 
three  a  quorum. — Lord  Macdonald  and  Norman  Macleo<i,  Esq. 
of  Macleod,  Conveners ;  in  their  absence,  their  Facton  are  au- 
thorized to  act. 

For  the  Third  District — Jumes  Henry  Campbell,  Esq.,  Ard- 
kinlas  ;  .John  Campbell,  £Lsq.  of  Strachur ;  John  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  South  Hall;  Mnn^:o  N.  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Ballimore;  Ar- 
chibald Campbell,  Esq.  of  Glendaruel ;  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Ormidale;  Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Monzie ;  William 
Campbell,  Esq,  of  Dunoon  Castle;  Archibald  Douglas,  Esq.  of 
Glenfinart ;  Kirkman  Finlay,  Esq.  of  Casth'-Toward  ;  Angus 
Fletcher,  Esq,  of  Dunans;  James  Hunter,  Esq.  of  Hafton  ; 
Alexander  Lamont,  Esq.  of  Knockdow ;  Robert  Maclachlan, 
Esq.  of  Maclachlan  :  .John  Mucarthur  Moir,  Esq.  of  Milton  ; 
Lieutenant  M'Nicol,  Glenbranter  ;  Georpe  R.  Wilson,  Esq.  of 
Benmnre  ;  and  any  other  MemlM  ts  resident  in  the  District ;  three 
a  quorum — Robert  Maclachlan,  E>q.  of  Maclachlan,  in  his  ab- 
sence Alexander  Lament,  E>q.  of  Knockdeir,  Conreuer. 
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For  the  Fourth  District — Sir  James  Milles  Riddell,  Bart.,  in 
his  absence  John  Gregorson^  Esq.  of  Ardtornish,  to  be  Con- 
rener  of  the  Committee  of  resident  JVIembers  named  ia  the  ad- 
vertisement of  last  year. 

For  the  Fifth  District — Lord  Douglas,  in  his  absence  Mr 
Scotland,  his  Lordship's  Factor,  to  be  Convener  of  the  Society's 
resident  Members.  The  Comniittee  for  this  District  will  be 
named  in  1841. 

EULB8  OF  coiipxmioir* 

The  Competition  for  the  Premiums  in  the  first  three  Districts  will  take  place 
on  such  days  between  the  1st  of  June  and  tho  1st  of  November  1840,  as  shall  bo 
fixed  by  the  Convener,  with  the  advice  of  a  quorum  of  the  Committee.  In  the 
fourth  District,  the  Competition  will  take  place  at  btrontian,  within  the  same 
period  ixk  1841. 

It  is  reeommraded  to  the  Oonunitteey  as  in  tke  case  of  Cattle  Competitions^ 

to  take  the  assistance  of  practical  men  as  Judges  in  awarding  the  Premiums. 
The  Judges,' in  deriding  the  Premiums  for  Sheep,  will  have  regard  both  to  the 
wool  and  carcass  of  the  animal.  The  regulations  for  Cattlo  Shows,  in  regard  to 
the  previous  intimations  to  Judges  and  Competitors — the  placing  of  the  Stock, 
sod  tbe  nonlMr  sf  Cosopetiton  leqoired  for  CompetftioB^tlie  pewv  to  meke 
psovisioiiallj  sft  sUewaiioe  fat  Slock  of  msrit  in  the  eveBl  of  dsddencj  in  nnat- 
her,  and  prohibiting  Members  acting  as  Judges  who  an  also  Competitors<-4he 
regxilations  relating  to  extra  expenses — and  the  manner  in  which  the  Reports 
are  to  be  certified  and  transmitted,  are  severally  hereby  declared  to  be  appli- 
cable  to  the  Premiums  for  Sheep. 

The  Note  annexed  to  the  Rules  of  Compeiition  for  the  Premiums  for  Cat- 
tle is  also  applicable  to  the  Premiums  for  Sheep,  which  will  be  con- 
tinued  by  the  Society  for  an  additional  period,  in  the  several  Districts, 
on  the  conditions  imecified  in  the  said  Note.  In  the  first  District  this 
is  the  third  yeai^  Competition,  and  it  will  be  entitled  to  the  fourth  or 
additional  year's  Premiums  in  1841,  the  District  havin<;  awarded  Local 
Premiums  in  1837  and  1S39.  In  the  second  and  third  JJistricts,  1840  is 
the  first  year's  Competition.  They  will  have  the  Society's  Premiums 
again  in  1842  and  1844  ;  and  if  they  awaid  Local  Premiums  in  1841 
and  1843.  thry  will  have  the  mlditional  year  in  1845.  In  the  fourth 
District,  1841  will  be  the  third  year  for  the  Society'H  Premiums,  and 
they  will  have  the  additional  year  in  1842,  if  they  shall  have  awarded 
Local  I»remiums  in  1833  and  1840.  In  the  fifth  District,  1841  will  be 
the  first  Competition.  It  will  have  the  Society's  Premiums  again  in 
IMS  and  1846;  sod  if  the  Distriet  swaid  and  report  Local  IVeimiuns  in 
1848 and  1844,it  will  hmtke  additional  year  from  the  Society  in  1848. 

The  Society  being  deurons  to  promote  the  impfovemetit  of  the 

several  breeds  of  Sheep  considered  most  suitable  for  the  various 
localities  of  Scotland,  the  Directors  take  this  mode  of  intimating, 
that  they  will  bo  disposed  to  receive  favourably  applications  for 
an  increased  number  of  Districts  for  Premiums  to  be  oiFered  for 
Sheep. 

WOOL. 

The  following  Premiums  are  offered  to  be  awarded  at  the  Perth 
Wool  Fab  in  1840  :— 
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62  FmniumB  ^fisnd  by  ike  Highlmid  md 

1.  For  the  best  sample  of  Leicester  Wool,  shown  by  the  breeder 

of  the  stock,  and  coixsisting  of  not  fewer  than  seven  fleeces — Five 
Sovereigns. 

2.  For  the  best  sample  of  Cheviot  Laid  Wool,  shown  by  the 
breeder  of  the  stock,  and  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  seven  fleeces 
— Five  Sovereigns. 

0.  For  the  best  sample  of  Black-faeed  Laid  Wool,  shown  by 
the  breeder  of  the  stock,  and  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  seven 
fleeces — Five  Sovereii^ns 

Competitors  for  these  Premiums  are  required  to  state  the  number 
of  Sheep  of  which  the  Floek  consisted  from  \^  hich  the  sample  b 
taken  \  the  gross  quantity  clipped ;  n  hether  the  fleeces  are  £we  or 
Hog;  and»  if  sold,  the  price  obtained.  There  must  be  at  least 
three  Competitors  for  the  particular  description  of  Wool,  to  autho- 
rise the  award  of  the  Premium,  in  deciding  the  PreaiiQiii%  it 
is  reoommended  to  take  the  assistance  of  Practical  Farmers. 

The  Society'*8  Members  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pkoe  of  oompetition  to  be  a  Committee  for  attending  to  aU  ar- 
rangements necessary.  Sir  John  S.  Richardson,  Bart,  of  Pitfoar, 
in  his  absence  Archibald  Tumbull,  Esq.  of  Bellwood,  Secretary  to 
the  Perth  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  Convener.  The  Report  of 
the  Competition  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Society  on  or  before  the 
lUth  of  November  1840. 

Similar  Premiums  will  be  given  at  the  Inverness  Wool  Fair  in 
1841. 

i  lY.  SWIN£. 
FXBMXUH8  TOa  IMPaOTINQ  THB  BBBBD  OP  SWIKB. 

1.  The  Itlandi  of  Orkney. 

2.  The  DUtrict  of  Fettercairn^  Kincardineshire* 

For  the  best  Boar,  not  under  twelve  months,  and  not  exceeding 
four  years  old,  bona  fids  the  property  and  in  possession  of  any  Pro- 
prietor or  Tenant  in  the  first  District,  in  autumn  1840 — ^Fiye 
Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best — Three  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Breeding  Sow  of  the  same  age— Four  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best — ^Two  Sovereigns. 

These  Premiums  to  be  awarded  for  animals  that  are  considered 

most  profitable  and  best  suited  for  tho  ])urpoHe  of  curing  mess  Pork. 
Attention  is  recommended  to  tlie  introduction  (jf  the  Berkshire  or 
Suffolk  breed  of  Swine,  a«  being  the  best  for  curing  Pork. 

Similar  Premiums  will  be  given  in  the  second  District  in  1841,- 
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provided  the  resident  Gentlemen,  or  any  Local  Association,  awsrd^ 
in  1840,  premiums  for  the  same  description  of  stock,  and  to  an 
amount  not  leas  than  one-half  of  that  which  was  given  by  tiie  So- 
dety  in  18891 

The  Competitions  are  to  be  held  at  such  timet  and  places  as  the 
Society's  Members  resident  in  the  Districts  shsll  fix  at  a  meeting 
to  lie  intimated  by  the  respective  Conveners  for  the  purpose. 
This  meeting  is  also  anthoriied  to  name  a  Committee  for  ma- 
naging aU  details,  and  to  fix  the  necessary  regnlations  fur  com- 
petition. A  Report  of  the  award  of  the  Premiums,  with  a  copy' 
of  the  Regulations  of  Competition,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Se- 
cretary on  or  before  the  10th  of  December  1810  for  the  First 
District,  and  by  the  same  date  in  1641  for  the  Second  District 

Foa  TBB  FiasT  Di8TaiCT.F— James  Baikie,  Eci|.  of  Taokemess ;  in 
his  absence,  Charles  Sheriff,  Esq^  Sheriff-substitute  of  Orkney, 
to  be  Convener* 

Fob  tub  Second  Distuict. — The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Arbuth- 
not ;  in  his  absence.  Sir  John  Stuart  Forbes  of  Pitsligo  and  Fet- 
tercaim,  Bart,  to  be  Convener* 

CLASS  VII. 

PRODUCTS  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

§  L  CUBING  BUTTER. 
niSTBICTS. 

Tk$  Idand  of  Mutt,  th$  Dittricfi  of  Ardnamurekott,  M^nem, 
Eingtrlock,  and  Ardgoiter,  ti>  file  County  of  A  rgyll, 

The  FremnimB  given,  and  regulations  suggested,  for  promoting 
an  improved  system  of  Curing  Butter,  having  been  pi*otiuctive  of 
highly  satisfactory  results,  the  following  Premiums  aie  offered  in 
the  above  District  in  1841  : — 

To  the  owner  of  any  Dairy  in  the  said  District  who  shall  make 
and  cure  the  best  <}uality  of  Butter  for  the  market,  not  being  less 
than  one  cwt.  (112  lb.  the  cwt.  and  lU  oz.  the  lb.)  during  the  sea- 
son 1841 — Six  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  quality  as  aforesaid — Four  Sovereigns. 

For  the  third  best  quality  as  aforeeud — Three  Sovereigns. 

For  the  fourth  best  quali^  aa  aforesaid— Two  Sovereigns. 

coNDmom. 

« 

The  Batter  most  he  certified  to  have  been  made  and  cured  on  the  Competitor's 
ISum  during  the  season  1S41 ;  tud  the  whole  qoaniity  produced  at  the  Competi- 
tion mntt  not  be  lees  than  one  cwt.  The  Certificate  most  be  sa|)poited  bj  the 
dedanfeion  of  the  Bithibitor.  The  batter  shaU  be  inspeded  by  a  Gommittoe  of 
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the  Members  of  the  Society  resident  within  the  diMrict  Tlie  Committee,  at  93kf 
meeting  to  be  called  bj  the  Convener  for  thitt  purpose,  shall  fix  such  g^er&l  ro' 
guUtioBB  SB  they  BWjr  consider  proper ;  aod  they  will,  in  particular,  fix  tho  place 
■Dd  daj  of  OonipetiU<m.  The  qnslity  of  the  Batter  to  be  tested  by  judgee  to  be 
named  by  the  OMunitteef  in  the  way  usually  done  by  purchascra  in  the  public  mar» 
ket.  In  the  event  of  two  or  more  competing  lots  being  deemed  equal  in  quality, 
the  Premium  will  h»»  awartlodto  the  lar^r  quantity.  Although  not  required  as  a 
condition,  it  is  tOrougly  recommended,  as  affording  facilities  for  bales,  that  the 
Batter  should  be  packed  in  flrkina  containing  56nk  each,  or  in  earthen  vessela 
wldch  haTe  not  beta  glaied  with  preparatieiie  of  ]ead,aad«f  Mch  iiie  m  buj 

be  eidtable  for  Mlee.  •  ftil<<*aiiia«ii>Hj  Wnia  wmtMm^  PtMwrfnm^^ 

ace  required  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  a  detailed  report  of  the  whole  process 

followed  by  thorn  in  the  manufacture  of  their  Butter.  Reports  of  the  award  of 
the  Premiums  to  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  on  or  before  the 
10th  December  ltJ4I. 

Colonel  Maclean  of  Ardgower,  in  his  absence  Colonel  Campbell 

of  Pusttil,  to  be  Convener  of  the  Society '«  re&iUent  members. 

2.  MAKING  CHBBBB. 

The  Society  having  for  a  series  of  years  given  Premiums  in 
the  Dairy  Districts  of  Scotland  for  the  most  approved  descrip- 
tions of  (  heese,  with  results  highly  satisfactory,  specimens,  at  re- 
munerating prices,  having  been  produced  of  sajterior  quality,  of 
tlie  finer  descriptions  of  Cheese,  it  has  been  resolved  to  give 
further  encouragement  to  bring  forward  superior  Cheese,  by  of- 
feriDg  ii'remiuiDS  open  to  all  Scotland  as  fbUows : 

PBBMIUM8. 

1.  For  tiie  beet  Qieese  of  the  quality  denoauMted  Doable 
Gloacester— lUgbt  Severeigiis,  or  Plate  ef  tfaat  value. 

2.  Forthebest  QieeseoftkeqgaKtydeiioiiuiiaM 
shire — Bight  Sovereigns,  ist  Pkte  of  that  ndoe. 

3.  For  the  best  Cheese     the  qoaKty  dwwmiinated  flmhiBe 
Eight  Sovereigns,  or  Plate  of  that  vtUue. 

4.  For  the  best  Cheese  of  the  quality  denominated  StiltOD — 
Eight  SoverciL;ns,  or  Plate  of  tliat  value. 

5.  For  the  best  Cheese  made  from  Skim  Milk — ^Eight  So?o^ 
reigns,  or  Plate  of  that  value. 

6.  For  the  best  Cheese  of  any  variety  diliering  in  taste  and 
flavour  firom  the  kinds  above  specified,  and  not  of  the  description 
denomuiated  Dunlop,  the  manufacture  of  which  j«  gufficiitntly 
known — Eight  Sovereigns,  or  Plate  of  that  value. 

ooavmova 

The  several  varieties  sliove  meatiosed  to  be  oaede  ia  1841,  with  the  eaeeplioa 
^  Classes  9  Mkl  4  COhediite  sod  SIQtoii),  which  mast  Wmsiae  fa  1840.  ialeai- 
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ing  Competitors  must  lodge,  with  any  Member  of  the  Society  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, before  the  1st  of  June  1841,  a  memor.mduni  six  cifying  the  description  or 
descriptions  of  Clioese  for  which  thej  intend  to  competo,  and  the  quantit/  moat 
not  be  1«M  tlkiB  1  ewt.  of  any  Each  eomp«Citor  miiBt  lo4g«  vith  Ui« 

Secretory  «t  the  8odc«gp*b  HaU,  on  or  before  the  lOlfa  of  Beoember  IMl,  apad- 
mens  of  the  Cheese  for  which  he  it  to  eompate,  of  not  less  than  16  lb.  imperial 
woiofht,  in  not  more  than  two  checfiee,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  the 
Bpetimens  are  fair  average  samples  of  the  whoW-  ( Ix^ese  made  by  the  competitor 
during  the  season,  of  the  description  for  which  he  competes.  Ia  Class  5  tiie  de- 
claration most  bear  that  neither  creamed  nor  uncreamed  milk  baa  boon  naad^ud 
that  tba  milk  bad  noi  atood  leaf  thantirehre  boors  before  the  cream  waa  taken  oft 
The  dedafation  in  the  oereral  classes  to  be  sealed,  and  to  bear  the  envelope 
n  motto  or  mark  correapending  to  the  iliatingniahing  mark  i^on  the  eheeaet  to 

which  it  has  refer  once. 

The  successful  Competitors  before  recei^nng  payment  of  their  premiums  shall, 
if  required,  transmit  to  the  Society  a  detailed  report  of  the  whole  process  em- 
ployed bj  them  in  the  manvfaetare  of  tbdr  cheese. 

The  piurties  who  gained  the  Premiums  in  Classes  1,  %  6,  and  6^  at  the  Com- 
petitions in  Edinburgh  in  1838  and  1839,  will  not  be  aUovred  to  competo  for  the 
Premiums  now  offerf<i  in  these  Classes. 

Members  of  the  Society,  to  whom  intimation  nuy  be  given  by  intending  com- 
petitors, are  particularly  requested  to  visit  the  dairies,  and  to  report  upon  them, 
and  particnlarly  upon  the  progreaa  made  in  cheeoe<making  in  ^eral  in  tbcir 
cSatrict  ainoe  tiM  Society  first  directod  attention  to  thia  important  d^ect 

CLASS  VIII. 
COTTAGES. 

.     1.  P&EMIUMS  rOB  THE  BEST  KEPT  COTTAOS8  AND  0ABDEM8. 

In  order  to  encourage  Cottagers  to  keep  their  cottages  and  gar- 
dens neai  and  dean,  the  following  Premioms  will  be  given  in  the 
parishes  after  mentioned. 

Lanarkshire. 

Parish  of  Culter. — Convener,  Adam  Sim,  Esq.  Coultermains. 

Pauish  of  Avoni>ale. — Convener,  George  Alston^  Kaq.of  Moir- 

biirn. 

Tue  Parish  of  ('arlukb, — Convener,  Wiilinm  Lockbar^  £tq. 

of  Milton- Lock  hart. 
The  Parish  of  Dalsebf. — John  Hamilton,  £sq.  of  Fairbolm. 

FifMn. 

Parish  op  Kinohobn— Conrener,  the  Bsrl  of  RoMlyn. 
Fabish  op  Scoonib^— ConTener,  Major  Andenon  of  Kingask. 
pARisa  OP  MkHKmoH^^ConTener,  John  Ballbar,  Esq.  of  Bal- 
bimie. 

Pabish  op  KsNNoWAT^ConTOoer,  J.  B.  Femie,  Esq.  of  Kilvox. 
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Parish  op  Carkinoton — Convener,  ihe  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Pabish  of  CuKRii-: — Convener,  W  iiiiiim  Glbiiou-Craig,  £iq.  jt» 

ot  Riocarton,  M.P 

Parish  of  Libebtun. — Convener,  Richard  Trotter,  £»q.  of  Mur- 

tunhall. 

Parish  of  Stow. — Convener,  John  Borthwick,  £sq.  of  Crook»ton. 

SMrhhin. 

Pari'^ti  oy  Selkirk. — Conrener*  Alex.  Pringle«  £«q.  of  Wbyi- 

bai.k,  M  P. 

Pabish  ok  Roberton. — Convener,  Thomas  Stavert,  Esq.  of 

Hosecoat. 

Parish  OF  EiiuicK. — Convener,  William  Ogilvie,  E*q.  of  Cheaters. 
Parish  uf  Yaub#w. — Convener,  Major* General  Sir  James  Ku^- 
■ell  of  AOiievtiel,  C.B. 

JSatt'LoUuaH^ 

Pabish  of  Nobtu  BBBWicK.^CoiiTeBer,Sr  Gooi|peGnint  8atti«» 
Bart 

Parish  op  Pbestonkirk. — ConreDer»  Sir  Thomas  Bncban  Hep* 

barn,  Burt.  M  J*. 
Parish  yip  Atrklstakeforik — Conpener,  Sir  David  Kioloeli, 

Bart. 

Paruu  op  TvKiNOHAMB. — CoDPOoer,  tha  £ari  of  tiaddingtoa. 

T/te  Islands  oj  Zetland, 

Parish  of  Brbssay. — Conpeoer,  Captain  CinieroB  Mooml  of 

Garth. 

Parish  of  Northimavin'o. — Convener,  Henry  Cheyne,  Jiltq.  yr. 
of  Tangwii'k. 

C*nmlLy  of  CaiUmttt. 

The  Parish  op  Wick. — Convener,  Robert  Iiinea»  EUq.  of  Thrtun- 
«ter. 

The  Parish  op  Tucrso. — Convener,  Captain  Henderson  of  Brib- 
sterdorran. 

prbuiums. 

1.  For  the  be^t  kept  Cottage  in  each  of  the  said  parishes — Two 

Sovereigns. 

2.  For  the  second  best  kept  ditto — One  Sovereign. 

3.  For  the  best  kept  Cottage-garden  in  each  pariah — One  So- 
pereign. 
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coNotnoifi. 

The  names  of  intending  OfmnpeUtora  must  bo  intimated  to  the  Conveners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society,  on  or  be^re  the  20th  of  April  next,  otherwise  they  shall 
not  be  allowed  t<j  compete.  The  inspection  of  the  Cottaact  and  Gardent  to  tako 
place  between  12th  June  and  ISth  Aagust.  And,  in  making  the  inspection,  the 
Conveners  shall  have  power  to  take  the  aatiaUnee  of  any  of  the  Memben  of  the 
Society,  or  of  any  competent  judge. 

In  Older  to  authorise  the  awaMing  of  the  Preminma,  the  onnnal  Talne  of  the 
r'ottag:c  of  the  Competitor,  \\\\\\  tin*  fjround  annexi-il,  must  not  exceed  £5  stet* 
ling,  and  there  must  at  leabt  be  two  Competitors  in  the  District.  No  Cotta^  cor 
Oaraen  for  which  a  Premium  has  been  awarded  by  the  Society,  will  be  admitted 
in  competition  .12:..  in  lor  the  same  or  a  lower  premium.  If  the  Cottage  competing 
is  occupied  by  the  Proprietor,  the  roof  mw^i  be  in  ^ood  repair.  If  the  roof  is  of 
thatch,  it  must  be  in  good  repair,  though  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant.  The 
windows  moat  be  free  of  broken  glass,  and  perfectly  clean,  and  muai  aAwd  the 
I'leans  of  ventilation.  Dunghills  and  nil  «)tlier  nui'-anocs  must  be  removed  from 
the  front  and  gablee.  The  peat-6tacks,  if  any,  must  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  a 
deformity ;  ana  the  interior  of  the  Cotta^  must  be  as  cleanly  kept  as  the  natore 
of  the  Cottage  admits  of.  In  awnrdinfj  the  Cottage  Premiums,  the  preference 
Avill  be  given  to  those  who,  in  addition  to  these  requisites,  have  displayed  the 
}.  reatest  taste  in  ornamenting  the  exterior  of  their  houses,  with  the  ground  in 
front  and  at  the  gables. 

In  estimating  the  claims  of  Competitors  for  tlie  Gnnlen  Premium,  the  Judges 
will  have  in  view,  1st,  The  sutticiency  and  neatness  of  the  fence  ;  2d,  The  clean- 
ncaa  of  the  ground,  and  neatness  of  Ute  walks  ;  3d,  The  quality  of  the  crops,  and 
general  productiveness  of  the  CiDlen  ;  and  4th,  The  choice  of  crop".  Much  ad- 
vantage is  derived  in  some  dibtricts  in  i^tland  from  Cottagers  cultivating,  be- 
•idea  the  more  common  crops,  a  portion  of  early  potatoea  along  with  the  late,  ef 
•■;  rly  cabbage,  eiirly  pease,  caulitlower,  lettuce,  with  some  gooseberry  and  cmvant 
bushes,  and  a  fruit-tree  trained  against  the  wall,  &c. 

Reports  stating  that  the  various  particulars  before  mentioned  hatve  been  at- 
tended to»  the  number  of  Competitors,  the  names  of  the  successful  parties,  and 
iho  nature  of  the  exertions  whi(  li  hnve  Ix'on  inatle  by  them,  must  be  transmitted 
by  the  Conveners  to  the  .*>ecretary  oi  the  Society,  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

Similar  Premiums  Avill  be  given  for  four  successive  years  in  four  parishes  in 
each  of  any  two  counties,  according  to  priority  of  application,  on  condition  that  a 
aatisfactory  guarantee  for  one-half  of  the  amount  of  tiie  Premiums  to  be  given, 
f^hall  be  ItMi-ed  by  each  parish  with  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  January 
1841.  The  Preiiuums  for  these  Counties  will  ixj  competed  for  in  that  and  three 
followintr  years.  If  the  guarantees  shall  bo  lodged  from  more  than  four  parlahea 
in  any  of  these  Counties,  within  the  time  limit^,  the  preference  will  be  given  tO 
those  which  have  been  first  received.  If  guarantees  shall  not  Ix!  lodged  within 
the  above  period  tiom  four  parishes  in  the  same  county,  the  Directors  will 
then  consider  such  applications  aa  mny  be  made  to  them  from  other  parishes, 
tmd  confer  the  like  privileges  upon  such  E  number  of  them  aa  to  make  out  the 
entire  amount  of  eight  new  Districts. 

2.   I  REldlUMS  TO  PROPRIETORS  FOR  BUILDINO  COTTAGES. 

1.  The  County  of  Perth, 

2.  The  County  of  A  i/r. 

In  order  to  mark  the  sense  which  the  Society  entertains  of  the 
advantages  likely  to  result  to  the  coontr}  ,  by  Landed  Proprietors 
exerting  themselves  to  improve  the  style  ahd  comfort  of  Cottages 
on  their  estates ;  and  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  snch  Pro- 
prietors  to  the  subject,  the  Society  proposes  to  give  Premlnms  as 
undermentioned. 

1.  To  the  Proprietor  who  shall  have  moled  on  his  astale^dtf' 
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i&^llie  year  1840,  the  best;  and  approved  Cottage— The  Honom- 
jj  SilTer  Medal 

2.  To  the  Proprietor  who  shall  erect  on  his  ertate,  during  the 
ymfs  1889, 1840, 1841,  and  1848,  the  greatest  niimber  of  appro- 
Ted  Cottages — The  Gold  Medal. 

The  claims  of  intending  Competitors  for  the  Premium  No.  I,  mutt 
be  lodged  wit!)  tlie  Conveners  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
in  the  said  Counties,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  October,  elfearvfie 
they  shall  Dot  be  entitled  to  compete;  and  fbr  Premiam 
No.  2,  in  the  same  maoner,  on  or  belbre  the  Itt  of  October  in 
the  year  1842.  The  inspection  of  the  C^tages  10  take  place 
between  the  1st  October  and  tfar  lit  Korember  for  tiie  Premtaai 
No.  I,  and  between  the  same  dates  in  the  year  1848, Ibr  the Pk^ 
micm  No.  2. 

Reports  by  tbe  ConTonera  to  be  tninimltled  to  the  Seentary  of  the 
Society  oa  or  before  the  30th  of  NoYember  in  each  year. 

ia  Older  to  authorise  the  award  of  tbe  Preoihiins,  the  sbbiuiI  vslae 
of  the  Cottage  or  Cottages  separately,  with  garden-ground,  must 
not  eieeed  L.6  Sterling ;  and  in  smrarding  the  Pkremiun  No.  8, 
the  Cottage  fbr  which  the  Frerolam  No.  1  has  been  swarded, 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  number. 

In  estimating  the  Mm^  of  Competitors,  the  fbllowiog  points  will 
be  kept  in  view : — 1st,  The  situation  of  the  0>ttage  with  refer- 
ence to  amenity  of  eUasste  end  sspect,  and  to  the  mesns  of 
drainage  and  of  preserving  cleanliness.  2d,  The  suitableness  of 
the  structure  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  climate  of  the  dis- 
trict 8d,  The  accommodation  in  the  interior  of  the  Cottage, 
and  the  arrangement  of  out-bouses  attached  to  it.  4lh,  Tlie 
samll  expense  of  the  building  compared  with  its  durability,  and 
with  the  accommodation  affbrded,  and  calculated  with  refhrence 
to  the  price  of  materials,  and  other  circumstances,  which  may 
▼ary  in  diflferent  districts.  6th,  The  outward  sppesrsnoe  of  the 
Cottage  or  Cottages. 

Parties  competing  to  forward  plans,  specifications,  and  statements, 
to  the  Society,  through  the  Conveners  of  the  Districts,  from 
which,  and  of  all  information  sent  therewith,  copies  may  be  taken 
for  publication,  if  the  Society  shall  see  fit,  and  the  originals  re- 
turned to  the  parties  within  six  months,  if  desired. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  in  the  nispective  Counties,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cottages  competing,  are  appointed  Com- 
mittees to  inspect  the  Cottages,  snd  report  on  the  daims,  with 
power  to  asme  Sab-Committees. 
Fan  wm  Fsasr  DisvafCT.^8it  Neil  Measles  of  Measief^  Bart.^  Ho- 
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Kimnonth,  to  be  Convenert. 
F6R  TBI  Smoiis  DimiGtM^Bb  ClMriw  Dairynq^  FergMMll  of 
Kilkernm,  Btrt,  and  Archibald  Hamiltoo*  Ew).  of  CMlri% 
iHlei  to  bo  Gtai¥cn«n* 

Note.— "tt  thf  Society  find  tho  Premiums  prartirnllv  useful  imd  gene* 
rallj  i^fproved  of,  Uiey  will  bereftfter  be  extended  to  other  Oouaiiee. 

8.  COTtAOB  WtMOdWS. 

Tlw  Windows  in  genetel  use  for  Cottages  being  etpendlVe,  And 
otherwise  olgecttonable, 

Ten  S^etdgtti  will  be  given  ftsft  tli«  best  atid  approt^  C6t- 
tage  Window. 

The  design  must  combine  economj  in  the  constructiob ;  efficiency 
Ifi  etdading  tuin,  &c. ;  afford  easy  means  of  ventilation  {  and  ad* 
mH  of  repair  with  glaisof  the  proper  dimenftion^  fiirtiidhed  With- 
out the  assistance  of  eiperlenoed  tradesmen*  Cioaipatitot*  t« 
itato  the  price  at  whiob  they  will  supply  tlM  Wln4siit  l»  thi 
publia. 

A  specimen  of  the  window  proposed,  with  a  atataiani  if  l3m  ds^ 
•aHSry  particulare,  to  be  lodfed  «lth  the  SsflMliry  of  tbe  So- 
ciety, 00  or  before  the  1st  of  Septeaiber  IftlOi 

4.   tSF.  OF  THK  SPAt)K. 

The  Society,  with  the  view  of  promoting  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  the  Spade,  particularly  in  (ho:>e  parts  of  the  country  where 
tbere  is  a  redundant  population,  without  the  means  of  sufficient 
employment,  will  give  Premiums  to  the  amount  of  Two  Sove- 
reigns in  each  of  eight  parishes,  for  fom*  successive  years,  pro- 
vided a  satisfactory  gnarantee  from  each  parish  for  the  application 
of  an  equal  sum  to  the  same  purpose  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Se- 
cretary on  or  before  the  15th  of  May  next.  The  first  eight  Pa- 
rishes lodging  the  guarantees  to  be  preferred.  These  sums  to  be 
divided  as  follows : — 

For  ibe  heat  ^ohnen  of  Spade  Work  in  eashcf  these  parishes, 
in  a  Competition,  where  not  fiswef  thto  16  Confstitofs  hsve  ap- 
peared— ^the  sum  of  L.l<  lOs* 

For  the  second  best,  L.l,  6s. 

For  the  third  best  15s.  And 

For  the  fourtli  best  10s. 

Th('  time  and  place  of  these  Competitions  to  be  fixed  by  tbo 
Convener,  who.  with  the  assistance  of  such  other  Members  of  the 
Soeietv  as  mav  attend,  shall  decide  the  Premiums.  The  Compe- 
titions  most  take  plaee  on  or  before  the  11th  of  November,  in  the 
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00  Premiums  offered  by  the  Highland  and 

164a,  1841, 1842,  and  1848^  and  be  Mpoctod  on  or  befiore 
the  1ft  of  Deoember  following. 

Penons  haying  gahied  fint  PremiumSy  to  be  exdaded  from 
oompeting  in  fntare  yean. 

Note. — The  Convener  shall  have  full  power  to  fix  the  quantitj  of  ground 
to  lx>  turned  over,  the  depth,  and  the  durattoa  of  the  Compeii(ioD|  aod 
all  other  necessary  arrangciuunts. 

5.  MEDALS  TO  COTTAOSaS. 

In  the  view  of  giving  still  farther  encouragement  to  Cottagers 
of  the  description  referred  to  under  the  first  branch  of  this  Class, 
who  do  not  reside  in  Parishes  in  which  the  regular  Premiums 
are  in  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  of  giving  aid  to  Local  As- 
sodations  and  pnUio-spirited  individnala,  establishing  or  oonti- 
nning  at  their  own  expense  Preminms  fbr  the  like  objects,  the 
Sooiety  will  give  its  Cottage  Medal  to  such  Assodationa  or  pnb- 
lic-spitited  individnals  as  apply  fbr  the  same,  and  may  be  desiroos 
t»  add  that  testimony  of  approbation  to  sudi  Preminms  as  tiiey 
themselves  bestow.  The  nnmber  of  Medals  to  be  issued  annaally 
is  limHed  to  six. 

ApplicstioDB  for  these  Ifedab,  stating  the  oatwe  and  amoont  of 
the  eneooiageflMnt  wUeh  is  to  be  afibided  by  the  psrties  apply- 
ing, to  be  made  to  the  Society  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July  in 
each  year,  so  that  the  AsMdation  or  individasl  making  the  «^ 
plication  may  be  enabled  to  intimate  that  the  Medals  are  to  be 
given.  The  Medals  will  afterwatdt  be  imtied  npon  a  Report,  esr* 
tilled  in  the  terms  required  hy  the  preceding  conditions,  desorib- 
higthemeritoofiheCottsgen.  The  Reports  to  be  lodged  with 
the  Seeretaiy  before  the  10th  November  of  the  year  in  whidi  the 
application  is -made. 

6.   PREMIUMS   TO  COTTAGERS  FOR  PROMOTING   ATTENTION   TO  THE 
CULTIVATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  EEES. 

1.  The  Counties    A$r  and  JFigHm. 

2.  The  Cknmiif  ifDun^e  and  the  Stemariry  of  JSSrkeudbr^kt. 

To  the  Cottager  in  the  1st  District,  paying  L5  of  rent  or  un- 
der, or  whose  cottage  and  land  annexed  to  it  does  not  exceed  that 
muinal  ralne,  who,  between  the  Ist  of  Jane  and  1st  October  1840, 
shall  have  raised  the  greatest  number  of  Hives  of  Ikes,  not  fewer 
than  seven,  from  stacks  of  his  or  her  own  property,  none  of  the 
hives  weigliing  under  20  lb.  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  mate- 
dal  of  the  hive  or  skep — A  Premium  of  Four  Sovereigns. 

.  To  the  Cottager  in  the  same  District  who  shall  have  raised  the 
iecond  greatest  number  as  aforesaid — Three  Sovereigns. 
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To  the  Cottager  in  the  same  District  .who  shall  have  vaised  tlM 
third  greatest  numher — Two  Soverei^rns. 

To  the  Cottager  in  the  same  Diatriet  who  shall  hare  raised  the 
fourth  greatest  namher — One  Some^n. 

Certifiostes  of  the  onmber  of  Hivts,  and  their  several  weights, 
making  altowance  for  the  weight  of  the  tkeps  (which  must  be 
weighed  before  being  used),  signed  by  two  Members  of  the  So* 
cicty  resident  in  tho  neighbourhood,  or  by  one  Member  and 
the  Clergyman  of  the  Parish,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Seoretarj 
on  or  before  the  10th  November  1840. 
Similar  Premiums  will  be  given  in  the  Second  Dittriot  far  Hivss 
raised  between  the  )st  June  and  1st  Oeteber  1641. 
CoMVBNBns  voft  ATRsaiKB. — Sir  Charies  D.  Fergmion  of  KUksnraa, 

Bsrt.,  and  Arehd.  Hamilton*  Esq.  of  Csrolnie. 
ConvRMBRs  poa  WiotonsbirBt— Colonel  Hunter  Blahr  of  Doaskegr. 
C.  B.,  In  his  absence^  Mr  Murdoch,  Dinvia* 

In  wdtr  thai  the  Premiums  offered  may  be  made  known  to  the 
induetritme  Cottagers,  the  Socieft/  trusts  much  to  the  obliging  eo» 
operation  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Counties  in  which  the  Cottage  Pre- 
miums  are  offered. 

CLASS  IX. 

WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

1.  HONOBABT  PRBXIUM  FOB  BXTBITSIVB  VLAIITIMO. 

To  the  Proprietor  who  shall,  withui  a  period  of  fire  years  hn- 
mediately  preceding,  have  planted  on  his  property  the  greatest 
extent  of  ground,  not  being  less  than  SOO  acres,  and  who  shall 
communicate  to  the  Society,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  November 

in  any  year,  a  satisfactory  report  of  his  operations,  embracing 

tlie  expense,  description  of  soil,  age,  and  kind  of  trees  planted, 
the  number  of  each  sort  per  acre,  mode  of  planting,  extent  of 
beeting  up,"  and  general  progress  of  tlie  pUvntation,  with  such 
observations  as  his  experience  may  suggest— 'The  Gold  MedaL 

2.  aaroaTs  ok  ascBicT  PLANTATioya.' 

To  the  Pr(^rietor  who  shall  commmiicate  tb  the  Society,  on  or 
before  the  10th  of  November  in  any  year,  the  meet  satisfactory 

Report  on  the  Planting  of  Land,  founded  on  experiment ;  and  who 
.nIkiU,  accordingly,  have  planted  on  liis  own  property  an  extent  of 
not  less  than  tifty  acres,  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  nor 
less  than  four  years  preceding  the  date  of  his  Report^The  Gk>]d 
AFedal.  - 
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Tke  R^oft  should  oomfirehend  every  interesting  particular ; 
among  others,  the  exposure  and  altitude  of  the  place,  and  general 
character  of  the  soil— ^e  mode  of  fencing  and  of  planting  adopt- 
ed—-the  kind  of  trees  planted,  and  the  number  of  each  kind  per 
nere  -  thefar  relative  progrefli — the  proportion  of  Unyu  or  deaths 
at  the  end  of  three  years — ^the  atate  ef  the  plantatioDt  at  the  date 
of  making  the  report — and  the  expense  per  aere,  as  nearly  as 
can  he  calculated. 

3.  KATIVB  FIR  WOOnS. 

•  For  the  best  and  approved  account  of  any  of  the  Districts  of 
Scotland  where  the  lUnus  st/lvestris  is  indigenous,  and  abounds 
so  as  to  constitute  ^  native  forest. — Th^  Gold  Medal  or  Plate  of 
the  same  value. 

The  Society  hag  alfeady  received  a  Report  on  tlic  Glenmore,  Du- 
thill,  liothieraurchus,  and  Abernethy  Forests,  which  has  been 
published  in  its  Transactions.  Competitors  will  avoid  giving 
the  same  information  as  is  there  contained.  No  Report  has 
been  received  on  the  Pine  Forests  of  Aberdeensliire. 
It  will  be  expected  that  a  view  should  be  given  both  of  the  past 
and  present  state  of  tlif  woods  to  which  the  Report  has  re- 
ference, and  of  tiic  nature  of  the  situations,  and  of  the  soil  and 
sitbsoil  where  the  trees  appear  to  thrive  best.  It  will  be  desir- 
able also  that  measurements  of  <.onie  of  the  largest  trees  should 
be  given,  and  a  statement  of  their  agCj  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained, by  counting  the  rings  or  annual  layers  on  fclhd  trees  of 
similar  dimensions.  Sections  of  the  timber  to  be  transmitted 
with  tliC  Report.  The  comparative  growth  of  any  other  native 
trees  which  occur  in  the  District,  such  as  Birch  or  Oak,  should 
be  mentioned,  and  the  undergrowth  and  general  state  of  the  pas- 
ture herbage  should  be  described.  Any  circumstances  which 
may  appear  to  the  writer  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  growth  and 
management  of  native  fir  woods,  should  be  adverted  to,  and,  in 
particular,  how  far  the  observation  is  well  founded,  that  the  best 
trees  have  a  northern  exposure,  or  are  found  in  woods,  having  a 
Dorth  aspect  or  inclination* 

4*  aiLAHTATfOMS  OF  PINUS  STLYBSTaiS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

For  the  best  and  i^proYed  Report  of  the  Plantations  of  P/nnv 
^jfheiiHt  in  any  District  in  Scotland — ^Ten  SoTereigna^  or  Plate 
of  that  value. 

It  is  reqaiied  that  the  Beport  sbaU  embrace  a  ooasideiable  Dis- 
tfif t  of  oewitrjri  f^d  that  at  least  two  lepstale  |Aaiitations»  on 
dtffisreot  soib  or  exposures*  be  reported  on,  containing  net  Ifif 
than  one  hondred  imperial  aerss,  and  consisting  of  nselht  siied 
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limbnv  aol  Im  tluui  ibrty  yeait  oMi  th* aode  of  yht^if  rad 
«IW  awDigMDMBl  (m  Ar  w  iho  nportor  ntgr  be  tmUtd  to  ao- 
obMu  the  mom)  to  he  ateted^  at  well  ee  the  retam  vWeh  tiie 
thiaahige,  Ae.  may  lieve  elreodjF  yieMed  t  eieo  tbe  yeaily  valae 
of  tlie  grooad  befwo  pfaMtieg;  tejethet  with  the  pfONOt  yalae 
eod  condition  of  the  treee  and  paatare* 
Itiariirther  espeoiaUy  reqnired,  that  tbe  Beporler  deeoribe  mi« 
nuiely  the  oatm  of  the  toil  and  onbaoiU  also  ennnwrate  tbe 
phots  forming  the  natural  herbage  $  and  ahonld  any  differenee 
exist  in  the  health  and  quality  of  the  trees  in  different  parts  of 
the  plantations,  a  statement  of  the  sunposed  cansea  prodnolng 
soeh  will  be  necessary.  Transverse  seetions  at  least  si<  incboe 
in  depth,  of  the  dilferent  qualities  of  the  timber  to  be  lodged  with 
the  Reports*  which  are  to  be  lodged  by  the  20th  of  October  1840. 

5.  COLLECTING  THE  SEEDS  OF  THE   SCOTS  I  III  OR  PINUS  SYLVESTRIS 

FROM  NATIVi:  TREKS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  pei-son  in  Seotlaiui  wlio  sliall,  between  30tb  October 
1836  and  30th  October  1840,  have  collected  and  sown,  or  sold 
for  sowing,  the  greatest  quantity  of  seeds  of  the  Scot3  Fir  or 
Fintu  aylvestris^  from  healthy  and  free  growing  trees  of  natural 
growth  in  the  Highland  Districts  of  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Moray,  Inverness,  or  Perth,  the  quantity  U»  bo  not  less  than 
1600  lb.  elMui  fe^— The  Gold  Modal,  or  •  plooe  of  plato  of  that 
yoIm. 

Competitors  to  transmit  to  the  SoBrataiy  of  the  Society,  oa  or  be- 
fore the  10th  of  November  1840,  a  deohwation  in  snppeet  of  the 
coUeetion  of  the  seed  hum  preper  tf«es»  speelQring  the  i|oantity 
eolleeted  In  each  yeai^  and  the  district  whcve  it  was  gathered, 
stating  also  whether  the  seed  had  been  sown  or  sold,  and  in  the 
latter  ease  the  name  of  the  porehaser.  The  eipense  of  eotleet- 
Ing,  and,  if  sold,  the  prloe  eiblained,  should  llhowise  ho  mported. 

6i   IMPORTING    THE    SEEDS  OF   THE  PINUS    SYLVESTRIS,  COLLECTED 
FROM  X&{;£S  IN  THE  NATIVE  FORESTS  Oi  THB  CONTINENT. 

To  the  person  in  Scotland  who  shall,  between  the  30th  Octo- 
ber 1836  and  30th  October  1840,  have  iioported  from  Gemwuy 
or  Switserland,  or  from  Norway^  Sweden,  or  Russia^  and  sown, 
or  sold  for  aowiiig,  the  largest  qoantity  of  the  seeds  of  the  Pinut 
ttjfivetiria  (Riefer»  or  Fohre,  RS^r),  taken  from  full-grown  healthy 
trees  in  those  conntries,  but  in  no  case  from  trees  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  th(»  quantity  not  to  he  less  than  1500 
lbs.  of  dean  seed — The  Gold  Medal,  or  a  piece  of  Plate  of  the 
same  vilae. 
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Competitors  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  on  or  be- 
fore the  10th  of  November  1840,  evidence  (the  best  that  can  be 
obtained)  in  support  of  the  collection  of  the  seed  from  proper 
trees,  specifying  the  District  where  it  was  collected,  and  the 
commercial  firm  through  whose  means  it  was  imported ;  also 
whether  it  had  been  sown  in  this  country  by  the  importer,  or 
sold  for  that  purpose,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  name  of  the 
purchasers.  The  cost  price,  and,  if  sold,  the  price  obtained,  to 
be  abo  stated. 

7.  INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  AND  BSTBNDINO  TH£  CULTIVATION  OV 
TRB  RARER  V8BFUL  F0RB8T-TRBB8  IN  SCOTTISH  PLANTATIONS. 

To  the  person  who  slial],  on  or  before  the  30th  October  in  any 
year,  report  to  the  Society  the  successful  introduction  into  Scot- 
tish Plantations,  of  any  new  ornamental  or  useful  Forest'Tree, 

or  the  successful  extended  cultivation  of  any  of  the  rarer  useful 
sorts  already  knowTi,  hut  which  have  not  hitherto  received  the 
attention  wliicli  their  merits  would  warrant — The  Silver  Medal, 
or  a  piece  of  Plate  of  such  value  as  the  communication  may  be 
adjudged  to  deserve. 

Attention  is  more  particularly  directed  to  such  trees  as  will  grow 
in  situations  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  more  generally 
known  sorts,  as  elevated  mountains,  peaty  and  sandy  tracts,  ex- 
posed marine  situations  ;  and,  in  regard  to  tlu;  last  of  these,  it  is 
especially  wished  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  Pinu$  pitwtt^t 
or  the  Pimts  maritima  major  of  the  I'reiicli. 
Satisfactory  evidence  will  be  required,  that  tlie  tree  reported  upon  is 
of  new  or  recent  introduction,  or  that  it  has  not  hitherto  received 
that  extended  cultivation  which,  from  its  value,  it  may  have 
merited ;  and  that  the  soil  and  situation  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended are  congenial  to  its  habits.  A  particular  account  of  its 
nature  and  habits,  nursery,  and  after  management,  uses  and  va- 
lue of  its  timber,  or  effect  in  landscape  scenery  ;  and,  if  new,  an 
account  of  its  introduction  must  be  furnished,  accompanied  by  a 
specimen  of  the  branches  and  foliage^  and  if  possible,  a  specimea 
of  the  wood,  and  also  of  its  fruit. 

8.  INTRODUCTION  OF  FORBST-TRBBS  NOT  T8T  KNOWN  IN  A  LIVING 

STATB  IN  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  person  who  shall,  in  any  year,  transmit  to  the  Society, 
in  a  state  fit  for  gemunation,  seeds  of  Forest-Trees  not  yet  m 
cultivation  in  this  country,  and  which  are  natives  of  such  places 
as»  fitom  their  ladtnde  or  altitude,  may  be  expected  to  prodnoe 
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trees  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Scotland — The  Gold  or  Silver  Me- 
dol*  or  a  piece  of  Plate  of  such  value  as  the  Dir^ctorfi,  in  the  cir- 
cunmtanceB  of  the  case^  may  think  suitable. 

The  Sooiely  would  particularly  wish  to  direct  (but  by  no  meant  to 
confine)  attention  to  the  Fir  Tribes  i  and  the  eonntries  from 
which  coDtribntions  are  particularly  eipeeted  are  the  north*west 
part  of  America,  the  table-hind  of  Mexico,  such  parts  of  the 
•  Andes  as  have  sufficient  ele?ation,  and  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tainsi  or  the  great  phuns  to  the  northward  of  theoi.  The  seeds 
may  bo  sent  home  in  the  cones*  wrapped  In  brown  paper,  packed 
in  a  box,  and  kept  in  a  cool  airy  part  of  the  cabin,  but  by  no 
means  in  the  bold,  nor  in  close  tin  casesi  If  Competitors  pos* 
sess  the  means,  by  themselves  or  their  correspoodents,  of  trying 
their  vegetation  in  this  country,  itVill  be  desirable  that  they  should 
do  so  i  but  otherwise,  if  the  seeds  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  they  will  be  tried  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  so 
as  to  afford  every  chance  of  success.  The  transmission  of  living 
plants  in  boxes,  or  in  cases  coveied  with  glais,  may  be  attempt- 
ed where  practicable ;  the  external  air  should  be  excluded,  and 
almost  no  water  given  during  the  voyage.  Where  this  plan  is 
adopted,  smaller  seeds,  berries,  or  heps,  may  be  thickly  mixed 
wiih  the  soil  or  earth  in  which  the  plants  are  placed. 

9,  UORB  BXTBKOED  INTRODUCTION  OF  KKOWN  SPECIES  OF  THE  FIE 

TBIBE. 

To  the  person  who  shall,  within  five  years  from  1835,  inclusive, 
have  introduced  from  any  part  of  the  world,  Cones  containing 
seeds  capable  of  i^erniination,  the  produce  of  hardy  species  of  the 
Fir  Tribes  which  have  been  already  introduced  into  Britain,  but 
of  which  only  a  few  plants  have  been  raised — The  Gold  or  Silver 
Medal,  or  a  piece  of  Plate  of  such  value  as  the  Directoi*s  may,  iu 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  deem  adequate. 

It  is  required  that  the  quantity  of  coues  of  each  species  imported 
shall  be  sufficient  to  afford  at  least  500  needling  plants  ;  and  far- 
ther, that  before  tlie  premium  be  awarded,  the  number  of  seed- 
ling plants  of  each  species  actually  raised  in  Scotland,  shall  not 
be  less  than  100.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  Arau- 
caria  imbricata,  Pinus  ponderosa,  Lamk  rtiana,  and  Sabiniana; 
to  Abies  Douglasii,  nobilis,  grandis,  and  Menziesii ;  and  to  Ta- 
xctdtum  sempervirens,  which  last  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of 
St  Francisco,  and  throughout  the  low  sandy  plains  of  California. 
Reports  to  be  lodged  by  10th  November  1841. 
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CLASS  X. 
GENERAL  SHOW  OF  LIVE  STOCK» 

AGRICULTURAL  MEETING  AT  ABERDEEN  IN  1840. 

The  Society  having  rcsolvtcl  to  hold  the  Geiu  ral  Show  of  Live 
Stock  and  Agricultural  Meeting  lor  1840  at  AbtTdeen,  the  fol- 
lowing Premiums  arc  offered  to  In*  then  awarded,  aided  bv  libe- 
ral donations  from  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Kincardine, 
and  Banff,  and  from  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  The  Competition  will 
h%  fsgmt  to  3tock  from  any  pari  of  tlio  United  Kiogdom. 

I  L  CATTLB. 

SHORT-HORN  BRBBD. 

Ci,A8s  I.  For  the  best  Bull,  calved  after  Ist  January  1835— 
Twenty-five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  of  same  age — Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

To  the  Breeder  of  the  best  13uU  in  this  chu>s — the  Honorary 
Silver  Medal. 

It  is  a  conditiou  attuclied  to  the  above  Premiums,  that  the  Exhi- 
bitors shall  be  obliged  to  k/t  out  tlie  Prize  Hulls  to  serve  in  such 
locality  of  the  four  counties,  during  tiie  season  1841,  as  the  Lo- 
cal Couimittee  shall  fix.  The  party  claiming  the  service  must 
guarantee  to  the  owner  of  the  Ihills  a  payment  of  Twenty  Gui- 
neas, and  the  expensi-  of  taking  the  animals  to  the  places  ap- 
pointed, and  the  expense  of  their  keep.  The  owner,  if  resident 
in  the  District,  to  have  a  preference  of  service  for  his  own  Stock. 
IL  For  the  best  Bull,  calved  after  1st  January  1839— Ten  So- 
vereigns. 

For  the  second  best  do. — Five  Sovereigns. 

III.  For  the  best  Cow  of  any  age — Ten  Sovereigna. 
For  the  secdiid  best  do. — Seven  Sovereigns. 

NoTi:.-  If  hu.s  ]x't>n  intimated  by  a  Member  of  the  Society,  that  he  has  in- 
duced u  celeltfated  Kugliiih  Breeder  to  pronuke  lo  »und  a  iShort-hom  Cow 
lo  U|«  AbcKlwii  Show,  which,  Ui«  BcMcl«r  tMm,  will  beat  aU  Scotland. 
The  Meaibef  reftmd  to  haa  pfomiaedythat  if  any  Member  of  tho  Society 
brings  forward  a  Cow  on  that  occasion,  which  shall  be  profcrre<l  to  the  Coir 
of  the  -^aid  English  Brc(«dtr,  and  pain  the  fir&t  prize,  ho  will  add  Fifty 
Sovereigns  to  the  Sncioty's  Preiniiuu  for  thi-  best  Short-hom  Cow,  on  con- 
dition that  the  said  Cow  bhuii  be  kept  in  ScuUaud  so  long  as  (»he  is  useful 
aaalveodir*  TlMgaftt)Miaii,of  ooaiao,gaaidabiiQae)f  i^ainst  thepoa- 
aibility  of  the  Bogliab  Cow  ool  baing  bought  forwanl,  owtag  to  any  ao> 
cidcnt  or  circumstance  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

IV.  For  the  best  Heifer,  oalved  after  let  January  18d8~Se- 
T«ii  Sorereigm. 
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V.  For  the  best  calved  sfter  1st  January  1839 — Seven 
Sovereigns. 

VI.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  Ist  January  1887— 
Ten  Sovereigns. 

ABBRDIBKSHIRB  UOBWBD  BBBBO. 

VIL  For  the  best  Boll,  ealved  after  Ist  January  1884— >Ftf- 
teen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  calved  after  1st  January  1834 — Ten 
Sovereigns. 

To  the  Breeder  of  the  best  Bull  in  this  class — the  Honorary 

Silver  Medal. 

A  similar  coiKlitioii  us  in  Class  I.  The  guarantee  to  be  Ten  Pounds. 

VIII.  For  the  best  C  ow  of  any  age — Ten  Sovereigns. 
For  the  second  best  do. — Five  Sovereigns. 

IX.  For  the  best  Ox,  calved  after  1st  January  1836 — -Ten  So- 
vereigns. 

X.  For  the  best  Ox,  calved  after  1st  January  1887-*8eviBn 
Sovereigns. 

ABBBDBBN,  ANGUS,  AND  OAI.I.OWAT  POLIBD  BBSVPS- 

XI.  For  the  best  Bull,  calved  after  1st  January  1834 — Fifteen 
Sovereigns. 

For  tho  secoisd  best  do. — Ten  Sovereigns. 
For  the  third  be.st  do. — Seven  Sovereigns. 
To  the  Breeder  of  the  best  Bull  in  this  class — the  Honorary 
Silver  Medal. 

The  same  conditions  as  in  Class  VII. 

XII.  For  the  best  Cow  of  any  age — Ten  Sovereigns. 
For  the  second  best  do. — Seven  Sovereigns. 

For  the  third  best  do. — Five  Sovereigns. 
XUI.  For  the  best  Heifer,  calved  after  Ist  January  1838-*Se- 
ven  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  do. — Five  Sovereigns. 

XIV.  For  the  best  Hetfer»  calved  after  1st  January  Iddi^Se- 
ven  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  do* — Five  Sovereigns. 

XV.  For  the  beat  Oz,  calved  after  1st  Jannaiy  1886— Ten  So- 
vereigns. 

For  the  second  best  da—Five  Sovereigns. 

XVI.  For  the  best  Ox,  calved  after  1st  January  1887— Seven 
Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  da— Three  Sovereigns.  • 
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WEST  HIGHLAND  BREED. 

XVIL  For  the  best  Bull,  calved  after  Ut  Jaauary  1834— Fif- 
teen  Soveroiirns. 

To  the  Breeder  of  the  best  Bull  in  this  class — The  Honorary 

SUver  Medal 

Tho  same  conditions  as  in  Gass  VII. 

XV III.  For  the  best  Cow  of  any  age — Ten  Sovereigns. 

XIX.  For  the  best  Heifer,  calved  after  1st  January  183S~ 
Five  Sovereigns. 

XX.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  January  1836— 
Ten  Sovereigns. 

.  XXL  For  the  best  two  Oscen,  calved  after  Ut  Jannasy  1837-— 
Seven  Sovereigns. 

CROSS  BBBBO. 

XXII.  For  the  best  two  Oxen>  first  cross  between  a  Short- 
homed  Boll  and  an  Aberdeenshire,  Banfishure,  Forfarshire,  or  Kin- 
cardineshire Cow,  calved  after  1st  January  1887— Ten  Sovereigna. 

For  the  second  best  two  do. — ^Five  Sovereigns. 

XXIIL  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  same  cross,  calved  after  1st 
January  1838 — Seven  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  two  do. — Five  Sovereigns. 

XXn^  For  the  best  two  Oxen  calved  after  1st  January  1836, 
a  cross  between  a  West  Highland  Hull,  and  an  Aberdeenshire 
Horned,  or  Aberdeen,  Angus,  or  Galloway  Polled  Cow — Five  So- 
vereigns. 

XXV.  For  the  best  two  Oxen  of  any  cross,  except  those  above 
.<specirted,  calved  after  1st  January  1836 — Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  two  ditto — Five  Sovereigns. 

ANY  BREED. 

XXVI.  For  tho  best  Ox,  of  any  breed,  showing  the  most  s^in- 
metry,  fat,  and  weight,  calved  after  1st  January  1836— Ten  So- 

vereiG:ns. 

XXVII.  For  the  best  Heifer  of  any  Breed,  calved  after  1st  Janu- 
ary 1836,  showing  symmetry,  fat,  and  weight— Seven  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  do.— >Five  Sovereigna 

XXVIII.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Homed, 
or  Aberdeen,  Angus,  or  Galloway  Polled  Breeds,  calved  after  1st 
January  1886 — Ten  Sovereigns. 

S  II.  HORSES. 

Class  I.  For  the  Le^t  Stallion;  ibr  tlie  improvement  uf  the  breed 
of  Draught  HorseS|  foaled  after  1st  Jauuary 1830 — Fifty  Sovereigns. 
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For  the  seeond  best  do.— Porty-five  Sorenigiis. 

For  the  thM  best  do. — ^Porty  Sovereigiis. 

For  the  ibarfh  best  do.«— Thirty-five  Sovereigns. 
The  P^ise  Hones  to  serve  in  the  four  eounties,  in  season  I84l,ac- 
eoffding  to  the  arrangement  which  mey  be  fixed  by  the  Coininit- 
tee.  The  namber  of  Mares  to  be  served  by  eaeh  hone  not  to 
eieeed  eighty.  The  party  daiming  the  serviee  must  guarantee 
to  the  owner  of  the  horse  a  payment  of  Eighty  Sovereigns,  or 
One  Sovereign  for  eadi  Mare,  and  2s.  6d.  to  the  Groom  for  each 
Mare. 

II.  For  the  best  Breeding  Mare,  for  Agricoltiiral  purposes, 
foaled  after  Ist  January  1828,  and  having  bad  at  least  one  Foal 

— Fifteen  Soveroigr.s. 

For  tlie  second  best  do.  of  same  age,  and  having  had  at  least 
one  Foal — Ten  Sovereigns. 

III.  For  the  best  Filly  for  Agricultural  purposes,  foaled  after 
Ist  January  1838 — Eight  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  of  same  age — Five  Sovereigns. 

I  III.  SU££P. 

BLACX-FACBD  BRBBD. 

CuLii  I.  For  the  best  two  Tups,  lambed  after  let  January  1887 
— Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  do.f->Tbree  Sovereigns. 

II.  For  the  best  pen  of  Four  Ewes,  lambed  after  1st  January 
1835,  selected  from  a  regular  breeding  stock  of  not  fewer  than 
one  hundred,  and  the  pen  having  reared  Lambs  for  the  season- 
Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  do. — Three  Sovoreicfns. 

III.  For  the  best  pen  of  four  Wedders,  any  age. — ^Five  Sove- 
reigns. 

LEICESTER  BREED. 

IV.  For  the  best  two  Tap6»  lambed  after  1st  January  1837 — 
Seven  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  two  do. — Three  Sovereigns. 

V.  For  the  best  pen  of  three  Ewes,  lambed  after  1st  Jamiary 
1837,  and  having  reared  Lambs  for  the  season — Five  Sovereigns. 

VI.  For  the  best  pen  of  three  Gimmers — ^Three  Sovereigns. 

CUBVIOX  BREED. 

VIL  For  the  best  two  Tnps,  lambed  after  1st  January  1887— 
Six  SovsNlgtti. 
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For  the  second  betl— •Four  Sofefeigofl* 

VIII.  For  the  best  pen  of  three  fiwef»  lambed  alWr  Ui  Jft- 
MMffj  1886  Fife  Scvefiig^ni. 

IX.  For  the  bMt  Tup,  lamM  whm  Ul  Joiniiy  1887— Fire 

X.  Fer  tlM  bM  SheRrling  Tup-^Thre«  SoTereigns. 

XI.  For  the  best  pen  of  Three  Ewes,  lambed  after  1st  January 
1837,  and  having  reared  Lambs  for  the  season— Five  Sovereigns. 

XII.  For  the  best  pen  of  tliroe  Gimmers — Three  Sovereigns. 

C  UOSSLS. 

XIII.  For  the  best  pen  of  four  Wedders,  of  any  CtofiS  or  age, 
the  cross  being  specified — Four  Sovereigns. 

XIV.  For  ^e  best  pen  of  four  Wedders,  any  age,  a  cross  be- 
tween a  Leicester  Tup  and  ]3Iackfaced  Ewe — Four  Sovereigns. 

Tups  to  servo  in  season  1841,  in  the  four  Counties,  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  above  mentioned  for  Bulls.  A  guarantee 
to  be  given  of  Ten  Sovereigns  for  the  service  of  each  Tup»  and 
the  expence  of  conveyance  and  Iceep.  > 

§  IV.  SWIXE. 

Class  I.— For  the  l>est  Boar,  farrowed  after  1st  January  1836 
•^FiTO-  Sovelreigns. 
For  the  second  best  do.,  of  same  age — ^Fonr  Sovereigns. 
Conditions  as  to  service  same  as  provided  in  regard  to  Tups. 

II.  For  the  best  Sow,  fanowed  after  1st  January  1886— Five 
Boirer^gns. 

For  the  secoftd  best  do.  of  same  age-— Four  Sovereigns. 

III.  For  the  best  three  Pigs,  farrowed  after  Ist  September 
1889 — ^Four  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  da,  of  same  age— Three  Sovereigns. 
The  breed  of  the  Swine  to  be  specified. 

§  V.  EXTRA  STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS,  ROOTS,  AND  SEEDS. 
For  Extra  Stock  of  any  kind  not  sliown  for  any  of  the  above 
Premiums,  and  not  exceeding  in  one  lot  five  Cattle,  or  ten  Sheep, 
nnd  for  Implements,  Roots,  Seeds,  &e.  Premiums,  will  beaward- 
e'l  and  apportioned  by  the  Committee  and  Judges,  in  Money, 
Plate,  or  Honorary  Medals,  to  the  vahie  in  whole  of  not  toss  than 
Fifty  Sovereigns. 

f  VL  WOOL. 

1.  For  the  best  sample  of  Combing  Wool  of  seven  fleeces— 
Five  Sovereucos. 
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2.  For  the  best  do.  of  Wool  of  Sheep  of  the  black-faced  breed^ 
of  seven  fleeces — Five  Sovereigns. 

Competitors  for  these  Prcmiunwr  are  required  to  state  the  number  of 
ftilip  of  which  the  flock  consisted,  from  which  the  sample  is 
r  taken,  the  gross  quantity  clipped,  whether  the  fleeces  are  ewe  or 

bogi  and,  if  sold,  the  price  obtained  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  comb- 
ing wool,  whether  it  is  of  the  New  Leicester,  Cotswold,  or  any 
cross  of  these  breeds.  Tho  Exhibitors  must  have  brad  the  ttoak 
firoai  which  the  wool  has  been  obtained. 

I  m  DAIBT  PBODVOB. 

1.  ctntiifci  BUTTsn. 

Class  I.  To  the  owner  of  any  Dairy  in  the  counties  of  Aber- 
deen, Forfar,  Kincardine,  and  Banff,  who  shall  have  made  and 
cured  and  shall  exhibit  at  the  Show,  the  best  quality  of  Butter 
for  the  mnrkot ;  the  quantity  made  and  cured  not  being  less  than 
two  cwt.  durinir  the  season  1840 — Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  seeond  best  quality — Three  Sovereigns. 

A  declaration  must  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary,  by  the  party 
competing,  that  the  sample  produced  is  a  fair  averncre  of  the 
quality  made  and  cured  by  tiie  competitors,  during  the  season 
1840. 

2.  ICAKCNO  CHBS8B. 

II.  To  the  person  in  the  said  four  Counties  who  shall  produce 
the  best  specimen  of  Sweet  or  Full  Milk  Cheese,  made  of  any 
variety  that  he  shall  find  most  profitable  for  the  market,  the  quan- 
tity not  being  less  than  one  cwt  of  112  lb.  16  oz.  to  the  lb — Five 
Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  quality — Three  Sovereigns. 

The  whole  quantity  of  the  variety  of  Cheese  produced,  made  by 
each  Competitor  during  the  season,  must  not  be  lets  than  one 
ewt.,  and  a  deeburatieH  most  be  lodged  that  two  or  mere  Cheeses 
produced  are  a  fair  average  of  the  kind  competing  made  in  that 
year  by  the  Competitor. 

IIL  To  tbe  owner  of  any  Daky  m  Um  suld  fimr  Comities  wlw 
ihill  have  made  tor  sale  tlie  best  qitality  of  Cheese  from  SUmmed 
Milk,  not  being  less  than  one  cwt  during  the  season  1040 — Vvie 
Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  quality  of  dHto-^Three  Sorereigns. 

These  Premiums  are  offered  under  the  same  conditions  OS  the  Pre* 
miums  in  Class  II. 
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In  the  «yeok  of  two  or  more  lott  of  Batter  or  Cheese  being  deemed  of 
equal  merit,  the  Premiomi  will  be  awerde  dto  the  greater  quantity. 

OIMBRAL  RBQULATIONS  FOR  THK  SHOW  AT  ADBBOBEX. 

1.  The  StodK  must,  at  the  date  of  the  Competition,  be  hona  fide  the  property 
and  in  the  po<;sossion  of  the  p:\rty  in  whose  nnme  they  sre  oatcredyAod  thej 
must  have  been  so  :it  least  from  the  1st  of  May  1840. 

2.  In  eatimaling  the  ages  of  the  Stock|  Cattle  will  be  calculated  from  the  1st 
of  Jaimsiy  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  calved,  Hdnee  Amn  the  let  of  May 
of  the  year  in  wbieh  they  wwe  foaled,  and  Sheep  from  the  let  of  Xiay  of  the 
vcar  in  whieli  thev  were  lambed. 

3.  Cattle  fed  on  distiller}"  or  brewers'  wash  (  r  urnins,  are  cxclu;1cd  fiom  com- 
petition, as  that  fuo;l  is  not  generally  accessible.  iStork  which  niayliave  received 
oil-cakc  or  grain,  are  not  excluded ;  but  where  cake  ur  grain  has  been  used,  the 
qnantitiee  are  to  be  stated  in  the  eertillcale. 

4.  Cowa  in  competition  moat  have  had  a  calf,  or  be  in  calf  in  the  year  1840. 
If  desired,  evidence  must  be  prodvced that  Stallions  and  Bulls,  if  four  years  older 
upwards,  for  which  Premiums  may  be  awarded,  had  produce  in  the  preceding  year. 

5.  An  animal  havinp:  already  pained  a  first  premium,  nt  any  of  the  Society's 
General  Shows,  is  not  to  be  shewn  again  in  competition  in  a  class  of  a  similar 
denomination,  but  may  be  shewn  aa  Extra  Stodi. 

^  The  Stodc  to  be  ebewn  must  be  intimated  by  a  Ceftificaie  for  each  lot,  ac- 
cording to  the  foima  hereto  annexed.  It  shall  be  competent  to  tlie  Committee, 
if  they  see  fit,  to  require  the  Exhibitor,  or  the  person  in  diar^je  of  the  Stock,  to 
confirm  the  Certificates  in  the  presence  of  a  Magistrate  on  tin-  day  of  competi- 
tion. Printed  Certificates,  to  be  eonipletcd  with  the  required  particulars,  and  to 
be  snbscribed  by  the  Exhibitor,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Society's  Hall, 
Bdinbnrgh ;  <Mr  at  Meeara  Thomas  and  Newell  Bornett,  Belmont  Street,  Aber- 
deen. The  Certificates,  duly  comi^etcd,  must  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  or  transmitted,  so  as  to  reacli  him  at  AlH-rdeen,  or  at  his  office  in 
Edinburgh,  at  tiie  latest  fourtiu-ii  thiys  before  the  Exhibition.  The  Certificatos, 
when  lodged,  are  not  to  be  communicated,  except  by  directions  of  the  Commit- 
tee. A  Competitor  may  shew  more  than  one  lot  in  any  Class,  but  not  more 
than  three.  It  shall  not  be  competent  to  enter  a  lot  in  one  da^  and  to  with- 
draw it  for  competition  in  another,  except  by  anthority  of  the  Committee.  The 
same  lot  can  be  entered  in  one  Class  only. 

7.  Besides  the  Stock  specified  in  the  Classes  of  the  above  list, Cattle,  Horses, 
Sheep,  and  Swine,  possesseil  of  merit,  may  be  exhibited  as  Extra  Stock,  if  duly 
intimated  by  a  Certificate  for  each  lot,  in  a  form  similar  to  what  is  prescribed  for 
the  competbig  Classes,  and  lodged  witiiin  fourteen  days  before  the  Competition. 
Stock  which  cannot  Ih>  slu  wn  in  any  competing  Class,  may  be  exhibited  as  Ex- 
tra Stock.  If  any  lot  of  Fat  Stock,  for  which  a  competing  Class  is  open,  is  to 
be  entered  as  Extra  Stock,  from  an  impression  on  the  part  of  the  Exhibitor  that 
they  are  too  young  to  compote  in  the  Classes  open  to  them,  the  Judges  of  Extra 
Stock  are  directed  to  notice  them  q»eciaUy,  provided  they  possess  merit.  Imple- 
ments, Seeds,  Boota,  Planta,  ftc  must  be  intimated  by  lodging  irith  the  Secre- 
tary, at  least  six  days  before  the  Show,  a  notice  or  memorandum  specifpng  the 
articles,  and  communicating  stich  particulars  regarding  them^  aa  the  £xhibiUna 
may  deem  of  interest  or  importance. 

8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  will  bo  at  Aberdeen  sixteen  d,iys  before  the 
Show  to  receive  CerUicatcs,  and  alibid  information  to  intending  Competitors. 
In  the  mean  tii^  Certificates  may  be  lodged  with  him  at  Bdinboigh,  or  with 
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Messrs  Burnett,  Aberdeen.  A  responsible  person  must  attend  at  the  fSeci*etiU-y 'a 
oifice  at  Aberdeen  not  later  than  two  days  before  the  Show,  to  give  explanation* 
if  required,  to  noAfB  instnictioiw,  and  orders  duly  signed  fw  the  admiadon  of 
the  8loek  to  the  Show  ground.  The  person  so  attending  most  be  aoqnaintad 

with  the  various  particalars  required  to  bo  certified. 

9.  A  lift  of  the  Stock  entered  will  bo  made  up  by  the  Secretary  fourteen  days 
before  the  Show,  and  no  Stock  will  be  allowed^to  compete  which  is  not  entered 
in  that  List. 

10.  All  Stock  and  other  articlee  entered  nniat  he  brought  ferwaid  to  the  Com- 
petition nnleaa  jnivented  hgr  atrnte  nnavoidaUe  cause.  If  not  so  brought  for- 
ward, the  owner  willy  if  a  reason,  aatiafactory  to  the  Omirman  of  the  Committee, 

or  to  the  Directors,  is  not  assigned,  be  liable  for  all  expenses  caused  by  the  en- 
try of  the  Stock,  and  any  other  course  followed  which  the  Committee  or  Directors 
may  consider  proper.  The  Stock  and  other  articles  must  he  tarooght  to  the 
Show-gnnnd  between  the  hoora  of  dx  and  e%ht  o'clock  of  the  moning  of  the 
Show,  to  allbtd  time  for  placing?  them.  No  Stock  whatever  can  come  within  the 
premises  without  having  an  admission  orrlcr.  One  servant  only  for  each  lot 
can  be  admitted,  and  ho  must  continue  in  charge  of  the  lot  in  tho  Show  Yard. 
Bulls  must  be  secured  by  a  ring  or  screw  in  the  nose,  with  a  chain  or  rope  at- 
tached, othevwiae  thej  will  not  be  admitted  into  the  Show  Taid.  There  an 
acrewa  for  tempnMqr  nae,  whidi  Oompetitora  will  Und  it  oomrenieui  to  fvondia 
for  Bulls  that  have  not  been  usually  ringed.  The  Competing  8to<^  will  be  dia- 
tinguished  by  numbers,  so  that  the  owner's  name  will  not  bo  known.  The  nnmce 
referable  to  the  numbers  will  be  shewn  by  the  List  miuXc  up  by  the  SecretJir^'. 

11.  The  arrangements  for  the  Show  will  be  conducted  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Sodety'a  Menitaa.  Skilful  pecatma  w&l  be  appointed  to  act  aa  Judges,  who 
will  be  divided  into  aectiona  to  jodge  of  the  Claaaea  with  whidithey  are  beat  ac- 
qoainted,  in  order  to  nnder  the  inapedion  as  short  as  possible,  and  that  the  public 
may  have  early  access  to  the  Show-ground.  The  Judges,  in  forming  their 
opinion,  will  particularly  attend  to  the  instructions  hereto  annexed. 

12.  A  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  of  the  Deputation  of  Directors,  will  be 
appointed  to  attend  each  eeetion  of  the  Jndgea.  A  aervant,  provided  wiUitackela 
ttpon  whidi  ahall  be  pdnted  the  Reminm  nwarded,  will  be  in  attendance  on  the 
Member  so  appointed ;  and  as  soon  as  a  section  of  the  Judgea  shall  determine 
which  animal  or  animals  are  entitled  to  the  Prizes  in  their  respective  Classes, 
tho  Member  of  the  Committee  or  Deputation  of  Directors  shall  direct  the  ser- 
vant to  affix  the  Prize  Tickets  on  the  animals,  and  the  Member  is  to  bo  re^pon- 
aiUe  liar  tlie  Tidnta  being  alllzed  aeootdingly,  that  the  pnbiio  majluKve  the  ear- 
lieat  opportunity  to  examine  the  points  of  the  Prize  Cattle.  None  of  the  Tidceta 
so  placed  shall  be  removed.  If  any  Prize  Ticket  be  removed  and  aflixcd  to  an 
animal  which  has  not  obtainerl  a  Premium,  the  parties  so  offending  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  the  Committee  or  Directors  may  appoint.  Tho  Stock  shall  be 
withdrawn  and  the  Show-Yard  shut  at  four  o'dock.  « 

13.  All  the  Vthn  Animnla  ahall  be  bmugfat  to  the  Show-Giound  by  ten  o'dock 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  immediatdy  after  the  Show,  under  penalty  of  the 
owner  forfeitinc:  the  Premiums ;  when,  after  an  examination  by  practical  judgea 
appointed  by  the  Local  Committee,  it  will  be  determined  wliat  animals  sliall  be 
claimed  to  serve  in  the  District,  the  places  of  service  tixed,  and  the  guarantee 
given  in  terma  of  the  Conditaona.  At  the  aame  time,  the  Deputation  of  the  Di- 
rectora  will  determine  if  Portndta  of  any  of  the  Fdse  Animda  diall  be  taken 
for  the  Society^s  Museum,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  beiqg  Selected,  the  owners 
are  required  to  keep  them  in  or  near  the  town  for  such  a  reasonable  time  as  may 
be  neceasary  to  take  the  Portrait,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  Premium 
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TIm  «sptiiM  attudiiig  tlie  datcntion,  which  will  be  limited  to  four  days,  to  be 
pMd  to  the  owner  bjr  the  Sodetj^  al  atatenoC  exoaediQg  78*  6d.  per  day.  Thoae 
whomaj  hsre  Stock  possessing  particular  merit,  especially  audi  animals  as  baye 

been  commendcl  by  the  Judges,  are  invited  to  shew  thorn  on  tliis  day,  for 
the  gratification  of  practical  Breeders,  when  a  fnvoural)le  opportunity  may  be 
given  to  sell  both  Breeding  and  Fat  Stock  to  advantage.  The  j:*remiuius  to  aai- 
nabcidmadforaervieo  wjUlaotbepaMimtU  let  Soptamber  The  oUmt 
Itaainma  will  be  paid  with  the  Sode^  General  lYaoiiiima,  on  or  after  the 
lOth  of  February  1841. 

14.  No  change  can,  under  any  cirriim stances,  be  made  upon  the  General  Re- 
gulations established  by  the  Society  for  A^ieultural  Meetin^js  and  General 
Shows  of  Live  Stock,  so  far  as  Competitors  are  interested,  unless  regularly  sub- 
mitted and  approved  ai  n  mMtiBf  of  theD&raatoia  in  Edinboigfaynddnly  inti* 
anted  to  Oompetiion. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sotebrland,  President,  and  theVioe-Flresidents  of  the 
Society ;  the  Lords-Lieutenant,  Vice-Lieutenants,  and  Conveners  of  the  Counties, 
with  an  adequate  number  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  to  be  named  at  the 
meetings  on  the  30th  April,  by  the  counties  more  immediately  connected  with 
Iho  Sbovr,  together  with  the  Becretariea  of  the  Local  Agricoltual  Aasodaiiona 
hare  been  appointed  a  Committee  for  regulating  all  detaila  connected  with  the 
Agnenttnral  Meeting  and  General  Show  of  live  Slock  at  Aberdeen.  The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  K.  T.  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Committee ;  Robert  Grant,  Esq.  of  Tilly- 
four,  Vice-Convener  ;  and  in  hia  absence,  Alex.inder  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Banchory, 

A  deputation  of  the  l>irectors  of  the  Society  will  be  at  Aberdeen  two  days  be- 
lore  the  meeting. 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  APPLICABLE  TO  FAT  OXEN. 

I  near  the  post  town  of         ,  in  the  county  of         ,  do  certify,  That 

my  Ox  (or  Oxen,  as  the  case  may  be),  of  the  breed,  to  be  ahewn  at  the  Ge- 
neral Show  of  Live  Stock  at  Abenieen,  for  the  Premium  in  class  was  bred 
by  Mr  ,  of  ;  he  was  calved  after  1st  January  18  ,  and,  calcu- 
lating ikom  the  aaid  lat  Janvaiy,  will,  at  the  date  of  the  Show,  be  yearn 

and  months  old,  :irul  has  b<>en  fed  bynoon  The  quantity  of 

Cidro  or  com  he  has  consumed  has.bcen  •   He  has  not  at  any  tune 

been  fed  on  distilleiy  or  brewers^  waah  or  grains.  He  will  have  to  tmte!  on  foot 
(or  by  steam,  or  other  conveyance,  as  the  case  may  be)  miles,  or  thereby, 

from  the  place  of  feeding  to  the  Show  at  Aberdeen.    He  was  first  put  i^  to  £ii- 
ten  on  or  about  the  day  of  .   Witness  my  hand  this 

dnyof  1840. 

( Si'Pintvre  of  the  Exhibitor.  J 
Any  observations  as  to  the  animal's  appearance  and  state  of  flesh  when  put 
up  to  fetnl,  or  other  particulars  which  the  Exhibitor  may  think  material,  and  more 
especially  the  pedigree,  may  be  subjoined  to  the  above  certificate. 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  APPLICABLE  TO  CATTLE— >L£AN  OR  BREEDING 

STOCK. 

I  of         ,  near         ,  in  the  county  of  ,  do  certify.  That  my 

,  of  the  breed,  to  be  shewn  aft  the  G^eral  Show  of  Live  Stock, 

at  ,  for  the  Prennnin  in  f  ]:iss  ,  bred  by  ,  and  pn^ 

chased  by  me  from  ,  on  or  about  ,  calved  after  Ist  Januaiy  , 

and,  cnlenlalinff  from  the  sud  1st  of  Jannaiy,  wul,  aft  the  date  of  the  Show,  be 
years  ara         months  old,  and  since  been  in  my  possession, 

food         been         will  have  to  travel  on  foot  miles  or  thereby^ 

to  the  Show  at  Aberdeen.   %'itnes$  my  band  this      day  of       -  1840. 

^SifmUmr*  o/tiU  EiMbUor.j 
N.B. — Any  observations,  with  reference  to  other  particnlars  which  the  Exhi- 
bitor may  think  material,  may  be  subjoined  to  the  above  certificate.  The  Pedi- 
^ee,  when  known,  mnot  also  be  staled. 
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VOBX  OF  CBETIPICATB  APPLICABLE  TO  HOB8B8,  8HXBP,  OR  SWINB. 

I  ,  of  yttMU*         in  the  eonnty  of         ,  do  certify,  That  my 

,  of  the  bretMj,  to  be  she^vn  at  the  General  Show  of  Live  Stock, 

at  for  the  Fremium  in  rlass  ,  bred  by  ,  aud  purchasetl  by 

me  from  ,  fouh  d  (lambed,  or  pigged,  as  the  case  may  be),  after  Irt 

of  (June  for  horses,  and  May  for  sheep),  and,  calculating  from  snid  1st  of  June 
(or  May),  will,  at  the  date  of  the  Show,  be  jean  and  months  old,  and 
^ee         been  m  my  pocMedon,         food  Iweii  ,will 

hftre  to  travel  on  foot  miles  or  ihefeby,  to  Uie  Show  at  Abeideen.  Wit- 

noM  my  hand  this      day  of  1840. 

N.B. — Any  obs^nrations,  with  reference  to  other  particalan  which  the  Exhi- 
bitor may  think  material,  may  be  subjoined  to  the  UWTO  certificate.  The  Fedi* 
gree,  when  known,  must  also  be  stated. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THB  JITDOBS. 

1.  The  Judges  will  assemble,  on  the  morning  of  the  Show,  at  the  time  and 
place  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commitee.  When  it  is  intimated  that  the  Stock  is 
ready  to  be  examined,  the  JudLr<'S  Avill  prore»>d  to  the  respective  ("lasses  which 
have  been  assigned  to  them.  W  ithout  inquiry  as  to  the  names  of  parties  or  places, 
they  will  decide  upon  the  merita  of  the  animala^  and  their  awaidaahall  make  lelb* 
rence  merely  to  the  wuAm  which  djatingniah  the  animala.  The  Jik^sea  will  re- 
ceive from  the  Secretary  blank  Reports,  to  V-  completed  by  them  with  the  awards 
of  the  Premiums.  In  this  Keport,the  numixrf  referable  to  the  lots  recommended 
must  be  distinctly  written  in  word«.  and  not  in  figures.  The  Judges  will  report 
not  only  those  animals  entitled  to  Premiums,  but  also  the  next  in  merit  in  each 
Claaa,  to  meet  the  contingency  of  any  challenge  whidt  may  be  made  againat  the 
Pkiae  animaJa.  They  will  alao  point  out  ai^  animala,  povtraita  of  which  they 
may  consider  should  bo  taken  for  the  Societj*^  new  Muaeom.  Thej  will  B%n 
and  deliver  their  Report,  and  they  are  not  afterwards  to  propooo  any  change.  In 
the  event  of  a  dilference  of  opinion,  the  majority  of  the  Judges  who  have  exa- 
mined the  Lot  shall  be  conclusive.  When  the  Beport  is  delivered  to  the  Com- 
mittee^  the  dntj  of  the  Intign  ahall  ceaae«  and  the  Oommlttee  ahall  swaid  the 
Rreminina. 

2.  The  Judges,  in  examining  the  Stock,  will  proceed  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Committeo  are  satisfied  with  the  rejrul'irity  of  the  Certificates  ;  but  if  any  of 
the  Stock  does  not,  in  their  opinion,  come  within  the  Regulations,  or  is  of  such  a 
character  us  ought  not  to  be  exhibit eil,  they  will  state  their  opinion  to  the  Com> 
nittee,  that  anch  conrae  may  be  adopted  aa  ahall  appear  neceaaary.  Should  the 
Jodgea  deaire  to  have  the  iidbrmation  communicated  in  theCettifleatei^  aa  to  the 
mode  of  feeding,  or  other  particolara,  thej  will  tipplj  for  the  same  to  the  Com- 
mittee, throusrh  the  Secretary. 

3.  The  Judges  ^vill  have  regard  to  the  symmetry,  early  maturity,  puiifv.  siae 
and  general  qualities  characteristic  of  the  breeds  of  which  they  judge.  The  v  will 
make  doe  allowance  for  age,  feeding,  and  other  drcunatancea  bearing  on  the 
diaracfanT  and  condition  of  the  animala.  They  will  not  give  encovn^emeat  for 
over-fed  animals.  They  will  not  award  Premiums  for  Bulls,  Cows,  or  Heifen, 
which  shall  appear  to  have  been  fattened  for  the  butcher,  the  object  being  to  have 
superior  animals  of  these  descriptions  for  brewling.  In  no  ca.se  shall  u  Premium 
be  a^udged,  unless  the  J udges  shall  deem  the  animals  to  have  sufficient  merit ; 
men  eepedillf  if  onlj  one  lot  ia  preoented  in  any  ^  the  Fkemioms. 
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CLASS  XI. 
GENERAL  SHOW  OF  LIVE  STOCK, 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL  MEETING  AT  BERWICK  IN  1841. 

The  Society  haYing  resolved  to  hold  the  General  Show  of  Live 
Stock  and  Agricultural  Meetmg  for  1841  at  Berwick,  the  folknr- 
ing  Pkvmiuma  are  offiared  to  be  then  awarded,  aided  by  liberal 
donations  from  the  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Agricultural  As- 
sociations in  the  Counties  mote  immediately  interested. 

f  I.  CATTLE. 

SHORT-HORN  BREED. 

Class  I. — For  the  best  Bull,  calved  after  Ist  January  1S37 — 
Fifty  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  do. — Thirty  Sovereigns. 

To  the  Breeder  of  the  best  BuLL  in  this  class— The  Honorary 
Silver  Medal. 

IL  For  the  best  Bull,  calved  after  1st  January  1840 — ^Twenty 
Sovereigns. 

III.  For  the  best  Cow — Fifteen  Sovereigns. 
For  the  second  best  Cow — Ten  Sovereigns. 

IV.  For  the  best  tliree  Cows — Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

y.  Fot  the  best  Heifer,  calved  after  1st  January  1830— Ten 
Sovereigns. 
For  the  second  best  do.— Seven  Sovereigns. 
For  the  third  best  da — ^Five  Sovereigns. 

VI.  For  the  best  Heifer,  calved  after  1st  January  1840^Ten 
Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  da — ^Five  Sovereigns. 

VII.  For  the  best  three  Heifers,  calved  aflter  1st  January  1889 
— ^Fiflteen  Sovereigns. 

VIII.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  1st  January  1838 — 
Twelve  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  two  ditto — Eight  Sovereifjrns. 

IX.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  January  — 
Twelve  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  two  do. — Eight  Sovereigns. 

GALLOWAY,  ANGUS,  AND  ABERDEEN  POLLED  BREEDS. 

X.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  January  1837 — 

F'ifteen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  two  do. — Ten  Sovereigns. 
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XL  For  the  best  Cow— Ten  Soveragns. 
For  tho  second  best  ditto— Five  Sovereigns. 

WBST  RIGHLAKD  BRBBD. 

XII.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  waived  after  Ist  January  1837— 

Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  two  do. — Ten  Sovereigns. 

XIII.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  January  1839 
• — Bred  by  the  Exhibitor,  never  housed — Ten  Sovereigns. 

XIV.  For  the  best  two  Cows — Ten  Sovereigns. 

ANT  BREED. 

XV.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  pore  or  crossed,  calved  after  1st 
January  1837 — Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

XVI.  To  the  O^Tiers  of  the  five  best  Steers,  calved  after  1st 
Janoary  1840,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges^  will  best  re- 
mnnerate  the  feeder — ^Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

XVII.  To  the  Owners  of  the  five  best  Heifers,  calved  after  Ist 
January  1840,  whichy  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  will  best  re- 
munerate the  feeder — Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

I  n.  HOBSE& 

I.  For  the  best  Cart  Stallion,  not  exceeding  eight  years- 
Fifty  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  do. — Twenty-five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  third  best  do. — Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

IT.  For  the  best  thorough-bred  Stallion — Twenty  Sovereigns. 
The  Prize  Horses  to  serve  in  season  1842,  according  to  (he  ar- 
rangement which  may  be  fixed  by  the  Committee.  The  number 
of  Mares  to  be  served  by  each  horse  not  to  exceed  eighty.  The 
party  claiming  the  service  must  guarantee  to  the  Owner  of  the 
Horse  a  payment  of  Eighty  Sovereigns,  or  One  Sovereign  for 
each  Mare,  and  2s.  6d.  to  the  Groom  for  each  Mare. 

III.  For  the  best  Cart  Mare — Fifteen  Sovereigns. 
For  the  second  best  do. — Ten  Sovereigns. 

IV.  For  the  best  Mare  for  breeding  Hunters — Ten  Sovereigns. 

V.  For  the  best  Filly  or  Colt  for  agricultural  purposes,  foaled 
after  1st  January  1838 — Five  Sovereigns. 

VI.  For  the  best  do.  foaled  after  1st  January  1830— Four 
Sovereigns. 

VIL  For  the  best  do.  foaled  after  1st  January  1840— Three 
Sovereigns. 
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I  lU.  6H££P. 
LUCBSTBE  BBBBD. 

CiiAts  L— For  the  belt  Tap— Twenty  Sovereigiii* 
For  the  eeoond  best  da— Fifteen  SoTereig(iifl. 
For  the  third  best  da — ^Ten  SoTereignsT. 

II.  For  the  best  shearling  Tup — ^Twenty  Somelgna. 
For  the  second  best  do. — Fifiteen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  third  best  do. — Ten  Sovereij^s. 

III.  For  the  best  pen  of  live  Ewes — Ten  Sovereigns. 
For  the  second  best  do. — Five  Sovereij^ns 

IV.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  Gimmers — Ten  Sovereigns. 
For  the  second  best  do. — Five  Sovereigns. 

V.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  Dinmonts — ^Five  Sovereigns. 

CHVTIOT  BKBBD. 

VL  For  the  best  three  Tnps— Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  three  da — ^Ten  Sovereigns. 
VII.  For  the  best  three  shearling  Tups^Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  three  do. — Five  Sovereigns. 
VIIL  For  the  best  pen  of  ten  Ewes — ^Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  second  best  ten  do. — ^Five  Sovereigns. 

IX.  For  the  best  pen  of  ten  Gimmers — ^Ten  Sovereigns. 
For  the  second  best  ten  do. — Five  Sovereigns. 

X.  For  the  best  ten  fat  Wedders,  lambed  in  1838 — Five  Sove- 
reigns. 

BLACK-FACED  BREED. 

XI.  For  the  best  three  Tups— Ten  Sovereigns. 

XII  For  the  best  pen  of  ten  Ewes — Five  Sovereigns^ 

XIII.  For  the  best  ten  &t  Wedders,  lambed  in  1888— Five 
Sovereigns. 

SOUZHnOWK  BBBBn. 

XIV.  For  the  best  Tnp— Ten  Sovereigns. 

XV.  F(v  the  best  pen  of  five  Ewes — Five  Sovereigns. 

CROSSES. 

XVI.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  Dinmonts,  cross  between  Lei- 
cester Tup  and  Cheviot  Ewe — Five  Sovereifi^s. 

XVII.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  do.,  cross  between  Leicester 
Tup  and  Black-faced  Ewe — Five  Sovereigns. 

XVIII.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  Wedderi»  of  any  cross  and 
age— Five  Sovereigns. 

t 
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§  IV.  SWINE. 

I.  For  the  best  Boar — ^Fiye  SoyerdgDS. 

For  the  Beoond  best  do.^Foiir  S^ereigns. 

II.  Fpr  the  best  Sow— Five  SoTereigns. 
For  the  second  best  da — Four  Sovereigns. 

%  EXTRA  STOCK.  IMPLEMENTS.  R(^) TS,  AND  SEEDS. 
For  Extra  Stock  of  anvkind  not  shewn  for  anv  of  the  above 
Premiums,  and  not  exceeding  in  one  lot  five  Cattle  or  ten  Sheep, 
and  for  Implements,  Roots,  Seeds.  &c.  Premiums  will  be  award- 
ed and  apportioned  by  the  Committee  and  Judges,  in  Money, 
Plate,  or  Honorary  Medals,  to  the  value  in  whole  of  not  less  than 
Fifty  Sovereigns. 

OBXTBRAL  BBOVLATIONS  FOR  THB  SHOW  AT  BBRWICK. 

1.  The  Competition  will  take  place  at  Berwick  in  the  end  of  September,  or 
beginning  of  Octolx  r,  1841.  The  particular  day  will  bo  afterwards  intimated. 
The  Competition  will  be  open  to  Stock  from  any  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom. 

2.  The  name,  residence,  and  post-town  of  the  Exhibitor,  the  name  of  the 
Breed,  the  aamber  ni  the  Chwe  in  which  the  animale  ere  to  be  ezhtbited»  their 
ege^  and,  in  the  eaee  of  Fat  Stodc^the  kind  of  food  on  which  they  have  been  HA, 
must  bo  regularly  i-ert  ified.  Forms  of  the  necessary  Certificates,  and  informatioii 
as  to  the  period  when  they  fall  to  bo  Imlged,  will  in  due  time  be  furnishe<l, 

3.  It  is  required,  that  the  Stock  shall  have  lxH>n  bona  f'l<-  the  property,  and  in 
the  pos8es«ion  of  the  Exhibitor,  from  1st  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  Show  ie 
to  be  held.  Evidenoe  most  be  produced,  if  deefared,  that  tho  Btallions  and  Bnllt 
for  which  ^teminma  are  awarded  have  had  pradnce  dnriag  tho  preceding  jotr^ 
provided  they  are  four  years  old  and  upwards. 

4.  No  Cattle  fed  on  distillery  or  brewer's  wash  or  grains  (which  are  accessible 
to  a  few  Competitors  only)  will  be  allowed  to  compete.  Cows  exhibited  for 
Premiums  must  have  bad  a  Calf,  or  be  in  Calf  during  the  year  of  the  Show, 
Feeding  on  dl-cako  or  gndn  ia  not  esdnded ;  hut,  if  need,  the  qoaatitj  to  bo 
ipeciflfid* 

5.  The  distance  each  animal  travels  to  the  Show,and|ia  thecaeo  of  FtatStOOk. 
the  date  of  being  put  to  fatten,  to  be  mentioned. 

6.  A  Competitor  may  shew  more  than  one  Lot  in  any  Class.  It  shall  not  be 
competent  to  enter  a  Lot  in  000  Class,  and  aAerwHda  to  withdraw  it  for  compe- 
tition in  another  Class,  unless  hj  tho  direelions  of  tho  Coamiittee.  An  animal 
having  already  gained  the  first  Premium  in  its  Class,  at  any  of  the  Society's  Ge- 
neral Shows  of  Sto'  k.  is  not  to  be  shewn  again  in  competiti<m  in  a  Class  of  tho 
tame  denomination,  but  may  be  exhibited  as  Extra  Stock. 

7.  Stock,  which  cannot  be  shewn  in  any  competing  Class,  may  be  exhibited  as 
Extra  Stock.  If  any  Lot  of  Fat  Stod^  for  which  a  oompetiiig  Class  is  open,  is 
to  be  entered  as  Extra  Stock,  from  an  impressioa  on  tho  part  of  tho  BxJuUtor 
that  they  arc  too  young  to  compete  in  the  Classes  epSB  to  them,  the  JodgOS  of 
Extra  Stock  will  bo  directed  ie  notice  them  speciaUy,  pnvided  they  poissss 
merit. 

8.  The  Judges  will  be  instructed  not  to  award  Premiums  to  Cows,  Bulls,  or 
other  Breeding  Stock,  which  shall  sppssir  to  have  been  liittoiMd  Inr  tho  butcher; 
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tlw  olgect  being  to  encouragd  such  IStock  for  the  purpoae  of  Imadiiig.   Tli^  will 
■too  be  inolraelad  to  diaooovage  ov«rfed  aaimalt. 
9t»  The  other  Begulatiuns  referable  to  General  Show*  will  be  published  in  duo 

time  for  the  information  of  Competitors.  In  the  mean  time,  intending  Competi- 
tors are  referred  to  thoso  puMi^hed  for  the  Aberdeen  Meeting  in  1840.  The 
Male  Stock  shewn  at  Berwick,  with  the  exception  of  Stallions,  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  serve  in  the  DittrieL 


THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

This  Establishment  is  oonducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Air 
Dick,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  the  Lecturer  appointed  by  the  Society. 
Students  receiye  instruction  in  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the 
horse  and  other  domestie  animals^  in  the  best  system  of  treatment 
and  cure,  in  stable  vABIgement,  and  in  the  most  approved  and  sci- 
entific modes  of  shoeing.  The  Students  are  sent  to  the  Class  by 
Local  Agricultural  Associations,  or  attend  on  their  ovm.  account. 
The  hour  of  lecture  is  accommodated  to  the  convenience  of  Stu- 
dents attending  the  Agricultural  and  other  classes  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Those  Students  who  attend  two  courses,  and  are  aftenvards 
found  qualified  at  the  Annual  Examination  by  the  Committee  of 
Medical  Examinators,  receive  certificates.  (Traduates  of  the 
School  under  the  Society's  patronage  are  now  eligible  for  Veteri- 
nary Surgeons  in  tlie  Army  and  East  India  Company's  sei*\'ice. 

Mr  Dick  oec^asionally  delivers  a  popular  course  of  Lectures  to 
a  class  of  Gentlemen.  It  may  be  also  observed,  that  several  of 
the  principal  Lecturers  in  diiferent  branches  of  Medical  Science, 
have  for  some  years  given  free  admission  to  their  classes  to  those 
Veterinary  Students  who  intend  to  practice. 

The  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for  the  Session  1841-42,  will 
be  commenced  in  November  next,  at  the  Lecture-room  in  Clyde 
.  Street,  Edinbuigh. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

CHARLES  GORDON,  {Secretary, 
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